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PREFACE. 

In  the  use  and  design  of  machinery  in  all  lines^  America  has^  in  the  last  few 
years,  taken  a  leading  place  among  ihe  nations;  that  used  in  ore  dressing  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  The  existing  authorities  on  this  subject  treat  chiefly 
of  European  practice,  and  since  the  time  of  their  publication,  new  researches 
have  been  made^  revising  and  throwing  light  upon  the  laws  governing  separation. 
On  all  these  accounts,  therefore,  the  present  seems  an  opportune  time  for  the 
appearance  of  a  work  on  ore  dressing. 

The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  to  the  reader  the  modem  American 
practice,  referring  for  comparison  to  the  European ;  and  to  so  expound  the  princi- 
ples of  the  art,  as  at  present  imderstood,  as  to  make  advances  easy  in  the  future. 
In  making  the  book  he  has  had  in  mind  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  expert,  the 
mill  man  and  the  manufacturer. 

The  ground  covered  by  the  book  includes  the  mechanical  preparation  of  useful 
minerals  other. than  coal.  The  cleaning  of  coal  calls  for  a  distinct  and  specialized 
treatment  requiring  on  the  part  of  the  author  added  travel,  experiment,  study  and 
correspondence,  so  much  so  that,  although  the  underlying  principles  of  treating 
coal  are  largely  the  same  as  those  of  other  minerals,  the  added  time  required 
woidd  have  postponed  the  appearance  of  the  book  much  beyond  the  date  which 
to  both  author  and  publisher  already  seems  extremely  tardy.  Hydraulicking, 
although  a  branch  of  mineral  dressing,  is  omitted  because  it  is  well  treated  in  the 
work  by  A.  J.  Bowie.  Gold  milling  has  been  less  dwelt  upon  for  two  reasons: 
(1)  the  excellent  works  of  Lock,  Louis,  Bickard  and  Eose,  taken  together,  have 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  a  very  complete  treatment  of  the  subject;  (2) 
an  exhaustive  treatment  of  amalgamation  appears  to  belong  more  to  metallurgy 
than  to  ore  dressing. 

The  dividing  line  between  metallurgy  and  ore  dressing  is  that  between  chem- 
ical and  mechanical  treatment,  the  smelter  dealing  with  chemical  reactions  and 
the  mill  man  only  with  physical  phenomena.  There  are  several  reasons,  how- 
ever, why  it  is  d^cult  to  exclude  amalgamation  from  a  book  on  ore  dressing, 
although  the  formation  of  the  amalgam  alloys  may  be  claimed  by  the  metallurgist. 
Firsts  the  amalgamated  plate  and  the  treatment  of  amalgam  are  the  only  sub- 
jects in  the  gold  mill  whose  place  in  a  book  on  ore  dressing  can  be  doubted,  but 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  describe  all  the  other  parts  of  the  gold  mill  and  refer  the 
reader  to  metallurgy  for  the  plate  amalgamation;  second,  the  amalgamating  pan 
is  the  only  doubtful  object  in  a  '^combination"  silver  mill.  The  argument  for 
putting  it  in  is  the  same  as  that  in  regard  to  the  amalgamated  plate  above  men- 
tioned. The  Washoe  process  is  but  briefly  referred  to  because  it  is  generally 
clafi»ed  as  a  metallurgical  process. 

The  sources  from  which  the  information  has  been  derived  are :  personal  visits 
to  the  mills,  correspondence  with  the  mill  men  and  the  manufacturers  of  mill 
machinery,  the  laboratory  and  the  literature.  The  author  wishes  especially 
to  express  his  gratitude  to  mill  owners  and  managers  and  to  the  manufacturers 
of  machinery  for  the  warm  interest  they  have  taken  in  making  contributions  to 
the  book.  He  would  have  made  but  a  sorry  showing  without  their  help.  The 
laboratory  has  b^n  freely  used  for  testing  and  revising  the  laws  of  separation, 
and,  thereby,  two  settling  ratios  are  believed  to  have  been  established,  namely 
the  free  settling  and  the  hindered  settling  ratios;  a  third,  the  agitation  ratio. 
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has  also  oeen  investigated  to  some  extent;  the  laws  of  jigging  have  been  revised; 
the  behavior  of  slimes  in  spitzhasten  and  on  the  slime  table  have  been  studied. 
The  literature  from  1870  to  date  has  been  systematically  reviewed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  based  on  the  natural  division  of  the  subject 
into:  (a)  severing  or  breaking  the  ores;  (6)  separating  the  valuable  minerals 
from  the  waste.  Each  of  these  great  groups  also  subdivides  itself  into  prelim- 
inary, final,  and  auxiliary  treatment.  For  example,  where  Blake  breaker  and 
rolls  are  used,  the  former  is  the  preliminary  crusher  and  the  latter  the  final ;  and 
where  trommels  and  jigs  are  used,  the  former  are  the  preliminary  and  the  latter 
the  final  separators.  The  term,  auxiliary,  is  added  for  the  machines  used  to 
recrush  and  concentrate  middlings.  Since  hand  picking  yields  smelting  ore  for 
shipment,  this  scheme  places  it  among  the  final  separators — a  later  point  than  is 
usual  with  other  authors. 

The  student  can  intelligently  study  the  theory  of  machines  only  after  their 
construction  and  operation  are  understood.  Therefore,  wherever  possible,  the 
discussion  of  theory  is  given  later  than  the  description. 

Criticism  may  be  made  upon  the  machines  described  in  the  chapter  on  fine 
grinders  because  so  many  of  them  are  not  used  in  ore  dressing.  The  answer  the 
author  would  give  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  moment  any  one  of 
these  machines  may  be  needed  in  ore  dressing,  and  that  there  is  no  book  upon 
grinding  to  which  tiie  reader  can  be  referred. 

The  efiiciency  of  the  various  milling  processes  is  very  imperfectly  indicated, 
for  lack  of  reliable  data  the  publication  of  which  is  authorized. 

A  system  of  numbering  both  mills  and  machines  has  been  adopted  for  the 
convenience  of  the  reader  and  the  saving  of  space.  For  example,  all  jigs  doing 
the  same  work  in  a  mill  are  given  the  same  number.  Where  jig  No.  2  in  Mill  44 
is  mentioned,  this  specifies  to  the  reader  all  the  jigs  in  that  mill  that  are  treat- 
ing the  product  from  the  first  spigot  of  the  hydraulic  classifier,  and  the  reader 
can  always  inform  himself  as  to  the  identity  of  both  the  mill  and  the  jig  by 
reference  to  Chapter  XX.  The  numbers  given  to  machines  are  according  to  a 
uniform  system,  and  vary  in  many  cases  from  those  actually  used  by  the  mills. 
''Mill  44,  No.  2  jig,  four  of  them,*'  means  that  there  are  four  No.  2  jigs  in 
parallel  in  the  portion  of  the  mill  under  consideration.  In  order  that  the  reader 
may  readily  identify  any  mill  referred  to  by  number,  a  table  has  been  placed 
just  preceding  Chapter  I.,  which  gives  the  name  and  location  of  each  mill,  together 
with  the  kind  of  ore  treated  and  the  capacity. 

All  dimensions  of  tanks,  tubes,  boxes  or  other  hollow  vessels  are  invariably  in- 
side measures  unless  otherwise  stated.  All  slopes  are  measured  from  the  horizon- 
tal. A  ton  everywhere  indicates  the  short  ton — 2,000  pounds.  All  meshes  of 
sieves  are  meshes  to  the  linear  inch.  The  dimensions  of  machines  are  generally 
given  in  feet  and  inches  because  these  are  best  understood  by  American  mill  men. 
The  metric  system  has  been  adopted  for  the  holes  in  screens  because  it  is  well 
adapted  to  them,  and  mill  men  are  already  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  use  of 
millimeters  for  this  purpose.  The  metric  units  have  been  used  in  the  discussion 
of  hydraulic  classifiers  because  of  the  great  ease  and  speed  with  which  linear 
measures  can  be  transformed  into  volumes  and  weights,  a  facility  most  needed 
in  this  line  of  investigation.  Data  for  computing  from  one  system  to  the  other, 
together  with  other  useful  information,  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

The  name  breaker  has  been  adopted  rather  than  crusher  fbr  the  coarse  crush- 
ers— ^for  example,  the  Blake  and  Gates  breakers— because  the  word  crusher  has 
a  more  generic  meaning,  and  it  may  also  be  used  for  the  fine  crushing  machines. 
The  word  classifier  has  been  adopted  for  all  the  apparatus  that  separate  grains 
in  hydraulic  currents  without  recourse  to  other  mechanism^  although  there  is 
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an  inheient  difiiculty  in  the  use  of  this  word.  Bittinger^  the  great  leader  and 
expounder  of  ore  dressing,  adopted  *'cla8sirefy"  to  signify  sizing  by  sieves,  and 
"soriiren"  to  si^oify  separation  by  hydraulic  current,  but  in  America  we  have 
adopted  the  unfortunate  combination  of  ^^sorting"  to  define  the  work  of  the 
"cJaaeifiei^^ ;  that  is  to  say,  our  name  of  the  operation  agrees  with  Bittinger  while 
our  name  of  the  apparatus  conflicts.  The  word  classifier  has  been  accepted  in 
this  work  because  it  is  universally  adopted  in  the  mills  of  the  United  States 
with  few  exceptions,  namely  in  those  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  district,  where 
the  word  "^separator"'  is  used.  The  adoption  of  Anglicised  foreign  words  has 
been  avoided  in  nearly  all  cases,  but  three  exceptions  are  made :  the  words  trom- 
met,  spitzkasten  and  spitzlutte  have  become  so  universally  used  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  West  (and  they  are  found  in  French  as  well  as  in 
Englidi  books),  that  they  are  used  in  this  work. 

Bibliography  relating  to  the  subject  of  each  chapter  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  the  references  being  numbered  consecutively.  Wherever  in  the  text  it 
IS  desired  to  refer  to  the  bibliography,  a  small  elevated  number  is  inserted,  which 
corresponds  to  the  proper  number  in  the  bibliography.  The  names  of  text-books 
and  periodicals  from  which  quotations  are  made,  are  given  in  alphabetical 
order  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  together  with  the  abbreviations  adopted. 

The  preparation  of  such  a  book  as  this  is  a  very  different  problem  from  that 
of  one  on  smelting.  In  the  latter  case  the  description  of  any  one  first  class 
smelter  would  give  lines  approximately  of  all,  from  which  others  would  differ 
somewhat  according  to  the  price  and  acidity  of  ores  and  the  opinions  of  the  man* 
agers.  In  the  case  of  ore  dressing,  two  mills  of  totally  different  construction 
may  be  treating  the  same  minerals  in  different  localities,  but  if  either  mill  was 
substituted  for  the  other  it  might  make  a  complete  failure.  This  is  owing  to 
the  different  modes  of  occurrence  of  the  minerals,  which  require  the  mill  to  be 
especially  adapted  to  the  characters  of  the  minerals  in  each  case.  For  example, 
the  mill  used  to  separate  galena,  blende  and  gangue  in  Leadville,  Colorado, 
would  fail  in  Joplin,  Missouri,  and  that  in  Joplin  would  fail  in  Leadville,  while 
each  is  well  suited  to  its  own  district. 

Although  eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the  author  made  his  systematic  visit 
to  the  mills,  he  has,  as  far  as  possible,  kept  in  touch  with  practice  by  means  of 
frequent  oorrespoildence.  He  has  preferred  to  spend  more  time,  and  so  make  the 
book  satisfactory,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  reader,  rather  than  to  hurry  matters 
and  produce  only  an  indifferent  book.  He  has  made  every  effort  to  have  all  data 
Teliii>le,  but  knows  that  errors  are  likely  to  occur  in  collecting  from  so  many 
sources ;  that  in  many  of  the  mills  there  has  been  more  or  less  change  which  he 
has  not  noted;  that  some  mills  have  been  destroyed  and  rebuilt;  others  have  been 
superseded  by  the  building  of  a  new  mill.  Nevertheless,  he  believes  that  the, 
conclusions  drawn  are  reliable. 

The  appearance  of  the  Wilfley  table,  while  a  most  fortunate  event  for  the 
cause  of  ore  dressing,  has  been  most  unfortunate  for  the  preparation  of  this 
book.  It  could  not  have  happened  at  a  more  inopportune  moment,  for  in  tiie 
summer  of  1895  the  author  visited  nearly  100  mills,  obtaining  careful  data  from 
them;  on  returning  home  the  data  was  written  out  in  systematic  form,  mailed 
to  the  mill  managers  for  their  criticism  and  correction,  and,  when  it  had  all  been 
returned  and  placed  on  file  for  the  preparation  of  the  book,  the  first  Wilfley  table 
appeared.  From  that  day  to  this  it  has  been  finding  its  way  into  the  mills  of 
almost  all  descriptions.  Where  it  has  been  possible  the  author  has  put  in  the 
mill  changes  and  has  so  indicated  in  the  text.  The  appearance  of  me  Wilfley 
table  is  an  event  of  such  importance  that  the  book  should  eitiier  have  been  put  on 
the  market  in  1896,  before  the  first  Wilfiey  table  appeared,  or  have  waited 
until  1905,  when  the  adaptation  of  the  mills  to  the  newcomer  would  be  complete. 
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The  art  of  ore  dressing  is  constantly  developing,  and  there  are  many  questions 
that  require  investigation.  In  order  that  future  publication  may  present  the 
best  information,  the  author  will  be  glad  to  receive  criticisms  of  the  present 
volume  and  suggestions  for  future  publication.  For  example,  mill  data  along 
almost  any  line  will  be  welcomed,  but  particularly  in  the  direction  of  efficiency  of 
crushing  and  of  concentration;  adjustments  to  meet  special  conditions;  the 
elements  of  wear,  life  and  attendance,  which  contribute  so  largely  to  estimates 
of  cost 

The  author  wishes  again  to  refer  to  the  help  he  has  received.  He  is  indebted 
to  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  more  than  ninety  mills  which  are  referred 
to  in  the  text,  first,  for  the  permission  to  examine  and  take  notes  upon  their  mills, 
and  later  for  the  careful  revision  of  his  mill  notes  by  them;  he  is  also  indebted 
to  the  manufacturers  of  mining  machinery  of  the  United  States  who  have  fur- 
nished him  with  the  latest  practical  information  upon  milling  machinery.  They 
are  not  mentioned  here  on  account  of  their  number,  but  their  names  appear  in 
the  text.  Finally,  he  desires  to  thank  many  members  of  the  mining  profession 
for  help  which  has  been  freely  and  cordially  given.  The  number  is  too  great  for 
individual  mention,  but  he  is  especially  indebted  to  the  following,  who  have  lent 
their  aid,  either  by  critical  examination  of  the  manuscript  or  in  making  investi- 
gations upon  the  principles  of  ore  dressing : 

A.  Agassiz,  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company;  Ms.  of  Steam  Stamps. 
Earle  C.  Bacon,  of  the  Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Company;  Ms.  of  Breakers. 
M.  P.  Boss ;  Ms.  of  Amalgamating  Pans.  F.  W.  Bradley,  of  the  Bunker  Hill  & 
Sullivan  Mining  Company ;  samples  of  sized  and  sorted  mill  products.  H.  E. 
Clifford,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Ms.  of  Principles  of 
Screen  Sizing.  Louis  Derr,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Ms. 
of  Magnetic  Separation.  W.  G.  Dodd,  of  the  Union  Iron  Works ;  Ms.  of  Amal- 
gamating Pans.  B.  M.  Edwards,  of  the  Tamarack  Mining  Company;  Ms.  of 
Steam  Stomps.  P.  W.  Gates,  of  the  Gates  Iron  Works;  Ms.  of  Breakers,  Bolls 
and  Tremain  Stamp.  C.  W.  Goodale,  of  the  Boston  &  Montana  Mining  Company ; 
samples  of  sized  and  sorted  mill  products.  S.  I.  Hallett,  of  the  Smuggler  Mining 
Company ;  Ms.  on  Bolls ;  making  of  jig  tests ;  samples  of  sized  and  sorted  mill 
products.  J.  E.  Hardman;  Ms.  of  Gravity  Stamps  and  Amalgamation.  H.  C. 
Holtoff,  of  the  Edward  P.  Allis  Company;  Ms.  of  Steam  Stomps  and  of  Amal- 
gamating Pans.  W.  S.  Hutchinson ;  Ms.  of  Gravity  Stamps,  Amalgamation  and 
Classifiers.  G.  M.  Hyams,  of  the  Bigelow  group ;  Ms.  of  Steam  Stamps.  Louis 
Janin,  Jr. ;  Ms.  of  Amalgamation.  B.  D.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla 
Mining  Company;  Ms.  of  Steam  Stomps.  H.  S.  Munroe,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Ms.  of  Screens.  C.  Q.  Payne;  Ms.  of  Magnetic  Separation.  Dwight 
Portor,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  Ms.  of  Launders.  Edwin 
Beynolds,  of  the  Edward  P.  Allis  Company ;  Ms,  of  Steam  Stamps  and  of  Amal- 
gamating Pans.  Bisdon  Iron  Works ;  Ms.  of  Amalgamating  Pans.  Max  Bottor, 
of  Eraser  &  Chalmers;  Ms.  of  Breakers  and  of  Amalgamating  Pans.  J.  Son- 
dericker,  of  the  Massachusetto  Institute  of  Technology ;  Ms.  of  Theory  of  Crush- 
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MiU 
No. 

Num. 

Location. 

Economic  Minerals. 

Gangue. 

Capacity 
Hours.  Tons. 

I. 

Geneaee-Vanderbilt 
Mioisg  Company. 

Gttston, 
Colorado. 

Gold  and  silver  bearing  py- 
rite.  galena,  blende  and  a 
litUepolybasite. 

g^^iTd 

9. 

GtubyHaxidJw. 

SS^ 

Blende,  calamine  and  galena 
in  coarse  ciystallixation. 

Quartz,  flint, 
calcite  and  dol- 
omite. 

8(a) 

3. 

Hell  upon  Earth. 

iSSSri. 

Blende  and  galena  in  coarse 
crystallization. 

Limestone 
and  flint. 

so  (6) 

4. 

Henningerj 
Ltznonite  Washer. 

Treader  Town, 

Limonite 

s. 

Lixnonite  Waaher. 

(fSSS?' 

Limonite,    of  concretionary 
structure. 

Clay  and  shale 
with   sandstone 
and  pebbles. 

8oo 

6. 

Peace  River 

Hull. 
Florida. 

Phosphate. 

Sand. 

7. 

uaad  Pebble  Phoe- 

Pebble, 
Florida. 

Phosphate. 

Hard  blue  clay. 

8. 

DanneUon  Phof9>hate 
Company. 

Dunellon. 
Florida. 

Phosphate. 

Sand,  clay,  etc. 

400(c) 

9- 

Henry  Patsst. 

Galena.  Kansas. 

id) 

(d) 

60-100  (r) 

lO. 

IKnow  Mining 
Company. 

^&^ 

FUntand 
limestone. 

xoo-iao  (c) 

IX. 

Alma  Emmons 
ShtdgeliilL 

Galena, 
Kansas. 

Unfinished  blende  ore. 

Flint     and 
limestone. 

«o(0 

za. 

Priedensville 
Zinc  Company. 

Priedensville. 
Peimsylvania. 

Blende. 

Limestone, 
quartz. 

iao-i3S  (c) 

X3. 

Bustis  Mining 
Company. 

Eustis.P.O.. 
Canada. 

Pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  arseno- 
pyrite,  eiuugite. 

Quartz  and 
mica  schist. 

(0 

14- 

Nichols  Chemical 
Company. 

Capelton.  P.  0-. 

Pyrite,    chalcopyrite,     and 
arsenopyrite. 

Quartz  and 
mica  schist. 

Variable. 

iS. 

Kofainoor  MiQ.  Empire 
Zixac  Company. 

i&H. 

Blende. 

Flint. 

34(0 

i6. 
mat 

n 

Granby  Mixiitig  and 
Smelting  Company. 

aussouzi. 

Blende,  calamine,  smithson- 
ite.  galena,  cerrusite,  pyro- 
morpnite   and  other  oxida- 
tion products. 

Flint  and 
quartz:  some 
dolomite   and 
caldte. 

60(c) 

i& 

Minme  and  A.  Y. 
MiU. 

Leadville. 
Colorado. 

Argentiferous  galena, 
pyrite,  blende. 

Quarts. 

95 

19 

MoyerMilL 

Leadville, 
Colorado. 

Argentiferous  galena, 
pyrite,  blende. 

Quartz. 

aoo 

M. 

Oldjofdanand 
Galow  Mining 
Comx»any. 

Bmj^am. 

• ;  Class  ii. :  pyrite.  galena,  ( 
and  blende.                      ) 

Otiartz,  and 
decomposed 

I7S 

ax. 

aiverAgeMilL 

Idaho  Springs, 
Colorado. 

Pyxite,  galenA.  gxuy  copper, 
chalcopyrite     and^    blende; 

Quartz  and 
feldspar. 

40-So 

aa. 

CentndLead 
Company. 

Flat  River.  St. 
Francois  County, 
Blissouri. 

Galena,  a  little  pyrite. 

Limestone, 

X75 

XXV 


XXVI 
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Mill 
No. 

Name. 

Location. 

Ecottomic  Minerals. 

Gangue. 

Capacity 

per  24 

Hours.  Tons. 

a3 

Plat  River  Lead 
Company. 

Plat  River. 
Missouri. 

Galena,  a  little  pyrite. 

Dolomite. 

100 

34 

MinelaMotte. 

MinelaMotte. 
Missouri. 

Galena,  a  little  pyritc. 

Limestone  with 
silica. 

too(/) 

as 

St.  Joseph  Lead 
Company. 

Bonne  Terre, 
Missouri. 

Galena,  a  little  pyrite. 

Dolomite. 

900 

a6 

Bullion,  Beck  and 
Company. 

Eureka.  Utah. 

Galena,  cerrusite.  malachite, 
azurite.  silver   (as  sulphide, 
chloride,  arsenite  and  arsc- 
niate),    gold,    arsenite    and 
arseniate  of  copper. 

limestone. 

200 

27 

Revenue  Tunnel. 
Mines  Company. 

Mt.  Sneffles. 

Ouray, 

Colorado. 

Axventiferous  galena,  tetra- 
hedrite,      pyrit^       blende, 
chalcopyrite. 

Quartz  and 
porphyry. 

120 

38 

Smuggler  Mining 
Company. 

Aspen.  Colorado. 

Native  silver,   argentiferous 
galena,  pyrite,  argentiferous 
barite,  blende    and    smith- 

sonite. 

Blue  limestone 
and  quartz. 

100(c) 

29 

Ute  and  UUy  Mill. 

Lake  City. 
Colorado. 

Pyrite,  blende,  chalcopyrite, 
tetrahedrite,    and    argentif- 
erous galena. 

Quarts. 

3SO 

30 

Bunktf  Hill  and  Sulli- 
van Mining  and  Con- 
centrating Company. 

Kellogg.  Idaho. 

Argentiferous  galena,  pyrite. 

Quartzite  and 
nderite. 

SZO 

31. 

Gem  Mill  of  the  MU- 
waukee  Mining  Compa- 
ny. 

Gem.  Idaho. 

Argentiferous  galena  and 
blende. 

Quarts. 

200 

3a. 

Helena  and  Frisco 
Mining  Company. 

Gem,  Idaho. 

ri.  Cerrusite  and  pypomor- 

•  II.  Argentiferoiis  galena, 
pvrite,  chalcopyrite  and 

I.  Qtutrts  and^ 

II.  Quarts. 

600 

33. 

Last  Chance  MiU. 

Wardner.  Idaho. 

Argentiferous  galexia. 

Quartz. 

IS 

34. 

Morning  Mining 
Company. 

Mullan.  Idaho. 

Atgentiferous  galena,  pyritc 

Sideritewith 
some  Quarts. 

300 

35. 

Union  Mill  of  the 
Standard  Mining 
Company. 

Wallace.  Idaho. 

Argentiferous  galena,  pyrite 

Slate  and 
quartz. 

250-300 

36. 

Stem  Winder  Mill. 

Kellogg,  Idaho. 

Arsentif erous  galena. 

Quartz. 

75 

37. 

Buffalo  Hump  Mining 
Company.    Tiger    and 
Poorman  Branch. 

Burke,  Idaho. 

Argentiferous     galena    and 
blende. 

Quarts. 

SSO 

38. 

Boston  and  Montana 
Consolidated  Copper 
and  Silver  Mining 
Company. 

Great  Palls, 
Montana. 

Chalcopvrite.  p3Tite,    enar- 
gite,  and  bomite. 

Quartz  and 
decomposed 
feldspar. 

(<) 

39. 

Butte  and  Boston 
Mining  Company. 

Butte,  Montana. 

Bomite.  chalcopyrite.  enar- 
gite,    pyrite,    blende    with 
some  silver  minerals. 

Quartz  and 
decompaeed 
feldspar. 

500 

40. 

Colorado  Smelting  and 
Mining  Company. 

Butte,  Montana. 

Pyrite.  blende,  bomite,  enar- 
gite.  chalcopyrite.  chaloocite. 
tetrahedrite  and  tennantite. 

Quarts,  decom- 
posed granite, 
and  barite. 

(*) 

41. 

per  Mining  Company . 

Butte,  Montana. 

Chalcocite.   bomite,  chalco- 
pyrite. eiuugite  and  blende. 

Quarts  and  de- 
composed   feld- 
spar. 

300-350 

43. 

Anaconda  Copper 
Mining  Company. 

Carroll. 
Montana. 

Chalcocite,  chalcopyrite. 
pyrite.  enoigite,  buaide. 

Quarts  and  de- 
composed icM- 
Bpar. 

9500-2700 
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Name. 

Location. 

Economic  MineraK 

Oaague. 

Capadty 
Hoars.  Tons. 

4  J. 

Butte  Reduction 

Butte. 

Chalcocite,  bomite,  chalcopy- 
rite.pyrite,  blende. 

Quartz  and 
decomposed 
feldspar. 

ISO 

44- 

CaJumetandHecIa 
Mixuns  Company. 

Michigan. 

Native  copper, 
native  silver. 

Rhyolite  con- 
glomerate 
with  caldte, 
epidoteand 
martite. 

3640  (•) 

45- 

Company. 

Hancock. 
Michigan. 

Native  copper, 
native  silver. 

Soft 

amygdaloid 

rock. 

450 

46. 

Osceola  Consolidated 
Mining  Company. 

Houghton 

County. 

Michigan. 

Native  copper. 

Amygdaloid, 

prehnite, 
magnetite. 

za6o 

47. 

Quincy  Mining 
Company. 

Michigai^ 

Native  copper. 

Amygdaknd. 

1700— X  900 

48. 

Tamarack  Mining 

Houston  County, 

Same  as  Mill  44. 

Same  as 
Mill  44. 

1500 

49. 

New  Smtiggler 
Concentrator. 

ColOTado. 

Same  as  Mill  a8. 

Same  as 
MillaS. 

xaS 

Sc 

ABartlettMill. 

Arizona. 

Galena,  chalcopyrite.  blende. 

Hornblende 
and  quartz. 

ao(*) 

SI. 

(0 

Yreka. 
California. 

Native  gold. 

Gravel. 

(m) 

Sa. 

KiaOra  Gold  Dredging 
Company. 

Oroville, 
CaHfomia. 

Native  gold. 

Gravel. 

in) 

S3. 

Hector  Mining 
Company. 

Telluride. 
Colorado. 

Pyrite,  chalcopyrite,   tetrahe- 
rite,  galena  and  free  gold. 

White  and 
blue  quartz. 

90 

S4. 

Homsaver  Mining 
Company. 

Frisco.  Utah. 

Native  silver,  aiventite.  ceraxg- 
yrite.  and  cerrusite. 

sidcrite. 

100 

S5. 

PandonMillof 

TeUuride, 
Colorado. 

Pyrite,    chalcopyrite,    galena. 
sphalerite,  several  arsenical  sil- 
ver minerals,  occasionally  na- 
tive gold  and  silver. 

Quartz,    rho- 
docrosite.  cal- 
dte   and 
barite. 

X30  (jo) 

$6. 

FrankHn  Mining 
Company. 

Placerville, 

Native  gold. 

Conglomer. 
ate,  with 
black  sand. 

60 

57 

North  Star  Mining 
Company. 

Grass  VaUey. 
California. 

Free  gold,  auriferous  pyrites. 

Quarts. 

64 

5S. 

Maryland  Mining 
Company. 

Gnws  Valley. 
California. 

Free  gold,  auriferous  pyrites. 

Quartz  and 
slate. 

80 

59. 

Empire  MiU. 

Grass  Valley. 
California. 

Native  gold,  auriferous  pyrites. 

Quartz  and 
slate. 

60 

6o 

W.Y.O.D.  Mill 

Grass  Valley. 
California. 

Native  gold,  auriferous  pyrites. 

Quartz  and 
Sate. 

34 

6i. 

Taylor  Mine  of  Idle. 

tvildGoldBlining 

Company. 

Greenwood. 
California. 

Native  gold,  auriferous  pyrites. 

Quartz  and 
slate. 

ix5-xa8 

69 

Mining  Company. 

Placerville. 
California. 

Native  gold,  auriferous  pyrites. 

Quartz  and 
traplike 

z  00-150 

6j. 

Bay  State  Mining 
Company. 

Coeumnea  River, 
CaUfomia. 

Native  gold  and  auriferous 
pyrite. 

Quarts  in 

slate. 

SO 

64. 

TOtoanGold 
Mining  Company. 

Sutter  Creek. 
California. 

Native  gold  and  auriferous 
pyrite. 

[Quarts,  or 
suartzin 

93  (rt 
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Name. 

Location. 

Economic  Minerals. 

Gangue. 

Capacity 
Hours.  Torn. 

6s. 

Madison  MiU  of  the 
Utica  Company. 

Angel's  Camp. 
Calaveras  Cotmty, 
California. 

Native  gold  and  auriferous 
pyrite. 

Soft  slate 
with  quartt. 

X3S  («) 

66. 

Company. 

Lead  City, 
South  Dakota. 

Native  gold  and  auriferous 
pyrite  and  arsenopjrrite. 

Quartz  in 
mica  schist. 

400 

67. 

West  Waverly  Gold 
Mining  Company, 
Limited. 

Waverly, 
Nova  Scotia. 

Native  gold  and  arsenopyrite, 
galena,  pyrite,  chalcopynte, 
sphalerite. 

Quarts. 

50-65 

68. 

Montana  Mining 
Company.  Limited. 

MarysviUe. 
Montana. 

Native  aold,  tetrahedrite.  py- 
nte,  chaTcopyrite,  blende,  gale- 
na, arsenical  polybasite.  angen- 
tite. 

Ouartc. 

slate, 

granite. 

calcite, 

manganese 

oxide. 

los 

69. 

American  Developing 
and  Mining  Company. 

GibbonsvUle. 

Auriferous  pyrites,  argentifer- 
ous chalcopynte. 

Slate,  quarts, 

calcite, 

hematite. 

97-1 I a 

70. 

Newton  Gold  Mill 

Idaho  Springs. 
Colorado. 

Auriferous  pyrites  and  native 
gold. 

Quarts 

71. 

Kennedy  Mining  and 
Biuling  Company. 

Jackson,  Amador 
County,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Native  gold  and  auriferous 
pyrites. 

Quarts  and 
slate. 

96  (r) 

7a. 

Keystone  Consolidated 
Mining  Company. 

Amador  City. 
Calif  omia. 

Native  gold  and  auriferous 
pyrite. 

Quartz  in 
slate,  or 
quarta. 

xao 

73. 

Utica  Mill  of  the 

Angel's  Camp. 
Calaveras  County, 
California. 

Native  gold  and  auriferous 
pyrites. 

Quartz  in 
slate 

a  10  {$) 

74. 

Stickles  MiU  of  the 
Utica  Company. 

Angel's  Camp. 
Calaveras  County, 
California. 

«) 

(0 

azo 

75 

Zeile  Mining  Company. 

Jackson,  Amador 

County, 

CaUfomia. 

Native  gold  and  auriferous 
pyrites. 

QuarU.with 
slate  and  tal- 
cose  slate. 

ISO 

76. 

Gentle  Annie  IfiU. 

Placcrville. 
California. 

Native  gold  and  auriferous 
pyrites. 

Quartz  in 
slate. 

15-as 

77. 

Hidden  Treasure  Mill. 

Black  Hawk, 
GUpin  County, 
Colorado. 

Gold  and  silver-bearing  miner- 
als      (pyrite.       chalcopynte, 
blende,  tetrahedrite,  arsenopy- 
rite. galena.) 

Quarta  and 
feldspathic 
material,  cal- 
cite, siderite. 

85 

78. 

Gates  Canvas  Plant  of 
Milling  Company. 

Jackson. 
Amador  County, 
California. 

(«) 

(«) 

xoo 

79. 

Keystone  Consolidated 
Mining  Company. 

Amador  City, 
California. 

(f) 

(f) 

119 

80. 

Utica-Stickies 
Canvas  Plant. 

Angel's  Camp. 
Calaveras  County. 
California. 

(w) 

(w) 

410 

8x. 

Stephen  Lavagnino's 
Arrastras. 

Angel's  Camp, 
CaHomia. 

ix) 

(«) 

l8-ao 

83. 

Montana  Mining 
Company.  Limited. 

Biarysville. 
Montana. 

Like  MiU  68. 

Like  MiU  68. 

no 

83. 

Eureka  Hill 

Eureka.  Tintic 
District,  Utah. 

Native  sUver,  cenugyrite,  gale- 
na, cerrusite,  anglesite.  mala- 
chite, azurita,  chrysocoUa.  ar- 
senite  and  arsemate  of  copper. 

Quarta.     cal- 
cite.   siderite 
and  rhodo- 
croeite. 

ISO 

84. 

Mammoth  Mining 

Mammoth.  Tintic 
District,  iftah. 

Native  silver,  ceraigyrite.  ar- 
gentiferous barite,  malachite, 
arsenite  and  arseniate  of  cop- 
per. 

Quarta  and 
calcite. 

100 

85. 

Newton  Jigging  MiU. 

Idaho  Springs, 
Colorado. 

Like  MiU  70. 

Like  Mill  70. 
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No. 

Name 

Location. 

Economic  Minerals. 

Gangue. 

Capacity 
Hours.  Tons. 

86. 

Rocky  Mountain  Bfill. 

Biack  Hawk.  Gil- 
pin County. 
Colorado. 

Gold  and  silver  bearing  pyrite, 
chalcopyrite,  blende,  and 
galena. 

Quarts  and 

disintegrated 

granite. 

75 

St. 

North  Star  on  Sultan 
1^  Silverton  Mining 
Compmy. 

3ilverton. 
Colorado. 

Native  gold,  pyrite,  chalcopy- 
rite, galena,  tetrahedrite,  bor- 
nite,  stibnitc. 

Quartz,  cal- 
cite, rhodo- 
chrosite  and 
barite. 

tas 

88. 

Victoria  Mill. 

Silverton, 
Colonulo. 

Galena.     chalcop3rrite,    pyrite 
and  tetrahedrite. 

Quartz  and 
'porphyry" 
(quartz 
andesite). 

7S 

89 

Hartsell  Concentrating 
Company. 

Alburtis, 

Magnetite. 

Siliceous 
with  no 
phosphorus 
or  sulphur. 

xss(c) 

90 

Mining  Company. 

Port  Oram, 
New  Jersey. 

Magnetite. 

Quartz  with 
some  apatite. 

9«. 

EdiBon  Magnetic  Con- 
centrating Plant,  New 
Jersey    and    Pennsyl- 

Company. 

Edison. 
Newjeraey. 

Magnetite. 

Feldspar 
with  a  little 
quartz  and 
apatite. 

4000  (y) 

9». 

Wetherill  Magnetic 
Concentrating  Plant. 
Sterling  Iron  and  Zinc 
Company. 

Franklin  Furnace, 
Newjewey. 

Pranklinite,  willemitc,  fowler- 
ite,  zindte,  tephroite. 

Quartz, 

calcite, 

garnet. 

mica. 

graphite. 

aoo  («) 

93 

Wythe  Lead  and  Zinc 
Mine  Company. 

Austinville, 
VixKinia. 

Limonite,  smithsonite.  wille- 
mite.  cerrusite. 

Dolomite 
and  quartz. 

80  (r) 

94. 

Leadvflle  Gold  and 
Silver  Extraction 
Company. 

Lcadville. 
Colorado. 

Native  gold  and  cerrusite. 

Gray  por- 
phyry with 

75 

fa)  Probably  in  10  hours.  (6)  In  9  hours,  (c)  In  10  hours,  (d)  Similar  to.  but  richer  than  in  Mill  10. 
(«)  Rock  bouse,  60  tons  in  10  hours;  mill.  50  tons  in  jo  hoturs.  (jF)  In  aa  houn.  {g)  Capacity  of  each  roll 
section.  300  tons  in  24  hours;  of  steam  stamp  section.  250  tons  in  94  hoixrs.  (Ji)  275  to  300  tons  per  24  hours 
for  the  section  treating  ore  from  the  company  mine,  and  z  a  5  to  x  50  for  the  section  treating  custom  ores.  (1)  For 
each  of  tbe  two  mills,  ih)  In  1 1  hours.  (/)  A  gold  dredging  plant,  (m)  Theoretical.  a,ooo  cubic  yards  in 
24  hours;  actual  1.600  or  less.  (»)  Theoretical,  a, 500  cubic  yards  per  24  hours;  average,  less  than  half  this 
amount,  io)  Since  increased  to  aoo.  ip)  Since  enlarged  to  145  tons,  {q)  Since  changed  to  about  aoo  tons, 
(r)  ^noe  enliuged  to  about  135  tons,     (s)  Since  changed  to  300  tons.     (0 


Mills  73  and  74.     (')  Material  is  tailings  from  Mill  80. 
compaay  has  a  capacity  of  1,400  tons  in  20  hours. 


(s)  Since  changed  to  300  tons.     (0  Similar  to  Mill  73.     (k)  Tbe  mill 

— "  treats  the  tailings  of  Mill  72.     {w\  The  mill  treats  the  tailings  of 

iy)  In  20  hoTira.    (s)  A  second  mill  erected  by  this 


treats  tbe  tailings  of  Mill  71.     iv)  The  mill  treats  the  tailings  of  Mill  72.     (w)  The  mill  treats  the  tailings  of 

w 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  PKINCIPLES, 

§  1.  The  preparation  of  ores  for  the  smelter  by  mechanical  means,  wheiteby 
the  YaliilLble  minerals  are  concentrated  into  smaller  bulk  and  weight  by  the  separa- 
tion of  some  of  the  waste,  or  whereby  two  valuable  minerals  are  separated  from 
each  other,  is  called  Ore  Dressing  (Aufbereitung,  Ger. ;  Preparation  Mechanique, 
Fr.).  Several  other  names  are  also  in  common  use  in  the  English  language. 
namely,  "concentration  of  ores,"  "washing  of  ores,''  and  "reduction  of  ores.'* 
The  latter  phrase  is  not  to  be  commended,  as  it  really  belongs  to  metallurgy, 
and  its  use  in  ore  dressing  produces  a  confusion  of  ideas. 

The  advantages  gained  by  concentrating  the  valuable  minerals  into  a  smaller 
bulk  are :  first,  that  the  cheaper  mechanical  method  of  rejecting  the  waste  material 
is  substituted  for  the  more  expensive  chemical  method  of  the  smelting  furnace ; 
and  secondly,  the  rejected  waste  material  is  not  shipped,  and  this  saves  freight. 
In  the  case  of  non-metalliferous  ores,  such  as  graphite,  emery  and  precious 
stones,  the  mechanical  method  is  the  only  one  available. 

The  advantage  gained  by  separating  two  valuable  minerals  from  each  other 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  mineral  of  less  prominence  is  advanced  from  being  of  no 
value  or  even  a  positive  detriment,  to  being  a  standard  ore,  salable  to  smelting 
works ;  while  the  mineral  of  more  prominence  has  advanced  in  selling  value  from 
being  a  poorer  grade  of  ore  to  being  a  better  one,  and  commands  a  higher  price  in 
consequence. 

To  illustrate  the  advantage  of  smelting  a  concentrated  ore  over  direct  smelting, 
let  us  assume  an  ore  containing  8%  of  lead;  cost  of  mining,  $2  per  ton;  con- 
centrating, $0.60  jjer  ton;  smelting,  $9  per  ton  for  mine  ore  and  $8  per  ton 
for  concentrates,  (in  some  cases  concentrates  are  smelted  without  charge,  par- 
ticularly where  they  contain  much  iron) ;  freight  charges,  $1.50  per  ton ;  100 
tons  of  ore  concentrated  into  10  tons;  loss  of  metal  15%  in  concentrating,  10% 
in  smelting  mine  ore  and  8%  in  smelting  concentrates.  Then  the  account  for 
tieatment  by  direct  smelting  will  stand: 

Cr.    Mining  100  tons  ore  at  $2.00  per  ton $200.00 

Freight  on  100  tons  ore  at  $1.50  per  ton 150.00 

Smelting  100  tons  ore  at  $9.00  per  ton 900.00 

$1,250.00 

Dr.  Betum  from  14,400  pounds  lead  at  3^  cents  per  pound $504.00 

Balance  of  loss $746.00 


2  ORE  DBEaSING,  §  J4 

The  account  for  treatment  by  concentrating  and  smelting  will  stand: 

Cr.    Mining  100  tons  ore  at  $2.00  per  ton $200.00 

Concentrating  100  tons  ore  at  $0.60  per  ton 60.00 

Freight  on  10  tons  concentrates  at  $1.50  per  ton 15.00 

Smelting  10  tons  concentrates  at  $8.00  per  ton 80.00 

$355.00 
Dr.    Return  from  12,512  pounds  lead  at  3^  cents  per  pound 437.92 

Balance  of  profit ■     $82.92 

I 

If  there  was  no  freight  to  be  paid  in  either  case,  there  would  still  be  a  loss 
of  $596  on  100  tons  of  ore  by  direct  smelting,  while  the  combined  processes  would 
yield  a  profit  of  $97.92. 

§  2.  Ore  dressing  makes  use  of  the  physical  properties  of  minerals  and  rocks ; 
and  the  difference  in  behavior  between  the  valuable  and  waste  minerals  affords 
methods  for  the  separation  of  the  former  from  the  latter.  Physical  properties 
of  interest  in  ore  dressing  are: 

Hardness. 

Tenacity  and  brittleness. 

Structure  and  fracture. 

Aggregation. 

Color  and  luster. 

Specific  gravity  and  settling  power. 

Adhesion. 

Oreasiness. 

Magnetism. 

Change  in  condition  by  heat  from  non-magnetic  to  magnetic. 

Change  in  mechanical  condition  by  heat  from  dense  to  porous. 

Decrepitation  by  heat. 

Some  facts  about  these  physical  characters  are  given  in  the  following  pages. 
The  properties  that  have  most  effect  upon  crushing  will  be  taken  up  first. 

Hardness. — Minerals  differ  greatly  in  their  hardness,  ranging  from  the  hard- 
ness of  the  diamond  to  the  softness  of  talc,  their  ability  to  scratch  one  another 
being  considered  the  measure  of  hardness.  The  table  of  hardness  adopted  by 
Dana  in  his  "Mineralogy"  is  as  follows: 

10  Diamond         8  Topaz  6  Feldspar  4  Pluorite         2  Gypsum 

9  Sapphire  7  Quartz  6  Apatite  3  Calcite  1  Talc 

Each  mineral  in  the  list  can  scratch  all  those  below  it.  Hardness  affects  the 
wear  of  crushing  machines — ^the  harder  the  mineral  the  greater  the  wear.  It 
does  not  necessarily  affect  the  tendency  of  the  mineral  to  produce  fine  slimes  in 
crushing. 

Tenacity  and  Brittleness. — Some  minerals,  such  as  horn  silver,  native 
copper,  mica,  talc  and  gypsum,  are  very  tough,  though  they  may  at  the  same 
time  be  soft,  and  this  makes  them  difiicult  to  break.  Some  forms  of  hornblende 
and  feldspar  exhibit  extraordinary  toughness,  although  they  are  not  very  hard ; 
other  minerals  are  brittle  and  break  up  with  comparative  ease,  as,  for  example, 
some  varieties  of  quartz.  A  hard,  brittle  mineral  will  slime  much  more  than 
one  which  is  soft  and  tough. 
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Structure  and  Fracture. — ^The  structure  of  a  mineral  tends  to  modify  the 
shape  of  the  particles  resulting  from  crushing.  Cleavable  minerals  may  break 
into  cubical  blocks,  as  galena;  into  elongated  fragments,  as  galena,  feldspar, 
calcite  and  sphalerite ;  into  needle-like  or  thread-like  shapes,  as  asbestos ;  or  into 
fiat  scales,  as  galena,  mica,  graphite  and  talc.  Granular  minerals  will  drop 
naturally  into  separate  rounded  grains  when  broken  up,  as  magnetite,  garnet  and 
some  varieties  of  galena.  Minerals  with  massive  structure,  free  from  any  special 
tendency  to  break  in  one  more  than  in  another  direction,  may  have  earthy  frac- 
ture, as  hematite;  or  conchoidal  (oyster  shell-like),  as  pyrite  crystal,  quartz 
crystal  and  obsidian.  The  shapes  of  these  grains  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  their  power  to  settle  in  water  or  in  air. 

MiKERAL  Aggregation. — The  valuable  minerals  may  occur  in  pure  masses, 
as  in  the  banded  vein  structure  and  in  pockets  or  vugs.  They  may  also  be  in 
large  crystals  mixed  with  the  waste  minerals.  Both  these  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  complete  separation.  On  the  other  hand  they  may  occur  much  inter- 
mingled with  the  waste  minerals:  either  in  granular  structure,  that  is  to  say, 
rounded  grains  or  small,  compact  crystals;  or  of  an  acicular  structure,  in  long 
needle-like  crystals,  the  valuable  and  waste  minerals  penetrating  each  other  in 
all  directions,  to  the  eye  a  hopeless  tangle ;  or,  finally,  of  laminated  structure,  in 
thin  layers  alternately  of  good  and  worthless  mineral.  All  of  the  latter  struc- 
tures add  difliculty  to  the  problem  of  ore  dressing. 

The  physical  properties  that  have  most  to  do  with  separation  will  be  con- 
sidered next. 

Color  and  Luster. — These  qualities  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  hand  pick- 
ing. Slight  differences  in  color  or  in  luster — ^for  instance,  the  brass  yellow  of 
chalcopyrite,  the  pale  yellow  of  pyrite,  the  white  of  arsenopyrite,  the  vitreous 
luster  of  quartz,  the  resinous  of  sphalerite,  the  adamantine  of  diamond  and 
cerassite,  the  dull  of  chalk  and  the  pearly  of  talc — ^furnish  valuable  aids  in 
hand  picking. 

Spbcifio  Gravity. — The  difference  in  specific  gravity  of  minerals  affords  one 
of  the  surest  means  of  separating  them  from  each  other.  Specific  gravity  may 
be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  substances.  For 
convenience,  distilled  water  at  60®  P.  is  usually  taken  as  the  standard  of  compari- 
son. One  cubic  centimeter  of  quartz  weighs  2.653  grams,  while  one  cubic  centi- 
meter of  water  weighs  1  gram.  One  vomme  of  quartz,  therefore,  weighs  2.653 
times  as  much  as  one  volume  of  water  at  60®  P.  In  like  manner  one  volume  of 
copper  is  found  to  be  8.8  times  as  heavy  as  one  volume  of  water.  The  specific 
gravity  of  quartz  is,  therefore,  said  to  be  2.653,  while  that  of  copper  is  8.8. 

We  can  go  still  further  and  compare  the  copper  with  the  quartz,  with  the 
above  figures  as  a  basis,  and  divide  8.8  by  2.653,  which  gives  3,317,  from  which 
we  conclude  that  one  volume  of  copper  is  3.317  times  as  heavy  as  one  volume  of 
quartz. 

Liquids  also  vary  in  specific  gravity.  Ocean  water  is  denser  than  fresh  water; 
Great  Salt  Lake  water  is  denser  than  ocean  water.  Unless  some  adverse  condi- 
tion is  introduced,  the  denser  the  water  the  better  will  it  serve  for  the  separation 
of  minerals. 

A  table  of  specific  gravities  of  minerals  taken  from  Dana's  ''System  of 
Mineralogy,"  1892,  is  given  in  the  appendix,  comprising  minerals  which  are 
more  or  less  apt  to  be  present  in  the  ore  deposits  of  this  country.  A  few 
artificial  products  are  also  included  for  convenience.  Against  many  of  the 
minerals  two  figures  are  given — thus,  the  specific  gravity  of  quartz  is  said  to  be 
from  2.653  to  2.660,  which  shows  that  its  specific  gravity  is  not  absolutely  con- 
stant, but  varies  from  one  figure  to  the  other. 

As  already  stated,  the  differences  in  specific  gravity  of  the  minerals  furnish 
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the  most  valuable  means  for  their  separation^  and  this  property  may  be  employed 
in  two  different  ways,  namely,  as  affecting-  settling  power,  or  as  affecting 
momentum. 

Settling  Power  of  the  Particles  in  Air,  Water,  or  Other  Media. — ^In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  of  two  particles  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  the  heavier  will 
settle  faster  than  the  lighter,  and  of  two  particles  of  different  specific  gravities 
and  the  same  settling  velocity,  that  with  the  higher  specific  gravity  will  be  of 
smaller  diameter  than  the  other.  The  ratio  between  these  two  diameters  will 
have  an  approximately  constant  value  under  similar  conditions,  and  these  are 
called  settling  ratios. 

Momentum. — ^When  a  particle  is  given  a  high  velocity  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, the  path  it  follows  is  called  its  trajectory.  Of  two  particles  of  the  same 
size  and  shape,  the  heavier  will  have  the  longer  trajectory,  and  of  two  particles 
with  different  gravities  but  the  Bsune  trajectory,  that  with  the  higher  gravity 
will  be  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  other. 

Adhesion  has  its  place  in  plate  amalgamation.  When  clean  particles  of 
gold  are  coated  with  mercury  and  brought  into  contact  with  an  amalgamated 
copper  plate,  the  gold  adheres  to  the  plate,  while  the  quartz  particles  with  which 
the  gold  was  associated  do  not  adhere.  The  gold  is  thereby  separated  from  the 
quartz.  If  the  mercury  is  clean  the  capillarity  is  concave  or  positive,  like  that 
of  water,  and  the  gold  adheres  strongly;  if  the  mercury  is  sick  or  foul,  the 
capillarity  is  convex  or  negative,  and  the  gold  is  lost.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of 
capillarity  and,  therefore,  belongs  among  the  physical  properties  of  the  minerals. 

Diamonds  adhere  to  a  greasy  surface,  while  quartz  does  not,  effecting  thereby 
an  economical  separation. 

Oreasiness. — This  is  the  term  used  to  express  the  tendency  of  minerals  to 
float  on  the  surface  of  water  as  if  they  were  greasy.  It  is  caused  by  the  aver- 
sion of  the  surface  of  the  particle  to  become  wetted.  The  particle  may  carry 
an  air  bubble  down  with  it,  which  later  floats  it  to  the  surface,  or  its  dry  surface 
may  prevent  its  sinking  at  all,  the  particle  floating  at  the  base  of  a  little  dimple 
or  depression  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  causes  much  trouble  in  ore 
dressing.  All  minerals  exhibit  the  tendency,  but  with  some  species  it  is  very 
marked;  for  instance,  in  native  copper,  native  gold,  cassiterite,  sphalerite, 
graphite,  and  some  of  the  silver  minerals.  This  property  may  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  difficulty  to  overcome  than  as  a  help,  for  the  reason  that  it  cannot 
be  depended  upon — at  one  moment  a  given  grain  will  float,  at  another  it  will 
sink.  An  approach  toward  a  useful  effect  may  be  gained  by  forcing  large 
quantities  of  air  in  fine  bubbles  to  the  bottom  of  the  sand  in  a  water  tank.  The 
floating  scum,  when  caught  by  gently  dipping  transverse  gates,  often  gives  a 
higher  assay  than  any  product  in  a  mill. 

Magnetism. — ^The  attraction  to  the  magnet  is  quite  strong  in  some  minerals 
and  metals,  notably  magnetite,  some  forms  of  pyrrhotite,  cast  iron,  wrought 
iron,  steel,  nickel  and  cobalt.  Other  minerals,  such  as  franklinite,  chromite, 
serpentine,  black  blende,  garnet,  etc.,  have  very  weak  magnetisuL  Still  others, 
such  as  quartz,  calcite,  gypsum,  feldspar,  etc.,  exhibit  no  attraction  at  all.  By 
using  properly  constructed  magnets  this  property  may  be  made  of  great  value, 
not  only  separating  the  magnetic  from  the  non-magnetic,  but  those  that  are 
more  magnetic  from  those  that  are  less  so. 

Change  op  Magnetism  by  Heat.— Certain  minerals,  especially  those  of 
iron,  when  heated,  lose  oxygen,  carbonic  acid  or  sulphur,  and  are  changed 
from  being  non-magnetic  or  only  slightly  magnetic  to  strongly  magnetic.  The 
magnet  may  then  be  employed  for  separating  them  from  non-magnetic  minerals. 

Change  op  Pobosity  by  Heat. — Certain  minerals,  for  example,  pyrite,  if 
heated  gradually  sufficiently  high  and  for  a  sufficient  time,  part  with  some 
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▼olatile  ingredient,  for  example  sulphur,  and  by  becoming  porous  they  change 
to  a  lower  specific  gravity,  and  can  then  be  separated  from  minerals  whose 
specific  gravity  was  equal  to  theirs  before  the  heating  took  place. 

Decrepitation. — Some  minerals,  when  laid  upon  a  hot  plate,  decrepitate  or 
fly  to  pieces  through  the  unequal  expansion  which  overcomes  the  cohesion  of  the 
molecules.  Calcite,  fluorite  and  barite  are  examples  of  this.  A  mineral  which 
decrepitates  may  be  separated  from  one  which  does  not,  by  decrepitating  and 
sifting;  the  latter  mineral  will  be  found  on  the  sieve,  while  that  which  was 
finely  decrepitated  will  have  gone  through. 

The  Use  op  Supplementary  Principles. — ^A  process  usually  consists  of 
two  or  more  successive  steps,  in  which  the  later  is  supplementary  to  the  earlier. 
Thus,  sorting  in  classifiers  is  followed  by  sizing  on  slime  tables;  and  sizing  by 
screens  is  followed  by  sorting  on  jigs.  In  each  case  the  first  step  prepares  the 
ore  for  the  second,  and  the  second  supplements  and  completes  the  work  which 
the  first  step  was  incapable  of  performing  alone.  Neither  step  is  complete 
without  the  other. 

The  ixse  of  graded  crushing  and  graded  separation  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
slimes  produced  is  quite  frequently  resorted  to  with  brittle  minerals. 

§  3.  Ore  dressing  is  divided  into  two  parts,  severing  and  separating: 

1.  Severing  or  Detaching, — The  valuable  minerals  as  they  occur  in  the  rock, 
are  attached  to  waste  minerals,  and  to  sever  the  one  from  tiie  other,  the  various 
steps  of  breaking,  crushing  and  comminuting  are  used. 

2.  Separating. — ^After  the  crushing  has  severed  the  valuable  minerals  from 
the  waste,  the  two  are  still  mixed  together ;  and  the  true  separation,  which  puts 
the  good  ore  into  the  store  bin  and  sends  the  waste  to  the  dump,  must  then  take 
place. 


PART  I. 
BREAKING,  CRUSHING,  COMMINUTING. 
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BREAKING,  CRUSHING,  COMMINUTING. 

The  valuable  minerals  occur  associated  with  and  attached  to  waste  rock,  and 
before  any  separation  can  take  place  the  one  mineral  must  be  severed,  detached 
or  unlocked  from  the  other,  and  this  is  done  by  one  or  more  of  the  following 
means:  blasting  in  the  mine;  calcining  by  fire;  steam  hammers;  drop  hammers; 
hand  hammers;  rock  breakers;  crushing  rolls;  steam  stamps;  gravity  stamps; 
and  the  various  fine  grinders.  The  several  operations  and  machines  will  be 
taken  up  somewhat  in  the  order  of  sizes  of  rock  which  they  treat,  those  which 
treat  larger  lumps  being,  as  a  rule,  considered  earlier. 

Crushing  machines  may  be  divided  into  three  great  groups,  namely:  those 
which  break  by  pressure;  those  which  break  by  a  blow;  and  those  which  break 
by  abrading  or  grinding.    These  principles  are  discussed  in  Chapter  VII. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PBELIMINABY  CRUSHING. 

Prdiminary  crashing  is  done  by:  blasting  in  the  mine;  calcining  for  fria- 
bilitjy  with  or  without  quenching;  by  sledging^  spalling  and  cobbing  hammers; 
steam  hammers  and  drop  hammers;  rock  breakers;  special  forms  of  rolls;  log 
wafihers  and  wash  trommels. 

§4.  Blasting  in  the  Mine. — Though  strictly  speaking  this  operation  lies 
outside  the  realm  of  ore  dressings  it  may  be  made  to  help  or  to  hinder  the  con- 
centration which  follows,  according  to  the  maimer  in  which  it  is  conducted. 
For  example,  high-power  explosives  break  the  rock  much  smaller  than  those  of 
low  power,  and  lessen  the  work  of  the  hammer  and  rock  breaker  very  mate- 
rially. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  valuable  minerals  are  brittle,  a  high  explosive 
may  cause  too  large  an  amount  of  fines,  leading  to  subsequent  loss  in  the  mill. 
The  occurrence  of  the  ore  in  the  vein  is  often  in  a  pay  streak  of  limited  width, 
and  when  this  happens  the  bore  holes  may  be  put  in  barren  adjacent  rock.  With 
this  precaution,  the  pulverizing  effect  of  the  high-power  explosives  may  extend 
to  burren  rock  only,  and  the  advantage  of  breaking  small  be  obtained  from  its 
use,  without  the  disadvantage  of  pulverizing  the  ore.  In  deposits  where  the 
above  precaution  cannot  be  taken,  and,  as  a  result,  an  undue  quantity  of  fines 
is  being  formed,  a  lower  power  explosive  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  cure  for  the 
eviL 

§  5.  Calcining  for  Friability,  with  or  without  Quenching  by  Water. 
— ^When  an  ore  is  heated  by  fire  the  minerals  are  cracked  and  fissured  in  all 
directions  by  the  unequal  expansion,  rendering  them  very  friable,  and  if  they 
are  dropped  into  water  when  hot  the  effect  is  increased.  Thi£  operation 
inereasea  the  capacity  of  the  crushing  machines  which  follow,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  increases  the  tendency  to  slime,  and  also  the  tendency  of  sulphides  and 
other  minerals  to  decompose  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  the  subsequent  treatment, 
either  favorably  or  unfavorably.  An  instance  is  recorded  in  which  calcined 
quartz  yielded  15%  more  slimes  than  raw  quartz,  when  crushed  by  stamps.** 

At  Ammeberg,  Sweden,  in  the  works  of  the  Vieille  Montague  Co.,  coarse  ore 
is  "softened*'  by  heating  in  kilns,  in  order  to  lessen  wear  on  the  crushing 
machinery.  Quenching  with  water  was  tried,  but  the  blende  decrepitated  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  serious  loss  in  slimes,  and  it  was,  therefore,  given 
up.*'  At  AUevard,  France,  spathic  iron  ore  is  "softened''  by  calcining,  so  that 
schist  and  quartz  can  be  separated  much  more  easily  than  without  calcining.^^ 
At  Altenberg,  Saxony,  tin  ore  is  sometimes  made  friable  by  heap  roasting,  with 
fagots,  chips  and  roots  for  fuel.'  At  some  of  the  corundum  mines  in  North 
Carolina,  the  large  blocks  of  hornblende,  feldspar  and  gneiss  are  prepared  for 
the  rock  breakers  by  building  a  fire  on  them,  and  then  suddenly  throwing  on 
water." 

Breaking  by  Hammers,  with  or  without  Hand  Picking. 

§6.  Hammers  are  used  for  breaking  the  lumps  that  are  too  large  for  the 
machine  breakers;  or  to  aid  hand  picking,  by  which  clean  ore  is  set  aside  for 
the  smelter,  and  clean  waste  for  the  dump.  Hammers  of  several  kinds  are 
MseA:  sledges,  spalling  hammers,  cobbing  hammers,  steam  hammers,  and  drop 
hammers. 
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Hand  Sledges. — These  are  two-hand  hammers  and  are  used  in  all  mining 
regions  for  sledging,  ragging  or  breaking  the  larger  rocks  to  bring  them  to  a 
size  which  will  enter  the  jaws  of  the  machine  breaker.  Where  the  valuable 
mineral  cleaves  from  the  waste  rock  in  compact,  rich  fragments  of  sufficient 
size,  hand  picking  accompanies  this  work. 

Two  chief  types  of  hammers  appear  to  find  favor:  those  with  beveled  edges 
are  shown  in  Pig.  1 ;  those  with  sharp  edges  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.    One  hammer 
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PIG.  4. 


with  a  sharp  pean  running  at  right  angles  to  the  handle  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
The  advantage  of  two  faces  on  a  hammer  is  that  it  can  be  used  twice  as  long 
before  it  has  to  be  re-faced.  The  claim  for  the  sharp-edged  face  is  that  a  skill- 
ful operator  can  cleave  the  rock  with  the  edges  and  thus  effect  a  more  perfect 
separation  of  the  valuable  mineral  from  the  waste.  To  maintain  the  edges, 
these  hammers  have  to  be  faced  up  more  often  than  those  with  beveled  edges. 
The  sharp  pean,  set  at  right  angles  to  the  handle,  such  as  is  used  in  Mill  28, 
(see  Fig.  3),  has  the  advantage  that  cleavage  strokes  of  great  accuracy  can  be 
made  with  it.  Some  managers  claim  that  the  skill  of  the  workman  is  all 
important,  and  that  the  shape  of  the  hammer,  whether  square  faced  or  beveled, 
is  a  matter  of  indifference.    Others,  maintaining  the  virtues  of  the  square  face, 

TABLE   2. — SLEDGES   USED   IN   THE   MILLS. 
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88 
80 
40 
48 
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86 

84 
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•  12,000  feet  above  sea  level 


dissent  from  the  latter  proposition,  while  they  agree  to  the  former.  Table  2 
gives  some  sizes  and  forms  of  sledges,  and  the  localities  in  which  they  are  used. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  lightest  sledge  recorded  (10  pounds),  is  used  in  the 
light  air  of  a  very  high  altitude — 12,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  Mill  40  uses  a  lighter  hammer  for  soft  rock  and  a  heavier  one  for  hard  rock. 

In  regard  to  the  length  of  handle,  the  mill  practice  as  found,  ranges  from  28 
to  36  inches  gross  length.  As  a  general  principle,  the  longer  the  handle  the 
greater  the  speed  of  the  blow,  but  beyond  36  inches  the  heavy  sledges  become 
unwieldy. 

In  most  of  the  mills  where  sledges  are  used,  they  serve  only  to  facilitate  hand 
picking  (see  Chapter  XIII.),  the  principal  part  of  the  breaking  being  done  by 
machine;  but  in  Mills  2  and  14  all  of  the  breaking  is  done  by  hand.  In  Mill 
77  such  ore  as  needs  to  be  broken  before  being  fed  to  the  stamps,  is  broken  by 
sledges.    The  machine  breaker,  in  this  case,  however,  would  be  used  if  there 
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were  sufficient  height.*  In  Mill  25,  ore  is  broken  by  sledges  small  enough  to 
feed  to  the  9  X  15-inch  Blake  breakers. 

§  7.  Spalling  Hammers. — These  are  two-hand  hammers,  but  are  much  lighter 
than  sledges;  and  the  operation  of  spalling  is  the  breaking  of  moderate  sized 
lumps  down  to  a  uniform  size,  with  swift,  light  blows;  for  example,  bringing 
pyrite  down  to  a  suitable  size  for  kiln  roasting,  with  the  minimum  production 
of  fines.  The  spalling  hammers  used  at  Mill  13  (Fig.  4)  are  of  two  sizes,  which 
weigh  2  and  3  pounds  respectively,  each  of  which  has  a  27-inch  handle.  The 
larger  hammer  is  of  l|-inch,  the  smaller  of  IJ-inch  square  steel,  expanded  at 
the  eye  for  strength.  Each  is  6  inches  long  and  the  faces  are  rounded  almost  to 
a  hemisphere,  and  with  them  5-inch  cubes  are  broken  to  2  inches  in  size.  What 
appears  to  be  the  best  form  of  handle  for  a  spalling  hammer  is  much  smaller 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends.  It  is  30  to  36  inches  long,  about  1^  inches 
thick  at  the  hand  end,  about  1  inch  thick  at  the  hammer  end,  but  shaved  down 
to  J  inch  for  a  distance  of  10  inches,  beginning  6  inches  from  the  hammer.  Such 
a  handle  has  withstood  five  months  of  constant  use  by  a  careful  man,  while  the 
average  life  of  an  ordinary  handle  is  scarcely  four  days.*'  In  addition  to 
increasing  the  life  of  the  handle,  the  flexibility  saves  the  shock  to  the  workman's 
hands. 

The  capacity  of  a  man  for  spalling  is  given  by  the  authorities  as  follows: 


Ponnds  per  hour. 

Material. 

Size  of  product 

Potors 

Rittioger... 

1,400 
860  to  685  C^  to  (H4  cubic  feet). 

Ordtnaiy  Bulijhkle  ore. 
Average  ons. 

6    Inchee. 

9SLL       ** 

§  8.  Cobbing  Hammehs. — ^These  are  small  one-hand  hammers,  and  the  object 
of  cobbing  is  to  cleave  and  to  hand  pick  the  good  ore  from  the  refuse.  The 
cobber  generally  sits  down  to  his  work.  A  good  form  of  cobbing  hammer  has 
at  one  end  a  sharp  wedge-shaped  pean  placed  either  parallel  to  or  at  right  angles 
with  the  handle ;  and  at  the  other  end,  a  flat  face  with  sharp  edges ;  and  weighs 
from  2  to  4  poimds.  The  flat  face  is  used  for  the  harder  strokes,  the  sharp 
pean  for  the  finer  work.  The  sharp-edged  pean  at  right  angles  to  the  handle 
has  the  advantage  that  one  can  strike  a  truer  blow,  and  cleave  the  good  ore 
from  the  refuse  more  perfectly.  The  pean  parallel  to  the  handle  has  the 
advantage  that  the  fragments  fly  to  right  and  left  instead  of  toward  and  away 
from  the  operator.  No  cobbing  hammers  were  found  in  use  in  the  mills  visited 
by  the  author.  Various  sizes  of  hammers,  quoted  from  different  authors^  are 
indicated  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3. — ^HAMMERS  QUOTED  PROM  AUTHORS. 


SledglD^. 

SpalUiig. 

Ckibbing. 

SSSS: 

Handle  length. 
Inches. 

Weight. 
Pounds. 

Handle  length. 
Inches. 

Weight. 
Pounds. 

Handle  length. 
Inches. 

Vaster.. 

10  to  12 
8tom 

4  or  6 

(8  to  4. 
<5to8for 
(totighest  rock 

8Mto4H 

riUtoSfor 

l8to4for 
L  hard  rock. 
8.8  to  8.6 
About  8.6 

•10  to  19 

BatoD  de  la  Goapmiere. 

About  48 

riD>rff>^*rh, ...  TT.  .... . 

8 

86 

About  18 

Louis 

8tk 

80 

F«>tets. 

Bitttogec 

8 



80  to  86 

8to4 

t  Sometimes  as  light  as  6  pounds. 


•Sfnoe  the  above  was  written  it  has  been  found  possible  to  introduce  machine  breakers,  and  they  are  now 
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§  9.  Steah  Hakmers  of  large  size  were  formerly  used  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  at  Mine  44.  These  hammers  weighed  a  ton  or  more  and  were  lifted  and 
forced  downward  by  steam  cylinder  and  piston,  in  the  same  manner  as  large 
forging  hammers.  For  convenience,  the  anvil  was  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
floor  to  make  easy  the  placing  of  rock  masses  and  the  removal  of  the  fragments. 
The  use  of  higher  power  explosives  in  the  mine,  and  of  larger  rock  breakers  in 
the  rock  houses  has  done  away  with  this  machine. 

A  small  steam  hammer,  made  by  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  is  used  in  the  rock 
house  of  Mine  47  for  cleaning  mass  copper  from  adhering  rock.  The  cylinder 
is  10  inches  in  diameter,  with  stroke  18  inches  long.  The  steam  pressure  is 
60  pounds  per  square  inch;  the  number  of  strokes  is  144  per  minute,  more  or 
less,  and  it  consumes  about  eight  horse  power.  The  weight  of  the  striking  part 
is  400  pounds.  The  anvil  weighs  about  3,000  pounds.  The  shoe  is  made  of 
gray  cast  iron,  which  lasts  90  days  and  is  more  durable  than  chilled  cast  iron. 
Three  men  working  with  this  hammer,  can  dress  one  ton  of  mass  copper  per 
hour.    It  yields: 

Clean  copper  (about  75%  copper)  to  smelter. 

Eich  copper  rock  (7  to  10%  copper)  to  the  stamps. 

Drop  Hammers^  operated  on  the  principle  of  a  pile  driver,  are  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  for  breaking  large  lumps  and 
cleaning  mass  copper  preparatory  to  smelting.  They  are  used  in  the  rock  houses 
of  Mines  46,  47  and  48.  The  hammer  is  lifted  between  guides  by  a  rope,  an 
overhead  sheave  and  a  winding  drum.  When  at  the  top,  the  drum  is  released 
and  the  hammer  falls,  unwinding  the  rope  as  it  goes  down.  The  hammer  has  a 
shoe  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone.  The  die  is  supported  upon  heavy  founda- 
tions to  withstand  the  shock,  and  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  floor  for  conven- 
ience in  bringing  masses  of  rock  and  removing  the  resulting  fragments.  The  shoe 
and  die  are  replaceable  when  worn  out.  Details  of  the  drop  hammers  in  the 
mills  are  given  in  Table  4. 

TABLE  4. — ^DROP   HAKMERS. 


MiU 
No. 

Entire  Hammer. 

Shoe  Alone. 

5S: 

j^^ 

Diameter. 
iDcfaes. 

Weight 
Pounds. 

F^*: 

Top  Diam. 
Inches. 

Bottom  Diam 
Indies. 

Wei^t(aboiit). 

46 
47 

77 

12 

2,000 
8,000 
2,000 

12 

12 

8 

2G0 

6 
0to20 

46 

7 

IS 

12 

12 

8 

280 

8 

§  10.  Advantages  of  Hand  Breaking. — Breaking  by  hand  is  more  expensive 
than  by  machines  if  any  considerable  quantity  of  work  is  being  done ;  but  if  the 
enterprise  is  temporary  or  on  a  small  scale,  or  if  the  valuable  mineral  is  of  high 
value,  or  cleaves  in  compact,  clean  lumps,  hand  work  may  be  the  cheaper. 

Hand  breaking  makes  much  less  fines  than  breaking  by  machine;  and  with 
certain  classes  of  ores,  for  example  preparing  pyrite  for  making  sulphuric  acid, 
this  has  at  times  been  considered  a  suflScient  gain  to  offset  the  advantage  of  the 
cheaper  machine  work.  Hand  breaking  has  the  important  additional  advantage 
of  intelligence — ^it  severs  the  different  minerals  from  each  other  in  a  manner 
most  favorable  for  making  clean  products  by  hand  picking.  This  fact  is  utilized 
in  Mills  13,  17,  46.  47  and  48,  although  they  use  machines  for  the  principal  part 
of  their  breaking. 

The  relative  proportion  of  fines  was  shown  by  a  test  of  2,220  tons  of  average 
copper  ore,  half  of  which  was  broken  by  hand,  and  half  by  a  breaker  set  at  64 


Br  band. 
90.09  per  cent. 

By  breaker. 
82.66  per  cent 

9.81    "     " 

17.83  "      " 
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mm.  opening,  everything  smaller  than  6  mm.  having  been  first  screened  out.** 
The  proportions  of  coarse  to  fine  made  by  the  operations  were  as  follows: 

Tliroagh  94  mm.  on  6  mm. 
Tbrougb  Omm. 

shoving  that  the  breaker  produced  nearly  twice  as  much  fines  as  the  hammer. 

The  advantage  of  the  intelligence  that  is  coupled  with  hand  breaking,  over 
the  mere  mechanical  breaking  done  by  machines,  is  shown  by  a  test  where  49% 
of  clean  products  was  picked  out  in  connection  with  the  former,  while  only  17% 
was  picked  out  in  connection  with  the  latter.**^ 

The  question  as  to  whether  hand  or  machine  breaking  is  preferable  in  any 
given,  case  must  be  decided,  of  course,  by  the  net  profit. 

EOCK  BREAKEBS. 

§  11.  These  machines,  as  a  rule,  constitute  the  first  step  in  ^stematic  crushing 
for  mill  work.  They  all  act  upon  the  principle  of  approaching  and  receding 
jaws  which  crush  the  rock.  They  are  fed  with  ore  of  mixed  sizes  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum diameter  that  the  mouth  or  receiving  opening  can  take,  and  they  break  it 
to  a  uniform  maximum  size,  which  latter  is  determined  by  the  distance  apart  of 
the  jaws  at  the  throat  or  cUscharge  opening.  Since  the  large  size  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  feed  rock  generally  precludes  automatic  feeding,  they  are  fed  by 
hand  or  by  shovel,  in  many  cases  by  chute  sloping  from  the  bottom  of  a  bin, 
the  attendant  easily  pulling  forward  the  ore  in  the  chute  by  a  rake  or  hoe. 

There  are  two  chief  classes  of  machines : 

I.  The  jaw  breakers,  which  are  intermittent  machines. 

II.  The  spindle  or  gyrating  breakers,  which  are  continuous  machines. 

I. — Jaw  Breakers. 

The  jaw  breakers  are  divided  into  three  types  according  to  the  movement  of 
the  jaw : 

(a)  Those  which  are  pivoted  above  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  movement  on  the 
smallest  lump.    / 

(6)  Those  which  have  an  equal  movement  on  all  sizes. 

{c)  Those  which  are  pivoted  below  and  have  the  greatest  movement  on  the 
largest  lump. 

(a)   JAW  BREAKERS  WITH  GREATEST  MOVEMENT  ON  SMALLEST  LUMP. 

§  12.  The  Blake  Breaker,  as  finally  adopted  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  Eli  Whitney 
Blake,  was  the  first  successful  jaw  breaker,  and  it  has  held  its  place  as  the 
standard  machine  ever  since.  The  original  form,  patented  June  15,  1858, 
gave  the  greatest  movement  at  the  mouth.  "The  inventor  quickly  saw  that  for 
rapid  crushing  of  rock  the  conditions  of  movement  of  jaw  should  be  reversed, 
— 4hat  the  lower  part  of  the  crushing  face  should  have  the  greatest  move- 
ment.**^ The  standard  form  which  is  in  the  catalogues  of  all  the  manufac- 
turers, has  the  greatest  movement  on  the  smallest  lump. 

The  Blake  breaker  (see  Pigs.  6,  6  and  7)  is  made  up  of  the  parts  described 
as  follows:  The  frame  1  (Pig.  7)  is  made  of  strong  cast  iron  or  cast  steel,  strongly 
ribbed,  and  amply  thick  to  resist  great  stresses  and  shocks.  Below  and  forming 
parts  of  the  same  casting,  are  the  four  legs  0  (Pig.  5)  with  feet  having  bolt 
holes  for  holding  down  the  machine.  Upon  the  top  of  the  frame  are  the  boxes 
for  the  swing  jaw  shaft  35,  and  the  eccentric  shaft  36.    At  the  rear  is  a  hori- 
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zontal  web  43,  for  the  support  of  the  toggle  wedge  10,  and  toggle  block  8.  The 
fixed  jaw  4,  is  bedded  with  \  inch  of  zijic  against  the  end  of  the  frame  1.  The 
fixed  jaw  plate  5  is  held  in  its  place  by  the  two  cheek  plates  13,  which  are  wedge 
shaped  and  are  driven  to  a  bearing  between  the  fixed  jaw  plate  and  recesses  in 


FIG.    5. — SECTION    OF    BLASE    BREAKER,    MADE    BY    THE    FARREL    FOUNDRY    AND 

MACHINE  CO. 


0.  Legs. 

1.  Frame. 

2.  Swing  jaw. 

3.  Pitman. 

4.  Fixed  jaw. 

5.  ''        •*   plate. 

6.  Swing  '*      •* 

7.  Toggle. 

8.  "      block. 

9.  "      bearing. 

10.  Wedge. 

11.  Fly-wheeL 

12.  Pulley. 

18.  Cheek  plate. 

14.  Pitman  half-box. 

15.  Spring  bar. 

16.  -       rod. 


KEY  TO  FIGS.  5,  6  AND  7. 

17.  Rubber  spring. 

18.  Washer. 
19. 

20.  Thumb  nut. 

21.  Hopper. 

22.  Key. 
28.  Bolt. 

24.  - 

25.  " 

26.  Eye  bolt. 

27.  Lock  wrench. 

28.  ** 

29.  Bolt. 

80.  - 

81.  Set  screw,  for  key. 

82.  Bolt. 


88.  Set  screw. 

84.  Nut. 

85.  Swing  jaw  shaft. 

86.  Eccentric  shaft. 

87.  Cap  for  swing  jaw  shaft. 

88.  **      **  eccentric. 

89.  Key  for  fly-wheel 

40.  Gib. 

41.  Key. 

42.  Supporting  bolt. 
48.  Web. 

44.  Adjusting  bolt. 
46.  Throat. 

46.  Mouth. 

47.  Oil  tubes. 

48.  Recesses  for  cheek  platea 


the  frame  48.     (See  Fig.  7.)     Chilled  cast  iron  with  longitudinal  90**  corru- 
gations appears  to  be  the  most  usual  material  and  form  for  the  jaw  plates. 

The  swing  jaw  2,  is  of  steel  and  is  held  to  its  shaft  35,  by  the  gib  40,  and  key 
bolt  41.  It  is  furnished  with  a  jaw  plate  d,  which  is  held  by  dovetails  to  the 
jaw.  At  the  rear  of  the  jaw  is  a  steel  toggle  bearing  9,  and  near  the  bottom  is 
an  eye  for  the  spring  rod  16. 
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The  pitman  3,  is  of  steel  and  is  suspended  from  the  eccentric  shaft  36,  witli 
bearing  surfaces  of  babbitt  metal  above  and  below  which  can  be  taken  up,  as  they 
wear,  by  the  key  22.  It  is  made  very  strong  to  resist  great  tensile  stress.  It 
has  two  steef  toggle  bearings  9.  The  toggle  block  8,  supported  by  the  bolt  42, 
is  also  furnished  with  a  steel  toggle  bearing  9.  All  four  toggle  bearings  arei 
held  in  place  by  set  screws,  30.     The  wedge  10  is  elevated  or  depressed  by  the 
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bolt  44.  The  two  toggles  7,  are  supported  by  the  toggle  block  8,  the  pitman  3, 
and  swing  jaw  2,  respectively. 

The  two  spring  rods  16,  are  furnished  with  rubber  springs  17,  which  are  held 
in  compression  against  the  spring  bar  15.  The  four  toggle  bearings  9,  are  fur- 
nished with  oil  tubes  47.  These  and  all  the  oil  holes  in  the  boxes  are  kept 
plugged  to  avoid  grit.  The  half  hopper  21  (see  Pig.  6),  covers  the  boxes,  key 
and  oil  holes  of  the  swing  jaw  shaft  and  shields  the  pitman  and  toggles.  The 
heavy  fly-wheel  11  is  attached  to  the  eccentric  shaft  36  by  a  key  39,  and  the 
pulley  12,  is  bolted  to  the  fly-wheel. 

The  receiving  space  46,  is  called  the  mouth  and  is  measured  by  the  width  of 
the  jaw  plates,  that  is  to  say,  the  distance  between  the  cheek  plates;  and  by  the 
gape  or  opening,  that  is  to  say,  the  distance  between  the  tops  of  the  jaw  plates. 
The  discharging  space  45  is  called  the  throat  and  is  measured  by  the  width  of 
the  jaw  plates  and  the  opening  botwoen  the  jaws  when  they  are  farthest  apart. 
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§  13.  Operation  and  Adjustment. — The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  fol- 
lows: As  the  eccentric  lifts  the  pitman,  it  straightens  out  the  toggles,  lengthen- 
ing the  distance  between  their  outer  ends.  This  forces  the  swin^  jaw  to  ap- 
proach the  fixed  jaw,  crushing  the  rock.  When  the  eccentric  lowers  the  pitman, 
it  unlines  the  toggles  and  the  swing  jaw  is  free  to  recede  from  the  fixed  jaw. 
It  is  forced  to  do  so  by  the  rubber  spring  and  it  then  allows  the  crushed  rock 
to  slide  down  to  a  new  bearing  preparatory  for  the  next  nip. 

The  power  is  brought  by  a  belt  to  the  pulley  and  is  consumed  by  the  crushing 
of  rock,  for  a  period  slightly  less  than  one-half  a  revolution,  because  it  requires 
an  instant  of  time  to  settle  the  rock  to  a  bearing  against  the  jaws.    During  the 


FIG.  7. — PLAN  OF  BLAKE  BREAKER^  MADE  BY  FRA8ER  k  OHALKERa 

other  one-half  revolution,  the  power  is  being  accumulated  in  the  fly-wheel. 
Hence  its  action  is  intermittent. 

When,  by  the  wear  of  the  jaw  plates,  the  space  at  the  throat  becomes  too  great 
and  the  crushed  rock  too  coarse,  the  jaws  can  be  brought  nearer  to  each  other  by 
raising  the  wedge  by  means  of  its  nut.  When  the  wear  is  too  great  for  this 
adjustment  to  be  effective,  longer  toggles  can  be  used,  care  being  taken  to  choose 
them  of  lengths  to  keep  the  pitman  vertical.  Later,  the  jaw  plates  may  be  in- 
verted and  the  whole  thing  repeated,  and  finally,  new  jaw  plates  must  be  pro- 
vided. 

§  14.  Details  of  Sizes. — Table  5  shows  the  details  of  the  different  sizes  of 
Blake  breaker  made  by  the  Farrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  some  of  which  are 
illustrated  in  Fig.  8. 

The  capacities  stated  in  the  list  are  approximate,  and  are  based  on  a  rock  or 
ore  that  is  hard  and  friable,  diligently  fed,  and  that  will  clear  itself  quickly  at 
outlet,  and  they  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  material  to  be  broken. 
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Hard  rock  that  breaks  with  a  snap  breaks  faster  than  sandstone.  The  capacity 
Taries  with  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute^  so  that^  where  the  breakers 
are  run  at  300  revolutions,  the  capacity  will  be  -^  more  than  that  given  in 
Table  5.  The  horse  power  required  to  drive  breakers  varies  somewhat,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  material  and  size  to  which  it  is  broken,  but  that  given 
in  the  table  is  a  fair  average,  and  is  equivalent  to : 

11  to  12  tons  per  horse  power  per  24  hours,  crushed  to  IJ  inches. 

15}  to  19  tons  per  horse  power  per  24  hours,  crushed  to  2  inches. 

18  to  22  tons  per  horse  power  per  24  hours,  crushed  to  2}  inches. 


TABUS    5.— 8IZE8 


OF    BLAKE    BBEAKBBS,    MADE    BY    THE    FARREL    FOtTNDBY    ANT 
MACHINE  CO.      (From  tlie  Catalogue.) 
AMii«TiatloDa.~H.  P.  shone  power;  IiLsiDches;  Ft=feet;  Rey.srevolatlons. 


Ho. 


Approximate  eapadtf  in  tooa  pei 
daj  of  M  houn  to  sine  atatod. 


Extreme  dimensions. 


t 


Sise 

of 

puUey. 


>  o 


Total 
Weight. 


U 


Ft.    In. 
1       6 


Ft.    In, 
1       2 


Pounds. 
100 
1,900 
4,660 
8,900 
11,900 
18,000 
15,000 
16,900 
18,800 
90,000 
87,600 
87,600 
60,000 
60,000 


Pounds. 

40 

600 

9,700 

4,400 

6,600 

7,600 

7,600 

0,800 

10,800 

19,000 

99,000 

98,000 

96,700 

96.700 


•These 


haT6  two  driving  pull^ff. 


FIG.  8. — STYLE  OF  BLAKE  NUMBERS  6^  TO  13  INCLUSIVE,  TABLE  5. 
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PIG.  9. — PLAN  OP  NO.  13  BREAKER,  IN  TABLE  5. 

The  large  breaker,  No.  13,  with  jaw  opening  36X24  inches  (see  Pigs.  9 
and  10),  is  used  by  Mill  44  to  crush  the  large  lumps  down  to  12  inches,  work 
which  was  formerly  done  by  a  steam  hammer. 

§  15.  Instructions  for  Mounting  a  Blake  Breaker,  taken  from  a  number  of 
trade  catalogues,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Place  the  frame  1  (Fig.  5)  level  on  the  floor  or  on  the  timbers,  lengthwise. 


FIG.   10. — ELEVATION  OF  NO.   13   BREAKER,  IN  TABLE  5. 


§  15 
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2.  Put  in  swing  jaw  2,  tighten  the  caps  37  on  swing  jaw  shaft  tight  enough 
to  keep  the  shaft  from  moving,  then  put  on  the  lock  nuts. 

3.  Put  in  pitman  3,  with  large  end  of  key  nearest  the  toggle  block  8.  Let 
it  drop  on  a  block  of  wood  high  enough  to  clear  bearings  about  six  inches,  then 
slide  in  the  shaft  36.  Notice  the  marks  on  one  end  of  the  shaft,  so  as  to  get 
the  pulley  end  on  the  driving  side. 

4.  Put  in  the  lower  box  with  thin  wood  packing.     (This  packing  keeps  the 


FIG.    11. — SECTION   OF   THE   BLAKE   CHALLENGE   BREAKER. 


A.  Lower  timber  frame. 

B.  Upper      " 

C.  Clamps. 

D.  Fly-wheela 

E.  PuUev. 

F.  Fixed  jaw  block. 

Q.  Pitman  toggle  block. 


H,  Pitman  half-box. 
7.  Cheeks. 
•7".  Swine  jaw. 
K,  Jaw  shaft. 
L,  Spring. 
M,  Oil  chamber. 
N.  Main  tension  bolts. 


O.  Toggles. 

P.  Jaw  plates. 

12.  Pitman  rod  nuts. 

8.  Main  eccentric  shaft 

T.      **     toggle  block. 

U.  Fixed  jaw  back. 

V.  Spring  rod. 


key  from  tightening  the  lower  box  to  the  shaft.)     Next  put  in  key  from  the 
back  and  tighten  set  screw. 

6.  Lower  shaft  into  bearings  and  put  on  caps,  having  a  piece  of  thin  wood 
or  leather  under  the  caps,  to  keep  them  from  being  screwed  down  too  tight  on  the 
shaft 

6.  Put  on  fly-wheels  according  to  marks  on  the  shaft.  Key  them  tight  to 
clear  the  side  of  the  bearings  about  A  inch,  and  bolt  on  the  driving  pulley  to 
its  place. 

7.  Put  in  the  toggles  7,  the  longer  in  front,  or  between  the  swing  jaw  2  and 
pitman  3.  Let  the  wedge  10  be  screwed  down  to  the  lowest  point.  By  raising 
or  lowering  the  wedge  10  with  nut  44,  the  size  of  the  product  is  changed.  If 
this  will  not  give  the  required  size,  change  either  front  or  back  toggle,  keeping 
the  pitman  3  about  upright.  Put  in  the  spring  rod  16  and  the  rubber  spring 
17,  compressing  the  rubber  only  tight  enough  to  bring  back  the  swing  jaw  2. 

8.  Tighten  ttie  toggle  block  8  with  the  nut  42.  Oil  bearings  by  the  tubes 
47,  set  in  for  the  purpose.  Apply  power  and  breaker  is  ready  for  use.  Keep  iron 
plugs  in  the  oil  tubes  to  exclude  the  dust. 

9.  If  the  fixed  jaw  4  should  require  to  be  cast  up,  use  zinc,  about  J  inch  thick. 
When  the  jaw  plates  are  worn  at  the  lower  ends,  they  can  be  reversed.    If  the 
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steel  toggle  bearings  should  wear,  they  can  also  be  reversed.  It  will  then  be 
necessary  to  drill  oil  holes  on  the  other  side  for  the  oil  tubes. 

§  16.  Other  Breakers  of  the  Blake  Type. — After  the  original  patents 
of  the  Blake  breaker  ran  out  in  1878,  manufacturers  of  mining  machinery 
throughout  the  country  began  to  seek  improvements  upon  the  original.  Some 
of  these  changes  are  indicated  in  the  extracts  given  below,  from  trade  catalogues 
and  from  correspondence. 

§  17.  The  "Blake  Challenge  Rock  Breaker,  or  Sectional  Cushioned  Crusher^* 
is  a  new  design  put  forward  by  Theodore  A.  Blake.  It  combines  hard  wood  beams 
and  wrought-iron  bolts  with  the  requisite  cast-iron  blocks.  The  object  is  to  make 
a  sectional  breaker  of  great  lightness  and  strength.  The  parts  of  it  are  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  11. 

The  wear  of  the  laws  is  taken  up  by  the  main  tension  bolts  N.  Rubber  cushions 
I  inch  thick  are  placed  beneath  the  ends  of  the  upper  frame  B,  to  relieve  the 


FIO.  12. — ^MONARCH  (BLAKE  TYPE)   BREAKER,  MADE  BY  THEODORE  A.  BLAKE. 


C.  Clamps. 
F.  Main  frame. 
H.  Pitman. 
/.  Cheeks 


J.  Swing  jaw. 

jr.  Swing  jaw  shaft. 

L.  Spring. 

K  Tension  bolt. 


O.  Toggles 

P.  Jaw  plates. 

S.  Main  eccentric  shaft 

T.  Toggle  block. 


frame  in  case  of  undue  stress.  In  the  pitman  head  under  the  main  eccentric 
bearing  there  is  a  chamber  M,  for  oiled  cotton  waste  for  lubricating  the  pitman 
head. 

§  18.  Monarch  Breaker, — Theodore  A.   Blake  has  also  made  a  large-sized 
breaker^  which  he  calls  "Monarch/^  with  an  inverted  pitman,  this  form  being 
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choMn  in  order  to  lighten  the  weight  of  the  frame.    It  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  12, 
and  its  details  are  given  in  Table  6. 

XABLB  6.-H9IZBS  OF  THB  MONABOH  BBEAKEB.    (Froin  the  Catfttogue.) 


llonthSise. 

iMbM. 

AiUHroiiliiiati^  Weight. 

DrlTtoKMlV 

Hone  Power 
rwpxired. 

80x18 
80x16 
80x18 
60x80 

66,000 
60,000 
46,000 
160,000 

97^16 
971x14 
Vtxl2 

80 
86 
86 

At  Pittsbnrg,  Pa.,  a  30X18  machine  running  at  300  revolutions  per  minute 
and  using  45  to  50  horse  power,  is  reported  to  crush  16-inch  cube  limestone  to 
4-inch  cuoe,  at  the  rate  of  30  tons  per  hour  and  at  a  cost  of  2|  cents  per  ton. 
The  same  machine  on  hard  Vermillion  hematite,  crushes  600  tons  per  24  hours 
to  3  inches  at  a  cost  of  3^  cents  per  ton;  on  softer  ores  it  crushes  750  tons  per 
24  hours. 

§  19.  S.  R.  Krom  makes  Sectional  Breakers  of  the  Blake  Type  with  two  or 
four  tension  bolts.  He  uses  toggles  with  cylindrical  faces  rolling  upon  plane 
surfaces  to  do  away  with  the  friction,  thus  saving  wear,  power,  ana  oil.  As 
shown  in  Fig.  19,  the  toggles  are  supported  at  each  end  by  flattened  gear  teeth 
which  occupy  only  22.5%  of  the  horizontal  width  of  the  bearing  surface.  To 
guard  the  machine  against  breaking  by  the  feeding  of  a  hammer  head  or  other 
hard  object,  he  uses  upon  the  tension  bolts  either  breaking  cups  of  cast  iron  which 
yield  by  breaking  or  malleable  washers  which  yield  by  bending,  or  he  puts  an 
elastic  connection  into  his  pitman  by  means  of  a  car  spring.  For  lubricating 
l^e  under  side  of  the  eccentric  journal,  he  uses  a  paclang  (Fig.  19),  held  in 
place  by  a  spring.  His  jaw  plates  are  made  up  of  tempered  steel  bars  running 
across  tiie  jaws,  as  in  Fig.  19. 

§  20.  The  Union  Iron  Works  Breaker  has  both  the  jaw  plates  keyed  at  the  top 
by  keys  running  the  whole  width  of  the  jaw.  The  opposing  grip  is  obtained 
from  a  dovetail  in  the  back  of  the  jaw  plate  and  running  across  it,  which  is 
forced  against  the  edge  of  a  dovetail  socket  in  the  jaw. 

§  21.  A  Duplex  Breaker  made  by  the  Farrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.  serves 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  machine.  This  is,  in  effect,  two  breakers  in  one. 
Table  7  gives  the  sizes.  The  two  jaws  come  forward  alternately,  each  in  its  own 
compartment. 


rABLB  7. — 8IZBS  OF  FARBEL  DUPLEX  BBEAKEB.    (From  tte  CMalogaa) 

Vo. 

Moolh 

OuMcity  in  Tons  p«r  Day  of  84  Hours 

PS^ 

Rev.  per 
Minute. 

H.P. 
required. 

Weight 

^^^ 

IS 

16 

40x6 
40x10 

Itoa.  In. 
400  toS 
900  to8 

Tons.  In. 
S88tol 
780  to8 

Tom.  In. 
144  to    U 
4SOtolV2 

ImdiM. 
80x0 
80x10 

800 

800 

90 
80 

Potmdi. 
91,S00 
84,800 

Founds. 
18,400 

§  22.  Brennan  &  Young  make  a  breaker  which  has  its  movable  jaw  divided 
vertically ;  one  half  advances  while  the  other  retreats.  The  two  jaws  are  adjacent 
to  each  other  in  the  same  compartment.  For  details  of  this  as  found  in  the  nulls, 
see  Table  9,  Mill  8d,  breakers  Nos.  1  and  2. 

§23.  The  lever  pattern  of  Blake  breaker  (see  Fig.  13)  is  lighter  and  has 
parts  more  accessible  than  the  pitman  pattern  for  the  same  work.  It  has  a  large 
eccentric  atrcdce  causing  undue  wear.    The  power  is  transmitted  through  a  belt^ 
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a  pulley,  a  crank  2,  a  connecting  rod  3,  a  lever  4,  pitman  5,  and  a  pair  of  toggles 
6,  to  the  swing  jaw  7. 

§  24.  The  Oiant  Rock  Breaker,  made  by  the  Parke  &  Lacy  Co.,  is  of  the  Blake 
type  and  has  a  sectional  cast-iron  frame  and  four  strong  tension  rods. 

The  jaw  plates  of  this  breaker,  called  pin  plates,  are  made  of  cast  steel,  studded 
with  special  steel  pins  which  are  made  very  hard  and  driven  into  holes  drilled 
in  the  plates.  The  cast  steel  wears  more  rapidly  than  the  special  steel  pins,  which 
therefore  furnish  projecting  points.  The  take-up  shell  of  the  pitman  in  which 
the  eccentric  shaft  works  is  provided  with  springs  (see  Pig.  18),  and  as  the 
eccentric  wears  out  of  true  the  springs  take  up  the  lost  motion  and  thereby 
prevent  pounding,  so  that  the  machine  may  be  run  at  a  higher  speed.  The  pit- 
man is  made  hollow  to  lighten  it. 


FIG.  13. — SECTION  OP  A  9  X  13-INCH  BLAKE  BBEAKJBB  OF  THE  LBVBB  PATTBBN. 

§  25.  The  Risdon  Iron  Works  use  four  or  six  tension  rods  on  the  cast-iron 
frame,  making  the  breaker  sectional.  They  place  the  wedge  for  adjusting  the 
jaw  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  pitman,  moving  the  toggle  bearings  apart  or 
together,  according  as  decreased  or  increased  space  between  the  jaws  is  aesired. 
The  wedge  bolt  is  on  a  cast-iron  plate  which  serves  as  breaking  piece  for  the 
machine.  A  babbitted  gib  and  spring  key-bolt  are  used  under  the  main  shaft 
at  the  head  of  the  pitman  to  take  up  wear  and  prevent  pounding.  The  pitinan  is 
made  hollow  to  lighten  it. 

§  26.  The  Joshua  Hendy  Machine  Works  use  four  tension  bolts  with  cast-iron 
frame,  making  their  machines  (the  Hercules  Rock  Breaker)  of  the  sectional 
pattern.    They  also  use  cast  steel  jaw  plates. 

§  27.  In  the  breaker  made  by  the  Fulton  Iron  Works  the  fixed  jaw  is  held 
in  place  by  four  eye-bolts  which  act  as  the  chief  tension  pieces  of  the  machine. 
By  loosening  the  two  upper  eye-bolts  and  slipping  them  to  one  side,  the  fixed  jaw 
can  be  quickly  revolved  down  to  a  horizontal  position  for  repairs.  The  jaw  plates 
consist  of  horizontal  steel  bars  placed  one  above  the  other.  A  key-bolt  and  spring 
gib  hold  the  babbitt  and  the  under  side  of  the  eccentric  at  the  head  of  the  pit- 
man to  take  up  lost  motion  and  prevent  pounding.  A  spiral  spring  is  used  for 
opening  the  jaw.  They  also  make  a  breaker  with  two  heavy  tension  rods  below 
and  two  shorter,  lighter  rods  above,  with  a  view  to  lightening  the  frame. 
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§  28.  In  a  Blake  breaker  made  by  the  Gates  Iron  Works,  the  toggle  block  8 
(see  Fig.  5)  is  made  adjustable  up  and  down^  which  affords  a  means  of  varying 
ibe  angle  between  the  toggles  and  consequently  the  amoimt  of  throw.  The  varia- 
tion is  given  in  Table  17. 

§29.  A  2SX30'inch  Blake  breaker  used  at  the  Minnesota  Iron  Mine  was 
modified  so  as  to  overcome  trouble  from  stalling  on  hard  ore.  The  angle  be- 
tween the  toggles  was  flattened  as  much  as  possible  and  the  throw  of  the  eccentric 
was  increased  to  2  inches  in  order  to  retain  a  movement  of  1^  inches  at  the 
throat.  The  jaw  plates  were  also  made  in  four  sections  so  that,  as  the  bottom 
section  wears  faster  than  the  others,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  it  out,  move  the 
other  three  sections  down  one  position,  and  put  a  new  section  in  at  the  top. 

§  30.  Walbum  &  Swensen  use  hammered  steel  for  the  eccentric  shafts. 
Friedrich  Krupp  Orusonwerk  of  Germany  has  some  500  different  models  for 
chilled  cast-iron  jaws.  The  Colorado  Iron  Works  use  siiitable  oil  cellars  in  all 
the  boxes,  to  better  the  lubrication. 

§  31.  The  Buchanan  Bock  Breaker  (see  Fig.  14),  made  by  the  George  V. 
Cresson  Company,  of  New  York,  has  its  fixed  jaw  B  pivoted  at  F,  which  enables 
the  adjustment  of  the  space  between  the  jaws  to  be  made  through  the  cross  bar 
L  and  the  tension  bolts  and  lock  nuts  E.  V-washers  slip  over  flie  tension  bolts 
between  L  and  the  frame  and  keep  the  fixed  jaw  firmly  in  place.  This  arrange- 
ment allows  a  variation  in  adjustment  of  3  or  4  inches  without  changing  the 
toggles.  This  breaker  is  built  largely  of  steel  and  is  made  sectional  for  ease  of 
transportation,  and  to  give  greater  strength  to  the  parts  needing  it. 

In  an  older  type  of  this  breaker,  the  two  jaws  were  both  movable,  one  being 
pivoted  at  L  and  the  other  at  a  point  about  two-thirds  the  distance  from  the 
toggle  up  to  P.  The  tops  of  the  jaws  P  and  F  were  connected  by  two  double 
eye-bars,  the  result  being  that  the  motion  at  F  was  about  one-half  that  imparted 
to  the  other  jaw  at  the  end  of  the  toggle.  The  respective  movements  of  the 
jaws,  measured  on  a  figure,  were  as  shown  in  Table  8. 

TABLB  8. — ^MOVEMEKTS  OF  OLD  BUCHANAN  BBEAEEB. 


Movement 

of  jaw  B. 

Inches. 

MoTement 

of  Jaw  B'. 

Inches. 

Sum  of  two 

Morementa. 

IncheB. 

Atthetopof  jaws... 

0.375 
0.280 
0.187 
0.000 

0.000 
0.187 
0.875 
0.750 

0.875 
0.4«7 
0.668 
0.750 

Vkftomwo 

At  bottom j 

The  defects  of  this  breaker  were  that  the  movement  was  such  as  to  cause 
more  or  less  grinding  which  increased  the  wear  of  the  jaw  plates  and  the  per- 
centage of  fines  in  the  product.  Also  the  eye-bars  wore  in  a  short  time  so 
that  there  was  much  lost  motion. 

A  Buchanan  breaker  is  used  as  the  No.  1  breaker  in  Mill  90,  but  the  author 
is  unable  to  state  whether  it  is  of  the  old  or  new  type. 

%  32.  Details  of  Blake  Type  of  Breakers  from  the  Mills. — ^Table  9  gives  the 
de&ils  of  breakers  of  the  Blake  type  used  in  the  mills  visited  by  the  author. 

It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  142  breakers  114  are  of  pitman  pattern  and  28  are 
of  lever  pattern,  and  that  out  of  136  breakers  116  are  with  solid  cast-iron  frame 
and  20  are  with  sectional  cast-iron  frame.  Two  columns  for  capacity  are  given. 
The  "Actual  Capacity^'  is  the  work  the  machine  actually  does  during  24  hours. 
It  18  a  common  practice  to  work  the  breaker  for  only  one  shift  or  even  less  per 
day.  The  "Estimated  Capacity*  is  the  work  it  is  capable  of  doing  if  worked 
constantly  24  hours  per  day.  A  breaker  with  jaw  opening  of  about  9X16  inches 
appears  to  be  much  the  conunonest  size.    The  column  marked  ''Wet  or  Dry," 
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TABLE  9. — ^DETAILS  OF    BLAKE    TYPE  OF    BREAKERS    GATHERED  FROM  THE    KILLS 

VISITED. 

Abbreriations.— C.=8olid  eatt-lnm  fnune;  Gap. s capacity;  Btt=estfiiiated;  (?r1s.sgrlidy;  H.  P.aakone 
power;  1l=:  hours;  In.=iiiohe8;  L.=leTer  pattern;  Min.3inlnute;  P.sPttanaii  patteni;  p.sper;  plokedspoor 
residue  left  after  picUng;  ReT.srevolutloiis;  S.=58ectioiial  bolted  frama 


FeedSiML 


8 
10 

la 

18 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 

n 

» 
M 
86 
87 
98 
90 
80 
80 
81 
88 
88 
86 
87 
88 

80 

40 

41 

44 

46 
46 
47 


90 


P.O. 
L.C. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
L.C. 
L.C. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.  8. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
L.C. 
L.C. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 

P.  a 

P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
p.  8. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
L.C. 
P.O. 
P.O. 

L. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
L.C. 
p.  8. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.  8. 
P.O. 


P.  a 

p.  8. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 

p.a 

P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 


10 


6x8 

10x18 

6x8 

10x16 

6x10 

6x9 

6x9 

7x10 

9x11 

8x10 

7X10 

9x16 

9x16 

9x16 

9x16 

7x18 

8x10 

9x16 

9x16 

7x10 

9x15 

7*11 

7x18 

9x16 

10x90 

7x10 

0X16 

4x10 

9x16 

7x10 

9x16 

7x10 

84x86 

17x94 

14x88 

18x90 

18x94 

9x16 

18x90 

18x94 

8x15 

10x16 

9x16 

9x14 

8x19 

9x19 

9x19 

10x16 

9x15 

9x16 

18x16 

18x16 

9x16 

9x16 

7±9 

7x10 

8x12 

9x15 

7kl9 

19x94 


450 
860 
600 
960 
860 
125 
400 
890 


Mine  ore. 


**OTer9 


J^^: 


80O 

950 


0x17 
9x16 
16x80 


914 
180 
960 
950 
400 
840 
840 
860 
980 
994 


800 
800 
860 
950 
976 
976 
960 
960 
190 
900 

84 
140 

84 
199 
108 
188 
916 
950 
9D0 
900 
940 
960 
800 
900 
960 


196 
196 
960 
900 
990 

aw 

960 


970 
970 
970 
900 
970 
878 


picked. 


•  picked 

'  over  1^  in.  gri^ . 


picked 

'  overlain,  gris.. 


Selected  shipping  ore 

Mine  ore  picked,  over  1^  in.  gris . 

**  picked 

**  over  1^  in.  griz 


'  over  1^  in.  gris 


•*  over  1  in.  griz 

(^  On  No.  1  trommel  1^  inches. 

(fc)  On  Mai'txtimmel,  9H'io'<^! 

Mineore 

(k\  On  Mo.  1  trommel,  90  mm. . . . 

Mine  ore 

(fc)  On  No.  1  trommel,  ji  inch. . . . 
Mine  ore,  over  8U  in.  gnz. 

On  No.  9  grinQr,  IM  inches.. . . 

Ine  ore  over  4  in.  gris 

over  4  in.  gris 


^ 


copper  rock  (m). 

From  No.  Ibreaker , 

Oopper  rook  (m) 

Mine  ore  over  4  in.  gris. , 
**      ••  over  4  in.  gris. 


over  9 in.  gris... 
over  8  in.  gris. . . 
over  lU  in.  gris., 
over  Ksvt, 


"  ".overft4in.«is. 

"  "  over9^.gA... 

"  *'  overmin.gi1s., 

"  "  over 9 &.  gris... 

"  •*  over 9in. gris.... 

•«  "  over 9 in.  gris... 

"  ••  over  m  in.  gris.. 
OOOb  trommel,  I  inch. . . . . 


Mine  ore , 

Product  of  No.  1  tareaker . 
'*  No.  9 breaker., 
ore.. 


^v 


over  m  in.  gris. 


9 

1 
9 
1 
19 

4 
5 

I* 

i» 

i» 

9 
II 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1| 

P 

1 


800 


960 


800 
80 
800 


480 


60 

16 

80 

94 

16 
116 
110 

48 
100 

76 

76 

48 
under60 


196 
76 
196 
195 


400 
100 
400 
100 


180 
75 


60 

'ioo*' 


100 


800 
800 

160 


Dry. 


Wet. 
Wet.. 
Wet. 
Wet.. 

52- 
S2" 

Dry.. 
Dry.. 
Dry.. 
Dry.. 
Dry.. 

S2- 

S2* 

Sfy- 

Wot.. 

82- 

Dry.. 
52" 

52*  • 

Dry.. 

52- 

Diy.. 
Dry.. 
Dry.. 
Wet. 
Wet. 


Dry.. 
Dty.. 

Wet. 

52- 
^•• 

Dry.. 

Wet. 


None. 

None.. 
Small 
Small. 


(«) 


D^ 


(9) 


(r) 


10 


^1 


None. 


16 


(b) For  ooncentraUng  ore.    (c)RQbber  "priiigs,  cost  fSJiO  c 

(/)  IMS  thu  $80  |»r  breaker  per  year.  TpjVery  hard  ore,  so  that  pitman  i 


(»> 


(a)  For  11110111110  ore.   (6 

SamiMer.   (e)  dTdays  a  year.    ,. ^ r.___.    ^,  ^-. .— - ^ 

times  breaks. '(^)  Babbitt  for  bearings.    Jawspfings.    (jDProductof  No.  1  breaker,  picked;  also  staff  through 
IM inch grisslypnM inch grissly,pldked.    (k) Through  No.  1  breaker.    (m)Over9M  fnch  griss|y and  from  fid! 
hammer,    (n)  Through  Oomet  breaker  *  ^ 
breaker  with  each  mouth  6x90  inches. 


hrough  Oomet  breaker,  8  inches.    (p)lBabbitt  onoe 
"• —        (r)BabblUbeariiigi 


ker.  (m)Over9M  fnch  grisdy  and  from  ftU 
in  8  years,  nothing  else.  (^  This  is  a  Doplaz 
Ily,  cost  $10. 
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indicates  whether  water  is  or  is  not  fed  with  the  ore.    This  question  is  discussed 
later  in  §  56. 

§  33.  Wear  of  Blake  Breakers. — Table  10  has  been  constructed  to  show  the 


^a«inaii^-tlb«t 


FIG.   14. — NEW  BUCHANAN  BREAKEB. 

wear  of  metal  in  Blake  breakers.  Four  columns^  gross  and  net  wear,  and  gross 
and  net  cost  per  ton,  have  been  computed.  The  gross  wear  is  found  by  dividing 
the  weight  of  the  new  piece,  for  example,  a  jaw  plate,  by  the  number  of  tons  it 
crushes,  called  its  life  in  tons.  In  computing  net  wear,  however,  the  weight  of 
the  worn-out  piece  is  subtracted  from  its  weight  when  new  before  dividing  by  the 
life  in  tons  crushed.  The  gross  cost  is  found  by  dividing  the  cost  of  the  piece 
by  the  number  of  tons  it  crushes  before  being  worn  out.  In  computing  the  net 
cost  per  ton,  the  value  of  the  worn-out  piece  is  substracted  from  its  cost  when 
new,  before  dividing.  The  cost  of  changing  jaw  plates  should  be  included  as 
part  of  the  original  cost  in  computing  the  cost  of  the  plates.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  §  53,  under  spindle  breakers,  where  the  importance  of  this  item  is 
fully  demonstrated. 

(6)      JAW  BREAKERS  WITH  EQUAL  MOTION  ON  THE  COARSE  AND  PINE  LUMPS. 

§34.  The  Western  Wheeled  Scraper  Co.  advertise  a  breaker  with  cast-iron 
frame,  fixed  jaw  and  movable  jaw.  In  this  machine,  the  movable  jaw  is  mounted 
upon  a  frame  running  upon  rollers.  The  frame  and  movable  jaw  are  pushed 
forward  twice  each  revolution  of  the  fly-wheel  a  distance  of  about  0.4  inch,  by 
an  elliptical  cam  acting  upon  a  roller  tappet ;  the  jaw  is  returned  in  the  usual 
way  by  rod  and  rubber  spring. 

§  35.  The  Forster  Breaker,  made  by  Totten  &  Hogg  (see  Fig.  15),  has  oscil- 
lating about  a  vertical  pin  L,  a  horizontal  lever  A  N,  with  its  long  arm  about 
seven  times  the  length  of  the  short  one  on  the  center  line,  or  4.7  times  the  dis- 
tance from  the  pin  L  to  the  lateral  edges  of  the  jaw  plates.  The  power  is  applied 
by  ttie  belt  pulley,  D,  the  eccentric  H,  and  the  horizontal  connecting  rod  Q,  to 
the  end  of  the  lever  arm  A.  This  requires  a  ball  and  socket  joint  at  0;  and  in 
addition  the  eccentric  strap  has  a  lateral  motion  on  the  eccentric.  The  movable 
jaw  N  is  placed  across  the  end  of  the  short  arm  and  oscillates  sidewise  in  front 
of  the  fixed  jaw  plate  B.    The  motion  given  is  of  the  same  amount  and  kind  at 
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TABLE  10. — WEAK  FOB  BLAKE  BREAEEB8. 

AbbrevlatioiiB.— B.sbrai8:  Oh.  0.  L=chiUed  cast  iron;  Oh.  F.  L-^ehilled  franklinite  iron;  Gh.  LscfaOIed 
iron;  Ohr.  8.=chroiiie  steel;  O  L^cast  iron;  O.  M.  S.=cast  manganese  steel;  O.  P.=cheek  plates;  O.  8.scast 
steel;  L=iron;  J.  P.=jaw  phites;  lb.=pound:  M.= movable  jaw  plates;  Ma.  8.= machinery  steel;  M.  O.  Ls 
malleable  cast  iron;  M.  8. -manganese  steel;  S.=steel;  S.  O.  L=soft  cast  iron;  8.  L=sortiron;  SLsstationarr 
jaw  plate;  T.=toggle;  T.  B.=toggle  bearing;  Wh.  L=white  iron;  W.  L=wroughtiron;  W.  8.=WTOUght  steel; 
yrs.=year& 


Mfll 

No 

1^ 

f^ 

Material. 

Total  Weight 
Pounds. 

is 

Life. 

Wear  per  ton. 
Pounds. 

Oostperton. 
Oe^ 

New. 

Old. 

Days. 

Tons. 

Gross. 

Net 

Qross. 

Net 

10 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
(A)2 
(0 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

2 

1 
2 

J.  P. 
2  J.  P. 
2  O.P. 
2T. 

J.  P. 
O.P. 
J.  P. 
O.P. 
J.  P. 
2  J.  P. 
20.P. 
2T. 
4T.  B. 
2  J.  P. 
2  0.  P. 
2  J.  P. 
20.  P. 
2T. 
4  T.B. 
2  J.  P. 
8  0.  P. 
2T. 
4  T.B. 
2  J.  P. 
2  0.  P. 
T. 

T.R 
J.  P. 
O.P. 
T. 

T.B. 
2  J.  P. 
O.P. 
2J.P. 
2  J.  P. 
20.P. 
T. 

T.B. 
2  J.  P. 
2  0.  P. 
2T. 
4T.B. 
2J.P. 
2  J.  P. 
2  J.  P. 
2  J.  P. 
2  J.  P. 
2  O.P. 
2T. 
4  T.B. 
2  J.  P. 
20.  P. 
2T. 
4  T.B. 

2  J.  P. 

2  0.  P. 
2T. 
4  T.B. 

2  J.  P. 

2  O.P. 
2T. 

Oh.L 

tt 

tt 
tt 

tt 

tt 
«t 

0.  M.  8.  (c) 

O.L 
tt 

W.8.orL 
Ohr.8. 

Oh.L 

0.L 

it 

0.8. 
Oh.L 

t« 

it 
W.L 

Oh.L 
tt 

O.L 

tt 

Oh.L 
tt 

0.L 

M.O.L 

Ch.L 

SiJl. 
M.  8. 
0.L 
Oh.L 

0.8. 
tt 

M.a 
t( 

L 

M.8. 

tt 

tt 

iLa 

1  Oh.  L 
Oh-L 

(a) 
15" 

OS 
0.8 
0.8 

10 
800 
800 
160 
800 

18 
15 

088 
50 

104 
80 

000 
40 

100 
78 

10,000 
10,000 
6,000 
10,000 

0.0888 
0.006 
0.0808 
O.006 

0.0028 
0.001 
0.0008 
0.0008 

0.265 
0.0187 
0.070 
0.18 

0.183 

0.0105 

0.068 

(6) 

12 
18 

Itt 

^ 

17 

18 

20 

900 

76 

••*4  ' 

4 

6 

18.1 
10 

0.8 
0.6 
0.6 
0.6 
0.4 
0.4 

0I 
H 

180 

10,000 
(e) 

0.08 

0.0125 

144 
80 

800 
40 

21 
84 

280 
00 
640 
160 
110 

"'476" 
140 
108 

8,200 
6.400 
8,860 
10,000 
4:860 

0.0676 

0.0140 

0.166 

0.016 

0.026 

o'dni 
aooi6 

0.0004 

1.06 
0.14 
0.54 
0.041 
0.067 

o.'so" 

0.030 
0.061 

86 
87 

416 
78 

184 
60 

600 

140 

868 
60 
00 
82 
800 
110 

i 

0 

800 
160 
660 
800 
48 
70 

^\ 

87,000 
14,400 
48,600 
.87,000 
8,860 
6,600 

0.016 

0.0068 

0.0088 

0.0082 

0.170 

0.025 

0.0084 

0.0011 

0.0000 

0.0010 

0.OS8 

0.0064 

0.054 

0.018 

0.0005 

0.0078 

1.07 

0.047 

0.016 

0.0080 

0.0078 

1.07 

26 

0 
0 
0 
0 
H 

20 

800 

(i) 

80 
81 

400 
860 
200 

800 
860 
150 

1^ 

i 

810 

21 

21 

860 

180 

14 

14 

81 

16 

80 

70 

45 

86 

70 

00 

180 

180 

126 

90 

180 

180 

66 

14 

16 

120 

120 

80 

16 
226 

8^000 
4,800 
4,800 
78,000 
80.000 
8,600 
8,600 
6,000 
4,000 
8,000 

0.016 
0.078 
0.048 

0.004 
0.021 
0.010 

0.064 
0.888 
0.187 

0.068 
0.880 
0.168 

28 

400 

4 
4 
4 

10 

H 

0.114 

0.4W 

86 

160 

72 

1,080 

870 

M.  600,  St.  616 

M.  180,  St  206 

166 

s 

0.085 
0.018 
ai86 

0.100 
0.180 

88 

89 

11,876 

0.080 

89 

40 

460 
140 

.?* 

.... 

21,000 

27,000 

64,000 

80,000 

8,780 

2,700 

5,400 

8,600 

80,000 

6,000 

6,000 

86,000 

86,000 

0.040 
0.006 

0.014 
0.001 

0.88 
0.061 

40 

84 

240 

60 

■'iao"" 

60 

16 

.... 
.... 

0.008 
0.068 
0.022 

'6.m" 

0.0087 

0.085 
0.60 
0.88 

66 

j     M.  884 

1     St  428 

160 

112 

64 

(     M.  138 

\     SttJO 

80 

0.016 

0.0406 

0.162 

0.087 

0.006 

0.0U18 

dbbi" 

0.018 
0.0088 

6.487" 
0.78 
0.18 
0.014 

« 

840) 
880)' 
140 

4  12 

i 

oM" 

0.108 

tt 

tt 
It 

116* 
60 

4H 

H 

41 

(a)  tl5.a0  per  set    (6)  For  years,    (c)  These  aro  pin  plates  with  pins  of  tool  steel  which  are  set  in  ^-ioch 
drilled  holes  and  are  spaced  ^  inch  apart    id)  180  to  »60  days,    (e)  10.000  to  80,000  tons.    (/)  Several  years. 
(g)  1  to  180  days;  break  and  cur^   (h)  Used  only  in  case  of  emergency,    (t)  For  shipping  ore.    ij)  Z^  cents  at 
" 1  only  in  case  of  emergency.    (1)  Slight  loss. 


6.4  cents  at  mill,    (k)  For  conoeotrating  ore;  used  ( 
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TABLE  10. — WEAR  FOB  BLASE  BEEAKEBS. — Concluded. 


, 

^ 

Total  Weight 

Hi 

as 

Ll^o 

Wear  per  ton. 

Coet  per  ton. 

xm 

Na 

|l 

^ 

Material 

Pounds. 

tt 

Cents. 

New. 

Old. 

Days. 

Tons. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Gross. 

Net 

41 

2 

1 
2 

\ 

1 
2 

8 

1 
1 

4T.R 
2  J.  P. 
2  J.  P. 
2  J.  P. 
2  J.  P. 

2  J.  P. 

2C.P. 
2T. 

2  J.  P. 

2C.P. 
2T. 

J.  P. 

2C.P. 
2T. 
2  J.  P. 

2  J.  P. 

S. 
Ch.L 

Ch.F.L 
ti      ti 

Ch.L 

C.L 
Ch.L 

tt 
C.L 
Ch.L 

C.L 
Ch.F.L 

Chp.S. 

40 

225 

44 

44 

4ff 

2,600 

1,900 

(  M.  2,186 

1  St  1,100 

482 

406 

j     M.  810 

1     St  889 

000 

248 

J     M.  780 

\   ^m 

682 
(m) 

750 

900 

800 

1120 

1270 

90 

600 

1   90 

1180 

60 

600 

jl20 

1280 

90 

600 

m.  90 

4ft 

1,500 
900 
800 

"'226' 
280 
200 
240 
600 
700 
200 

1: 

8 
8 
8 

47 

47 

€7 

48 

M 

800 

6 

0 

» 

0.148 

0.066 

0.857 

0.807 

1 

2C.P. 
2T. 
4T.B. 
2  J.  P. 

tt 
tt 
tt 

Ch.L 

180 
160 

6 
6 
6 
4 

0 
0 
0 

in 

\'\V 

B7 

457 

800 

865 

5,475 

0.068 

0.029 

0.88    , 

0.261 

2C.P. 

t« 

112 

6 

866 

5.475 

0.020 

0.102 

1 

2T. 
4T.B. 
2  J.  P. 

5yr8. 

n 

C.L 

670 

260 

4 

in 

6,000 

0.095 

0.053 

0.88 

0.82 

:JC.P. 

870 

800 

6 

800 

6,000 

0.112 

0.078 

0.56 

0.48 

\\fr 

(10 

0 

60 

1,440 

0.806 

0.209 

8.06 

8.06 

62 

1 

2  J.  P. 

[           441 

140 

jio 

0 

45 

980 

0.4150 

0.807 

4.60 

4.50 

Wh.L 

0 

80 

720 

0.612 

0.418 

1.58 

1.58 

2ap. 

a 

62 

4i 

iij2 

0 

180 

4,820 

0.019 

0.009 

0.218 

0.218 

2T. 

C.8. 

96 

80 

glf 

0 

866 

8,760 

0.011 

0.002 

0.038 

0.088 

4T.B. 

8. 

40 

85 

9 

0 

865 

8,760 

0.U04 

0.001 

0.041 

0.041 

M.S. 

(10 

i  8 

0.85 

104 

12,000 

o.aw 

0.027 

0.89 

0.82 

M 

1 

2  J.  P. 

■^a^^  S. 

468 

140 

0.85 

66 

7,600 

0.062 

0.044 

0.50 

0.49 

Cls    1 

\  & 

2 

26 

8,000 

0.156 

0.109 

0.78 

0.69 

M.  S. 

(10 

0.85 

180 

15,000 

0.006 

0.001 

0.060 

0.068 

2C.P. 

.  Chr   S. 

90 

72 

{  « 

0.85 

78 

9,000 

0.010 

0.002 

0.080 

0.077 

Qi    I 

6 

2 

21 

2,250 

0.040 

0.008 

0.24 

0.160 

2T. 

8.  T 

180 

120 

6 

2 

620 

72,000 

0.002 

0.0001 

0.011 

0.0075 

4T.B. 

Mn  s 

68 

48 

10 

0 

620 

78,000 

0.001 

0.0008 

0.009 

0.009 

62 

1 

2  J.  P. 

a^^r.  8 

M.  440,  St.  850 

400 

(</)7 

XL^ 

180 

7,800 

0.101 

0.076 

0.912 

0.886 

2C.P. 

Ciy   J, 

144 

70 

12 

180 

7,800 

0.018 

0.009 

0.074 

0.069 

2T. 

C.  s. 

122 

100 

(•)^ 

lL 

180 

7,800 

0.016 

0.008 

0.094 

0.087 

4T.B. 

60 

82 

^ 

180 

7,800 

0.008 

0.004 

0.046 

0.044 

<8r 

0.160  ' 

i.iwb" 

2 

2  J.  P. 

Ch.  L 

800 

600 

4 

f4 

56 

2,000 

0.400 

1.412 

2C.P. 

100 

40 

4 

a? 

84 

8,000 

0.068 

0.020 

0.188 

0.128 

2T. 

C.L 

100 

60 

8 

9% 

866 

18,000 

0.0076 

0.008 

0.028 

0.012 

4T.B. 

W.L 

100 

80 

6 

0 

866 

18,000 

0.0076 

0.0016 

0.068 

0.088 

m 

1 

iv) 

J.  P. 
2  J.  P. 
2C.P. 

Ch.L 
tt 

^ 

fn 

200 
60 

160 
40 

8 
8 

H 

"i 

1 

2  J.  P. 

(Chr.  8. 
Ch.  L 

}      *» 

800 

]t 

h' 

120 
80 

15,000 
10,000 

0.026 
0.040 

0.007 
0.010 

u 

0.82 

0.80 

2C.P. 

Chr.  8. 
Ch.L 

}            80 

60 

■  'k" 

ii' 

180 
120 

22,500 
16,000 

0.004 
0.005 

0.001 
0.001 

0.048 

0.041 

1 
1 

J:l: 

2  J.  P. 

8.  C.L 
W.L 

S:  C.  L 

m 

m 

IjHO 

^ 

V4 

900 

112,600 

0.011 

0.08 

C.P. 

tt      tt 

\% 

900 

112,500 

2 
2 

1 

T. 

T.B. 
J.  P. 
J.  P. 
2  J.  P. 

Wh.L 

B. 

Ch,  C.  L 

Ch.L 

2 

18 

?! 

r^ 
n 

82 

82 

20 

iw) 

2,000 

o.m 

0.865 

22 

1 
1 

J.  P. 
J.  P. 

tt 

28 

(X) 

26 

iooo 

6.162 

(m)  2,700  to  8,000  pounds  for  an  18z24-inch  breaker  and  1,800  for  an  Rxl5-inch.    (n)  100  to  150  days.    (o)OTer 
10  years.    ( p)  Kahterial  now  used,    (o)  Plus  2  cents  freight    (r)  Plus  ^  cent  freight    '    '''      -- 
(DThedAtaforthisis  just  the  same  as  for  Mill  68,  breather  No.  1     ' 


720poi]Bdiw    («)  One  weighs  126,  the  other  200  pounds. 


(9)  Plus  \\i  cents  freight, 
(u)  100  to  126  days,    (v)  Sampler.    (w)(KX)to 
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the  top  and  bottom  at  any  one  vertical  section  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  but  it 
varies  greatly  in  both  respects  between  the  sides  and  the  middle  of  the  jaws. 

In  Mill  67,  a  Forster  breaker  is  used  for  dry  crushing  mine  ore  preparatory 
to  stamping.  Its  mouth  is  12X24  inches  and  it  crushes  to  1^  inches  running  at 
200  revolutions  per  minute.    Its  actual  stint  is  40  to  60  tons  per  day  of  10  hours. 


FIG.   15. — PLAN  OP  FOBSTBB  BBEAKBB. 

equal  to  96  to  144  tons  per  24  hours.  It  uses  12  indicated  horse  power.  Its 
maximum  capacity  is,  however,  somewhat  higher  than  the  above  figure.  Mill 
67  substitutes  for  the  single  jaw  plates  usually  furnished,  soft  back  pieces  of  cast 
iron,  containing  the  dovetail  sockets  into  which  are  slipped  the  dovetails  of  the 
little  blocks  which  form  the  wearing  surfaces.  These  blocks  are  of  manganese 
iron  and  are  eight  in  number  for  the  movable,  and  ten  for  the  stationary  jaw. 
The  wear  of  these  blocks  is  shown  in  Table  11. 


TABLE  11. — WEAR  FOR  FOESTER  BREAKER  IN  MILL  67. 
Abbreviations.— Lbs. = pounds;  Ct8.=cent8. 


WeAitaffFul 


VAUriti. 


I 


Life. 


II 


Movable  Jaw  Plates. . . 
Stationary  Jaw  Plates. 


Manganese  iron. 
Manganese  iron. 


Lbs. 
540 
600 


Lbs. 
840 
890 


Cts. 
8 
8 


Cts. 
0.6 
0.6 


16 


Tons. 
880 
890 


Lbs. 

0.668 
0.600 


Lbs. 

0.944 
0.910 


Cts. 
1.06 
1.80 


Cts. 
1.78 
1.00 


§  36.  The  Blake  Multiple  Jaw  Breaker  (see  Fig.  16)  belongs  to  class  (5).  In 
this  machine  three  pairs  of  jaws,  /,  J,  J,  J,  30  inches  wide,  are  caused  to  approach 
one  another  by  the  toggles  0^  0,  and  are  caused  to  recede  from  each  other  by 
rods  and  springs.* 

(C)      JAW  BREAKERS  HAVING  THE  GREATEST  MOVEMENT  ON  THE  LARGEST  LUMP, 
WITH   THE   SWING   JAW    PIVOTED   BELOW. 

§  37.  The  Dodge  Breaker,  invented  by  M.  B.  Dodge,  and  now  manufactured 
in  an  improved  form  by  Parke  &  Lacy  Co.,  is  shown  in  Figs.  17  and  18.    It 
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consists  of  a  solid  cast-iron  frame  2,  carrying  boxes  for  the  fulcrum  pin  4  and 


FIG.   17. — ^PERSPECTIVE  OP  THE  DODGE  BREAKER. 

the  eccentric  shaft  8.    Bolted  to  this  frame  is  the  fixed  jaw  plate  3.    The  mora- 
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ble  jaw  1',  to  which  is  bolted  the  jaw  plate  3',  oscillates  upon  the  fulcrum  pin  4 
and  the  lost  motion  in  the  pin  and  boxes  is  taken  up  by  the  springs  14.  The 
operation  depends  upon  the  use  of  the  powerful  lever  1,  of  which  1"  is  the  long 
arm  and  1'  is  the  short  arm.  This  lever  consists  of  a  web  strengthened  by  heavy 
flanges.  The  upward  or  crushing  movement  is  imparted  to  the  long  arm  of  the 
lever  by  an  eccentric  8,  acting  through  a  connecting  rod  7  and  the  bearing  on 
the  head  of  7.  Projecting  pins  7'  which  are  a  part  of  7,  are  connected  to  the  long 
arm  by  connections  and  springs  15,  thus  providing  for  the  return  movement  of 
the  long  arm  and  also  to  take  up  lost  motion.  The  cap  of  the  connecting  rod  is 
provided  with  springs  to  take  up  the  wear  of  the  eccentric.  The  width  of 
opening  at  the  throat  is  adjusted  to  take  up  for  wear  by  removing  plates  16  from 
front  to  back  of  the  fulcrum  boxes  at  the  same  time  setting  up  the  set  screw  6. 
Power  is  applied  by  a  belt  on  the  pulley  10.  The  machine  consumes  power  in 
crushing  rock  for  a  little  less  than  half  a  revolution  and  absorbs  power  in  the 
fly-wheel  for  the  remainder.  It  is  therefore  an  intermittent  machine. 
The  sizes  in  which  the  machine  is  made  are  given  in  Table  12. 

TABLE    12. — SIZES   OF   DODOE   BREAKER.    (From  Parke  &  Lacy  Catalogue.) 


No. 

Mouth  Size. 
Inches. 

Capacity  per 
24  Hours.    Tong. 

Size  of  PiUley. 
Inches. 

Revolutions 
per  minute. 

Horse  power 

Weight 
Pounds. 

1 
8 

8 

6x6 
7x8 
8x18 

84  to  48 
72  to  96 
96  to  144 

18x5 
16x6 
84x8 

850 
800 
850 

8 
5 

7 

1,800 
8,800 
4,600 

FIG.  18. — SECTION  OF  THE  DODGE  BREAKER. 


TABLE  13. — ^DETAILS  OF  DODGE  TYPE  OF  BREAKERS  GATHERED  FROM  MILLS  VISITED. 

Abbreviations.  — 0.=solid  cast-iron  frame;  cap.=capacity;  Estsestimated;  s:riz.=jrrizsly;  H.  P.eborae 
power;  h.=hours;  in.=inohes;  L.= lever  pattern;  min.=sminute;  P. = pitman  pattern;  Rev. = revolutions. 


1^ 

r 


I 


^i 


<Bv^ 


is 


it 


Repain 

lesldes  wei 
Ing  parti. 


9^ 


P.(a) 

L. 

L. 
L,C. 

(/) 


8x16 
11x15 
9x15 
6x- 
8x80 


866 
214 
190 
860 
840 


Mine  ore  over  1  in.  gris. 

(c) 
Mine  ore  on  1^  in.  gris. 
Run  of  mine. 

is) 


800 
80-50 
60-70 

80 

80 


840 
150-170 


19S 


S2 
Dry 

Dry 
Dry 


86 

(6)16 

18 

5 


(a)  Made  bv  S.  R.  Krom.  (6)  Broken  8  laws  in  8  years;  put  in  8  jaw  shafts;  used  8  sets  cast^teel  stuffing 
box  glands  on  jaw  shaft;  rod  breaks  every  8  months:  spring  breaks  every  6  months,  (c)  Through  Comet  M  in. 
on  No.  1  trommel  l^in.  (d)  Trunnion  blocks  last  8  years;  iniaoellaneous  bolts,  (e)  This  is  the  result  of  actual 
measurement.  (/)  Buchanan  granulator;  split  jaw;  made  by  Becker  Foundry  and  Bladiine  Co.:  this  braaker 
chokes  if  over-fed.    (9)11iroiichNa  1  braaker  on  No.  l  trommel  Kin. 
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S.  R  Krom  makes  a  breaker  of  this  class  (see  Pig.  19),  in  which  the  lever 
is  replaced  by  pitman  and  toggles.  The  Colorado  Iron  Works  Co.  makes  a  modi- 
fied Dodge  breaker  which  they  call  the  "Black  Hawk/* 


PIG.  19. — SECTION  OF  KROM's  STANDARD  ROOK  BREAKER. 

§  38.  Sizes  and  Wearing  Parts  of  Dodge  Breakers. — Tables  13  and  14  show 
the  data  obtained  on  the  Dodge  type  of  breakers  from  the  mills  visited.  The 
general  explanations  of  Tables  9  and  10  (Blake  type  of  breakers),  in  §  32  and 
I  33,  also  apply  here. 

TABLE  14. — ^WEAB  OF  DODOE  BREAKERS. 

AblmriatloiM.— Ch.  Lssdiilled  Iron;  C.  I.=caat  iron;  C.  P.=oheek  plates;  C.  S.=ca>t  tteel;  F.  S-sforged 
■toei;  H.  8.=ha.mm>ired  itcel;  J.  P.=Jaw  plates;  lb.=pouDd;  M.  S.=niaDgaDese  steel;  No.  =number;  S.=8teel; 
&  C.=steel  casting;  T.stoggles;  T.  B.= toggle  bearings;  W.  S.= wrought  steel. 


Mfll 
No. 

Wear- 

Mate- 
riaL 

Total  Weight 
Pounds. 

Cost 

per  lb. 
New. 
Cents. 

& 

Ufe. 

Wear  per  Ton. 
Pounds. 

Cost  per  Ton. 
Cents. 

New. 

Old. 

Days. 

Tons. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Gross. 

Net. 

t» 

1 

2  J.  P. 

W.8. 

ia|>" 

10 
41 

}    ^ 

0 

S     120 
{     860 

12,000 
86,000 

0.0098 
0.0031 

0.0027 
0.0006 

0.068 
0.019 

0.058 
0.019 

«ap. 

CI. 

40 

8H 

0 

6)120 

12,000 

0.006 

0.001 

0.0126 

0.0125 

2T. 

8.C. 

100 

(c) 
(c) 

i^ 

0 

180 

18,000 

0.005 

0.044 

0.044 

4T.B. 

8.C. 

80 

8 

0 

60 

6,000 

0.018 

0.106 

0.106 

M.8. 

\'^ 

0.66 

75 

4,600 

0.104 

0.066 

1.00 

1.06 

16 

8 

2J.P. 

•  H.8. 

•      «70 

88 

0.65 

65 

8,000 

0.181 

0.099 

1.14 

1.18 

C.8. 

6 

0.66 

85 

2,100 

0.284 

0.185 

1.84 

1.81 

2C.P. 

c.a 

114 

86 

6 

0.66 

160 

9,000 

0.018 

0.008 

0.076 

0.070 

T. 

None. 

T.B. 

None. 

m 

1 

2J.P. 

M.S. 

9B0 

100 

(<D10 

0 

865 

80,000 

0.0126 

0.0062 

(d)  0.126 

(4)0.126 
(d)0.048 

2C.P. 

8. 

00 

40 

(rf)io 

0 

810 

18,600 

0.0048 

0.0016 

(d)0,04S 

T. 

None. 

T.B. 

None. 

m 

1 
S 

il: 

F.a 

C!h.L 

0 

to 

680 

5 

24 

1,900 

0.866 

1.790 

(a)  This  baa  8  wrought  steel  bars  1x8x16  Inches  and  a  top  plate  of  wrought  steel,  as  shown  In  Fig.  19. 
Cb)  Bsmatad  iDore  often  from  breaking  than  from  wear,    (c)  Loses  little,   (d)  Plus  the  freight. 

§  39.  The  Schranz  Breaker^*'  is  of  the  Dodge  type  and  has  a  movable  jaw 
with  cylindrical  surface^  as  shown  in  Fi^.  20.     It  approaches  and  recedes  from 
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the  fixed  jaw  with  a  combined  rolling  and  sliding  motion.    Maurice  Bellom  com- 
mends it. 


FIG.  20. — SECTION  OF  THE  8CHRANZ  BREAKER. 

§  40.  Sturtevant  Roll  Jaw  Rocker  Breaker  and  Fine  Crusher,  made  by 
the  Sturtevant  Mill  Co. — ^This  machine  has  a  large  capacity  for  crushing  to  a 


no.  21. — bturtbyant  breakbb. 


small  size.    Its  description  is  as  follows:  (See  Pig.  21).    It  has  a  frame  1,  with 
a  fixed  jaw  2,  pivoted  at  3,  capable  of  receiving  slight  movement  at  4,  through 
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the  link  5,  the  pin  6,  the  spring  7,  the  opposing  wedges  8,  the  shims  9,  and  the 
adjusting  bolt  10.  These  connections  are  provided  to  furnish  two  classes  of 
movement:  (1)  The  spring  allows  the  jaws  to  open  in  case  a  hard  object  gets 
in.  (2)  The  adjusting  bolt^  wedges  and  shims  furnish  a  means  of  taking  up 
the  wear  on  the  jaw. 

Motion  is  conveyed  to  the  movable  jaw  through  the  several  parts  as  follows: 
Power  is  furnished  to  the  pulley  20,  which  is  bolted  to  the  fly-wheel  21,  and 
drives  the  pitman  18  by  the  eccentric  19,  causing  a  vertical  oscillation  to  the 
lever  17-16,  about  the  center  16.  This  in  turn,  through  the  pin  15,  imparts  mo- 
tion to  the  piece  11,  which  is  supported  by  the  pin  12,  the  link  13  and  the  pin 
14.  The  machine  is  a  toggle  machine  and  its  two  toggles  are  respectively  16-16 
and  23-15.  When  these  are  lined  up  by  the  rising  of  17,  it  causes  the  surface  23, 
which  is  a  cylinder  of  radius  23-15,  to  roll  from  below  upward  upon  the  surface 
22,  which  is  also  a  cylinder  with  radius  22-16,  crushing  all  the  particles  lying 
between  these  two  great  roll  surfaces.  In  the  meantime  the  two  surfaces  24  and 
25  approach  on  the  Dodge  principle,  the  greatest  movement  on  the  greatest  lump, 
and  break  the  large  lumps,  the  fragments  falling  into  the  space  between  22-23 
as  soon  as  the  lower  jaws  open  preparatory  to  the  next  fine  crushing  act. 

A  Quincy  granite  cobblestone  weighing  2.563  kilos,  measuring  4X5X5  inches 
approximately,  was  crushed  in  6  seconds  by  a  machine  with  jaws  5X10  inches  at 
the  mouth,  widening  to  iX20  inches  at  the  throat,  and  yielded:  On  3  mesh,* 
0.2% ;  through  3  on  4  mesh,  2.2% ;  through  4  on  8  mesh,  32.1% ;  through  8  on 
16  mesh,  24.5% ;  through  16  on  30  mesh,  14.8%  ;  through  30  on  60  mesh,  11.0% ; 
through  60  on  120  mesh,  7.5% ;  through  120  mesh,  7.7% ;  total,  100.0%. 

This  machine  is  only  just  coming  on  the  market  so  that  a  full  table  of  sizes  and 
capacities  is  not  to  be  had.     The  following  data  are  said  to  be  reliable: 

2X4  inches.     Laboratory  size. 

5X10  inches.  No  longer  made.  Crushed  from  40  to  70  tons  per  24  hours  from 
4-inch  cube  down  to  J-inch  when  running  at  250  revolutions  per  minute. 

6X16  inches.  Crushes  from  48  to  72  tons  per  24  hours  of  hard  granite  to 
J-inch,  and  half  the  product  will  pass  through  J-inch  hole.  Speed  is  250  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  requiring  about  15  horse  power.  The  frame  is  of  cast  iron 
and  weighs  6  tons. 

6X24  inches.  Crushes  96  tons  in  24  hours  of  granite  or  hard  quartz  to  \  inch, 
running  at  225  revolutions  per  minute.  It  uses  20  to  25  horse  power,  and  weighs 
12  tons. 

For  the  crushing  of  samples  of  20  kilos  and  less  the  author  has  found  the 
smallest  size  very  efficient. 


GENERAL  REMARKS   UPON  JAW   BREAKERS. 

There  are  two  lines  of  thought  along  which  discussion  may  be  profitable : 
(a)  A  comparison  of  the  Blake  type  with  the  Dodge  type  of  breakers. 
(6)  The  necessity  for  simplicity  of  action. 

§  41.  (a)  The  Comparison  of  the  Blake  and  Dodge  Type  op  Breakers. — 
Much  discussion  has  taken  place  over  the  question:  Should  the  swing  jaw  be 
pivoted  above  or  below  ?  As  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  the  author  submits 
Tables  15,  16,  17,  and  18. 

*  For  actual  aloes  of  these  screens,  see  Table  968. 
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TABLE  15. — MOVEMENTS  ON  THE  BLAKE  BREAKER  MADE  BY  THE  FARREL  FOUNDRY 

AND  MACHINE  CO.     (See  Fig.  22.) 


Number  of 
Braaker. 

Mouth  lize. 
Inches. 

Distance 

abs  radius. 

Inches. 

Distance 

acsradius. 

Inches. 

Movement 

ate. 

Inches. 

MoTemeot 

atb. 

Inches. 

4 
10 

7x10 
0x16 
10x90 
18x80 

0 
l(Hi 

i 

H=0.25 
A=0.818 
JV=0.818 
X=0.818 

.078 
.004 
.097 
.066 

TABLE  16. — MOVEMENTS  ON  THE  DODOE  BREAKER  MADE   BY  THE  PARKE  A  LAOT 

CO.     (See  Fig.  23.) 


Number  of 
Braaker. 

Mouth  Bias. 
Inches. 

Distance 

ab= radius. 

Inches. 

Distance 

ac-radius. 

Inches. 

MoTsment 

atb. 

Inches. 

ate. 
iDcfaea. 

1 
8 
8 

6x6 
7x6 
6x18 

1 

1 

¥ 

0.880 
0.897 
0.847 

1 
1 
H 

TABLE  17. — ^MOVEMENTS  ON  THE  BLAKE  BREAKER  MADE  BY  GATES  IRON  W0BX8. 


Mouth  Siae. 
Inches. 

Movement  at  Mouth.* 
Inches. 

Movement  at  Throat.* 
Inches. 

4x10 
7x10 
9x16 

Bl 

i 

I 

m 

*  This  breaker  has  an  adjustment  for  regulating  the  amount  of  throw.   (See  1 86^ 


TABLE  18. — MOVEMENTS  ON  DODOE   BREAKER  MADE   BY  GATES   IRON   WORKS. 


Mouth  Siae. 
Inches. 

Movement  at  Mouth. 
Inches. 

Movement  at  Throat. 
Inches. 

4x0 
6x6 
8x18 
10x16 

1 

f 

' 
1 
1 

FIG.    22. 


o 


PIG.   23. 


FIG.   24. — HOPPER  ON 
DODGE   BREAKER. 


Mill  22  gives  movement  for  an  8X  16-inch  Krom  breaker  as  J  inch  at  the 
mouth  and  i  inch  at  the  throat. 

A  7X10-ineh  Blake  and  a  7X8-ineh  Dodge  have  in  common  a  gape  of  7  inches 
and  for  the  purpose  of  computation  may  both  be  treated  as  if  they  were  7X7-inch 
breakers,  crushing  1  seven-inch  cube  of  sandstone  at  the  mouth  and  7  one-inch 
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cubes  of  sandstone  at  the  throat.  The  breaking  strength  of  sandstone  being 
taken  as  6,457  pounds  per  square  inch,  (see  Table  170),  the  7-inch  cube  will 
require  49X6,457=:316,393  pounds,  and  the  7  one-inch  cubes  will  require  7X 
6,457=46,199  pounds,  respectively  to  crush  them.  The  movements  and  speed 
of  the  two  machines  are  taken  from  Tables  5,  12,  15  and  16,  and  are  as  follows: 

Blake.  Dodgv. 

Hofement  at  mouth O.OTSinch.  1       inch. 

Mofement at  throat 0.96  Inch.  0.807inoh. 

Be¥olutlOD8  per  minute 876  800 

Then  the  total  movements  and  the  total  foot  pounds  of  work  per  minute  for 
each  when  treating  1  seven-inch  cube  at  the  mouth  and  7  one-inch  cubes  at  the 
throat  would  be  as  follows: 


Total  IV>rward  Movement 
per  Minute. 
*Feet. 

Force  to 

Crush  Bock. 

Foondfl. 

Footpounds 

of  Work  per 

Minute. 

aake.] 
Dodge 

At  the  throat... 
▲t  the  mouth.. 
At  the  throat... 

0.078X276^12=  1.T8 
0.5»  x87B-*-12=  6.78 
1.      X800+18=:86.00 
0.897x300^-18=  9.95» 

816,898 
46,190 

816,898 
46,190 

666,848 

858,990 

7,909,886 

448,600 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  Dodge  breaker  is  working  at  17.64  times  the 

(7  909  825  \ 

Iao  Lxi\  =17.64  ))  while  the 
44o,dUU  / 

Blake  is  working  at  only  2.19  times  the  rate  at  the  mouth  that  it  is  at  the 
.V       ,     /  566,343      .,.,\ 

If  this  line  of  argument  is  correct^  a  machine  so  unevenly  loaded  as  the  Dodge 
cannot  fail  to  be  more  expensive  in  use  of  power  than  one  as  evenly  loaded  as 
the  Blake.  It  will  doubtless  be  argued  that  this  statement  is  not  f air^  because  the 
Dodge  breaks  the  piece  long  before  it  has  gone  its  1  inch.  This  is  true^  but  in 
reply  it  may  be  stated  that  while  it  was  breaking  the  rock,  it  was  doing  work  at 
the  above  computed  rate. 

Again,  let  us  assume  that  our  7-inch  cubes  actually  report  at  the  throat  at  the 
rate  of  7  one-inch  cubes  for  each  crushing  act  and  that  these  cubes,  and  no  more, 
are  crushed  fine  enough  to  drop  through  when  the  throat  opens,  then  it  will  take 
49  crushing  acts  at  the  throat  to  clear  away  what  one  crushing  act  does  at  the 
mouth.  In  other  words,  the  capacity  at  the  mouth  is  49  times  as  great  as  that 
at  the  throat.  Is  it  not  clear  then  that  the  Blake  method,  which  diminishes  the 
exertion  at  the  mouth  until  several  revolutions  are  often  taken  to  make  the  first 
break,  and  increases  it  at  the  throat,  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  demands  of 
the  operation  than  the  Dodge  method  which  multiplies  the  already  too  great  ca- 
pacity of  the  mouth,  and  diminishes  the  already  too  little  capacity  at  the  throat, 
thereby  tending  to  create  the  choking  eflEect  which  is  often  complained  of  in  run- 
ning Dodge  breakers.  In  Mill  26  on  an  11 X  15-inch  Dodge  breaker,  running  at 
214  revolutions  per  minute,  fed  with  rock  between  3  inches  and  1  inch  in  size, 
set  to  crush  to  1  inch  the  choking,  which  had  given  much  trouble,  was  stopped  by 
putting  in  a  hopper  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  24. 

This  difference  in  crushing  is  apparent  in  listening  to  the  two  machines.  The 
Dodge  breaker  snaps  the  lumps  apart  with  a  report  like  a  pistol  shot,  while  the 
Blake  works  more  quietly.  Another  evidence  of  the  momentary  high  power 
required  by  the  Dodge  is  the  massive  lever  arm  which  was  developed  from  the  fact 
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that  the  earlier  Dodge  breakers  gave  much  trouble  from  the  breaking  of  the 
lever  arm. 

The  commonly  expressed  comparison  between  the  two  machines  is  that  the 
Dodge  gives  a  more  even  product  while  the  Blake  has  a  larger  capacity.  This 
however,  could  hardly  be  true  with  machines  built  with  the  movements  quoted  in 
Tables  15  and  16,  but  it  is  true  with  those  quoted  in  Tables  17  and  18.  This 
common  conclusian  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Dodge  breakers  are  usually 
set  to  do  a  little  finer  work  than  the  Blake  breakers. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Dodge  gives  a  higher  percentage  of  fines  than 
the  Blake  with  the  same  movement  at  the  throat,  especially  when  run  at  nearly 
full  capacity.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Dodge  is  putting 
in  more  work  at  the  mouth  than  is  needed  to  prepare  the  lumps  for  the  throat. 
This  excess  of  work  is  making  fines  and  the  machine  is  acting  under  the  con- 
ditions of  choked  crushing.  (See  §  97.)  The  choking  or  stopping  of  the  Dodge 
is  probably  due  to  this  excess  of  fines,  combined  with  the  large  movement  at  the 
mouth.  Each  machine  has  its  place,  however,  and  the  one  to  be  used  will  de- 
pend upon  the  special  conditions  of  each  case. 

§42.  (b)  Thb  Necessity  for  Simplicity  of  Action. — ^A  breaker  which 
mixes  two  kinds  of  action  in  handling  its  charge,  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
wasting  either  power  or  time  by  so  doing.  If,  for  example,  a  breaker  crushes 
the  coarser  lumps  in  one  part  of  the  jaw  by  pressure  and  in  another  by  grinding 
action,  either  the  pressure  is  better  than  the  grinding  or  the  grinding  better  than 
the  pressure.  Whichever  method  proves  best  for  that  lump,  it  would  be  economy 
of  power  to  treat  all  the  lumps  by  that  method. 

A  breaker  may  be  built  up  of  two  parts  which  work  upon  different  principles. 
In  such  machines  the  first  or  upper  part  prepares  the  ore  for  the  second  or  lower 
part.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  first  part  has  a  vastly  greater  capacity 
than  the  second  and,  in  consequence,  it  is  either  clogged  with  ore  that  it  cannot 
discharge  into  the  second  part,  wasting  power  thereby,  or  it  must  be  underfed, 
and  so  wastes  time.  The  Sturtevant  roll  jaw  breaker  seems  to  overcome  this  ob- 
jection better  than  any  of  the  others,  as  the  portion  devoted  to  fine  crushing  has 
a  very  large  capacity,  probably  as  large  as  that  of  the  coarse  crushing  portion. 
The  widening  of  the  jaws  at  the  throat  is  made  to  contribute  toward  this  end. 

II. — ^The  Spindle  or  Gyrating  Breakers. 

Of  these  machines  there  are  three  types : 

(a)  Those  which  have  the  greatest  movement  on  the  smallest  lump. 
(6)  Those  which  have  equal  movement  on  small  and  large  lumps. 
(c)  Those  which  have  the  greatest  movement  on  the  largest  lump. 

(a)  the  spindle  breakers  having  the  greatest  movement  on  the  smallest 

LUMP. 

Examples  of  this  type  are :  The  Gates,  the  Comet  and  the  McCuUy  breakers. 

§  43.  The  Gates  Breaker  is  manufactured  by  the  Gates  Iron  Works,  in  the 
sizes  shown  in  Table  19.  It  consists  of  a  bottom  plate  1  (see  Fig.  25),  a  bottom 
shell  2,  including  the  chute  for  the  crushed  ore,  a  top  shell  3,  supporting  the  dies 
or  concaves  19,  which  are  of  chilled  cast  iron  or  steel,  a  three-armed  spider  6, 
furnishing  a  bearing  for  the  upper  end  of  the  spindle  25.  In  the  very  latest 
design  the  spider  has  but  two  arms.  The  bearing  is  cylindrical  and  the  spindle 
tapers  upward  at  the  angle  of  gyration.  These  parts  are  all  suitably  flanged, 
fitted  and  bolted  to  each  other  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  The  bottom  plate  1  is 
made  to  be  dropped,  for  ease  of  inspection  and  repair.    The  spindle  25,  with  a 
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shoe  or  crushing  head  18  of  chilled  cast  iron  or  steel,  standing  upon  the  steel  step 
28  and  the  octagon  step  24  can  be  raised  and  lowered  by  the  lighter  screw  29 


FI0.  25. — SBOnONAL  PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  GATES  BBBASBB. 


1.  Bottom  plata 

2.  Bottom  shelL 

3.  Tc^shelL 

4.  Bearinffcap. 

5.  OOcelUuroaa 

6.  Mder. 

7.  .Hoppv. 

8.  Bcoentrio. 

9.  Bevel  wheeL 
10.  Wearing  ring: 


11.  Berel  pinion. 

12.  Pulley. 

[18.  Break-pin  hub^ 
14.  Break-pin. 
16.  OU  bonnet 

16.  Dust  ring. 

17.  Dust  cap. 

18.  Head. 

16.  Concaves. 

22.  Chilled  wearing  plates. 


24.  Octaeonstep. 

25.  Spindle. 

26.  Upper  ring  nut. 

27.  Lower  ring  nut 

28.  Steel  step. 

26.  Lighter  screw. 

80.  Lighter  screw  jam  nut. 

81.  Coiinter  shaft 
88.  Oiling  chain. 


and  the  jam  nnt  30.    The  lower  end  of  this  spindle  is  a  journal  and  finds  a  bear- 
ing in  the  eccentric  hub  8  of  the  bevel  gear  9.    The  eccentric  hub  is  made  of 
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brass  firmly  attached  to  the  gear ;  it  is  babbitted  inside  and  out  on  the  thick  side 
where  all  the  wear  comes.  While  the  interior  surface  of  the  hub  is  an  eccentric 
bearing  for  the  spindle  journal,  the  exterior  surface  is  a  journal  which  is  con- 
centric with  the  gear  and  finds  its  bearing  in  the  bottom  plate  1. 


TABLE   19. — ^DETAILS  OF  GATES   BBEASIER.    CMren  from  the  Catalogoe.) 


1 

each  reoeiT- 

Dimenaions  of 
oombmed. 

3fe" 

Capacity  per  84 
hour»    in    tons 
of  8,000  pounds 
paaaing^ioch 
riofr  according 
to  chanujter  of 
rock. 

of  driTing 

Indicated  horse- 
power of  engine 

drive  breaker, 
elevator  and 

•creen.t 

1 

Diam- 
eter. 

Fbce. 

00 

8x4 

4x10 
5x18^ 
6x14 
7x15 
6x16 
10x80 
11x84 
14x80 
16x48 

8x18 
4x80 
5x86 
6x48 

7x4B 
6x54 
10x60 
11x78 
14x90 
16x186 

850 
8,000 
5,600 
6.000 
14,000 
81,000 
80,000 
40,000 
61,000 
00,000 

48  to      96 

96  "     198 

144  '*     888 

840  ^*     460 

880  •'     780 

600  "     960 

790  '*  1,440 

1,800  "  8,000 

8,400   "  8,600 

6 
16 
80 
94 
86 
38 
86 
40 
44 
46 

7 
8 
10 
18 
14 
16 
16 
80 

700 
600 
475 
460 
485 
400 
875 
850 
8S0 

aso 

6  "    10 
18  ''    15 
80  **    85 
85  "    80 
80  "    40 
40  '*    60 
76  "  IK 
100  "  160 

875 
660 

780 
1,800 
t,600 
8,600 
8,800 
5,000 
7,000 

*  Tlie  Nob.  1  to  6  breakers  are  now  built  with  only  two  openings  in  which  case  the  slse  o(  esoh  opeofsg 
Is  half  the  combined  openings,  that  is,  5X18.  6x8:.  7x88,  etc.  * 

tThis  is  a  general  figure.    For  fine  crushing  the  capacltj  will  be  leas  and  tho  power  greater. 

The  beveled  gear  9  is  driven  by  the  bevel  pinion  11  on  the  shaft  31,fthrough* 
the  break-pin  hub  13  and  the  cast-iron  break-pin  14,  by  the  pulley  12^  which  has 
a  loose  fit  on  the  hub  13.  The  speed  ratio  of  these  gears  is  usually  2^  to  1. 
In  Mills  60  and  61,  it  is  2  to  1.  Around  the  pinion  11  is  a  large  opening  for 
oiling  and  tending  the  machine. 

To  prevent  dust  from  injuring  the  bearings  and  gears,  aiv  oil  bonnet  15  and  a 
dust  ring  16,  both  of  cast  iron,  gyrate  with  the  spindle  and  make  dust-tight 
joints  at  those  two  parts.  In  the  bonnet  16  is  placed  an  oil  hole.  The  oil  so 
fed  fills  the  spaces  down  to  the  step  28,  the  rotation  of  the  machine  now  causes 
an  upward  current  in  the  journals  of  the  eccentric  8  and  completes  the  circula- 
tion by  returning  in  the  vertical  tubes  shown,  of  which  there  are  four.  A  horizon- 
tal pipe  (not  shown)  leading  in  at  the  level  of  the  step  28  serves  as  a  means  of 
pumping  in  oil  from  below  and  also  for  draining.  The  dust  cap  17  protects  the 
upper  bearing  of  the  spindle  from  dust.  If  the  oil  gets  thick  or  dirty,  it  may  be 
drained  out  from  the  drain  pipe,  and  hot  water  poured  into  the  oil  hole  in  the 
bonnet  15.  This  washes  out  the  oil  and  any  dirt  that  may  have  got  into  the 
bearings.    This  in  turn  is  replaced  by  fresh  oil  and  work  proceeds  as  usual. 

The  spindle  is  of  forged  steel  or  preferably  of  wrought  iron.  The  head  is  of 
chilled  iron,  with  soft  slats  cast  inside  for  ease  of  boring.  The  spindle  is  turned 
on  a  taper  to  fit  the  head,  which  is  driven  to  a  solid,  conical  fit.  The  lock-nut 
rings  26  and  27,  are  then  screwed  down  to  hold  the  head  in  place.  The  head 
is  generally  made  with  fine  corrugations  while  the  concaves  are  smooth ;  sometimes 
both  are  smooth. 

There  are  twelve  dies  or  liners  6  (Fig.  26).  The  space  1,  behind  and  between 
them  is  run  with  zinc.  One  of  them,  15,  is  called  the  key  liner  and  is  rectangu- 
lar in  section ;  behind  it  in  the  top  shell  is  a  groove  2,  for  a  wedge  to  drive  it 
inward  for  removal.  After  this  one  is  removed  the  rest  can  be  pried  off  one  at 
a  time.    The  ring  4  and  the  wedges  5  are  only  used  when  putting  in  new  dies. 

When  it  becomes  necessary,  owing  to  the  wear,  to  decrease  the  size  of  the 
opening,  the  spindle  25  and  head  18  are  raised  by  the  lighter  screw  29,  which 
lifts  the  octagon  step  24  and  is  hold  by  the  jam  nut  30.  The  total  amount  of 
raise  possible  is  2  inches  on  the  Nos.  6  and  1  breakers;  2 J  inches  on  Nos.  2,  3 
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»nd  4;  3  inches  on  Nos,  5  and  6,  and  3^  inches  on  Nos.  7^  and  8.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  have  several  sets  of  dies  or  concaves  of  different  thickness.  A  new 
crusher  head  will  be  mated  with  a  thin  set  of  dies  and  when  the  head  and  dies 
wear  beyond  the  limit  of  the  lighter  screw  29,  the  spindle  is  restored  to  its  start- 
ing height,  and  either  a  thicker  set  of  dies  is  put  in,  or  the  same  set  of  dies  with 
a  narrower  key  die,  are   reset  with  thicker  backing.    This  is  repeated  until  the 
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head  is  worn  out.  In  the  former  case,  three  sets,  in  the  latter,  two  sets  of  dies 
wear  out  a  head. 

Since  a  certain  point  in  the  top  of  the  spindle,  which  is  at  the  fulcrum,  has 
no  motion  of  translation,  while  a  point  in  the  lower  end  of  the  spindle  gyrates 
in  a  circle,  it  follows  that  the  axis  of  the  spindle  describes  in  its  gyrations  a 
veiy  acute  cone.  Half  the  apex  angle  of  this  cone  will  be  called  the  angle  of 
gyration,  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  25.    This  angle  is  about  1 :  100  or  0"  34'. 

§  44.  The  auction  of  the  machine  is  as  follows :  When  the  bevel  wheel  9  re* 
volves,  the  spindle  25  is  free  to  gyrate  or  rotate  in  the  eccentric  8.  Practicafly 
it  rotates  until  ore  is  fed  between  the  crushing  surfaces  18  and  19;  it  then 
gyrates.  This  gyrating  motion  causes^  the  head  18  to  approach  and  recede  from 
the  concaves  19 ;  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  spindle  25  acts  as  a  lever  with 
its  fulcrum  in  the  spider  6,  it  will  cause  a  greater  movement  at  the  lower  end  of 
18  than  at  its  upper  end.  This  causes,  upon  the  lumps  of  rock,  which  are  fed 
into  the  space  between  18  and  19,  a  crushing  action  by  pressure  which  has  a 
greater  movement  upon  the  smaller  lumps  than  upon  the  larger.  The  fulcrum 
of  the  Gates  is  located  at  the  lowest  margin  of  the  upper  journal  of  the  spindle. 
This  rises  and  falls  inside  the  box  of  the  spider  in  adjusting  the  height  of  the 
spindle  and  head.  It  follows  then  that  with  this  adjustment,  the  angle  of  gyra- 
tion diown  by  the  central  vertical  lines  in  Pig.  25  (and  also  the  leverage)  varies, 
requiring  a  little  play  in  the  upper  and  lower  journals.  The  total  vertical 
movement  of  the  spindle  is  only  3^  inches  in  the  large  breakers,  and  2  inches 
in  the  small,  and  the  journals  are  fitted  for  the  halfway  position,  making  the  play 
.  never  over  0.02  inch,  which  is  claimed  to  be  no  more  tnan  is  customary  on  any 
machinery. 
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The  large  lump  as  broken^  fails  a  little  to  a  fresh  bearing  to  be  broken  again 


FIG.   27. — SECTION  AND  PLAN  OF  COMET  BREAKER. 
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A.  Capi  8. 

B.  Oscillatiiig  bos.  T. 

C.  Tripod  beuing.  U. 

D.  Hopper.  V. 
JBL  linen  or  dies.  W. 
R  CnuhingheadordioeL  X 
O.  Spindle.  F. 
H.  Dost  oarer, 

/.  DasiooTor.  Z, 

J.  Hnbbolted  to berel wheel  1. 
K.  Bevel  wheel 

L.  Bevel  pinion.  8. 

if.  Steeltoe.  6. 
M  Loose  self-adjustliv  hoi-  8. 

ton.  9. 

O.  Stepi  10. 

P.  liner  seetfon.  11. 

Q.  Bteul  wheel  14. 


KEY   TO   PIG.    27. 

Clutch.  16. 

Removable  breaking  pins.  17 . 
Driving  shaft  20. 

Drainpipe.  31. 

Oil  feed. 

Friction  rings.  23. 

Dowel  pins  for  friction  38. 

rinfts.  34. 

Guara  plate. 
Hole  in  shell  for  foroing35. 

out  liners.  36. 

Baseplate.  38. 

Throat.  88. 

Staple  for  guard  plate  Z.  80. 
Ringbolt.  81. 

Ringbolt.  JB3. 

Kev  for  head.  88. 

Bdt&  85, 


Bolta 
Bolt& 

Foundation  bolts. 
Wearing  plate  on  chute 

plate. 
Chute  plate. 
Stepsm>port. 
Cap    K>r    bevel    pinion 

journal. 
Outer  pillow  block. 
Collar. 
Main  body  or  skirt. 


Mandril 
Collar. 
Draw  bolt. 
Draw  bolt. 
Edge  of  box. 


by  the  next  act  of  compression,  and  this  is  repeated  until  it  is  broken  fine  enough 
to  pass  the  throat  of  the  machine,  that  is,  between  the  concaves  and  the  head  at 
the  narrowest  point.    The  ore  then  passes  out  over  the  chute  22. 

The  Gates  breaker  can  be  designed  for  finer  crushing  with  a  smaller  throw  than 
the  ordinary  jaw  breaker.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  corrugations  on  the 
head  are  creeping  backward  all  the  time  in  a  full  fed  crusher,  and  any  tendency 
to  pack  is  broken  up  by  the  constantly  changing  difference  in  the  parts  of  the 
head  and  of  the  concaves  which  are  opposite  one  another. 

See  Tables  25  and  26  for  details  from  mills. 

§  45.  Thb  Comet  Breaker  (Fig.  27  and  Table  20)  is  manufactured  by  Eraser 
&  Chalmers,  and  is  like  the  Gates  in  design  and  action.  There  are,  however, 
certain  differences  in  the  detail  of  the  construction  to  which  reference  will  now 
be  made.  The  chute  22  can  be  removed,  giving  free  access  in  front  to  the  beveled 
gears.  The  entire  chute  is  covered  with  a  boiler  iron  wearing  plate  21,  to  be 
removed  when  worn  out.  The  spindle  G  is  turned  a  true  cylinder  above  to  fit 
the  oscillating  box  B  and  a  true  cylinder  below  to  gyrate  in  the  hub  of  the  gear 
K.  The  steel  spindle  toe  M  is  fitted  tight  into  the  spindle  and  is  turned  concave 
on  its  under  side  to  fit  the  convex  side  of  the  loose  button  N,  giving  perfect  self- 
adjustment  between  these  two  parts.  The  button  N  is  flat  on  the  under  side,  as 
is  the  step  0  on  its  upper  side.  N  is  therefore,  free  to  slide  on  0.  These  two 
surfaces  will  always  wear  flat.  The  bevel  wheel  K  has  a  cast-iron  hub,  the  inside 
surface  of  which  is  eccentric  and  acts  as  bearing  for  the  lower  end  of  the  spindle. 
The  outside  acts  as  journal  for  the  gear  and  is  therefore  concentric  with  the 
latter.  For  any  point  in  the  spindle  the  radius  of  gyration  is  xJir  of  the  dis- 
tance of  said  point  from  the  fulcrum.     Both  these  surfaces  are  babbitted  on 
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6x19 
7x14 
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Tom.  . 
g6to  IM 
144to  940 
8Wto  978 
480  to  TaOi 
900  to  1440 


Ftln. 
4-10 
5^ 
S-0 
7-S 
9  2 


Outside  Dimen- 
sions of  Frame 
Sent  with 
Breaker. 


Ft.  In.  Ft.  In. 
6-1x8-9 
6-10x8-2 
8-0x4-0 
9-  1x4-10 

10-10x5-8 


Pounds 
6,500 
7,600 
14,000 
94,000 
80,000 


Pulley  Diam- 
eter and  Fftce. 


Ft.In. 
80 
8-0 
4  0 
4-8 
5-0 


in 


400 

400 
400 
4(J0 
400 
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the  spot;  the  sleeve  29  serves  for  babbitting  the  outer  surface,  and  the  mandril 
30,  for  the  inner.  The  velocity  ratio  of  the  gears  is  2:1  in  Mills  26  and  84. 
Friction  rings  X,  three  in  number,  furnish  the  gear  K  with  anti-friction  support. 
The  upper  and  under  rings  are  of  bronze  and  are  dowelled  to  the  gear  E  and 
the  base  2  respectively.  The  middle  ring  is  of  steel  and  is  free  to  revolve.  On 
the  dust  collar  /,  protecting  the  eccentric  hub  J  is  a  tight  leather  joint  attached 
to  the  spindle  G.  Oil  is  fed  to  the  main  spindle  bearing  by  the  pipe  W,  and 
drained  from  it  previous  to  lubricating  by  opening  the  pipe  V.  By  filling  the 
pipe  W  to  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  bearings,  perfect  lubrication  of  the  in- 
side and  outside  bearings,  as  well  as  the  friction  rings,  will  be  obtained.  For 
larger  machines  one  pint  of  oil  four  times  a  day  will  be  needed;  in  starting  a 
new  machine,  the  oil  should  be  drained  every  two  days  and  the  support  23  taken 
oflE  and  cleaned.  This  oil  can  be  used  again  on  other  bearings.  At  //  is  another 
dust  collar  similar  to  I,  but  protecting  the  gear  teeth  from  ore. 

The  clutch  S  and  cast-iron  clutch  toes  T,  serve  to  put  on  and  take  off  power 
and  also  as  a  breaking  part,  so  that  if  a  hammer  head  is  fed  to  a  breaker,  the 
machine  stops  while  the  fly-wheel  and  pulley  go  on  revolving. 

The  oscillating  box  B  is  turned  true  cylinder  inside  but  is  tapered  upward  on 
the  outside  at  the  exact  angle  of  gyration  of  the  spindle  (1  in  100).  The  lower 
edge  of  this  box  35  is  the  fulcrum,  the  position  of  which  is  constant.  The  set 
screw  12  prevents  it  from  rotating.  When  the  spindle  is  raised  for  adjustment, 
the  box  does  not  rise  with  it,  thus  keeping  a  constant  leverage  and  a  uniform 
alignment  between  upper  and  lower  bearings  and  the  spindle.  In  the  figure  the 
spindle  is  shown  at  its  highest  position. 

A  guard  plate  Z  is  put  in  to  protect  the  gears  on  the  rear  side  from  .harm. 
This  is  kept  locked  and  opened  only  for  oiling  or  repairs.  The  gears  are  of  steel 
cast  as  smoothly  as  possible  and  not  planed.  The  head  F  fits  the  spindle  on  a 
tapered  seat  and  is  held  by  a  key  11.     It  is  removed  by  the  draw  bolts  32  and  33. 

The  dies  or  concaves  are  put  in  place  after  cleaning,  drying,  warming  them  in 
cold  weather,  and  stopping  the  cracks ;  they  are  then  backed  by  running  in  molten 
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FIG.  28.  FIG.  29. 

SINGLE        SEOTIONAL 
PIECE  LINEB      LINER. 
FOB  SIZE  E. 


FIG.  30. 

smoLB 

PIEOE  HEAD 
FOB  SIZE  E. 


FIG.  81. 

SEOTIONAL 

(8-PIECE) 

HEAD. 


FIG.  82. 

SBCnONAL 

(5-PIEOE) 

HEAD. 


zinc.  The  warming  helps  the  zinc  to  flow.  Each  liner  is  made  in  one  piece 
(Fig.  28),  or  in  two  pieces  (Fig.  29)  on  account  of  the  greater  wear  at  the  lower 
end.  In  the  latter  form  the  upper  section  lasts  twice  as  long  as  the  lower  section. 
The  head  is  also  made  in  several  forms.  The  ordinary  is  all  in  one  piece,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  30.  Later,  composite  forms,  jointed  by  zinc  and  providing  for 
the  greater  wear  at  the  tips,  are  shown  in  Figs.  31  and  32.     The  lower  part  will 
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perhaps  wear  twice  as  fast,  and  the  upper  part  half  as  fast  as  the  middle  part. 
This  plan  sends  less  metal  to  the  scrap  heap  than  when  the  head  is  in  one  piece. 
9  and  10  (Fig.  27)  are  ring  bolts  used  for  lifting  out  the  various  parts;  8  is  the 
staple  for  fastening  the  plate  Z. 

§46.  Adjustment  for  Wear. — The  Amount  of  Throw. — In  the  earlier  forms, 
the  wear  of  the  head  and  liners  is  taken  up  by  raising  the  spindle  by  the  introduc- 
tions of  buttons  under  the  step  piece  0.  When  this  has  reached  its  limit,  the 
liners  or  head  have  to  be  changed  as  in  the  Gates  breaker,  and  the  spindle  lowered 
again  to  its  starting  point.  The  button  adjustment  was  a  clumsy  arrangement, 
and  in  the  later  form  (see  Pig.  33)  there  is  a  ram  K  provided  with  a  steel  toe  d', 
on  which  stands  the  hemispherical  button  g  and  the  spindle  0.    At  the  lower 
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no.  33. — COMET  BREAKER  WITH 
NEW  CHAIN   ADJUSTMENT. 


FIG.  34. — SECTION  OP  THE 
MoCULLY  BREAKER. 


end  of  the  ram  are  two  supporting  sheaves  T,  and  running  through  a  slot  in  the 
ram  is  the  drum  shaft  U,  A  crank  shaft  C  turns  the  screw  B'  of  the  worm  gear 
and  by  it  the  gear  IF  and  the  grooved  drum  V,  upon  which  the  chain  R  winds. 
This  chain  passes  under  one  sheave  T,  over  the  loose  sheave  0,  under  the  other 
sheave  T  and  up  to  be  attached  to  the  frame  at  w.  In  the  largest  breaker  E, 
the  spindle  can  be  lifted  by  this  mechanism  9  inches  vertically.  The  whole  is 
enclosed  in  the  casing  //'. 
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Some  of  the  dimensions  and  the  amount  of  movement  of  the  Comet  breaker 
are  given  in  Table  21. 

TABLE  21. — ^DIMENSIONS  OF  OOMET  BBEAKEB. 


Sise. 

Vertical  Dto-  ] 
Uttoefrom  FUl* 
crum  to  Top 

of  Ltnenor 

iDdMB. 

Vertical  Dto-      Vertical  Dte- 
tanoefrom  Ful-  taDcefrom  Ful- 
crum to  Bottom  crum  to  Center 
of  Lfaiera  or       of  Booentric 
Oonoavea.           Journal. 
iDches.               Indies. 

Total  Movement,  or  Throw. 

At  Top  of 
Uners. 
iBcbes. 

At  Bottom 

of  Uners. 

Inches. 

At  Center 
of  Eccen- 
tric Joom'L 
Inches. 

% 

K 

8 
10 

'^ 
14 

18 
M 
97 
88 
88 

58 

07 
78 
« 
108 

.18 
.80 
.81 
.96 
.88 

.86 
.48 
.64 

.86 
.78 

1.19 
1.84 
1.69 
1.84 
9.18 

See  Tables  25  and  26  for  details  of  Comet  breakers  in  the  mills. 

§  47.  The  McCully  Gyrating  Breaker  (Table  22  and  Fig.  34)  is  manu- 
factured by  B.  McCully.  This  breaker  is  in  principle  like  the  Gates  and  Comet, 
but  it  has  certain  differences  for  which  advantage  is  claimed.  They  are  as 
follows : 

The  spindle  C  is  not  supported  on  a  step  below  but  is  suspended  from  the  tripod 
m*  through  the  adjusting  nut  m',  the  screw  m  and  the  ball  and  socket  joint  rn}p, 
consisting  of  a  spherical  ball  m}  and  a  screw  plug  p,  with  a  hemispherical  socket 
on  the  under  side.  The  nut  m*  is  held  at  any  particular  thread  by  a  key  m*  to 
suit  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  crushing  head.  The  top  journal  of  the  spindle 
is  turned  cylindrical  while  the  inside  of  the  sleeve  6'  is  conical  to  suit  the  angle 
of  gyration.  The  fulcrum  is  at  &•.  The  eflEect  of  this  combination  is  that  the 
weight  of  spindle  and  head  are  carried  upon  the  tripod  with  greatly  reduced 
friction,  while  in  the  Gates  and  Comet  breakers  this  weight  causes  the  sliding 
friction  of  the  step  below.  The  machine  has  a  side  manhole  which  enables  it 
to  be  safely  lubricated  while  running.  The  bearing  of  the  large  gear  can  be 
removed  for  repairs  by  lowering  the  bottom  by  bolts  without  taking  down  the 
machine.    A  flexible  canvas  hood  0  excludes  the  dust  from  the  bearings  below. 


table  22. — SIZES  OF  MoGULLY  BREAKER.    (Trom  Gatalogiie.) 


Wateht 


SIseofeaeh 
feed  open- 
ing in 
breaker. 


EHaeof  coni' 
bined  feed 
openings. 


Capacity  per  94 
hours  in  tons  of 
9,000  pounds  to 
or 

CBX 

inches). 


Dimensions  of  drir- 
biff  puU^s. 


Diameter 
Inches. 


n^e. 

Inches. 


Rerolutlons 

of  driving 

pulley  per 

minute. 

Gears  reduce 

thisJi 


Bise  of  engine 
in  horse  pow- 
er for  break- 
er, eleyator 
and  a 


8,600 
7,000 
14,000 
91,000 
27,600 
49,000 
64,000 
91,000 
100,000 


6zl9 
•zl4 

7zl5 
8zl8 
10x90 
11x94 

90x44 


6x86 
6x49 

7x46 
8x64 
10x60 
llxTB 

90x189 


108 

166 

860 

480 

790 

960 

1,440 

9,400 

9,880 


to  904 
"  988 
"  480 
••  790 
••  960 
"1,440 
"8,000 
"8,600 
"4,900 


90 
94 
98 
89 
86 
40 
44 
48 
68 


4 

6 
6 
8 
10 
19 
14 
16 
18 


600 

«78 
460 
496 
400 
8T5 
875 
875 
830 


6to  6 

8"  10 

19"  16 

16"  90 

18"  SI 

96"  88 

40"  60 

80**  75 
80  ••  110 


An  older  form  of  the  McCully  breaker  has  no  ball  and  socket  joints  but  simply 
has  two  large  lock  nuts  upon  the  threaded  upper  end  of  the  spindle.  The  lower 
lock  nut  rests  directly  upon  the  sleeve  ft*  (Fig.  34).  This  has  the  disadvantage 
that  the  sleeve  bears  only  at  one  point  at  a  time  and  there  is  more  or  less  of  an 
up  and  down  or  seesaw  motion  of  the  head. 
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§  48.  Comparison  of  the  Gates  and  McCully  Breakers. — ^A  comparative 
test  made  by  the  Gates  Iron  Works  on  the  regular  Gates  breaker,  a  Gates  breaker 
supplied  with  a  suspended  shaft  so  made  as  to  obviate  any  seesaw  motion,  and 
an  old  style  McCully  breaker,  gave  the  results  shown  in  Table  23.  The  conditions 
with  regard  to  speed,  amount  of  throw  and  leverage  were  the  same,  and  the  same 
crashing  head  was  used  for  all  three  tests. 

TABLE  23. — COMPARATIVE  TESTS  OF  SPINDLB  BREAKERS. 


Style  of  Brosker. 

No. 

Opening 

Throat. 
iDcliee. 

Bock 

UtMd. 

Pounds. 

Time 
Consum- 
ed. 
Minutee. 

Net 

Power 

Used. 

Amperes. 

RelatlTe 
Work  Used. 

flhaft..... 

8aiid4 

6ttMl« 

r.SandS 

0.17 

0.17 
0.17 

600 

600 
600 

9.W 

10.88 
•  18.61 

10.04 

9.87 
8.77 

108.6 

100.0 
116.0 

OldBtjIeMcCuUj 

The  rock  used  was  hard,  close-grained  granite,  all  between  3  and  1^  inches 
diameter,  and  had  a  compressive  strength  of  about  30,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  ''Net  Power  Tlsed'^  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  power  used  in  running 
empty  from  the  total  used  in  crushing.  The  "Relative  Work  Used  in  Crushing" 
expresses  the  ratio  of  the  products  of  power  multiplied  by  time.  Sizing  tests 
of  the  products  are  given  in  Table  24. 

TABLE  24. — ^SIZING  TESTS  OF  PRODUCTS  FROM  SPINDLE  BREAKERS. 


TtetBNos.8and4. 

Tests  Nos.  6  and  6. 

Tests  Nos.  7,8snd9.| 

Pounds. 

Percent. 

Pounds. 

Percent. 

Pounds. 

Percent. 

Owl  inch 

1.5 
60.5 

834.0 
09.6 

Itt.O 

0.80 
10.16 
46.08 
80.00 
84.68 

1.6 
60.6 

818.6 
99.0 

190.0 

0.80 
11.94 
48.88 
19.86 
84.07 

0.68 
98.60 
196.80 
196.ro 
161.90 

0.18 

4.09 

89.70 

95.80 

80.18 

Iliroagh  1  on  9^-inch 

Tltfoagfa  9^  on  ^in(^ 

Thnneli V2 on  ?-inch 

TliroiighHon  flinch.... 

^>tal 

407.5 

100.01 

498.5 

100.09 

600.7 

99.99 

This  table  shows  that  the  extra  work  done  by  the  old  McCully  breaker  as  shown 
in  Table  23,  has  made  its  appearance  in  a  &ier  crushed  product. 

{h)    SPINDLE  BREAKERS  WITH  EQUAL  MOVEMENT  ON  LARGE  AND  SMALL  LX7MPS. 

§  49.  BuTTBB  Breaker. — S.  B.  Krom  has  in  his  catalogue  a  figure  called  the 
improved  Butter  breaker.  It  places  the  crusher  head  directly  upon  a  long  eccen- 
tric running  its  whole  length.  The  spindle,  therefore,  revolves  and  the  crusher 
head  gyrates  upon  the  spindle.  This  is  the  earliest  form  from  which  the  modem 
spindle  breakers  have  been  developed."** 

(C)   6PINDLB    BREAKERS    WHICH    HAVE    THE    GREATEST    MOVEMENT    UPON    THE 

LARGEST  LUMP. 

§  60.  The  Lowrt  National  Breaker^  the  rights  of  which  are  now  owned  by 
Hie  Gates  Iron  Works,  represents  this  class.  The  spindle  has  a  pivot  consisting 
of  a  ball  and  socket  bearing  placed  just  below  the  crusher  head.  Breaker  No. 
4  in  Mill  89  is  of  this  pattern.     (See  Table  25.) 

•  Ratter^  Ore  Mill,  patented  March  98, 1809.    Brawn's  Improved  Mill,  March  98, 1878;  reissued  September  7. 
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§  51.  Comparison  of  Spindle  Breakers  of  Class  (a)  with  Those  or 
Class  (c). — The  remarks  made  in  comparing  the  Blake  and  Dodge  types  of 
breakers,  (§41),  apply  here  with  equal  force. 

§  52.  Mill  Data  on  Spindle  Breakers. — Table  25  gives  the  details  of  the 
spindle  breakers  in  the  mills  visited  by  the  author.  These  machines  are  all  fed 
dry.  It  is  noticeable  that  they  are  all  of  them  machines  of  large  capacity,  but 
are  run  much  below  their  limit.  In  the  mills  using  Comet  breakers  the  new 
worm-gear  adjustment  is  evidently  becoming  a  favorite  means  of  adjustment  for 
taking  up  wear,  the  old  Comet  adjustment  with  buttons  being  used  only  on 
machines  of  earlier  date. 

TABLE  25. — ^DETAILS  OF  SPINDLE  BREAKERS. 

Abbreviations.— Br. =breaker;  Csoomet;  Cap.=capacity;  Eetsrestiznated;  0.=GateB;  gris.=grizil7; 
H.  P.=hor8e  power;  in.=lDche8;  L.sljowry;  MfLX.=niAximum;  No.=niimber. 


Revela- 
tions per 
Minute. 


4 


^i* —  ^jm  mtm  I  1 


Siae 
Cruah'd 

to. 
Inches. 


ill 

III 


Hi 


Head  Rated 


880 
840 
496 
600 


leo 

170 
812 
860 


Mine  ore.. 


«i8 


818 


over  lV4-in.  gris. 
over  \yi  in.    '^ 
over  1^       " 
overlH-in.    " 

ow'ji^ii.  '"" 


400 


80O 


over  Xyfrin.  gris. 


800 

860 

110 

800 

75 

17 

196 

80O 

00 

100 


(6^060 
960 


(c)  kd)80 
(e)  I  90-96 


Worm  gear. 


480 


(/)      80 


880 


19 


40 


Screw  to  6  in. 
Screw  to  6  in. 
Screw  to  6  in. 
Shims  up  to  6  in. 
Worm  gt-ar. 


months,    ig)  Bevel  gear  and  plnloii  gear,   (fc) 
trommel,  1  fau 


Ing.     _ 

itting  bearingM.    (t)  'mrough  No.  8  breaker  on  No.  1 


Table  2Q  shows  the  wear  and  cost  of  parts  in  the  spindle  breakers  and  is  com- 
puted in  the  same  manner  as  described  under  the  Blake  breaker,  §  33. 


TABLE   26. — WEAR   FOB   SPINDLE  BREAKERS. 


Abtarevlation8.~l8t  a  B.»lst  grade  babbitt;  B.P.=breakingpin; 
iron;  C.  H.  8. scase hardened  steel;  C.  Lscastiron;  E.=each;  il.= 
babbitt;  P.==pIvot& 

B.W.I.=be8t  white  Iron 
Head;  L.sLiners;  M.  G 

;  Ch.  LsehiUed 
.  B.=smain  gear 

i 

f 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

Wearing 
part. 

Material. 

Total  weight 
Pounda. 

Cost 
per 

pound. 
New. 

dents. 

Sen 
pound. 
Gents. 

Life. 

Wear  per  ton. 
Pounds. 

Oortperton. 
Gents. 

Mew. 

Old. 

Days. 

Tons. 

Orofls. 

Net 

aron. 

Net 

80 

H. 

L. 

B.P. 
H. 
L. 
H. 

H. 
L 

a 
u 

H. 

L. 

P. 

M.aB. 

B.P. 

Ch.L 

u 

0.L 
OlL 

u 
t> 
u 

'Ch.'L"' 
«t 

c.H.a 

1st  O.  B. 
Ch.'I. 

tt 

B.W,L 

u 

Ch.L 
C.L 

8,800 

(1,440 

1 1,760 

(a) 

8,700 

6 
6 

0.66 
0.66 

860 
J 180 
1160 

60,400 
18,000 
84,000 

0.0666 

0.111 

0.078 

0.0119 
0.0077 
0.0175 

0.881 
0.665 
0.440 

0.846 
0.607 
0.408 

80 

(6) 

^ 

846 
846 
140 
896 

16 
108 

00 

t 

90,000 
90,000 
48,000 
«r,800 

QOE. 
800 
60O 

& 

768 

70  E. 
600 
400 

8Q 

0.019 
0.0060 

0.006 
0.0080 

0.107 
0.046 

;;;;;;;;• 

61 

600 

soo 

7 
7 

1^ 

18,760 
11.860 

0.069 
0.068 

0.0998 
0.0984 

0.40 
0.475 

0.41 
0.897 

m 

88 

1,800 
1,876 
1,000 
8,000 

T 

7 

4 
4 

::::.:^ 

180 
180 
180 
180 

10,800 
10,800 
16,000 
16,000 

0.167 
0.187 
0.0696 
0.196 

oioiOT* 
0.0875 

1.167 
0.881 
0.860 
0.600 

M 

700 
1,400 

0.817 
0.484 

88,000 

C.L 

6 

. 

(a)  8X8X10  inches.    (6)  $80.00  per  set.    (c)  1^  X  7  inches.    (d>  Long  time. 
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§  53.  Routine  of  Managing  Heads  and  Concaves  on  Spindle  Breakers. — In 
Mill  66,  three  sets  of  concaves  of  varying  thickness  are  used.  A  new  head  is 
first  mounted  and  with  it  the  thinnest  set  of  concaves,  and  the  screw  adjustment 
is  used  to  regulate  size  until  the  head  is  raised  to  its  highest,  then  the  process  is 
repeated  with  a  medium  set  of  concaves,  and  finally  with  a  thick  set.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  period  the  head  is  worn  out  and  the  routine  is  gone  over  again. 

In  Mill  83,  two  thicknesses  of  concaves  only  are  used  during  the  cycle  and  the 
spindle  is  raised  by  six  buttons,  each  1  inch  thick,  one  at  a  time. 

In  Mill  26  a  Comet  D  breaker  wore  its  parts  as  indicated  in  Table  27.  The 
cost  of  removing  old  concaves  and  putting  in  new  ones  was  about  $24.50,  includ- 
ing zinc  for  bapking.    The. cost  for  changing  a  head  was  about  the  same. 


TABLE  27. — SHOWING  WEAK  OF  PAETS  IN  MILL  26. 


xayaa^ises... 

]|ajM,1895... 
8epClfi«1806.. 
Jan.  5, 1898.... 
FBb.8.1806.... 
April  1,18B6... 
July  6,  ISQS... 


CoQcaTes. 


ThiekneflB.     Weight. 
Inches.        PouDds. 


^ 


9H 


1,440 


1,440 
1,780 
1,700 


1,700 


Head. 
Weight. 
Pounds. 


8,800 


8,800 


Chilled  Iron  made  by 


Fraser  ft  Chahners. 

ft*  M 

Lake  Superior  Iron  Works. 

t*  «*  »i  H 

tt  4.  i«  ti 

«•  *«  M  »» 

Local  foundry. 


Cost  per 
pound. 

Life. 

Gents. 

Days. 

Tons. 

109 
807 
118 
84 
148 

12,874 



88,860 

6 
0 
6 
6 

18,247 
4,1&4 
84,209 

1^ 

Gbnebal  Gonsidebation  about  Bbeaeebs  and  Breaking. 


§  54.  Quality  of  Crushing  by  Breakers. — Two  sizing  tests  are  given  as 
follows: 

In  Mill  25,  breaker  No.  1,  a  9  X  15-inch  Blake,  set  to  crush  run  of  mine  con- 
taining dolomite  with  disseminated  galena  1^  inches  in  size,  yielded  the  following 
sizes:  On  IJ  inches,  51.2% ;  through  1{  on  J  inch,  16.7% ;  through  J  on  f  inch, 
7.3% ;  through  f  on  f  inch,  7.9%  ;  through  f  on  i  inch,  6.2%  ;  through  i  inch  on 
4  mm.,  4.8% ;  through  4  mm.  on  1  mm.,  4.4% ;  through  1  mm.  on  i  mm.,  0.4% ; 
through  i  mm.,  1.1%;  total,  100.00%. 

K.  Von  Reytt***  gives  the  following  sizes  as  produced  by  a  jaw  breaker  running 
at  230  revolutions  and  crudiing  lumps  of  Przibram  ore  all  about  64  mm.  size. 
Through  64  on  32  mm.,  22.35% ;  through  32  on  22  mm.,  24.12% ;  through  22 
on  16  mm.,  18.85% ;  through  16  on  12  mm.,  4.22% ;  through  12  on  8  mm., 
10.15% ;  through  8  on  6  mm.,  5.03% ;  through  6  on  4  mm.,  1.40% ;  through  4 
on  3  mmu,  1.40% ;  through  3  on  2  mm.,  1.91% ;  through  2  on  1  mm.,  3.60% ; 
through  1  on  i  mm.,  1.70% ;  through  i  on  J  mm.,  1.94% ;  through  i  on  Vir 
mm.,  1.23% ;  through  ^  mm.,  2.10%  ;  total,  100.00%. 

For  other  sizing  tests  see  §  48  and  §  63. 

Too  much  importance  should  not  be  given  to  the  foregoing  figures,  as  the  per- 
centages vary  much  according  to  circumstances ;  for  example,  whether  the  mine 
fines  are  sifted  out  or  not,  whether  the  ore  is  tough  and  brittle,  or  soft  and  granu- 
lar, whether  the  machine  is  set  to  crush  small  or  large,  whether  it  is  of  Blake 
or  Dodge  type,  whether  the  crushing  surfaces  are  sharply  corrugated  or  smooth. 

As  an  example  of  this  last  condition  we  have  Mill  13,  where  a  Blake  breaker 
(see  Table  9)  is  used  to  crush  pyrite  for  kiln  roasting.  New  jaws  with  sharp 
oormgatlons  make  approximately  14%  of  fines  in  crushing  rock  to  pass  through 
a  hole  i  inch  in  diameter,  while  old  round  and  smooth  plates  make  30%  of 
fines.     Hence  the  very  short  life  allowed  for  plates  in  that  mill. 
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With  the  Gates  breaker  it  has  been  found  possible  to  do  "choke"  crushing  (see 
§97),  and  so  crush  the  material  finer  than  the  opening  at  the  throat  would 
indicate.  As  a  specific  example,  a  No.  4  Gates  breaker,  set  at  1^  inches,  sent 
its  product  to  a  trommel  with  J-inch  round  holes  and  the  oversize  which  was 
large  in  amount  was  returned  and  mixed  with  the  large  lumps  of  feed.  This 
mixing  of  the  large  and  small  lumps  is  essential  to  produce  the  *'choke"  crushing. 
The  capacity  of  this  system  is  144  to  168  tons  of  granite  in  24  hours.     The 

Eroduct  contains  less  fines  and  fewer  elongated  or  flattish  lumps  than  where  the 
reaker  is  set  to  crush  to  %  inch  in  the  ordinary  way. 

§  5.5.  Material  fob  Wearing  Parts. — A  glance  at  Tables  10,  14  and  26 
shows  that  chilled  iron  is  by  far  the  most  common  metal  used,  The  detailed 
statement  is  as  follows :  Spindle  breakers — all  use  chilled  iron.  Dodge  breakers 
— 3  use  steel  jaws  and  cheeks,'  2  use  chilled  iron  jaws  and  cheeks,  2  use  steel  jaws 
and  iron  cheeks,  3  use  steel  jaws  (cheeks  not  given).  Blake  breakers — 12  use 
steel  jaws  and  cheeks,  42  use  iron  jaws  and  cheeks,  9  use  steel  jaws  and  iron  cheeks^ 
4  use  steel  jaws  (cheeks  not  stated),  48  use  iron  jaws  (cheeks  not  stated). 

Mills  ^1  and  64,  in  Table  10  (Blake  breakers)  and  Mill  26,  in  Table  14  (Dodge 
breakers),  show  the  superiority  of  manganese  steel  over  chrome  steel,  hammered 
steel,  cast  steel  and  chilled  iron.  Mill  40  reports  the  same,  without  furnishing 
complete  figures.  Mill  62,  in  Table  10  (Blake  breakers),  shows  more  favorably 
for  chilled  iron  as  against  chrome  and  manganese  steels.  The  ore  is  very  hard 
to  crush. 

Averaging  up  the  figures  of  gross  cost  of  jaw  plates  from  Table  10,  we  get  the 
averages  given  in  Table  28. 

TABLE  28. — comparative  WEAR  OF  METALS  FOR  JAW  PLATES  OF  BLAKE  BREAKERS. 


ATerage 
of 

Gross  cost  of 
metal  per  ton. 

Ghronwirtml 

6 
% 

S 

1 
10 

Cents. 
1.488* 
0.854 
0.068t 
1.88 
0.8B6 

Out  iron  (probably  ehlUed) 

Ifanganeae  steel 

Wliite  iron. 

Chilled  iron 

•  This  figure  is  unfayorably  influenced  by  one  very  high  figure  (MIU  02)  which,  whsD  omitted, 
the  average  to  0.879  cents. 

t  This  contains  one  ?6ry  hig^  flgur«  (Hill  CD  which  if  left  out  would  reduce  the  average  to  0.404  centa 

The  figures  in  Table  28  do  not  quite  fairly  represent  the  relative  costs,  for 
the  following  reasons:  Mills  crushing  soft  ores,  as  the  Missouri  limestones,  are 
all  given  chilled  cast-iron  jaw  plates,  while  mills  with  a  hard,  tough  ore  to  treat 
use  one  of  the  steels.  If  the  applications  were  reversed,  it  is  probable  that  costs 
given  for  the  steels  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  that  for  chilled  cast  iron  pro- 
portionately increased. 

For  jaw  breakers.  Gates  Iron  Works  recommend  manganese,  chrome  or  John- 
son steel  for  hard  work ;  otherwise,  chilled  iron.  Fraser  &  Chalmers  recommend 
manganese  and  chrome  steel  for  longest  life  and  cheap  repairs.  T.  A.  Blake 
says  that  everything  considered,  chilled  cast  iron  is  most  satisfactory  and  eco- 
nomical, giving  better  results  than  cast  steel.  For  fine  multiple  jaw  breakers,  he 
uses  best  tool  steel;  for  coarse  multiple  jaw  breakers,  chilled  iron.  For  large 
breakers,  Blake  recommends  corrugated  jaws;  for  small,  smooth  or  plane  jaws. 

For  the  qualities  of  the  various  metals,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  discussion 
given  under  rolls  (§79),  bearing  in  mind  that  the  tendency  of  chilled  iron  to 
become  pitted  when  used  for  roll  shells  does  not  affect  it  adversely  for  the  wear- 
ing parts  of  breakers  and  that  the  quality  of  manganese  steel,  that  it  does  not 
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fully  retum  to  its  form  after  expansion  by  heat  and  work,  will  be  no  disad- 
Yantage  in  jaw  breakers,  but  may  cause  difficulty  in  spindle  breakers. 

The  higher  priced  metals  have  longer  life  than  chilled  cast  iron  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  charge  against  changing  the  parts  is  reduced,  as  it  occurs  less  often. 

§  66.  Use  op  Water. — Water  is  sometimes  fed  to  the  rock  breaker  with  the 
oie.    The  custom,  by  mills,  is  as  follows : 

With  water— 16  Blake,  0  Dodge,  0  spindle. 

Without  watei^39  Blake,  6  Dodge,  11  spindle. 

The  addition  of  water  is  made  under  two  considerations :  First,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  add  the  water  to  the  system  to  move  the  ore  in  the  chutes,  and  if 
so,  why  not  feed  it  in  the  breaker?  Secondly,  crushing  is  hastened  and  the 
production  of  slimes  is  lessened  by  adding  water  to  get  the  fines  out  of  the  way, 
particularly  when  the  ores  are  soft,  muddy  or  talcose.  For  example,  in  Mill 
87  the  Blake  has  water  connections  which  are  used  only  when  talcose  or  soft 
ore  is  fed.  Water  prevents  packing  of  a  breaker  from  clayey  ores  and  for  this 
reason  a  stream  of  water  from  a  1-inch  pipe  is  kept  running  into  the  breakers 
which  treat  soft  ore  in  Missouri.  It  is  even  said  that  pouring  a  cup  of  water 
into  a  breaker  clogged  with  clayey  ore  will  often  start  it.  Water  may  also  be 
used  to  lay  dust  in  case  of  need. 

§  57.  Large  versus  Small  Breakers. — The  tables  show  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
breakers  are  run  far  below  their  capacity  and  for  a  few  hours  only  out  of  the 
twenty-four. 

The  advantages  of  a  large  breaker  are  that  it  saves  cost  of  sledging;  that  it 
will  do  its  day's  work  in  a  short  time  and  leave  the  attendant  free  for  other  work, 
thus  saving  labor.  The  disadvantage  is,  that  it  costs  more  at  the  start  and  needs 
a  larger  engine,  but  it  does  not  on  that  account  consume  more  power  per  ton. 

§  58.  Essentials  of  a  Qood  Breaker. — It  should  be  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  stresses  and  heavy  enough  to  work  steadily.  It  should  be  of  ample  size  to 
take  the  largest  lump.  Its  action  should  be  simple  and  its  wearing  parts  accessi- 
ble and  easily  removed.  There  must  be  no  possibility  of  contact  of  oil  with 
the  ore.  The  jaw  breakers  need  heavy  fly-wheels.  All  breakers  need  a  cheap 
breaking  point.  Sahlin**  for  jaw  breakers  recommends  this  .to  be  the  bolts  wl|ich 
hold  the  cap  of  the  pitman,  whereas  in  the  spindle  breakers,  it  is  a  special  break- 
ing pin  connecting  the  driving  pulley  and  fly-wheel  with  the  driving  shaft  of  the 
machine. 

§  59.  Cost  of  Crushing. — Estimates  for  the  cost  of  crushing  have  been  pre- 
pared for  different  sizes  of  both  jaw  and  spindle  breakers,  and  are  shown  in 
Tables  29  and  30.  The  basis  for  the  estimates  given  on  the  jaw  breakers  is  as 
foUows: 

1.  Sizes,  eapaciiies,  powers  and  original  costs  are  taken  from  the  catalogue 
figures  given  in  Table  5. 

2.  Oil,  costing  35  cents  per  gallon*  is  estimated  to  be  used  at  the  rate  of  1 
quart  per  24  hours,  on  a  13  X  30-inch  breaker,  crushing  540  tons  in  24  hours. 
The  cost  per  ton  is  35XJ-f-540=0.016  cents.  The  cost  per  ton  for  a  4X10-inch 
breaker,  estimated  to  use  |  pint  per  24  hours,  crtlshing  84  tons  is  35X^1^84= 
0.026  cents.    The  average  of  these  two  figures  is  0.021  cents. 

3.  Interest  and  Depreciation  at  10%  per  annum. — For  a  4XlO-inch  breaker 
ibis  would  be  $27.50  per  year.     On  a  basis  of  308  operating  days,  84  tons  being 

crushed  per  day  the  cost  per  ton  would  be^^g'     =0.106  cents.     Other  sizes 

are  calculated  in  the  same  way. 

*  Taken  from  eatalogoe  of  Gfttes  Iron  workt. 
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4.  Power  is  estimated  to  cost  $40  per  horse  power  per  year  of  308  days,*  or 
$0.1298  per  day.     For  a  4  X  10-inch  breaker,  using  5  horse  power  and  crushing 

$0  1298X6 
84  tons  per  day,  the  cost  per  ton  would  be  — ^— -gr =0.773  cents.     Other 

sizes  are  figured  in  like  manner. 

6.  Labor, — It  is  assumed  that  the  breaker  is  fed  by  a  sloping  chute  and  can 
therefore  be  fed  by  one  man  at  a  cost  of  $2  per  12-hour  shift,  or  $4  per  24 

$4 
hours.    The  cost  per  ton  for  a  4X  10-inch  breaker  would  be  ^j  =4.762  cents. 

6.  Wear  is  estimated  at  0.815  cents  per  ton,  which  is  the  average  of  the  gross 
cost  per  ton  from  18  mills  in  Tables  10  and  14  (Blake  and  Dodge  breakers). 

7.  Repairs  other  than  Wearing  Parts. — The  maximum  figure  given  is  that  of 
$155  per  year  for  Mill  24  (Table  9).    This  breaker  treats  109  tons  per  day  or 

33^672  tons  per  year  of  308  days,  making  the  cost  per  ton  go  gyo^^  0.462  cents. 

TABLE  29. — ^ESTIMATED  COST  OF  0BU8HING  BY  JAW  BBEAKEB. 

glae  of  mouth  In  Inches 4x10  7^10  tel6  1QK90  ItelO 

TVMiaoruBhedinSAhoan 84  190  198.  800  6M 

Horsepower 5  8  19  80  80 

Oosto/braalrar 8875  ffiOO  |7B0  $1,060  $8.950 

Cost  Id  oents  per  ton  f or  oO 0.091  0.081  o.OBl  0.O81  o.OBl 

M           \r          «i  interast  and  depredation 0.106  0.185  0.197  0.114  0.185 

•<             ••             "  power 0.778  0.866  0.811  0.866  O.TSl 

M             H             «•  bbor 4.709  8.888  9.088  1.8S8  0.741 

••            ••            ••  wear 0.816  0.815  0.816  0.815  0.816 

••             "*             **  repaJlS 0.408  0.488  0.468  0.469  0.488 

TMaloosttBoentiperton 6.089      5.681      4.810      8.610      8.808 

The  basis  for  the  estimates  given  on  spindle  breakers  is  as  follows : 

1.  Sizes,  capacities  and  costs  are  taken  from  catalogue  figures  of  Gates  breaker, 
given  in  Table  19. 

2.  Power  is  estimated  by  Gates  rule  that  it  takes  1  horse  power  to  crush  1 
ton  per  hour  to  %\  inches  in  size. 

3.  Oil  is  estimate^  at  0.021  cents  per  ton,  as  with  jaw  breakers. 

4.  Interest,  power  and  labor  are  calculated  as  in  the  other  case. 

5.  Wear  is  estimated  at  0.971  cents  per  ton,  which  is  the  average  of  the  gross 
cost  per  ton  from  6  mills  in  Table  26.  Since  so  few  quotations  are  available 
the  figures  on  both  Gates  and  Comet  breakers  have  been  taken,  although  the 
latter  average  a  little  higher. 

6.  Repairs  other  than  Wearing  Parts. — ^The  maximum  figure  given  in  Table 
25  is  $200  per  year,  including  oil,  for  Mill  26.  Deducting  $25  for  oil,  we  have 
$175  for  repairs  on  a  breaker  which  treated  28,363  tons  of  ore  from  January  6 

to  July  6,  1896,  as  shown  in  Table  27.    The  cost  per  ton  is  oq  oJon^o=0.308 

4&o,oooXJ8 

TABLE  30. — ^ESTIHATBD  008T  OF  0RU8HIN0  BY  SPINDLE  BREAKERS. 

Nnaiber  of  breaker : 0           9  4           6  8 

Oaeofmoa^taiinQhee 4x80      8x48  8x54      11x39  18il96 

TpMcnMhedtn94hoar» 79         916  640       1,080  8.000 

Horaepower 8            9  SI          45  185 

Ooit  of  breaker f87S       t780  $1,800     18300  r,000 

OostteoantimrtoDforolL 0.081  0.081  0.091  O.on  O.091 

«  **  **  Interest  and  depredatiQii 0.109  0.114  0.106  0.009  O.ore 

1  1  IV^^ OMl  0.641  0.641  0.641  0.541 

;*  ^  *  Mbor 5.6B6  1.868  0.741  0.870  0.188 

"  •*  *  weer 0.971  0.971  O.On  0.971  0.9n 

*****"  rqMln O.808  O.808  O.808  O.808  0.808 

Total  coit  In  cettt9p9r  ton. 7.666    Tw      9.888      9.810      9.080 

•  Kent's  "Meeh.  Eng.  Focketbook«'*  p.  79o! 
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The  two  tables  are  not  intended  to  cover  all  cases  of  crushing — in  fact,  such 
a  thing  is  impossible — but  rather  to  show  the  way  the  calculation  of  the  various 
items  should  be  made  under  various  conditions.  For  example,  these  figures 
are  based  upon  one  man  to  attend  the  breaker,  while  it  is  not  uncommon  to  re- 
quire two  or  even  three  men.  Thus,  at  Mill  24  a  9  X  15-inch  Blake  requires 
four  feeders  in  24  hours  to  crush  109  tons  of  ore.  The  men  are  paid  $1.30  each, 
or  a  total  of  $5.20,  which  is  equivalent  to  4.77  cents  per  ton.  Substituting  this 
figure  for  the  2.083  cents  given  in  Table  29  we  get  7.006  cents  as  the  estimated 
total  cost  of  crushing  in  that  mill. 

These  tables  are  also  based  upon  24  hours  per  day,  whereas  the  usual  custom 
is  to  run  10  hours  or  less  per  day.  This  change,  however,  would  not  greatly  affect 
the  computations.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  cover  merely 
the.  act  of  feeding  and  crushing,  without  regard  to  the  cost  of  elevating  and 
screening,  which  must  be  added  in  figuring  for  a  complete  crushing  plant. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  larger  the  breaker,  the  lower  is  the  cost  per  ton  given 
in  the  tables,  principally  owing  to  the  lower  cost  for  labor.  The  following  quota- 
tions show  actual  costs  of  crushing  in  different  localities : 

At  the  plant  of  the  Minnesota  Iron  Co."*  110,447  tons  of  hard  hematite  were 
crushed  during  three  months,  ending  January  1,  1895.  Of  this  perhaps  60% 
actually  needed  crushing.    The  cost  was  as  follows : 

teppUes $6,006.00  4.64  cente  per  ten. 

Otberaoooonti 8,716.47  8.80  oents  per  ton. 

Totid $8,748.47  Tw  cents  per  too. 

The  plant  consisted  of  three  Blake  breakers  each  with  a  mouth  28X30  inches 
and  driven  by  a  14X26-inch  Beynolds  Corliss  engine  of  125  horse  power. 

Gates  Iron  Works  give  a  rough  figure  for  getting  a  ton  of  road  metal  through 
2^  inch  ring  sized  further  on  2,  1^  and  1  inch  screens: 

Cost  of  quarrying 20  cents  to  60  cents. 

Cost  of  crushing,  including  hauling  up,  dumping,  crush- 
ing, elevating  and  sizing 10  cents  to  40  cents. 

Totals  30  cents  to  90  cents. 

At  the  Atlantic  mill,'*  J.  Birkinbinie  states  that  the  cost  of  transporting  to 
rock  house,  picking  poor  rock  and  crushing  the  copper  rock  is  less  than  7  cents 
per  ton. 

A  quotation  on  cost  of  crushing  by  the  Monarch  breaker  has  been  given  at  2f 
cents  per  ton.     (See  §  18.) 

E.  D.  Peters,  Jr.,"  deducing  an  average  from  handling  large  amounts  under 
vaiying  conditions,  gives  the  following  estimate  of  cost  for  a  plmt  of  800  tons 
capacity  in  10  hours: 

Fershift.    Perton. 


jr.    Per  dAv  of  ten  hours,  ttloent  per  ton fS.Oo'     fO.OlOO 

lAbor.    Four  labonrers  at  $8.00 U.OO       UOOOO 

Bmta.    T<»gle8,>wnlate«,ete fo.85 

Wetfoftools,  babbftvetc .76 

DiQf  Blight  repalTB  on  machinarT 80 

XiKellaneoiia  items,,8amidlng,  eb 75 

Total  repairs .TTZ        8.15       O.OIBT 

BUlBgtendOOperoenLperjearoiiorii^oost) 1.40       0.009O 

»B«iH $18.56     $0.0887 

CoMPABisoN  OP  Jaw  and  Spindle  Bbeaksbs  will  be  made  along  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

860.  (a)  Number  Used,— The  Blake  breaker  of  the  pitman  pattern  with 
aofid  cast-iron  frame,  is  the  old  standard  breaker  of  the  coimtry,  while  the  Oates, 
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Comet  and  McCully  are  more  recent.  The  latter  are,  however,  growing  in  favor 
on  account  of  their  great  capacity.  Tables  9,  13  and  25  show  that  fifty-two  of 
the  mills  use  the  Blake,  five  use  the  Dodge  and  eleven  use  the  spindle  type. 

§61.  (6)  Principle  of  Action. — ^The  spindle  breaker  acts  upon  large  elongated 

lumps  on  the  principle  of  a  beam  supported  at  the 
ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle  (see  Fig.  35),  saving 
power  thereby.  This  is  true  of  the  large  lumps,  but 
in  regard  to  the  small  lumps  that  are  down  near  the 
throat,  the  curvature  of  the  space  is  too  little  with 
reference  to  the  length  of  the  lump  for  this  prin- 
ciple to  effect  any  appreciable  result.  The  jaw 
breaker  has  large  corrugations  on  its  jaws  which  are 
arranged  alternately,  and  in  consequence  the  elon- 
gated lumps  near  the  throat  are  treated  on  the  beam 
principle,  tending  toward  the  formation  of  cubical 
forms.  The  spindle  breaker  has  this  action  of  the 
corrugations  on  the  small  lumps  only  to  a  slight 
extent  since  its  corrugations  are  very  small  or  else 
there  are  none  at  all. 
§  62.  (c)  Taper. — ^The  taper  or  decrease  of  width  between  the  shoe  and  die 
per  foot  of  depth  must  be  small  enough  to  hold  the  rock  well  and  prevent  it 
from  snapping  out.  At  the  same  time  the  less  the  taper  the  deeper  must  be  the 
jaw  in  order  to  effect  a  given  reduction,  and  the  deeper  the  jaw  the  greater  the 
movement  at  the  end  which  has  the  greatest  movement  and  the  greater  the 
liability  to  pack.  The  action  of  the  jaw  breakers  is  such  that  they  must  have 
less  taper  than  spindle  breakers.  The  ordinary  taper  for  Gates  breakers  is  4rJ 
inches  per  foot,  but  it  is  found  that  5  inches  on  a  Gates  is  as  good  as  4^  on  a 
Blake. 

§  63.  (d)  Power,  Cost,  Capacity  and  Weight, — The  only  complete  set  of 
figures  that  is  available  is  the  commercial  statements  given  in  the  tables  under 
the  machines.  Those  adopted  by  the  Farrel  Foundry  and  by  the  Gates  Iron 
Works,  are  compared  in  Table  31.  It  is  obvious  that  too  much  weight  should 
not  be  placed  upon  this  comparison. 


FIG.   35.— ACTION   OF 
GATES  BREAKER. 


TABLE  31. — COMPARISON  OF  BLAKE  AND  GATES  CATALOGUE  FIGURES. 


MoathSlw. 


Weights  of  the 
nuM^nes. 


Cost  of 


Horse 
power  OD 
granite. 


CHMMdty  per  84  hours. 


Gates. 


Blake. 


Gates. 


Blake. 


Inches. 
4z80 
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1,000  to  1,600  to  2^ 
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Prom  the  table  we  find  the  two  smaller  sizes  of  Blake  weigh  more  (141  and 
144%),  cost  less  (69  and  81%),  and  crush  about  the  same  quantity,  employing 
about  the  same  horse  power  to  drive  them.  The  three  larger  sizes  of  Blaku 
weigh  less  (61,  67  and  56%),  cost  less  (42,  37.5  and  41%),  require  less  power 
(40,  S4  and  27%)  and  crush  less  rock  (46,  40  and  40%).     In  all  five  sizes  the 
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Blake  has  less  width  of  jaw  for  the  same  gape  (33,  48,  33,  33  and  29%).  The 
power  and  capacity  given  for  the  two  smaller  machines  are  unjust  to  the  Blake, 
for  that  machine  is  crushing  to  2  inches  diameter,  while  the  Gates  is  crushing 
to  2^  inches.  The  power  and  capacity  given  for  the  three  large  sizes  are  unfair 
to  both  machines;  to  the  Blake  because  a  15-inch  gape  is  compared  with  a  14-inch 
and  a  20-inch  gape  with  an  18-inch ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Oates,  because 
the  Blake  is  crushing  to  ^  inches  diameter  and  5  inches  diameter,  while  tha 
Gates  is  crushing  to  2^  inches  diameter. 

A  good  rule  to  remember  is  that  a  machine  of  either  class  uses  on  the  average 
about  1  horse  power  for  every  ton  of  rock  crushed  per  hour  to  2^  inches  in  size. 

The  Gates  Iron  Works  have  made  tests  of  the  Gates  breaker  and  a  Blake  type 
of  breaker  manufactured  by  them.  The  rock  used  was  a  hard,  close-grained 
granite  with  a  compressive  strength  of  about  30,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
It  was  in  lumps  as  large  as  the  machines  would  take.  The  results  are  given 
in  Table  32. 

TABLE  32. — COMPABATIVE  TESTS  OF  SPINDLE  AND  JAW  BREAEEBS. 
AbbreTiatioiia.~H.  P.=3horae  power;  Iii.=ixiche8;  LbB.=poimd8;  Mi]i.zininute0. 
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(a)  To  get  the  revolotionB  of  the  q)tndle  in  the  Gates  machine  divide  by  i^. 

The  'Tfet  Power*'  was  obtained  by  subtracting  the  power  used  in  running 
empty  from  the  total  power  used  in  crushing.  The  "Belative  Work  Used  in 
Crushing''  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  product  of  the  time  by  the  net  power  used. 
Sizing  tests  of  the  products  are  given  in  Table  33. 

TABLE  33. — SIZIKQ  TESTS  OF  PBODUOTS  OF  SPINDLE  AND  JAW  BBEAKERS. 
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The  sizing  tests  show  that  the  extra  work  put  into  the  Blake  has  made  itself 
evident  in  the  increased  amount  of  fine  material.  The  author  has  given  these 
tests  as  the  best  reliable  data  of  what  the  machines  will  do,  rather  than  to  laud  the 
merits  of  any  particular  breaker,  and  in  studying  them  for  comparison,  the  reader 
should  bear  in  mind  that  while  they  appear  to  favor  the  Gates  breaker,  the  Blake 
was  handicapped  by  its  small  size,  low  capacity,  and  the  smaller  width  of  throat. 
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The  author  believes  that  for  comparative  tests  the  capacities  should  be  more 
nearly  equal  and  the  tests  should  be  continued  over  a  ffreater  length  of  time. 
In  a  test  given  by  Bilharz/  the  results  appear  to  be  favorable  to  the  Blake  breaker 
over  the  Qates. 

§  64.  (e)  Size  and  Shape  of  Mouth. — The  gyrating  spindle  breaker  in  its 
annular  crushing  mouth  has  a  much  wider  opening  around  the  circle  and,  there- 
fore, a  much  greater  surface  acting  per  revolution,  than  that  of  the  jaw  breaker 
with  the  same  gape  of  opening,  that  is  to  say,  receiving  the  same  size  of  stone. 
The  advantageous  effect  of  this,  however,  is  reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  gyrations  per  minute  of  the  spindle  breakers  is  less  than  the  revolutions  of 
the  jaw  breakers.  On  small  machines  the  jaw  breakers  have  a  small  area  of 
mouth,  while  the  spindle  breakers,  with  the  same  gape,  have  a  much  larger  area, 
owing  to  their  annular  form  and  are  much  heavier  and  cost  more.  This  makes 
jaw  breakers  commendable  for  small  mills. 

§  65.  (/)  Distribution  of  the  Crushing  in  the  Mill — ^Where  centralization  of 
the  rock  breaking  at  one  spot  is  desirable,  the  large  spindle  breakers  appear  to 
have  the  advantage,  but  where  the  process  is  better  carried  out  by  having  the 
rock  breaking  located  at  several  points,  this  advantage  disappears. 

At  Mine  44,  there  are  eleven  shafts  each  with  a  24 X  36-inch  Blake,  breaking 
to  12  inches  and  an  18  X  24-inch  Blake,  breaking  to  3  inches.  These  are  accom- 
panied by  grizzlies  and  hand  picking  of  nugget  copper.  One  large  spindle 
breaker  would  be  out  of  the  question  here,  because  the  graded  crushing  is  needed 
to  help  the  hand  picking  of  the  nuggets  and  two  large  spindle  breakers  instead 
of  the  two  Blakes  would  probably  not  be  so  economical. 

§  66.  (g)  Running  Cost. — The  Tables  29  and  30,  showing  the  estimated  cost 
of  crushing,  bear  out  the  commonly  accepted  idea  that  for  small  breakers  the 
jaw  pattern  has  the  advantage,  while  for  large  breakers  the  spindle  pattern  has 
the  advantage.  This  is,  of  course,  mainly  due  to  the  large  hoppers  which  can 
be  used  with  the  large  spindle  breakers  and  which  economize  labor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  figure  representing  the  average  cost  per  ton 
for  wearing  parts  of  jaw  breakers  is  considerably  below  that  for  spindle  breakers. 
Whether  this  is  a  rule  or  merely  a  result  of  chance,  the  author  is  unable  to 
decide  without  further  tests  and  figures. 

The  advantage  of  the  large  spindle  machines  is  illustrated  by  the  experience 
at  the  Caledonia  Mill,*^  where  a  No.  6  Gates  breaker,  tended  by  one  man,  crushes 
210  tons  of  ore  in  10  hours.  Three  No.  5  Blakes  formerly  required  20  hours  and 
5  men  to  do  the  same  work.  The  Gates  uses  about  the  same  horse  power  as  the 
3  Blakes.     The  saving  made  by  the  change  was  $27  per  day. 

In  regard  to  repairs,  the  jaw  breaker  would  seem  to  be  much  easier  of  access. 
The  spindle  breaker  would  probably  cause  fewer  repairs  on  the  building  and 
foundation,  as  it  runs  with  less  vibration  than  a  jaw  breaker.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  can  be  placed  higher  up  in  the  mill  and  on  a  lighter  foundation. 

§  67.  (h)  Fine  Crushing. — ^The  claim  that  the  spindle  breaker  can  crush  finer 
than  the  jaw  breaker  for  the  same  gape  is  logical.  The  creeping  of  the  crusher 
head  upon  the  dies  or  concaves  will  prevent  packing  by  constantly  opposing  new 
surfaces  to  each  other,  while  the  limit  to  fine  crushing  with  the  jaw  breaker  is 
its  packing. 

§  68.  (i)  Friction, — In  comparing  the  two  breakers  as  to  the  friction  of  the 
mechanism,  we  have  in  the  spindle  breaker  great  journal  friction  on  the  driving 
pinion  bearing,  and  upon  the  two  gear  hub  journals.  We  also  have  the  friction 
of  the  pair  of  bevel  gears.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  jaw  breaker  we  have  great 
journal  friction  divided  between  the  two  boxes  of  the  driving  shaft,  great  journal 
friction  on  the  eccentrio  and  the  friction  of  the  toggles.  No  data  exist  for  giving 
values  to  these  quantities.    Tabulated  for  comparison  they  are: 
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Blake.  Gates. 

DriTing  rapport  journal  friction,  j  j^?  bwurinaa    }      "^^  pinion  pillow  blocks. 

ir^^«4^^  ■:^»*^«i  4^^^^^  i  The  pitman       \    ]  The  spindle  eccentric  in- 

Eccentncjonmal  friction.  j  eccentric.  }   j  ner  hub  journal  friction. 

Driven  rapport  journal  friction.     Swing  jaw  pivot,   j  SoTst^lft^uS: 
Transmitting  friction.  Toggle  sockets.         Gear  teeth  friction. 

§  69.  (j)  Coniinuous  Compared  with  Intermittent  Action. — Spindle  breakers 
are  continuous;  that  is,  they  are  working  all  the  time.  Jaw  breakers  are  inter- 
mittent ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  working  a  little  less  than  half  the  time.  To  make 
this  comparison  complete,  however,  we  must  introduce  the  amount  of  surface 
beinfi^  used  for  crushing.  The  complete  statement  will  therefore  be:  The  jaw 
breaker  is  crushing  with  its  whole  surface  for  nearly  half  the  time.  The  spindle 
breaker  is  crushing  with  nearly  half  its  surface  all  the  time.  The  word  "nearly" 
means  identically  the  same  thing  in  both  cases,  and  cuts  off  a  little  time  in  the 
former  case  and  a  little  surface  in  the  latter  while  the  grains  are  coming  to  a 
bearing. 

The  continuous  action  of  the  spindle  breaker  is  undoubtedly  a  mechanical 
advantage  to  the  credit  of  the  machine,  in  that  uniform  transmission  of  energy 
is  more  economical  than  intermittent. 

The  intermittent  machine  brings  in  the  element  of  stored  energy  which  is 
obtained  by  the  heavy  fly-wheels  and  high  speed.  The  higher  the  speed,  fu 
greater  the  stored  energy,  and  the  less  the  variation  in  speed  and  consequently 
the  less  the  throb  which  is  sent  back  through  the  belts  to  the  engine.  If  a 
Blake  breaker  is  slowed  down  while  it  is  crushing,  its  lowest  limit  of  speed  will 
be  passed  and  the  machine  will  stop,  because  the  accumulated  energy  does  not 
add  enough  to  the  transmitted  energy  to  crush  the  rock.  Reasoning  the  other 
way,  the  faster  the  machine  revolves,  the  greater  is  the  ratio  of  the  accumulated 
to  the  transmitted  energy.  This  ratio  approaches,  but  never  reaches,  equality. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  faster  a  Blake  breaker  runs,  the  better  and  more 
economical  it  will  be  up  to  the  mechanical  limit  that  is  possible.  This  is  shown 
as  follows:  If  a  breaker  crushes  240  tons  in  24  hours,  this  at  60  revolutions  ])or 
minute  would  be  6.6  pounds  per  revolution,  while  at  300  revolutions  it  would  le 
1.1  pounds  per  revolution.  That  is,  the  variation  in  the  power  consumed  from 
instant  to  instant  and  in  the  speed  is  less  in  the  latter  than  the  former  case. 

LOO  WASHERS,  WASH  TROMMELS  AND  HYDRAULIC  GIANTS. 

§  70.  Log  washers  and  wash  trommels  are  disintegrators  of  clayey  ores,  ai;  1 
therefore  deserve  mention  in  this  chapter.  Since,  however,  their  chief  duty  i  > 
separation  of  fine  material  from  coarse,  they  are  described  in  Chapter  VIIl. 
The  usual  purpose  of  hydraulic  giants  is  to  disintegrate  ore  in  place,  but  the 
author  has  treated  them  in  Chapter  VIII,  §  266. 
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breaker. 

39.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XVI.,    (1888),  p.  609.     F.  8.  Ruttman.     Blake  multiple  jaw  plant. 
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41.  Ibid.,  Vol.   XVII.,    (1889),   p.   498.     H.   O.   Hofman.     Details,   capacity,   wear,   and 

attendance  of  Blake  and  Gates  breakers  in  the  Black  Hills.  Advantages  and  dis- 
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42.  Ibid.,  p.  659.    H.  8.  Munroe.    Details,  capacity,  attendance,  wear  and  sizing  tests  on 

Blake  breakers  at  Bonne  Terre,  Mo. 

43.  Ibid.,  p.  733.    J.  Birkinbine  and  T.  A.  Edison.     Cost  of  crushing  by  Blake  system. 

44.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XVIII.,    (1889),  p.  263.    J.  M.  Desloge.     Comparison  of  eccentric  and 

lever  patterns  of  Blake  breakers.     Wrought  iron  used  for  jaw  plates. 
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below. 
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53.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXIL,   (1893),  p.  321.    Jas.  Douglas.     Principles  of  the  Blake,  Dodge, 

Forster,  Comet  and  Gates  breakers. 

54.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXIII.,    (1893),  p.   171.     R.  A.  Hadfield.     Figures  showing  longer  life 

of  manganese  steel  over  cast  iron  for  jaw  and  cheek  plates. 

55.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXIV.,    (1894),  p.  490.    P.  G.  Lidner.     Description  of  the  roasting  of 

a  blende  ore  to  make  the  quartz  friable  and  to  oxidize  tne  pyrite  for  subsequent 
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56.  Ibid.,  p.  756.    C.  E.  Dewey.    Argument  that  a  Blake  breaker  can  make  as  uniform 

product  as  a  Dodge. 
67.  Ibtd.,  Vol.  XXV.,  (1895),  p.  903.    J.  V.  Lewis.    Heating  and  quenching  for  friabil- 
ity at  Corundum  Hill,  N.  C. 

58.  Ibid.,  Vol  XXVII.,   (1897),  p.  350.    F.  W.  Denton.    Crushing  plant  at  Minnesota 

Iron  mine. 

59.  Ann.  dea  Mines,  Series  VI.,  Vol.  XIX.,   (1871),  p.  295.    A.  Henry.    Description  of 
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62.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXIX.,  (1870),  p.  98.    No  author.    Description  of  the  Marsden  breaker. 

63.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXI.,  (1872),  p.  401.    No  author.    Description  of  the  Archer  breaker, 
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64.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXII.,    (1873),  p.  342.    Abstract  from  the  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol. 
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66.  Ihid.,  Vol.  XUII.,  (1884),  p.  67.    No  author.    Description  of  Baxter's  (Blake  type) 

breaker. 

67.  Ibid.,  p.  649.    No  author.    DeBcription  of  the  Baxter  breaker^  which  has  the  mova- 

ble jaw  moving  up  and  down  in  front  of  a  roll. 

68.  Ibid,,  Vol.  XLV.,  (1886),  p.  168.    No  author.    Description  of  Blake-Marsden  eoarse 

breaker,  lever  pattern,  working  on  the  Blake  principle,  and  the  fine  breaker  work- 
ing on  the  Dodge  principle. 

69.  Ibid.,  p.  225.     No  author.    Principle  of  the  Archer  breaker. 

70.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLVIII.,   (1889),  p.  53.    No  author.    Description  and  capacity  on  ooal 

of   the   Ix)wry   breaker. 

71.  Ibid.,  p.  121.    No  author.    A  compound  jaw  breaker  with  sieve  attachment. 

72.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIX.,    (1890),  p.  264.     No  author.     Description  of  Brinje's  breaker. 

73.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LIV.,   (1895),  p.  272.    No  author.    Description,  power  and  capacity  of 

Cirf-Ltes  breaker 

74.  Bull.  8oc.  Ind.  Min.,  Series  III.,  Vol.  VII.,   (1893),  p.  467.    G.  Gromier.    Descrip- 
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Allevard,  France. 
76.  Cal.  Bull.,  No.  6,   (1895),  p.  14.    £.  B.  Preston.     Comparison  of  Blake  and  Gates 
breakers  in  principles,  power,  and  capacity.    Essentials  of  a  good  breaker. 

76.  Clay  Worker,  Vol.  XXVII.,   (1897),  p.  351.     No  author.     Description  of  Champion 

breaker,  which  has  the  movable  jaw  pivoted  above,  motion  being  imparted  to  it 
through  a  cam,  lever  and  toggle. 

77.  Coll.   Eng.,  Vol.   XVII.,    (1896),   p.    154.     H.   Van   F.   Furman.    Description,   with 

catalogue  figures,  of  Blake,  Dodge  and  Comet  breakers.    Description  of  Schranz 
breaker. 
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79.  Coll.  Guard.,  Vol.  LXIII.,   (1892),  p.  249.    Short  abstract  of  Inst.  Civ.  Eng,,  Vol. 

CVIII.,  p.   100. 

80.  Deut.  Topf.  u.  Zeigl.  Zeit.,  (1891),  No.  41. 

81.  Dingler^s  Polyt.  Jour.,  Vol.  198,   (1870),  p.  196.    No  author.     Description  of  Cam- 
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other  on  axes  slightly  inclined  to  one  another. 

82.  Ibid.,  Vol.  202,   (1871),  p.  89.    No  author.    Description  of  the  improved  Marsden 
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83.  Ibid.,  p.  189.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and  power  of  Codman  breaker,  in 

whicn  the  jaw  has  combined  forward  and  bade,  and  up  and  down  motion. 

84.  Ibid.,  Vol.  235,  (1880),  p.  260.    No  author.    Description  of  Brown's  spindle  breaker 

which  is  much  like  Gates. 
86.  Ibid.,  pp.  424,  465.    No  author.    Description  of  Wolf's  breaker,  in  which  the  movable 
jaw  moves  up  and  down  and  forward  and  back  while  the  fixed  jaw  has  a  spring 
behind  it. 

86.  Ibid.,  Vol.  242,   (1881),  p.  147.     No  author.    Description  of  the  Baxter  breaker. 

87.  Ibid.,  Vol.  250,   (1883),    p.   152.    No  author.    Description  of  Blake  breaker. 

88.  Ibid.,  Vol.  254,    (1884),  p.  68.    No  author.     Description  of  Baxter  breaker. 

89.  Ibid.,  Vol.  265,   (1887),  p.  691.     No  author.    Description  of  Schranz  breaker. 

90.  Engineering,  Vol.  XVI.,  (1873),  p.  430.     No  author.    Description,  power  and  capacity 

of  Marsden   (Blake  type)   breaker. 

91.  Hid.,  Vol.  XXVI.,   (1878),  p.  77.     No  author.    Description  of  Hall's  portable  stone 

breaker,  with  engine  connected.    This  is  a  Blake  machine  with  a  split  jaw,  one 
half  advancing  while  the  other  half  is  receding. 

92.  Ibid.,  p.  163.    No  author.     Description  of  Motte's  stone  breaker,  which  is  a  spindle 

breaker  with  greatest  movement  on  largest  lumps. 
98.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXX.,  (1880),  p.  255.    T.  Egleston.    Capacity  of  and  labor  for  a  Blake 
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94.  Ibid.,  Vol.   XLIX.,    (1887),  p.   635.    No  author.    Description  of  a  Lowry  spindle 

breaker,  made  in  England.    Capacity  for  coal. 

95.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LI.,    (1891),  p.   723.     No  author.    Description,  power  and  capacity  of 

Gates  breaker. 

96.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXIII.,   (1897),  p.  371.    No  author.    Description  of  Dragon  breaker,  in 

which  the  movable  jaw  is  pivoted  above  and  moved  directly  by  a  cam. 
,97.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  IX.,  (1870),  p.  241.    No  author.    Description  and  capacity 
of  Blake  breaker  with  picking  table  attached. 

98.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XL,    (1871),  p.  353.     No  author.    Description,  capacity  and  labor  for 

feeding  a   Blake  breaker  with   revolving  screen  attached. 

99.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XIII.,   (1872),  p.  106.    G.  W.  Baker.    Figures  giving  capacity  and  cost 

of  crushing  by  a  Blake  breaker. 
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100.  IJM^  Vol.  XXIL,    (1876),  p.  311.    No  author.    Description,  power  and  capacity 

of  Blake  breaker. 

101.  Ibid,,  Vol.  XXXV.,    (1877),  p.  419.     No  author.    Description,  power  and  capacity 

of  the  Alden  breaker.  Both  jaws  are  pivoted  above  and  connected  below  by  a  con- 
necting rod,  which  is  given  a  horizontal  reciprocating  motion  by  an  eccentric.  This 
motion   crushes   the   ore   by   combined   pressuie   and   grinding. 

102.  Ihid.,  Vol.  XXVI.,  (1878),  p.  184.     No  author.    Description  and  capacity  of  Brown^s 

breaker,  a  spindle  breaker  from  which  the  Qates  was  developed. 

103.  /Wd.,  Vol.  XXVIII.,   (1878),  p.  63.     No  author.    Description  of  Phelps  breaker,  a 

breaker  of  the  Dodge  type  with  only  one  toggle. 

104.  /5td.,  p.  393.    No  author.    Description  of  Blake's  Challenge  breaker  with  toggles 

above  eccentric. 

105.  Ibid.^  Vol.  XXIX.,   (1880),  p.  84.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and  power  of 

the  Buchanan  Universal  breaker.  Jaw  pivoted  above.  Motion  imparted  to  one 
jaw  by  eccentric  and  lever.  This  jaw  is  connected  u)  other  at  bottom  by  a  con- 
necting rod.     Motion  of  both  jaws  produces  combined  pressure  and  grinding. 

106.  Ihid.y  Vol.  XXXV.,    (1883),  p.   360.    No  author.     Result  of  comparative  tests  on 

capacities  of  Gates  and  Blake  breakers. 

107.  Ihid.,  Vol.  XXXVI.,   (1883),  p.  147.    No  author.    Description  of  Comet  breaker. 

108.  /6id.,  Vol.  XXXVII.,  (1884),  p.  43.     No  author.     Description  of  Buchanan  breaker, 

which  is  of  Dodge  type  and  has  toggles  above  eccentric. 

109.  Ihid.,  Vol.  XXXVIII...  (1884),  p.  188.    T.  A.  Blake.     Same  as  A,  I.  M.  E.,  XIII., 

p.  210. 

110.  Ihid.,  Vol.  XXXIX.,    (1885),  p.   171.    No  author.    Description  of  a  multiple  jaw 

breaker  of  the   Dodge  type. 

111.  Ihid.y  p.  295.    £.  D.  Peters,  Jr.    Comparison  of  hand  versus  machine  breaking  with 

regard  to  amounts  of  fines  produced.  Itemized  estimate  of  cost  of  crushing  by 
breakers. 

112.  Ibid.,  p.  297.    No  author.    Description  of  Griffiths'  New  rock  breaker.    Dies  are  in 

the  shape  of  a  trough,  while  the  shoe  has  a  cylindrical  corrugated  surface  on  the 
bottom  and  grinds  the  ore  by  a  backward  and  forward  rotation. 

113.  Hid.,  Vol.  XL.,  (1885),  pp.  257,  303,  350  and  382.    S.  R.  Krom  and  T.  A.  Blake.    Im- 

provements in  breakers  claimed  to  have  been  made  by  Krom,  and  discussion  con- 
cerning the  same. 

114.  Ibid.,   Vol.   XLI.,    (1886),   p.    213.    No   author.    Descripfion   and   capacity   of   the 

Brennan  rock  breaker,  a  machine  of  the  Blake  type  with  toggles  above  the  ecc^entric. 

115.  Ibid,,  Vol.  XLIII.,    (1887),  p.  96.    No  author.     Description  of  the  Lancaster  rock 

breaker,  a  machine  acting  somewhat  like  the  Blake,  but  having  a  grinding  as  well 
as  a  crushing  action. 

116.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLVI.,   (1888),  p.  370.    T.  A.  Blake.    Details  of  Blake  breakers  in  the 

crushing  plant  of  the  Chateaugay  Ore  and  Iron  Co. 

117.  Ibid.,  Vol.  11.,  (1891),  p.  87.    No  author.    Description  and  capacity  of  the  Buchanan 

granulator,  a  fine  breaker  which  has  its  movable  jaw  pivoted  below  and  its  toggles 
above  the  eccentric.  Its  movable  jaw  is  split  in  halves  so  that  one  half  is  advanc- 
ing while  the  other  is  receding. 

118.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LII.,    (1891),  p.   638.    No  author.    Description  of  the  Lowry  spindle 

breaker. 

119.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LV.,   (1893),  p.  323.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and  purpose  of 

the  Buchanan  granulator. 

120.  Ibid.,  p.  581.    No  author.    Description  and  capacity  of  the  American  rock  breaker. 

The  upper  end  of  the  movable  jaw  is  driven  direct  by  an  eccentric,  the  lower  is 
supported  on  a  toggle.    This  gives  both  a  crushing  and  a  grinding  action. 

121.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LVI.,    (1893),  p.   106.    R.  A.  Hadfield.     Same  as  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXIII., 

p.  171. 

122.  Ibtd.,  p.  315.    No  author.    Description  and  capacity  of  the  McCully  breaker. 

123.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LVIL,  (1894),  p.  273.    No  author.    Description  of  Blake  type  of  breaker. 

made  by  Farrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

124.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LX.,  (1896),  p.  470.    No  author.    Description  and  capacity  of  the  New 

Comet  breaker. 

125.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXI.,  (1896),  p.  161.     No  author.    Description  and  capacity  of  the  Taylor 

hand  rock  breaker  for  samples,  in  which  the  movable  jaw  has  greater  motion 
upon  the  larger  than  upon  the  smaller  lumps. 

126.  Inat.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIII.,  (1892),  p.  100.    A.  H.  Curtis.     Description,  power  and 

capacity  of  Blake  (pitman)  and  the  Gates  and  Comet  breakers.  Description 
of  the  Dodge  and  the  Marsden  (lever)  breakers. 

127.  Ibid.,  p.  167.    J.  P.  Ogle.    Advocates  a  fine  jaw  breaker. 

128.  Ibid,,  p.  170.    W.  Beaumont    Description  of  Cole's  stone  breaker. 
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120.  IhiA,,  p.   178.  M.   Bellom.    Descriptions,  details,   power  and  capacity  of  Selimis 
breaker. 

130.  Ihid.y  p.    179.  R.   Bolton.    Description   of   Lancaster   breaker. 

131.  Ihid.j  p.  182.  R.  £.  Ck)mman8.    Advantages  of  Schranz  breaker. 

132.  Ihid.,  p.  186.  R.  A.  Hadfield.    Comparison  between  ordinary  steel  and  manganese 

steel  for  jaw  plates. 

133.  Iron  Age,  Vol.  Ll.,   (1893),  p.  12.    No  author.    Description  of  the  Lowry  breaker. 

134.  Iron  d  Steel  Inst,  (1884),  Part  II.,  p.  694.    T.  A.  Blake.    Outline  of  Blake  system 

of  fine  crushing. 

135.  Ibid.,   (1886),  Part  II.,  p.  705.    S.  R.  Krom.    Abstract  from  A.  /.  M.  E.,  XIV.,  p. 

497. 

136.  L.  Superior  Uin.  Inat.,  Vol.  III.,  (1895),  p.  93.    H.  J.  Wessinger.    Cost  of  crushing 

hard  hematite  at  the  Minnesota  Iron  mine. 

137.  Mech.  Mag.,  Vol.  XCIII.,  p.  8. 

138.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XCIV.,  p.  457. 

139.  Min,  Jour.,  Vol.  XLI.,   (1871),  p.  58.    J.  Darlington.    General  article  on  breakers. 

Comparisons  with  hand  breaking.     Few  figures  on  capacity.    Description,  power 
and  capacity  of  a  machine  which  has  its  jaws  moved  by  hydraulic  power. 

140.  Ibid.,  p.  275.     E.  G.  Spilsbury.     Description  of  Dodge  breaker. 

141.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIL,   (1872),  p.  905.    No  author.    Description  of  the  Marsden   (Blake 

type)    breaker  with  engine  connected. 

142.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIII.,  (1873),  p.  189.    No  author.    Mention  of  a  double-acting  breaker. 

143.  Ibid.,  p.  549.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and  power  of  Blake  breaker. 

144.  Ibid.,    p.    632.    No    author.     Description,    capacity    and    power    of    Blake-Marsden 

breaker. 
146.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLV.,  (1875),  p.  1101.    No  author.    Description  and  capacity  of  Mars- 
den's  breaker. 

146.  Min.  Soc.  N.  Scotia,  Vol.  I.,  Part  II.,   (1892),  p.  35.    J.  E.  Hardman.    Details  of 

Forster  breaker  as  used  in  Oldham  and  Waverly  mills,  and  its  advantages  over 
other  forms. 

147.  Min,  d  Sci.  Press,  Vol.  XLIX.,   (1884),  Oct.  18.     No  author.     Description  of  Brodie 

breaker,  in  which  the  movable  jaw  rises  when  receding  and  falls  when  approaching 
the  fixed  jaw,  thus  causing  pressure  and  grinding. 

148.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXII.,   (1891),  p.  216.    No  author.     Short  description  of  Dodge  breaker 

and  pin  plates. 

149.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXIV.,    (1892),  p.   185.     No  author.    Description  of  the  Booth  breaker 

of  the  Blake  type,  and  of  the  Booth  Combination  breaker,  which  is  practically 
a  Blake  breaker  set  over  a  Dodge. 

150.  Ibid.,   Vol.   LXV.,    (1892),   p.   41.    No   author.    Description   and   capacity   of   the 

Comet  breaker. 

151.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXIX.,    (1894),  p.   193.    No  author.    Description  of  Lowry  breaker. 

152.  Ibid.,  p.  337.    No  author.    Capacity  and  applicability  of  Gates  breaker. 

153.  Iron,  Vol.   VI.,    (1876),   p.    101.    No   author.    Description   of   the   Blake-Marsden 

breaker. 

154.  Ibid.,  Vol.  VII.,   (1876),  p.  72.    No  author.    Description  and  capacity  of  Marsden 

breaker  with  engine  connected. 

155.  Ibid.,  p.  260.     No  author.    Description,  capacity  and  power  of  the  Excelsior  stone 

breaker,  which  acts  on  the  Blake  principle  through  an  eccentric,  connecting  rod, 

lever  and  toggle. 
166.  Ibid.,  p.  548.    No  author.    Description  of  Archer's  stone  breaker,  which  acta  on 

the  Blake  principle  through  a  cam  and  a  lever. 
157.  Ibid.,  Vol.  X.,    (1877),  p.  648.     No  author.    Description  of  Marsden  breaker  with 

engine  attached. 

168.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXI.,  (1883),  p.  58.    No  author.    Description  of  Marsden's  fine  breaker. 

169.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXIV.,  (1884),  p.  58.    No  author.    Description  of  Baxter's  fine  breaker, 

in  which  the  movable  jaw  moves  up  and  down  in  front  of  a  roll. 

160.  North  Eng.  Inst.  Min.  d  Meoh.  Eng.,  Vol.  XLII.,  (1892-3),  p.  87.     A.  G.  Charleton. 

General  article  describing  several  breakers,  giving  comparison  with  hand  breaking 
and  capacity,  power,  cost,  etc. 

161.  Oest.  Zett.,  Vol.   XXXVL,    (1888),  p.   201.    K.   Barth.    Description  of  Blake,  of 

Blake  multiple  jaw.  and  of  Krom's  improved  breakers. 

162.  Ibid.,  pp.   247-248.    K.  von  Reytt.    Results  of  test  showing  capacity,  power  and 

sizing  tests  for  jaw  breaker. 

163.  Pract.   Mech.  Jour.,   III.,  6,   253. 

164.  Prod.  Gold  d  Silver  in  U.  S.,    (1880),  p.  346.     W.  A.  Skidmore.     Description  of 

Dodge  breaker. 
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165.  Rev.  des  Mines,  Seriea  III.,  Vol.  XVIII.,  (1892),  p.  266.     Aug.  Gillon.     Description 

of  several  typea  of  breaker  at  £xpo8ition  Universelle  of  1889. 

166.  Ihid.f  Vol.  XXI.,   (1893),  p.  290.     L.  Demaret.     Advantages  of  mechanical  crushing 

over  breaking  by  hand. 

167.  8ch.   Mines   Quart,,   Vol.   XIV.,    (1892),   p.    226.    M.    Bellom.     Same   as   Ann.   des 

Mines,  Vol.  XX.,   (1891),  p.  7. 

168.  8e%.  American,  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  83. 

169.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLVI.,  pp.  143,  147. 

170.  Stahl  «.  Eisen,  Vol.  III.,  (1883),  p.  372.    No  author.    Description  of  Baxter  breaker, 

which  is  similar  to  the  Blake. 

171.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XI.,    (1891),  p.  329.     No  author.     Description  of  Oole's  breaker,  which 

is  practically  two  Blake  breakers,  one  above  the  other. 

172.  Ibid.,  p.  331.     No  author.     Principle  of  Blake's  multiple  jaw  breaker. 

173.  Ibid.,    p.    423.     No   author.     Principles   of    Buchanan    breaker. 

174.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XII.,    (1892),  p.  436.     No  author.     Principle  of  Taft  breaker,  in  which 

the  movable  jaw  is  pivoted  above  and  driven  by  an  elliptical  cam. 

175.  The   Engineer,   Vol.    XXXV.,    (1873),   p.    110.     No   author.     Description   of   Blake 

breaker,  with  portable  engine  connected. 

176.  Ibid.,  p.  155.     No  author.     Description  and  capacity  of  Cole's  stone  breaker,  which 

has  a  two-faced  movable  jaw  driven  directly  by  an  eccentric  and  two  fixed  jaws, 
one  on  each  side. 

177.  Ibid.,    Vol.    XXXVI.,    (1873),    p.    132.     No    author.     Description    of    Hope's    stone 

breaker,  in  which  the  jaw  is  pivoted  above  and  is  driven  through  an  eccentric, 
a  lever,  and  a  toggle.    It  is  also  supplied  with  a  patent  cubing  jaw. 
17S.  Ibid.,  p.  202.     No  author.     Description  of  a  stone  breaker  of  the  Dodge  type. 

179.  Zeit.  Berg,  HUtt.  u.  Salinen-wes^,  Vol.  XXVI.,  ( 1878),  p.  130.     E.  Althans.     Descrip- 

tion,  capacity  and   |K)wer   of   Blake   breaker;    also   description   of   Marsden   and 
Alden  breaker. 

180.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXV.,  (1887),  p.  263.     No  author.     Short  description  and  capacity  of 

Schranz  breaker. 

181.  Ibid.,   Vol.   XLII.,    (1894),   p.   231.     No   author.     Description   of   Bartsch   breaker, 

which  is  of  the  Dodge  type. 

182.  Zeit.  Oest.  Ing.  Ver.,   (1871),   p.  169.    Description  of  Camroux  breaker. 

183.  Ibid.,  p.  249.    Description  of  (Jodman  breaker. 

184.  Zeit.  Ver.  Deui.  Ing.,  (1885),  p.  117. 
186.  Ihid^  p.  476. 


CHAPTER  in. 

ROLLS. 

Final  Crushing. — Chapters  III.  to  VI.  inclusive,  deal  with  Rolls,  Steam 
Stamps,  Pneumatic  Stamps,  Spring  Stamps,  Gravity  Stamps  and  Grinders. 
Many  of  these  machines  are  used  not  only  for  final  crushing  but  also  for  auxiliary 
crushing. 

§  71.  Principles  and  Purpose  of  Rolls. — Crushing  rolls  consist  of  two  iron 
cylinders  AA,  (Fig.  36),  revolving  upon  the  shafts  BB  in  the  direction  of  the 

arrows  and  acting  upon  the  lump  of  ore  C  on 
the  principle  of  the  toggle  joint.  The  revolving 
rolls  being  held  in  position  in.  their  journals, 
act  radially  upon  the  lump,  gradually  drawing 
it  toward  the  narrowest  space  between  them,  and 
finally  breaking  it  by  virtue  of  a  compressive 
force  superior  to  the  breaking  strength  of  the 
lump.  The  ore  is  therefore  broken  by  compres- 
sion. 

FIG.  36. — PRINCIPLE  OF  ROLLS.       These  machines  receive  ore  from  the  rock 

breakers  or  middlings  from  the  jigs  and  crush 
to  sizes  that  are  suitable  for  severing  the  rich  minerals  from  the  waste 
preparatory  to  the  washing  machines.  Since  they  act  on  the  principle  of  crush- 
ing by  direct  pressure  and  since,  when  they  are  set  to  crush  to  any  particular 
size,  the  particles  smaller  than  that  size  can  tumble  through  without  being  further 
crushed,  rolls  yield  a  very  small  percentage  of  fines,  and  are  therefore  especially 
adapted  to  crushing  galena,  chalcopyrite,  blende  and  all  the  soft  brittle  ores, 
producing  from  them  the  minimum  amount  of  fines. 

Rolls  when  crushing  malleable  substances,  as,  for  instance,  native  copper,  native 
silver,  etc.,  or  homsilver  and  minerals  of  like  character,  may  either  help  or  hinder 
the  dressing.  Three  examples  of  this  are  given.  (1)  The  flattening  of  grains 
which  are  malleable,  while  the  brittle  rock  is  broken  to  a  smaller  size,  may  be 
made  a  direct  means  of  concentration  by  screening  out  the  flattened  cakes  from 
the  finely  broken  rock.  (2)  On  the  other  hand  in  crushing  native  copper  rock 
by  rolls  it  is  found  that  copper  is  liberated  from  its  rock  in  leaves,  flakes  and  thin 
arborescent  forms,  wholly  unsuited  to  jigging,  causing  great  waste  in  the  tailings. 
(3)  In  crushing  native  gold  ore  by  rolls  the  gold  fails  to  be  brightened  pre- 
paratory to  free  amalgamation,  the  thin  flakes  fail  to  be  broken  up  preparatory 
to  concentration,  and  flnally  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  ore  to  a  sufficiently  fine 
state  of  division  to  liberate  the  gold.  Rolls  therefore  do  not  find  favor  for  crush- 
ing gold  ores  preparatory  to  amalgamation. 

^ile  this  machine  depends  upon  simple  principles,  it  has  reached  a  posi- 
tion of  such  importance  in  concentration  that  every  piece  of  metal  entering  into 
its  construction  and  every  principle  controlling  its  action  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  study.     These  parts  and  principles  will  now  be  considered. 
§  72.  Classification. — In  the  first  place,  a  classification  is  here  attempted 
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in  the  hope  of  bringing  to  light  any  fruits  of  natural  selection  resulting  from 
the  empirical  method  which  has  been  generally  employed  in  developing  this  class 
of  mill  machinery.  Rolls  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  according  to  the 
work  they  have  to  do. 

I.  Rolls  which  crush  the  Product  of  a  Breaker. — The  coarsest  product  going 
to  the  rolls  of  this  class  contains  grains  ranging  from  63.5  mm.  to  0 ;  the  finest, 
grains  from  12.7  mm.  to  0.  Perhaps  the  most  common  contains  grains  ranging 
from  38.2  mm.  to  0.  These  products  are  not  sized  but  the  rolls  take  the  coaise 
and  fine  materials  as  they  come. 

II.  Rolls  which  crush  the  Oversize  of  a  Coarse  Trommel  Fed  by  a  Breaker, — 
The  coarsest  product  fed  to  these  rolls  contains  grains  ranging  from  63.5  mm.  to 
8  mm.;  the  finest,  grains  ranging  from  8  mm.  to  3.6  mm.  The  fine  stuff  in  all 
cases  has  been  sifted  out. 

ni.  Rolls  which  crush  the  Product  of  a  Preceding  Pair  of  Rolls  from  which 
the  Fines  m^y  or  may  not  have  been  removed. — These  are  generally  called  the 
No.  2  rolls  in  a  mill.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  feed  is  that  while  its  largest 
size  of  grain  may  range  from  30  to  60  mm.  in  diameter,  it  has  only  a  few  scatter- 
ing grains  of  that  size.     The  most  of  its  grains  are  smaller. 

lY.  Rolls  that  are  crushing  Jig  Middlings. — The  feed  of  these  rolls  runs  as 
high  as  40  mm.  and  as  low  as  4  mm.  for  its  maximum  size,  and  in  many  instances 
it  has  some  admixture  of  very  fine  grains.  This  product  is  generally  a  difficult 
one  to  crush,  as  it  contains  the  hardest  grains  of  gangue,  and  the  freeing  of 
included  grains  by  these  rolls  is  much  less  perfect  than  with  the  others,  because 
the  most  friable  grains  were  mostly  freed  by  the  earlier  crushing. 

Table  34  gives  the  feed  and  the  product,  as  well  as  some  of  the  dimensions  and 
capacities  obtained  from  rolls  in  the  mills  visited  by  the  author.  It  also  shows 
the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

§  73.  Maximum  Size  of  Feed  to  Rolls. — By  inspecting  Table  34  we  see 
that  while  63.5  mm.  or  2.5  inches  is  a  maximum  feed  to  rolls;  they  are  rarely 
fed  with  lumps  larger  than  38.1  mm.  or  1.5  inches;  and  that  while  it  is  common 
to  feed  fine  dust  to  rolls  because  it  is  easier  to  do  so  than  to  sift  it  out  before 
feeding,  only  one  instance  occurs  of  feeding  anything  finer  than  2.12  mm.  or 
0.083  inch  diameter  with  the  intention  of  further  reducing  its  size,  and  that 
is  in  Mill  31,  where  the  middlings  of  the  I'ig  treating  the  product  from  the  third 
spigot  of  a  hydraulic  classifier,  which  is  fed  with  2^  mm.  to  0  grains,  are  sent 
to  rolls.     This  product  is  probably  as  fine  as  1  mm.  in  diameter. 

§  74.  General  Constbuction. — (See  Figs.  48  to  52.)  The  chief  parts  which 
enter  into  the  construction  of  a  pair  of  rolls  are  a  pair  of  shafts  upon  which 
are  usually  mounted  permanent  cores  of  soft  cast  iron  carrying  shells  of  hard 
iron,  which  constitute  the  crushing  surfaces.  These  two  shafts  are  of  two  kinds, 
one  revolves  in  fixed,  the  other  in  movable  boxes.  The  movable  are  held  up 
toward  the  fixed  boxes  by  powerful  springs  or  by  levers  and  weights,  the  degree 
of  approach  being  regulated  by  shims  between  the  boxes  or  by  compression  bolts. 
All  the  boxes,  springs  and  shims  rest  upon  a  strong  cast-iron  frame.  The 
springs  are  held  up  to  their  work  by  strong  bolts  or  by  the  tensile  strength  of 
the  frame.    The  snafts  are  driven  by  gears  and  pulleys  or  directly  by  pulleys. 

§  76.  Frames. — The  working  parts  of  rolls  are  placed  upon  frames  of  cast 
iron.  These  may  be  either  two  separate  parts,  the  one  carrying  the  two  boxes 
at  one  end  of  the  roll  shafts,  the  other  carrying  the  other  two  boxes,  as  in  Fig. 
49rf;  or  the  two  frames  may  be  united  by  two  pieces  across  the  ends,  in  which 
case  the  four  parts  are  all  made  into  one  casting,  as  in  Fig.  49c.  This  latter 
construction  is  much  to  be  preferred,  since  the  settling  of  the  mill  building  will 
not  disturb  the  alignment  of  the  shafts  and  boxes,  'fiie  former,  sectional,  form 
is  preferable  where  transportation  is  made  on  mule  back. 
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TABLE  34. — GENERAL  TABLE  OF  ROLL  DATA  FROM  THE  MILLS. 

AbbreTiatk>n8.—Dl.= Blake  breaker:  Cap. = Capacity:  Est. = Estimated;  Q.=0ate8  breaker;  gr.sgriBly; 
h.^hours;  In.slncbee:  J. M.=sJigmid(llines;  I ^.sLowry  breaker:  raa(c.=maf?netic;  max. = maxiinnin ;  mkl.= 
middlings;  Ov.soyersize;  (S.) = sectional ;Th.=Uirougli;  No.=number;  tr.=trommel. 
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From 

Th.  Bl .  H  In.,  m  ITtP,  1  tr.,  |i  fn. 


Th.  Bl.,1  in.onNo.  Itr.,  ft 

Throueb  Blakti,  1  in* 

J)g  EniUdliD^,  1  t<)  0.0ft  In. 

Th,  BL,  lUlii,.oiiKo.ltr.*0,Hl  fn. 

Throuah  Blake. 

O^^rstioNo,  1  taxtmmel,  3  me^ 


o.  it 


Ovi^rdx?  of  No.  "^  tromruDl,  OfiSft  In^ 
J1(?  mJdilUn^,  0  3SS  to  D.UOO  In. 
Throu*rh  Blake,  1  its, 
OvLTiiiKc?  No.  1  iFDmmel  0.17T  lu. 
Tbrouifb  Kpom  breaker.  1  la, 

<0 
Tbrougb  Blake,  t^  In. 

Cj) 
Tb.  BL,^  IHh^od  Na  ]  tr,  10 mm, 
Ov.No.Slr.,Tmm.;J.W.j0to0mm. 
Th.  Bl,  IJ^  In.;  Of.  No.  I  tr..  0  rom. 
Jiii  akfiimiiii^s,  Q  mm.  to  0. 
From  l^odiie  breaker,  I  In. 
OvonUze  No.  8  trommel,  0.894  in. 
Th.  Bl.  IH  in*  on  No.  1  tr.,  \\i  in. 
Jig  tailings,  K  toil  in. 

(0 
J.M , .  1  e  to  5  mm.  ;Ot,N*>.  8  tr .  .a^  mm. 
Tlmiufth  filake.  IT  mm, 
Over^iijsa  No.  1  tromnml*  %  rom. 
Til.  No.l  tr. ,  S  nmi.,  on  No.ft  tr  ,fi  mm. 
Til.  gr.,  1^  in  A  Th  G.  or  B;.,  24  la. 
Til  No.  1  rolls  on  Ko,  1  tr,  ^  mm. 
JIl'  itiJilii  lines.  ftS  10  7  roniH 
J.M..7  tt>i)mm.;av.No.  3tr.,5mm. 
Tlimiitrh  E1akt«,  tU  io^ 
Ji^  itiiiLldlinKK,  1|^Tn.  to  4  mm, 
J.  M.^  <  mm,  to  0:  J.ai.,ftU  mm  u>  0. 
Th.  BL,  l^in.;  Th.  sr.  J'ilij. 
Jii?  rniddlini^a,  1jt4  in.  to  B  mm. 
Jig  midilling^it  ft  to  &  01  m. 
Jiff  middling  5  to  2  mm. 
Th.  BK  1  in  .  oQ  No,  1  tr.,  0.5  1». 
Ji^^  middllnt^,  O.n  In.  to  0 
Th.  gr.  Itiin.,  Th.  G.,  IJ^in, 
Ov.Ko.l  tr.,15iiim.;J.M.,]5tollmTU. 
Ji^  mulllmg^A.  U  CO  3  mm, 
Th.  grisly,  1  in.;  Th.  Gateo,  1  ta. 

(m) 
Tbroiigh  Blake. 

Ov  No.  1  tr.,  0,5  ln,|  J.M.,0.5to0.81  in. 
Jl^  middliTif^s,  0.1^1  in.  to  0. 
Th.  Q..  1^  in.;  (>v.  No.  1  tr.,  95  mm. 
Jig  itjHidlin^>  £S  to  90  mm. 
3\^  mLd,dLiO(;!J,  20  10  8  mm. 
J.  M  ,  10  to  3  mm,;  Ov.  No.7 Cr.,7 mm. 
Jig  tuiddlJngs.  1^  to  ^ in. 
Jig  mlddlJDgB,  %  to  Kin. 

Jig  UilingB,  15  to  SH  mm. 

From  No,  ft  Blake,  1  in. 

Jig  mlddlLngA,  ^  to  7  nmi. 

J.  M,  7  to  a  mm. ;  J.  M.,  S  to  0  oom. 

Throiif?h  No.  ft  breaker. 

Ftom  No.  1  rolls. 

Jig  mlddtin^a.  9^  toHin. 

J-  M  ,  fk  to  H  in,  1  Or.  No.  6  tp.,  H  in. 

Jig  middlings,  iti rough  V6  in. 

J.M,.  ?4  in.  to  0;  Ot.  No.  5  tr.,  0.1  in. 

J.M  ,1  in  to^mm.:  OT.No.8tr.,8^mm. 


Product  to. 


Hand  Jig. 

No,  1  trommel,  U  in. 
No,  1  trommel,  ^in. 
No.  I  trtjmmpl,  ft  mesh. 
No.  1  trouimtfl,  0.4Kr  Va, 

No.ltr.,30,10,fimm.(S.> 
No.  1  tromciaeL,  15  mm. 
No.  S  trommel,  0  08fi  In. 
No,  1  trommel,  A  nieah. 
No.  ft  Lrommel,  5  mesh. 
No.  9  trommel,  O.ftSft  in. 

No,  e  trommel,  0.060  in. 
No.  I  trommel,  0- ITT  IDh 

No.  J  trommd.  1ft  mm. 

V\  i-i  *V 

No,  1  trommel,  7  mm. 

No.  ft  trammel,  7  mm. 

No,  1  trommel,  *  mm. 

Jigs. 

No,  B  trommel,  0.2»i  In. 

No.  8  trommel,  %  in. 
No.  ft  trommel,  ll  in. 
No.  8  trommel,  16  mm. 
No.  8  trommel,  8^  mm. 
No.  1  trommel,  8  mm. 

14  tt  it 

No.  8  trommel,  8  nun. 
No.ltr.,96,16,10mm.(8.) 


No.  8  tr.,  6,  ftU  mm.  (8.) 
No.  1  tr.,  18, 15, 0  mm.  (a) 

No.  8  tronmiel,  8U  mm. 
N0.I  tr.,18,8mm.  (80 
No.  4  tr.,  5, 8  mm.    (8.) 


No.  1  tr.,  0.5, 0.81  in.  (8.) 
No.  8  tr.,  0.8, 0.18  In.  (8.) 
No.  1  tronmiel,  15  nam. 

No.  b  tronunel,  8  mm. 
No.  1  trommel,  16  mm. 
No.  5  trommel,  2^  mm, 
No.  1  trommel,  0.5  in. 

No.  8  trommel,  0.8  in. 
No.  1  trommel,  85  mm. 


No.  7  tr.,  7, 8  mm.  (8.) 

No.  8  trommel,  %  in. 

tt  t»  »» 

No.  6  trommel,  Z^  mm, 
No.8tr.,l^in.,i5mm.(8.) 

No.  1  trommel,  90  mm. 
»t  tt  tt 

No.  5  tronmiel,  8  mm. 
No.  8  rolls. 
No.  1  trommel,  94  in. 
No.  9  trommel,  K  in. 
No.  6  trommel,  yL  in. 

U  tt  "t* 

No.  5  trommel,  0.1  in. 
No.  8  trommel,  8  mm. 
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TiL  B].«  m  in.,  on  No.  1  tr.,  4  mesh. 
ThrtMurh  Blake,  m  in. 
OTertixe  No.  1  trommel,  0.284  in. 
ThrouKh  Blake,  1^  in. 
Overalw  of  No.  I  tr.,  8  and  4  mesh. 
Through  Blake,  1^  in. 
Orersise  of  No.  1  trommel,  8  mesh. 
Th.  L., «  In.;  Th.  No.  1  tr.,  1  in. 
OvenOze  No.  8  trommel,  1  to  ^  In. 
Mid.  of  mai^.  separator,  A  in.  to  0. 
From  Buchanan  fine  breaker,  1  in. 
From  No.  1  rolls. 
(See  text,  1 1U2  et  teq.) 
Th.  BL,  9i  in.,  on  No.  8  tr.,  M  in. 
Tn.NoJK  tr.,U  in..oo  No.3  tr.,  0.060  In. 
Th.No.9  tr.,M  in .  ,on  No.4  tr.,  0.068  Id. 
Through  ^ake,lH  in. 
(«) 


Product  to. 


No.  1  tronunel,  4  mesh. 
No.  1  trommel,  0.284  in. 

No.  1  tr.,  8  and  4  mesh. 

No.  1  trommel,  8  mesh. 

No.  8  trommel,  A  In. 

No.  8  rolls. 

No.  8  trommel  (p) 


No.  8  trommel,  0.060  In. 
No.  4  trommel,  0.058  hi. 

U  it  ti 

Lo^  washer. 

No.  1  trommel,  6  mm. 


Close. 

Close. 

Close. 
Close. 
Close. 
Close. 


Close. 
Close. 
Clobe. 
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(a)  Actual  capacity  la  what  the  rolls  actually  do  hi  84  hours;  maximum  capacity  Is  what  It  is  estimated  th^y 
would  do  ft  run  at  their  maThnum  capacity,  {b)  Through  Blake,  20  mm. ;  No.  1  Jig  tailings,  20  to  10  mm. ;  No.  8 
JU  middlings,  10  to  8  mm.  (c)  Through  No.  1  trommel,  15  mm.  on  No.  2  trommel,  10  mm.;  Jig  middlings,  10 
to  0  mm.  (d)  One  roll  makes  44  revolutions,  the  other  46.  (e)  Through  grizzly,  l^i  Inches,  and  Blake,  IH  inches, 
on  No.  1  trommel,  0JZS8  inch.  (/)  102  revolutions  per  minute  caused  excessive  wear,  ig)  40  tons  for  hard  ore, 
60  for  soft.  (A)  At  85  revolutions  the  rolla  became  glazed,  (t)  Oversize  No.  1  trommel,  12  mm. :  Jig  middlings, 
12  u>  S  mm. ;  poor  sand  from  tmnking  machine;  poor  settlioK  table  heads,  (j )  Oversize  No^  1  trommel,  7  mm. ; 
Jig  taHings,  7  to  S  mm. ;  Jig  middlings,  -3  to  0  mm.  (k)  This  Ih  the  result  of  actual  measurement.  (0  Through 
Dodge,  1)4  inches,  on  No.  1  trommel,  40  mm.;  Oversize  No.  8  trommel,  16  mm.;  Jig  tailings,  40  to  60  mm. 
(m)  Jig  middlings,  85  mm.  to  sand;  Oversize  No.  5  trommel,  2^  mm.  (n)  Jig  middlings,  %  inch  to  2^  mm.; 
Oversiie  No.  6  troounel,  8^  mm.  (o)  Jig  tailings,  X^  Inches  to  15  mesh;  Oversize  No.  8  trommel,  IH  inches. 
(P)  TUt  vsriM  from  34  inch  down  to  80  inesh.    {q)  Oversize  No.  1  trommel,  6  mm.,  which  treats  No.  1  roll  stuff. 


§  76.  Shafts. — They  are  usually  of  mild  steel  or  wrought  iron,  as  shown  in 
Table  40,  occasionally  of  cast  iron.  The  greatly  added  weight  of  cast  iron  tends 
to  offset,  by  heavy  axle  friction,  the  advantage  of  the  cheaper  material.  It  is 
best  to  have  but  two  bearings  for  a  shaft,  since  with  three  bearings  the  shaft 
causes  greater  friction  if  it  gets  out  of  line.  In  some  cases,  however,  where  an 
overhanging  pulley  or  gear  is  so  heavy  as  to  cause  excessive  strains  in  the  shaft, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  three  bearings. 

§  77.  The  Crushing  Cylinders  are  made  either  of  one  solid  casting  bored 
to  fit  the  shaft,  all  of  which  must  be  discarded  when  the  surface  is  worn  off; 
or  they  consist  of  a  permanent  central  core  of  soft  iron  which  is  forced  on  the 
shafts  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  to  the  trued  surface  of  which  a  movable  shell 
or  wearing  part  is  fastened.  The  former  method  is  now  pretty  much  abandoned, 
even  where  the  foundry  is  next  door. 

S.  R.  Krom  makes  his  core  and  tires  as  follows:  The  core  is  in  two  parts  (see 
Pig.  37),  each  a  little  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  face  of  the  roll  shell; 
they  are  slightly  conical,  having  their  lesser  diameters  inward.  One  part  is 
shrunk  on  permanently  to  the  shaft  and  fixes  the  position  of  the  roll,  the  other 
is  drawn  into  place  by  four  powerful  draw  bolts.  The  inside  of  the  tire  has  two 
oorresponding  conical  surfaces.  The  movable  half  core  is  split  on  one  side, 
whidi  springs  enough  by  the  pressure  of  the  tire  to  tightly  hug  the  shaft.     The 
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cores  are  lightened  by  substituting  a  design  with  hub,  with  eight  heavy  spokes 

and  a  tire,  for  the  solid  easting.  This  form  is  now 
quite  generally  adopted  by  other  manufacturers. 
The  half  cores  should  not  be  so  narrow  as  to  leave 
any  considerable  part  of  the  tire  unsupported  in 
the  middle,  that  is,  not  over  4  or  5  inches. 

§  78.  Roll  Shells  or  Tires. — The  thickness 
of  the  shell  varies  from  2  to  6J  inches,  the  width 
and  diameter  are  matters  of  design,  and  will  be 
taken  up  later.  (See  §  89  and  §  90.)  An  idea  of 
the  sizes  used  may  be  gained  by  reference  to 
Table  35.  The  crushing  surfaces  are  either  those 
produced  in  the  foundry  or  they  are  turned  down 
in  a  lathe  to  true  cylinders.  The  inside  surface 
of  the  shell  is  generally  turned  slightly  conical  to 
fit  the  core.  In  Mill  10  this  difference  in  inside 
diameter  amounts  to  {  inch  in  14  inches  of  width. 
Other  measurements  can  be  found  under  Mills 
24  and  30,  in  the  table.  To  make  this  inside  turn- 
ing easy  in  chilled  cast-iron  shells,  gibs  or  staves  of  wrought  iron  are  placed  in 
the  moulds  and  the  shells  cast  around  them.  For  example,  Mill  35,  roll  No.  1, 
has  eight  soft  gibs  of  wrought  iron.     These  soft  staves  can  be  turned  to  conical 
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FIG.  37. — krom's  method  of 

ATTACHING  ROLL  SHELLS. 


TABLE  35. — ROLL  SHELLS. 

Abbreviations.— Act. =actual;  Cap.=capacit7;  Ch.  L=chi11ed  Iron;  Chr.  S.=chrome  steel;  Ch.  8.=cfa]lled 
steel;  C.  orR.  8.=ca«t  or  rolled  steel;  C.  S.=ca8t  steel:  D.=Dry;  Est. = Estimated;  F.  S.^Forved  steel;  H.= 
hours;  H.  S.=Hammered  steel;  In.=iDche8;  M.  S-sMansanese  steel;  O.  H.  R.  S.sOpen  hearth  rolled  steel; 
R.  S.=roUed  steel;  R.  T.  S.=Roll  tire  steel;  8.=Steel;  8.  S.= Semi-steel;  W.=Wet. 


90 


S4 


25 


26 


27 


112 
122 

218 


28 


8 


8 
8 

8» 


4(c) 

4(c) 
8 


4 


Material. 


Ch.L 


C;h.  L 


H.8. 
H.S. 
M.S. 

H.  a 

M.  8. 

c.a 


C!hr.  S. 

O.H.B.8. 
(3h,L 
CJh.  L 
(Ju  8. 

Ch.L 


C.orB.8. 

it         u 

Chr.  8. 


Weight  of  both 
Shells.    Pounds. 


Cost 

per 

Pound 

CSDtS. 


New. 


1,2B0 
800 


1,600 

1,600 

800 

800 


(d)ijn 

(d)626 

2,000 

1,700 
8,200 
8,200 


1,800 
1,780 
2,660 
(02,442 
2,660 
8,200 
8,200 
8,200 
2,868 
2,868 


Old. 


800-500 
800-500 


(d)268 
{dim 


1,000 

1,260 

2,096 

2,096 

8,442 

700 

TOO 

80(M00 


9.8 
10 


Life. 


Days.        Tons. 


20^ 
180 


2,600-8,750 


'V 


90-800 

90-800 

180-250 

460 

860 
540 
GOO 


106 
120 
480 
860 
860 
180 
180 
60 
180 
90-100 


720 
141,000 
81,000 


((6)18,400 

\     27,600 

9,000 

106,000 


7,500 
14,500 
46,000 
40,500 

6,000 
18,000 
18,000 
10,000 

8,000 

8,000 


60 
125 


40 


60 
45 
100 


100 
60-80 


60 
25 
200 


100 


75 
142 

[l05 

50 
100 
100 
200 
150 


Wear  per 
Ton.    Pounds. 


Gross. 


0.400 


2.828 

0.0097 
0.0079 


)  0.1901  to 
,  0.0570 
0.2728  to 
0.0615 


j(e)0.1087 
1      0.0785 
0.1804 
0.0296 


0.1788 
0.1227 
i 0.0691 
10.0659 

O.^^l 

0.2461 

0.880 

0.8169 

0.8666 


Net. 


0.8780 


0.1608  to 
0.0481 
O.l^to 
0.0887 


0.040 
0.0866 
0.0186 
0.0048 


0.1988 
0.1988 
0.886 


Qro&B 
Cost 

iSn. 
Cents. 


(6)0.028 


(6)1.066 
0.7101 
1.804 
0.1111 


05688 

0.8869 

0192 

0196 

1.441 

1.7227 

1.7287 

8.24 

1.9014 

2.189 
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et 


9S 


ii 


UaterlaL 


Weight  of  both 
Shelb.    Pounds. 


Cost 

per 

Pound 

Cents. 


New. 


Old. 


.Life. 


Days.       Tons. 


tgoS 


Wear  per 
Ton.    Pounds. 


Gross. 


Net. 


Gross 
Cost 


Ton. 
Cents. 


S8 

SO 


880 


SM 


80   S 


80 


186 
EM 
384 
181 
886 
880 
480 
80 


S 
86   1 


880 
80 


87 


88. 
886 

1 
8 


40 


1 

896 

886 

180 

896 

180 
880 


880 


480 

1 


48   180 


85 

86 


87 


00 


190 
197 
880 
186 
986 
197 
997 
180 
980 
880 
191 
9  IS 


98  1 


894 
894 


894 


16 


8 

8 

(o) 

(o) 

(tf) 


W 


R.T.S. 


(d)l,600 
1,600 
8,000 
8,600 

\    1,700 
i  8,800 


h   1,7» 

8,000 
1,900 
1,900 
8,700 
9,100 
1,800 
ij  1,800 


(P)6 
(P)6 


800 
600 
600 
900 
700 
600 
600 


840 
200 
800 
810 

880 


118 


168 


(r)10 
(r)10 
(rjlO 


66 
90 
800 
800 


8,400 

Cn)  7,000 

8,000 

50,000 

18,000 
80,000 


6,600 

88,000 
10,000 
14,000 
80,000 
85,000 
45,000 
46,000 


84 

875 

65 
860 

80 
800 


600 
860 
160 
160 


10.1905 
10.2886 
0.666 
0.058 

0.0944 


0.0788 


0.8616 

0.0686 

0.1800 

0.867 

0.090 

0.060 

0.0289 

0.0289 


0.0816 

O.U600 

0.0489 

0.060 

0.0040 

0.0178 

0.0178 


Ch.L 


(n)78U 


(n)10,000 


m 

m 


Ch.L 

IChr.  8, 


»  8,800 
8,800 
8,800 


1,800 
1,800 


120 
90 
(n)790 


80,000 
9,000 


800 


0.0788 
0.8444 


0.0188 
0.0444 


Ch.  I. 

s. 

C.8. 

B.S. 

Ch.L 

C.8. 

M.8. 
(Ch.  L 
•{C.8. 

(R.a 
J  a  8. 

Ir.8. 
Chr.  & 

1Ch.I. 
H.  8. 
Ch.L 


Chr.  8. 
F.  8. 


8,180 
8,180 


8,600 
8,100 
8.700 
8,500 
8,620 
8,660 
8,500 
8,680 
8,700 
8,090 
8,700 


541 


660 
660 


8,660 
8,400 


600 
(08,800 


84 

56 

66 

90 

100 

118 

55 

114 

882 

80 

87 

118 

88 

88 

80 

105 

(«) 


88,700 
24,500 
80,000 
10,000 
24,000 
68,000 
8,000 
18,776 
26,481 
18,705 
82,657 


50 

75 
;i80 


r 0.1860 
0.2600 
0.1098 
0.0510 
0.8126 
0.1896 
0.1019 
0.1400 
0.1198 


0.1079 


0.0821 
0.0685 


6,000 
100 


66 


j  0.582 


0.86 
1.0 


1,800 

800 

8,600 

8,400 


800 

800 

1,000 

600 


u)640 

;ti)860 

180 

860 


18,000 
12,000 
18,000 
16,000 


76 

*i66 

60 
76 


0.0666 
0.0666 
0.1444 
0.160 


0.0500 
0.0416 
0.0888 
0.120 


8. 


Ch.  I. 


8. 


Ch.  I. 


8,700 
8,700 
8,700 
8,010 
1,100 
8.800 
8,800 
8,800 
8,000 
1,000 


'^ 


90-150 
180 
(n)640 


4,000 
4,000 


1,000,000 
8,000,000 


0.008 
0.0005 


1.048 
8.171 
4.000 
0.818 

0.661 


0.5188 


0.86 
OJSOO 
0.289 
0.289 


0.2988 
0.9;  T5 


0.911 

0.8750 

0.7098 

0.510 

1.094 

0.907 

0.6R8 

0.910 

0.806 


01  /ears.    (6)  This  mill  did  not  frive  the  cost  of  Iron  per  pound,  so  this  Is  calculated  on  an 

»  of  4  cents  per  pound  merehr  to  show  the  venr  low  cost  per  ton.    (c)  Mi  to  9^  inch  thick  when 

•  *  *       («)  The  two  values  j^ven  are  for  hard  and  sort  ore  respectively. 


(a)  Eighteen 
sflnuned  raloe  ol  ^ 

worn  oat.    (d)  Mesas  computed,  not  weighed.         

(/)  Two  inches  at  one  end,  8  inches  at  other,  {g)  Sell  for  ^  cent  (A)  294  inches  at  one  end,  sAj 
indies  at  other,  (t)  From  No.  8  rolls.  (J)  Goes  to  No.  1  rolls  when  worn  uneven.  (See  footnote  to  Table  86.  ^ 
(I;)  8eD  for  0.86  cent.  (/)  SheUs  are  worn  down  to  H  Inch,  if  possible,  (m)  Sell  for  U  cent,  (n)  Not  vet  worn 
ooL  (o)  Three  inches  at  one  end,  9^  inches  at  other,  (p)  These  materials  cost  about  the  same  delivered. 
iq)  aii  mchee  at  one  end,  8U  inches  at  other,  (r)  "  Free  on  Board ''  at  Ch  cago.  («)  Chilled  iron  sells  for  9^ 
cent  per  pound,  steel  for  0.  \i)  Gave  out  after  40  hours;  did  not  wear  out.  (u)  This  is  the  life  of  an  unusually 
good  pair.    Sometimes  they  dev^op  holes  and  cracks,  and  do  not  last  half  this  Uma 
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surfaces  much  more  easily  than  the  chilled  cast  iron.  The  shells  are  mounted 
and  centered  upon  the  cores  by  drawing  them  into  place  with  draw  bolts,  which 
may  also  act  as  keys,  or  they  are  wedged  up  into  line  by  driving  in  wooden 
wedges.  The  former  are  to  be  preferred  as  the  wooden  wedges  are  troublesome 
to  put  in  and,  if  the  rolls  are  run  wet,  troublesome  to  take  out.  The  nuts  on  the 
bolts  holding  the  shells  in  place  should  be  frequently  inspected,  as  the  shells  are 
likely  to  expand  and  work  loose  on  the  hubs. 

§  79.  Material  for  Roll  Shells. — A  material  for  roll  shells  to  be  satis- 
factory should  be  as  hard  as  possible  to  avoid  attrition,  tough  enough  not  to 
chip  and  not  so  malleable  as  to  flow.  Roll  shells  are  made  of  cast  iron  deeply 
chilled  on  the  outside;  also  of  cast  steel,  rolled  or  hammered  steely  chrome 
steel  and  manganese  steel.  Ferro-aluminum  and  projectile  steel  have  also 
been  tried.  The  following  summary  has  been  made  from  Table  35  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  various  materials  are  used :  Chilled  iron,  38 ;  cast  steel,  13 ; 
steel  (kind  not  given),  6;  chrome  steel,  5;  hammered  steel,  5;  manganese  steel, 
5 1  rolled  steel,  4 ;  cast  or  rolled  steel,  3 ;  roll  tire  steel,  3 ;  semi-steel,  3 ;  chilled 
steel,  2;  forged  steel,  2;  open-hearth  rolled  steel,  1.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there 
are  52  steels  of  various  kinds  against  38  chilled  irons. 

Chilled  cast  iron  has  the  advantage  of  low  first  cost  (2  to  4  cents  per  pound), 
and  if  a  foundry  is  near  by,  the  worn-out  shells  have  a  market  value  (J  to  J 
cent  per  pound).  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  short  life  and  uneven  wear,  be- 
coming at  times  deeply  pitted  on  the  surface,  so  much  so  as  to  seriously  hinder 
the  work  of  crushing,  long  before  the  shells  are  otherwise  worn  out,  and  con- 
sequently the  weights  of  old  shells  are  greater  than  with  steeL  It  also  chips 
at  the  edges  with  hard  ore.  Its  hardness  prevents  it  from  being  easily  trued  up, 
a  difficulty  which  is  not  met  with  in  the  steels  of  mild  or  medium  hardness. 

Wrought-iron  and  mild  steel  shells  have  a  tendency  to  flow  or  bead  over  at 
the  ends  too  much,  extending  the  length  of  the  shell  at  both  ends.  On  this 
account  these  metals  do  not  find  favor. 

Cast  steel  is  a  medium-priced  material  (6  to  6^  cents  per  pound)  and  has  a 
medium  life ;  the  surface  is  not  as  reliable  as  that  of  the  next  three  materials. 

Forged  steel,  either  rolled  or  hammered,  is  the  most  reliable  material  that 
exists.  With  reasonable  attention  it  wears  evenly.  It  costs  6^  to  10  cents  per 
pound.  It  wears  very  thin  before  the  shells  are  rejected,  but  the  latter  generally 
have  no  commercial  value.  The  author  quotes  Mill  26,  however,  where  they  sell 
for  $7  per  ton. 

Chrome  steel,  made  by  the  Chrome  Steel  Works,  is  forged  steel  containing 
chromium.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  forged  steel  and  the  manufacturers 
claim  that  it  has  longer  life.     It  costs  about  10  cents  per  pound. 

Manganese  steel,  made  by  the  Taylor  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  has  extraordinary  hard- 
ness and  toughness.  It  costs  about  10  cents  per  pound  and  the  manufacturers 
pay  about  1  cent  per  pound  for  old  shells  delivered  at  the  factory.  Mill  40 
reports  one  remarkable  record  of  length  of  life,  given  in  Table  35,  but  could  not 
repeat  it.  One  of  the  worn-out  shells  in  this  test  weighed  250  pounds,  and  was 
tV  inch  thick.  The  other  weighed  400  pounds  and  was  1|  to  1^  inches  thick. 
The  later  shells  gave  out  by  cracking  when  but  half  worn  out.  The  large  size 
of  the  casting  was  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  Others  have  had 
the  same  experience  due  to  the  uneven  quality  of  the  metal.  The  manufacturers 
claim  that  while  shells  4  inches  thick  crack,  shells  3  inches  thick  do  not.  Their 
reason  for  this  is  that  they  cannot  anneal  perfectly  up  to  4  inches.  When  the 
material  comes  from  the  mould  it  is  brittle  and  this  brittleness  is  removed  by 
annealing,  which  consists  of  heating  to  redness  and  plunging  into  cold  water. 
On  thick  pieces  there  is  apt  to  be  a  core  separated  in  this  operation  which  impairs 
the  strength  of  the  whole  piece.     It  is  also  claimed  that  roll  shells  of  this  metal, 
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that  have  become  heated  by  work^  expand  and  do  not  return  to  their  original  size 
when  cool.  They  are  liable,  therefore,  to  cause  trouble  by  working  loose  on 
their  cores.  This,  however,  might  possibly  be  prevented  in  wet  crushing  by  the 
use  of  wooden  wedges  between  the  shell  and  the  core.  Sometimes  this  expansion 
causes  the  roll  to  split  longitudinally. 

Chrome  steel  and  forged' steel  appear  to  be  excellent  for  roll  shells,  and  if  the 
difficulties  of  casting  and  stretching  can  be  overcome,  manganese  steel  will  prob- 
ably rank  even  higher.  The  final  decision  as  to  which  will  be  used  must  be 
decided  by  the  ledger.  The  items  besides  life  which  enter  into  this  computa- 
tion, are  cost  of  shells  at  the  works,  the  freight,  the  time  lost  in  repairs,  and  the 
value  of  the  old  shells.  Mr.  Argall  reports  an  exception  in  the  case  of  chrome 
steel.  He  has  found  it  too  brittle  for  roll  shells.  One  set  lasted  only  eight 
hours  and  one  shell  cracked  entirely  through  and  dropped  off  the  core.  A  second 
set  was  toucher,  but  even  these  broke  in  a  week's  service,  large  pieces  cracking 
off  on  the  edges,  in  one  case  14  inches  long  by  1 J  inches  wide. 

In  Table  35  the  wear  of  shells  is  given  in  two  colunms.  The  gross  wear  makes 
no  allowance  for  the  metal  that  is  left  in  the  worn-out  shell,  while  the  net  wear 
does  so.  The  cost  given  in  the  table  is  the  gross  cost,  allowing  nothing  for  the 
sale  of  the  old  shells.  A  few  figures  of  net  cost  were  obtained  and  are  given  in 
Table  36  with  the  corresponding  gross  cost.  It  should  be  noted  that  Mills  24 
and  25  are  treating  soft  lead  ores  in  Missouri. 

TABLE  36. — NET  COST  OP  SHELLS. 


Mfll 
No. 

RoU 
No. 

Material. 

Cost  per 
pound. 

Gross  cost 
per  ton. 

Net  cost 
per  ton. 

24 
25» 

26 

40f 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1&2 

8 

» 
ChittBdlron 

Cents. 

m 

\       6  or? 

Cents. 

0.6684 

0.8990 

j      0.192 

1      0.196 

Cents. 
0.5894 
0.8774 
J      0.1804 
f      0.188 
0.0012 
1.7044 
2.288 

Chilled  Iron 

Cast  or  rolled  steeL 

i*                        *4                    tl 

j      1.7287 
1      2.24 

*  In  Mill  2B,  No.  2  rolls  send  their  shells  after  crtiBhinfc  6,000  tons  to  No.  1  rolls  where  they  crush  40,800  tons, 
but  tiiere  are  not  enouffh  of  these  shells  to  snpply  all  the  No.  1  rolls,  hence  some  of  the  latter  reoeive  new  shells 
and  with  them  crush  46,000  tons. 

tltae  net  cost  is  the  same  as  the  gross  cost  in  Table  86  for  all  materials  except  chilled  iron. 

The  rolls  which  show  the  more  favorable  gross  wear  in  Table  35,  running  from 
0.0005  to  0.2  pounds  of  iron  per  ton,  are  nearly  all  of  them  crushing  mine  ore 
and  mostly  galena  associated  with  limestone.  For  example,  Mill  16,  roll  1; 
22,  1;  24,  1  and  2;  25,  1;  28,  1;  30,  1,  2  and  3;  31,  1,  2  and  3;  32,  1,  2  and 
3 ;  35,  1 ;  and  Mill  93,  rolls  1  and  2.  The  rolls  which  show  unfavorable  gross 
wear,  0.3  to  0.6  pounds  of  iron  per  ton  crushed,  are  mostly  middlings  rolls  or 
those  that  are  called  upon  to  crush  hard,  gritty,  cutting  ores.  For  example. 
Mill  17,  roll  1 ;  25,  2 ;  26,  3 ;  27,  2 ;  28,  2  and  Mill  43,  roll  1.  Mill  40  has  given 
the  most  complete  figures  on  comparison  of  metals  of  any  mill  in  Table  35.  Mill 
20  reports  that  chilled  iron  wears  60  to  120  days,  cast  steel  90  to  300  days, 
forged  steel  120  to  300  days,  ferro-aluminum  less  than  cast  iron.  Mill  39 
reports  that  if  the  life  of  chilled  iron  in  tons  crushed  be  taken  as  100,  then 
the  life  of  cast  steel  was  149;  rolled  steel,  158;  manganese  steel,  164,  and 
ferro-aluminum,  94. 

§  80.  Truin^o  Boll  Shells. — The  greatest  care  is  needed  to  make  the  rolls 
wear  evenly.  If  the  ends  of  the  rolls  are  not  in  the  same  plane  then  each  roll 
will  lap  beyond  the  other.  This  state  of  things,  if  allowed  to  continue,  will 
make  flanges  on  each  of  the  two  protruding  ends.     These  flanges  may  be  re- 
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moved  in  the  machine  shop  by  turning  down  the  roll,  or  buffing  it  down  with 
an  emery  wheel.  They  may  be  removed  on  the  spot  with  an  emery  block,  a 
lever  and  a  weighty  as  in  Mill  25  (see  Fig.  38).     S.  R.  Krom  has  a  slide  rest 

and  lathe  tool  adapted  to  truing  up  the  roll 

n  shells  in  place.  To  keep  the  mill  running  and 
save  time,  it  is  well  to  have  spare  shafts  with 

rolls  and  boxes  upon  them.  The  worn  rolls 
can  be  quickly  hoisted  out  and  the  new  low- 
ered into  place.  Each  shaft  should  run  only 
in  its  own  boxesi 

FIG.  38. — ^ARKANGBMENT  OF  It  is  far  better  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
EMERY  BLOCK.  flanges  if  one  can,  and  so  avoid  the  loss  of  time 

caused  by  removing  them.  If  rolls  are  fed 
with  the  cheek  pieces  of  the  hopper  close  against  the  ends  of  the  rolls,  so  that 
feed  lumps  1^  inches  in  diameter  cannot  be  nipped  by  the  rolls  nearer  than  f 
inch  from  the  end,  then  it  follows  that  the  idle  ends  of  the  rolls  will  wear  less  and 
will  become  flanged  and  presently  need  to  be  turned  down.  This  formation  of 
flanges  can  be  avoided  by  placing  the  cheek  pieces  a  little  more  than  the  half 
diameter  of  the  largest  feed  lump  from  the  ends  of  the  rolls,  which  guarantees 
that  the  roll  shells  will  wear  to  the  very  ends.  Coupled  with  this  a  little  hori- 
zontal grate  with  movable  bars  is  placed  in  the  steep  sloping  feed  trough  and  cer- 
tain of  the  bars  are  removed  to  guide  the  feed  stream  and  therefore  the  wear  of  the 
rolls.  If  the  central  bars  are  removed  the  rolls  are  fed  mainly  at  the  center ;  if  the 
end  bars  are  removed  the  rolls  are  fed  mainly  at  the  ends.  In  this  way  the  wear  can 
be  directed  to  the  highest  part.  In  Mill  39,  for  No.  1  roll,  this  grate  is  made  of 
i-inch  round  bars,  1^  inches  apart.  It  is  generally  considered  best  to  keep 
the  ends  worn  slightly  smaller  than  the  middle  and  so  to  forestall  flange  making, 
for  if  the  edges  are  flanged  and  the  rolls  are  pressed  tight  together  there  is  great 
danger  that  the  edges  will  be  nicked.  This  is  particularly  true  with  chiUed 
iron.  At  Mill  20  the  rolls  are  fed  by  a  trommel,  the  rotation  of  which  in  one 
direction  one-half  the  time  delivers  the  ore  toward  one  end  of  the  rolls,  while 
its  rotation  in  the  opposite  direction  the  other  half  of  the  time  delivers  toward 
the  other  end  and  thus  keep  the  rolls  true. 

Another  method  of  keeping  the  rolls  true  is  to  set  them  one  day  with,  say  \ 
inch  end  laps,  the  next  morning  set  the  laps  at  the  opposite  ends;  the  rolls  ends 
are  said  to  wear  more  on  the  wearing  day  than  they  lose  on  the  rest  day.  In 
Mills  20  and  25,  the  plan  has  been  adopted,  with  favorable  results,  of  wearing 
the  shells  on  the  fine  rolls  until  they  have  lost  their  surfaces  too  much,  then  to 
hand  them  over  to  the  coarse  rolls,  where  the  inequalities  are  of  much  less 
moment.  To  effect  this  with  the  least  loss  of  time,  all  of  the  rolls  of  a  mill 
must  be  of  the  same  diameter,  face  and  make,  and  spare  shafts  and  boxes  should 
be  used.  An  instance  is  reported  to  the  author  of  the  avoidance  of  the  evils 
of  flanges  by  having  one  roll  1^  inches  longer  than  the  other.  The  long  roll 
soon  forms  two  flanges,  one  at  each  end,  and  the  short  roll  fits  into  the  space 
between  them.     This  roll  is  known  as  the  Qeyer  roll. 

Out  of  24  pairs  of  rolls  in  the  mills  we  find  that : 

Nine  pairs  of  rolls  are  kept  true  by  placing  the  cheek  plates  ofif  and  carefully 
guiding  the  feed. 

Four  pairs  are  kept  true  by  placing  the  cheek  plates  oflE  and  running  an  evenly 
distributed  feed. 

Two  are  kept  as  true  as  possible  with  the  cheek  plates  close  by  guiding  the 
feed. 

Two  pairs  of  fine  rolls  send  their  shells  to  the  coarse  rolls. 

One  pair  is  trued  by  lapping  tho  ends  on  alternate  days. 
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Two  pairs  are  trued  by  the  emery  block,  lever  and  weight- 
One  pair  has  flanges  removed  by  emery  block.    The  complete  surface  is  trued 
by  periodically  running  one  roll  backward  and  feeding  quartz  sand. 
Three  pairs  are  trued  up  in  the  machine  shop. 

At  Mill  23,  the  edges  of  the  No.  1  rolls  are  made  beveled  to  prevent  the  edges 
from  chipping.  This  is  after  the  design  given  by  Rittinger.  Gates  Iron  Works, 
if  desired,  bevel  roll  shells  of  chilled  iron  so  that  the  faces  are  1  inch  narrower. 
The  thin  edges  resulting  from  flowing  or  beading  over  at  the  ends,  particularly 
upon  wrought-iron  and  mild  steel  rolls,  can  be  removed  by  hammer  and  cold 
chisel. 

§  81.  Side  Adjustment. — To  facilitate  adjusting  the  rolls  endwise,  the  Gates 
Iron  Works  furnishes  special  collars  which  are  placed  on  the  roll  shafts  on  both 
ends  of  the  bearing  of  that  end  of  the  roll  shaft  which  is  opposite  to  the  driving 
pulley.  They  are  in  the  form  of  a  split  clutch  nut.  When  loosened  they  can, 
by  turning  them  upon  the  shaft,  give  a  very  perfect  end  adjustment.  When 
tightened  they  act  as  guiding  collars.  Side  thrust,  which  makes  guiding  col- 
lars necessary,  is  said  by  Gates  to  act  in  a  direction  toward  the  driven  side. 
The  Colorado  Iron  Works  put  guiding  collars  of  iron  on  the  outer  ends  of  each 
bearing.  They  fasten  these  to  the  shaft  by  taper  pins  and  then  place  loose  brass 
collars  between  them  and  the  ends  of  the  boxes. 

§  82.  Fbbdbbs. — ^A  sudden  rush  of  ore  will  choke  the  best  rolls  unless  they  are 
provided  with  an  extraordinary  amount  of  power  and  strength ;  a  deficit  of  ore 
causes  loss  of  time.  A  feeder  furnishes  the  simplest  corrective  for  both  of  these. 
This  is  obtained  in  practice  either  by  taking  the  rock  direct  from  some  machine 
which  limits  output,  for  example,  a  breaker,  or  by  using  some  of  the  feeders, 
such  as  the  Tullock  with  feed  sole  shaken  by  cam  and  spring;  the  Vezin,  with 
feed  sole  shaken  by  an  eccentric ;  the  Hendy,  the  roller  feeder,  the  pushing  block 
feeder,  or  the  Gates  swing  stirrup  feeder.  The  Hendy  feeder,  if  used,  should 
have  a  feed  chute  in  which  the  stream  can  spread  to  the  width  of  the  rolls.  It 
18  important  that  the  feeder  should  deliver  an  almost  continuous  stream  lo  the 
rolls.  Rittinger's  rule  is  that  the  feeder  should  give  not  less  than  four  times  as 
many  impulses  as  the  rolls  make  revolutions  per  minute.  Vezin  finds  that  250 
impulses  per  minute  makes  a  virtually  continuous  stream.  Where  the  ore  con- 
tains considerable  clay  which  causes  the  ore  to  slip  and  prevents  it  from  being 
drawn  down  between  the  rolls,  to  hasten  the  crushing  an  oscillating  ram®'  has 
been  used  which  forces  the  clayey  material  down  between  the  rolls. 

§  83.  Pillow  Blocks  and  theA  Alignment. — Means  must  be  provided  for 
regulating  the  distance  apart  of  the  rolls  to  suit  the  crushing  and  to  compensate 
for  the  wear  of  the  roll  shells.  The  mechanism  must  be  such  that  on  the  one 
hand  the  rolls  when  crushing  cannot  approach  nearer  than  the  distance  at  which 
they  are  set,  and  on  the  other  that  they  will  not  recede  at  all  with  the  ordinary 
work  of  crushing,  but  if  a  hard  object  like  a  drill  point  is  fed,  they  will  open 
and  let  it  through  to  save  breaking  the  machine.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that 
the  boxes  of  one  of  the  rolls  are  made  movable.  There  are  three  ways  of  doing 
this  and  of  maintaining  the  alignment  or  parallelism  of  the  rolls. 

(1)  (See  Figs.  4&a,  49a  and  49d.)  To  have  the  boxes  of  the  movable  roll  slide 
in  guides  independently  of  each  other.  The  rolls  are  held  up  to  their  work 
by  springs,  the  alignment  of  the  rolls  being  accomplished  either  by  putting  in 
shims  of  equal  thickness  on  each  side  to  hold  the  boxes  the  required  distance 
apart,  or  by  using  compression  bolts  which  enable  the  rolls  to  stay  apart  the 
proper  distance. 

(2)  To  connect  the  two  movable  boxes  by  a  rigid  frame  which  slides  upon 
long  guides  on  the  two  sides  of  the  machine  and  gives  perfect  alignment.  They 
::Ve  held  up  to  their  work  by  tension  rods  and  springs  and  prevented  from 
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coming  too  close  by  shimg  or  compression  bolts.  The  Jackson  rolls,  made  by 
McParlane,  and  Wild's  patent  rolls,  made  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  are  instances 
of  this  form. 

(3)  (See  Figs.  49c,  50  and  51.)  To  support  the  two  movable  boxes  upon  two 
vertical  levers  swinging  upon  pivots  below  called  swinging  pillow  blocks,  and 
to  hold  the  rolls  up  to  their  work  by  tension  rods  and  springs,  and  to 
hold  them  apart  by  lock  nuts  on  the  tension  rods.  In  the  Buchanan  rolls, 
made  by  the  George  V.  Cresson  Co.,  of  New  York,  there  are  special  adjusting 
bars  or  rods  which  pass  from  the  swinging  pillow  block  back  through  a  bracket 
cast  on  the  end  of  the  main  frame.  By  turning  up  lock  nuts  on  the  outer  ends 
of  these  rods  the  rolls  can  be  opened  and  held  at  any  desired  distance  apart. 
These  rods  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  rolls  to  spring  apart  in  case  of 
necessity.  These  swing  levers  are  mounted  in  two  ways:  (1)  The  two  levers 
are  united  below  in  one  solid  casting,  making  a  swing  (J  lever  which  swings 
u|>on  a  pin  perfecting  the  alignment  of  the  movable  roll.  S.  R  Krom's  rolls 
(see  Fig.  50)  are  of  this  form.  With  this  construction  it  is  difficult  to  make 
the  swing  U  lever  of  sufficient  rigidity  to  keep  the  boxes  perfectly  in  line  and 
avoid  heating.  (2)  The  swing  levers  are  pivoted  below  independently  of  each 
other,  self-lining  boxes  being  used  and  the  alignment  of  the  shaft  being  obtained 
either  by  lock  nuts  or  right  and  left  coupling  nut  on  the  tension  rods.  Bolls 
made  by  the  E.  P.  Allis  Co.  (see  Fig.  51)  and  those  made  by  the  F.  M.  Davis 
Iron  Works  Co.,  are  of  these  two  classes  respectively. 

The  fixed  pillow  block  is  either  bolted  to  the  main  frame  or  it  is  cast  with 
the  main  frame  and  lined  up  with  it  in  the  machine  shop,  or  lastly,  a  pedestal 
is  cast  on  the  main  frame  into  which  a  tubular  box  is  dropped. 

§  84.  Boxes  ob  Bearings. — The  boxes  or  bearings  for  the  shafts  are  either 


TABLE  37. — JOURNALS  FOR  ROLLS. 


Mill 
No. 

Boll 
No. 

Diameter 

of 
Journal. 

Length 
Journal. 

Projected 
Area  of 
Journal. 

Pressure  of 
Springs. 

Size  of 
Rolls. 

BoTolutions 
Minute. 

10 
10 
17 
80 
21 
81 
28 
84 
84 
86 
86 
86 
86 
87 
87 
88 
88 
80 
80 
80 
80 
81 
81 
81 
85 
48 
48 
40 
40 
40 
40 
86 
86 
87 

Inches. 
4 

8 
7 
7 

8 

6 
6 
8 
5 
9 

6 

7 
7 
7 
7 

Inches. 
8 
8 
6)< 

Sq.  Inches. 
82 
88 
26 

Pounds. 

Inches. 
22x14 
82x14 
20x14 
24x12 
27x14 
84x14 
80x16 

80x14 
80x14 
86x16 
86x16 
86x14 
86x14 
26x14 
80x16 
86x14 
24x14 
80x16 
24x14 
86x18 
24x12 
94x12 
26x16 
22x16 
80x16 
80x16 
80x16 
80x16 
80x16 
27x14 
80x10 
86x14 

88 
18 
90 
98 
80 
80 
88 
84 
84 

48 

50 
42 
100 
40 
86 
40 
86 
80 
85 
40 
86 

12 
12 
10 
9 
9 
9 
9 
10 
10 
18 
18 

64 
60 
80 
68 

1 

80 

12,000  • 

40,000  to  60,000 
40,000  to  60,000 

9 
7 

9 
7 
12 
10 
10 
16 
10 
8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

54 

86 

72 

86 
106 

45 

45 
144 

60 

56 

70 

70 

70 

70 

45 

48« 

68 
60 
60 
81 
81 
81 
60 
22 
80 
40 

6,000 

^  These  rolls  have  lever  and  weight  instead  of  springs. 
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divided,  with  a  cap  and  base,  or  they  are  made  in  one  Bolid  tube ;  in  either  case 
they  are  babbitted  over  the  portion  which  takes  the  wear.  Where  a  tubular 
box  is  used,  it  is  aligned  upon  the  pillow  block  by  fitting  it  to  the  pedestal  by 
cylinder  and  socket  joint  with  vertical  axis,  or  by  ball  and  socket  joint.  Gates 
Iron  Works  use  this  design  on  their  best  rolls.  The  angle  for  the  dividing 
plane  between  the  cap  and  base  varies  in  different  makes  from  45^  to  50°  with 
the  horizontal.  It  is  intended  to  conform  to  the  resultant  force  obtained  by 
combining  the  weight  of  the  rolls,  etc.,  with  the  pressure  of  resistance  to  crush- 
iBg  of  the  rock.  Krom  puts  a  water  jacket  on  his  boxes  and  by  running  water 
into  this  a  hard-worked  roll  may  be  kept  cool.  By  making  the  bearing  surfaces 
of  sufficient  size  and  keeping  out  the  grit  there  is  no  need  of  water  cooling. 
Over  the  ends  of  the  boxes  shields  are  usually  placed  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  dust  and  grit.  A  groove  in  the  end  of  the  box  with  cotton  waste  in  it  also 
prevents  entrance  of  grit.  For  speed  in  rebabbitting  boxes  the  spare  set  of  shells, 
shafts  and  boxes  already  recommended  will  serve.  In  addition  to  these  a  travel- 
ing truck  overhead,  with  a  differential  hoist,  will  lift  the  old  parts  and  carry 
them  out,  bringing  back  the  new  roll  shaft,  shell  and  boxes.  The  time  lost  in 
changing  may,  with  these  precautions,  be  reduced  to  perhaps  one-quarter  of 
what  it  would  be  without  them. 

The  sizes  of  journals  used  on  rolls  are  given  in  Table  37.    A  discussion  of 

the  sizes  of  journals  will  be  found  later  in 
§  95  under  "Journal  Friction." 

§  85.  Springs  or  Weights. — The  use  of 

a  weight  and  bent  lever  (see  Fig.  39),  to 

hold  the  movable  box  in  position  has  nearly 

gone  out  of  practice  in  this  country   (see 

Table  40),  the  difficulty  being  that  unless  the 

7IO.  39. — ^BOLLS  WITH  LBVEB  AND    roUs  are  run  very  slowly,  as  in  Mill  25,  roll 

WEIGHT.  No.  1,  the  weights  will  not  have  time  to  act 

in  case  a  drill  point  is  fed.     In  Mill  16, 

No.  1  rolls,  which  have  a  lever  and  weight,  run  fast,  because  the  ore  is  very  soft 

and  free  from  dangerous  lumps. 

Springs  are  of:  (1)  Para  rubber,  usually  in  sections  with  iron  plates  be- 
tween ;  or  (2)  of  steel.  Rubber  is  used  where  rolls  of  minimum  cost  are  desired 
for  short-lived  operations.  Steel  springs  are  the  standard  for  permanent  work 
and  the  forms  used  are  those  known  as  spiral  car  springs.  A  sufficient  number 
of  these  are  put  together  to  give  the  necessary  compressive  force.  Steel  springs 
should  be  long  enough  so  that  there  shall  be  no  danger  of  the  spirals  ever  closing 
together.  The  mode  of  applying  the  springs  is  to  put  them  outside  the  movable 
box  with  the  frame  or  bolts  as  the  tension  part  (see  Figs.  49c  and  49d),  or 
outside  the  fixed  pillow  block  with  bolts  to  transmit  the  force  (see  Fig.  50). 
The  latter  arrangement  appears  to  be  most  favorable.  Springs  should  be  given 
equal  tension  on  each  side  to  make  the  rolls  wear  evenly.  The  nest  of  springs  is 
sometimes  compressed  between  two  plates  by  special  bolts  called  compression 
bolts,  as  shown  for  the  main  springs  in  Figs.  52a  and  526.  This  takes  the  ten- 
sion off  from  the  main  bolts  and  is  to  be  commended,  although  it  adds  slightly 
to  the  first  cost.  It  makes  the  setting  up  of  the  great  tension  bolts  very  easy, 
since  the  springs  do  not  have  to  be  relaxed  as  is  the  case  where  shims  are  used ; 
they  are  simply  moved  intact  to  such  a  position  that  they  will  bear  when  the 
rolls  are  the  desired  distance  apart.  Two  compression  bolts  are  best,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  distribute  the  load  evenly  on  more  than  two. 

The  average  resistance  to  crushing  is  probably  less  than  5,000  pounds  pressure, 
(see  §  264).  This  pressure  will  rise  much  higher  and  fall  to  nothing,  according 
to  the  rate  and  size  of  feed.    This  pressure  is  sustained  by  the  main  tension  bolte 
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and  by  the  inertia  of  the  rolls.  The  pressure  of  springs,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  from  16,000  to  100,000  pounds.  The  spring  pressure  is  usually  taken  up  by 
the  shims  or  compression  bolts.  The  springs  yield  only  when  the  resistance  to 
crushing  reaches  their  limit  of  compression.  They  then  act  as  the  safety  valve 
on  a  boiler  does,  by  preventing  the  pressure  from  rising  greatly. 

When  rolls  are  set  close  it  is  common  to  remove  the  shims  altogether.  This  is 
a  costly  practice,  for  the  great  spring  pressure  is  by  this  means  transferred  from 
the  shims,  where  it  belongs,  to  the  journals  of  the  rolls  which,  in  consequence, 
have  to  work  with  a  constant  pressure  of  15,000  to  100,000  pounds  upon  them, 
instead  of  a  variable  pressure  which  generally  averages  less  than  5,000  pounds. 
Brunton  finds  that  not  only  the  babbitt  but  also  the  shells  wear  out  much  faster 
under  this  treatment.  Even  when  the  whole  spring  pressure  is  required  for  the 
crushing  the  shims  should  still  be  used  to  prevent  the  rolls  from  quite  coming 
in  contact  in  case  the  feed  stops. 

Table  38  shows  the  total  pressure  exerted  by  the  springs  used  by  the  Gates 
Iron  Works  upon  their  26  XI  5-inch  and  their  36  X  15-inch  rolls,  as  determined 
by  a  hydraulic  press.  To  get  the  nressure  for  each  battery  of  springs  the  figures 
given  in  the  table  should  be  halved.  These  springs  are  7fJ  inches  long  normally 
and  5fi  inches  when  compressed  solid. 

TABLE  38. — SPRINGS  ON  THE  GATES  ROLLS. 


Lengthen 
Spring. 

Amoant  of 
Ckunpression. 

Pressure  Exerted. 

On26-fnchRoU. 

On  86-inch  Boll. 

Inches. 

Inches. 
0 

5« 

Hill 

Pounds. 
0 
22,500 
87,500 
68,500 
71,260 

The  total  pressures  used  by  the  Colorado  Iron  Works  for  27X14  and  20X  12- 
inch  rolls  (see  Figs.  52a  and  526),  are  given  in  Table  39. 

TABLE  39. — SPRINGS  ON  ROLLS  OF  COLORADO  IRON   WORKS. 


Amount  of 
Compression. 

Total  Pressure  be- 
tween 27zl4-iDch  Rolls. 

Total  Pressure  be- 
tween 20zl2-lnch  Rolls. 

iDChM. 

Tons. 
10 

n 

89 
66 

T6ns. 

0 

18 

10 

88 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  high  values  given  in  Table  39  shall  be  used  in 
runnings  as  the  rolls  are  designed  for  only  30-tons  constant  pressure  between 
the  27  X  14-inch  rolls  and  20  tons  between  the  20  X  12-inch  rolls,  the  factor  of 
safety  of  the  compression  bolts  being  7|  in  the  former  and  8  in  the  latter. 

Soger  has  designed  crushing  rolls  to  do  away  with  springs  when  crushing  soft 
rock.  One  roll  is  placed  above  the  other,  as  shown  in  Pig.  40.  The  plane  of 
the  axes  slopes  45*. 

The  Sturtevant  centrifugal  rolls  also  do  away  with  springs.  In  these  each 
roll  consists  of  a  shaft  with  a  loose  roll  shell  encircling  it.     The  shell  is  lined 
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up  and  prevented  from  end  motion  by  two  large  flanges  keyed  to  the  shaft,  one 
on  each  side.     The  space  between  the  shaft  and  the  shell  is  nearly  filled  with 

sector-block  weights  of  cast  iron 
with  slots  in  them,  through  which 
iron  pins  parallel  to  the  shaft  are 
passed  to  guide  them  in  their 
radial  journey  toward  and  away 
from  the  shaft.  When  the  rolls 
are  run  rapidly  the  weights  fly 
out  until  they  come  to  a  bearing 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  roll 
shell,  line  up  the  latter  and  re- 
volve it  by  friction.  The  above 
mentioned  flanges  have  rims  on 
their  outer  edges  and  when  the 
rolls  are  running  normally  there 


FIG.   40. — SECTION   OF   ROGER'S   ROLLS. 


FIG.   41. — ^METHOD   OF 
APPLYING    SCRAPERS. 


is  a  space  of  ^  inch  radially  between  these  rims  and  the  sector-block  weights. 
If  for  any  reason  the  roll  shell  becomes  moved  eccentrically  out  of  line  more 
than  -^  inch  then  part  of  the  sector-block  weights  bear  against  the  rims  and 
not  against  the  roll  shell.  The  rolls  do  away  with  springs  and  movable  boxes, 
for  when  a  hard  object  is  fed  it  overcomes  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  weights 
that  should  do  the  crushing,  and  the  roll  shells  yield  and  let  the  piece  through. 

§  86.  Scrapers  of  iron  are  sometimes  used  to  remove  adhering  fines  from  the 
face  of  the  roll  at  the  lowest  point  in  its  revolution  (see  Fig.  41).  They  are 
necessary  in  fine  wet  crushing  with  greasy  ores  like  serpentine,  which  cause 
trouble  by  forming  a  slippery  coating  of  slime  on  the  surface  of  the  roll. 

§87.  Driving  Mechanism. — Rolls  are  called  geared  rolls  when  driven  by 
belts  and  gears,  or  belted  rolls  when  driven  by  belts  alone.  The  former  appear 
to  be  preferred  for  slow  speed  coarse  crushing,  the  latter  for  high  speed  fine 
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FIG.    42. — ^DESIGN    A. 


FIG.    43. — DESIGN    D. 


crushing.  This  classification,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  universal,  as  will 
be  seen  by  Table  40,  which  gives  the  classes  to  which  the  rolls  belong  and  the 
mechanism  by  which  they  are  driven. 
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TABLE  40. — ^DRIVING  MECHANISM. 


AbbreyiatioD8.~C.  Lacast  iron;  Oo.=< 
Hat. = material;  Mch.=machine; 
rubber;  Rev.srevolutiODs;  R.  8. 


iron;  Oo.=ooinpany;  Diam.sdiameter;  Fdy.=foundry;  L=iron;  In.siiiclie9; 
;  Mfe.snuuiufocturing;  Min.=minute:  M.  S.=mild  steel;  No.=number;  R.= 
i.=roUed  steel;  S.ssteel;  W.  I. = wrought  Iroo;  Wk8.=work8. 
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Glut. 
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It 


1 

Maker. 

Class. 

(a) 

g 

Shaft. 

43 -J 

1 

[  Pulley. 

Belt 

Width. 

In. 

Bey. 

Vffl 
Ko. 

Mat. 

Dlam. 
In. 

1^ 

1^ 

m 

8.    R.  KPOm    .  .  .  .  r  w T  -  -  r  r 

I 

m 

IV 

I 
m 
n 
n 
n 

I. 

K. 

s. 
& 

8. 
8. 
& 
R. 
R 
R 

90 

t»                4i 

100 

U                   U 

100 

90 

I. 
I. 
F. 
L 
L 

60 
48 

10 
10 

100 

M   H4)«£)^4  8nn«^nn, 

lao 

98 

(8)7 

84 

(r) 
(r) 

180 

180 

(a)  This  refers  to  the  four  clnoopfl  as  ez^ained  in  f  72.  (6)  This  refers  to  the  eleven  designs  as  explained  in 
f  67.  (c)  Mow  Walbum-Swenson  Ck>.  id)  These  rolls  have  lever  and  weight,  (e)  Now  Gates  Iron  WoriES. 
(/)  The  pinions  of  both  rolls  are  driven  by  one  pulley  9  feet  in  diameter  with  a  llf4>inch  belt  (g)  Reduced  from 
UU  bj  tiw  flear.  (A)  The  revolutions  of  the  pinions  are  seven  times  this,  (t)  This  is  driven  by  two  open  belts 
from  two  shafts,  (j)  These  three  dimensions  are  at  the  pulley,  at  the  journal  and  at  the  roil  respectively. 
ik)  This  shaft  has  a  core  bored  out  8  inches  in  diameter.  (0  This  is  an  8-ply  belt,  (m)  One  belt  is  8,  ihe  other 
is  10  indies  wide,  (n)  Now  Aiisconda  Copper  Minine  Co.  (o)  This  is  sometimes  A,  but  usually  Q.  {p)  6J4  inches 
in  the  journal,    (g)  ^  inches  in  the  journal,    (r)  One  pulley  is  72  inch .  s  diameter,  the  other  86. 

There  are  eleven  designs  which  the  author  has  found  for  driving  mechanisms. 
Of  these  the  first  seven  are  for  geared  rolls  and  the  last  four  for  belted  rolls. 

A.  Bolls  connected  by  finger  gears  on  one  side^  one  roll  being  driven  by  pinion 
gear  on  the  other  side  (see  Figs.  42  and  48c).  In  this  design  the  belt  shaft 
is  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  roll  shafts^  its  speed  is  reduced  by  one  gear 
transmission  to  one  of  the  roll  shafts^  this  shaft  again  in  turn  transmitting 
power  to  the  other  roll  shaft  by  long-toothed  gears  called  finger  gears  or  star 
gears.  These  finger  gears  have  little  work  to  do  except  when  no  ore  is  fed,  as 
the  chief  driving  of  the  second  roll  is  done  by  the  friction  of  the  ore.  These 
gears  admit  of  a  certain  amount  of  wear  on  the  roll  shells  before  the  teeth  of 
one  gear  bottom  the  spaces  of  the  other.  When  this  happens  a  second  smaller 
pair  of  finger  gears  is  mounted,  and  when  the  roll  shells  have  worn  too  small 
for  these,  a  third.    These  last  serve  until  the  shalls  are  worn  out. 

B.  Same  as  A,  except  that  both  gears  are  on  the  same  side. 

C.  Same  as  A,  except  that  the  pinion  gear  is  replaced  by  a  pulley. 
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FIG.    44. — ^DESIGN    B. 


PIG.    46. — ^DESIGN    H. 


PIG.   47. — ^DBSIGN  I. 
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PIG.  48a. — SIDE  ELEVATION  OP  FHA8EB  A  CHALMERS*  FINGEE-GEABED  BOLLS. 
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FIG.  486. — ^END  ELEVATION. 
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FIG.    49a. — BIDB  ELEVATION   OP  THE  GATES   ''hIGH-ORADE*'   ROLLS   WITH   FEEDER 

ATTACHED, 
D 
TABI2  41. — SIZES  AND  WEIGHTS  OF  BELTER  AND  GEARED  ROLLS  AS  RECOMMENDED 

BY  FRASER  &   CHALMERS. 


Diameter.     Face. 

Kind. 

Weight. 

80      z       16 
86      z       14 

80      z       16 
86      z      16 
98      z       19 

9ft       z       14 

98      z      10 
90       z       10 

18  z       10 
10       z       10 

19  z       12 
0       z        9 

Belted, 
j     Geared. 

Belted. 

Geared. 

Belted, 

Belted. 

Geared. 

Belted. 

Geared. 

Belted. 

Geared. 
1     Belted. 

Geared. 

Belted. 

Geared. 

Belted. 

Geared. 

Belted. 

Geared. 

Belted. 

Belted. 

Pounds. 

19,000 

20,000 

17,400 

17,000 

14,800 

10,200 

18,200 

18,400 

9,600 

8,900 

8,000 

7,100 

7,600 

6,900 

6,000 

4,900 

4,200 

4,000 

8,000 

8,000 

1,000 

TABLE  42. — SIZES  OP  ROLLS  AND  PULLEYS  AND  SPEEDS  OF  BELTED  ROLLS  RECOM- 
MENDED BY  GATES  IRON  WORKS. 


Design. 

Diameter.     Fkuse. 

Sise  of  Belt  Pulley. 

ReToluUons  of  Rolls 
per  Minute. 

HIgbpgnde 

Inches.      Inches. 
9      z        4 

96       z       16 
86       z       16 
18       X       10 
94       z       14 
80       z       14 
10       z       10 

Inches. 
16x8 
72x12 
06x16 
42x6 
60x8 
72x10 
42x6 

80O 
140 
100 
180 
140 
110 
200 
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I).  Each  roll  driven  separately  by  a  pinion  gear  (see  Fig.  43). 

E.  Geared  rolls  with  a  pair  of  counter  shafts  below  (see  Fig.  44).  In  this 
design  the  belt  shaft  is  placed  below  one  of  the  rolls  and  drives  the  fixed  roll 
above  it  through  gne  reducing  gear  transmission,  while  it  drives  the  movable  roll 
by  one  equal  speed  transmission  to  a  counter  shaft  on  a  level  with  it,  and  then 
by  one  reducing  gear  transmission  to  the  roll.  In  this  form  the  driving  pinion 
of  the  movable  roll  is  about  plumb  under  the  gear,  so  that  the  roll  can  be  moved 
in  sufficiently  to  completely  wear  out  the  shells  without  seriously  disturbing  the 
meshing  of  the  teeth  of  the  gears.     On  this  account  finger  gears  are  not  needed. 

F.  Same  as  E,  except  that  the  counter  shafts  are  above.  It  is  probable  that 
the  loss  of  power  in  designs  E  and  P  by  the  extra  gear  transmission  is  balanced 
by  the  loss  from  finger  gears  of  preceding  designs. 

0.  Same  as  A,  except  that  the  finger  gears  are  removed  and  the  second  roll 
is  driven  by  friction  from  the  first  (see  Fig.  46).  This  design  may  be  made  from 
any  of  the  preceding  designs,  except  C,  by  removing  all  the  gears  except  the 
single  transmission  from  the  belt  shaft  to  the  fixed  roll.  Making  these  changes 
on  C  makes  it  become  design  K.  In  using  design  Q  for  coarse  crushing,  some 
device,  such  as  Vezin's  auxiliary  spring  (design  K),  should  be  used  to  keep  the 
movable  roll  in  motion  and  prevent  shocks  which  would  otherwise  result  from 
intermittent  feeding. 

H.  Each  roll  driven  by  a  large  pulley  (see 
Figs.  46,  49a,  49c  and  49d).  These  pulleys 
are  driven  either  by  one  open  and  one  crossed 
belt  from  the  same  shaft,  or  by  two  open 
belts  from  separate  shafts  running  in  oppo- 
site directions.  Where  a  crossed  belt  is  used, 
it  always  drives  the  movable  roll. 

I.  Similar  to  H,  except  that  one  pulley  is 
made  smaller  than  the  other  (see  Figs.  47, 
60  and  51).  The  small,  narrow  pulley  is 
put  upon  the  movable  roll  and  does  little 
work.  It  merely  serves  to  keep  the  roll  in 
motion  should  the  feed  cease  to  come.  This 
design,  which  crosses  the  narrow  belt,  has 
the  advantage  over  the  preceding  that  it 
saves  the  use  of  an  extra  shaft  for  two  open 
belts  and  it  avoids  the  crossing  of  a  wide 
belt 

J.  Similar  to  I,  except  that  both  pulleys 
are  on  the  same  side  of  the  rolls.  This 
makes  the  rolls  more  convenient  to  approach 
and  handle^  but  requires  an  outside  bearing 
which  introduces  a  complication  in  the  lin- 
.   ing  of  boxes. 

K.  Similar  to  H,  except  that  there  is  but  one  pulley,  the  movable  roll  being 
driven  by  friction  from  the  fixed  roll.  This  design  has  the  advantage  that  it 
halves  the  number  of  belts  and  pulleys,  which  take  up  space  in  the  mill  and  fre- 
quently interfere  with  the  spouts.  Where  the  rolls  are  not  set  close  together  it 
has  the  disadvantage  that  the  movable  roll  will  stop  when  feed  ceases  and  start 
with  a  jump  when  feed  starts  again.  Vezin  has  overcome  this  by  the  use  of 
auxiliary  springs  (see  Figs.  52a  and  526),  which  put  the  rolls  in  contact  when 
the  ore  feed  lets  up  and  by  so  doing  keep  the  loose  roll  running.  The  total  pres- 
sure exerted  by  these  auxiliary  springs  is  IJ  to  2^  tons  on  20 X  12-inch  rolls  and 
2 J  to  3 J  tons  on  the  27 X  14-inch  rolls.     This  method  guarantees  that  the  periph- 
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cry  speed  of  both  rolls  shall  be  the  same.     It  is  applicable  only  to  rolls  that  have 
compression  bolts  and  no  shims. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  number  of  each  design  appearing  in  Table 
40 :  Design  A,  23 ;  design  B,  2 ;  design  C,  1 ;  design  D,  2 ;  design  E,  0 ;  design 
Fy  2 ;  design  0,  5 ;  design  H,  20 ;  design  I,  7 ;  design  J*,  2 ;  design  E^  1. 


f  10.  49c.— ^ATES  "economic"  ROLLS  WITH  ONE  PULLEY  BEMOVED. 


no.  49d.— GATES  "sectional**  rolls  with  feeder  and  with  one  pulley 

REMOVED. 
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Fia.  50. — krom's  belted  bolls. 


FIG.   61. — THE  ALLIS   BELIANCE   CRUSHING  ROLLS. 
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In  summing  up  the  geared  and  belted  rolls  the  following  points  are  worthy  of 
note.  Geared  rolls  have  the  advantage  where  slow  speed  is  desired  on  account 
of  the  multiplication  of  force  by  the  gears.  Belted  rolls  would  require  extraor- 
dinarily wide  belts  or  large  pulleys  to  do  the  same  work  at  slow  speed.  This 
quality  of  geared  rolls,  however,  makes  them  more  liable  to  break  in  case  they  are 
overfed.  For  high  speed,  belted  rolls  may  have  great  advantage  on  account  of 
their  fewer  moving  parts  and  consequent  less  loss  of  power. 

§  88.  Hoppers  and  Housing. — As  before  stated  (see  §  82)  rolls  need  special 
fevers  to  limit  quantity,  to  prevent  choking  by  overfeeding,  to  keep  up  a  suffi- 
cient rate  of  feeding,  and  also  to  regulate  wear.  The  ore  so  fed  is  received  in  a 
hopper  placed  directly  over  the  rolls  to  retain  flying  fragments.  This  hopper 
may  or  may  not  be  a  part  of  the  housing.  The  replaceable  ends  of  the  hopper 
extended  downward  by  the  ends  of  the  rolls  form  the  cheek  plates  which  prevent 
lumps  of  ore  passing  by  uncrushed.  These  cheek  plates  are  made  adjustable,  in 
a  direction  at  right  angles  with  the  shafts  to  keep  up  with  the  wear  of  the  roll 
shells.  The  distance  between  the  cheek  plates  and  the  ends  of  the  rolls  should 
also  be  adjustable,  although  it  is  not  generally  made  so. 

A  housing  of  cast  or  plate  iron  enclosing  the  rolls  to  retain  the  dust,  is  some- 
times used  and  may  be  so  complete  as  to  deliver  the  crushed  ore  in  a  spout  below. 
It  is  made  so  as  to  be  easily  removable.  Housings  with  a  door  for  oiling  are 
also  sometimes  used  to  protect  gears. 

§  89.  Width  of  Face  or  Width  op  Bolls. — In  deciding  this  matter  several 
considerations  are  involved.  Wide  rolls  of  the  same  speed  have  more  surface  and 
hence  greater  capacity.  .  But  as  the  width  and  capacity  increase,  so  also  do  the 
stresses  to  which  the  frame  is  subjected  and  which  must  be  met  by  a  greater  first 
cost  of  the  machine.  With  the  increase  in  stresses  and  weight  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  journal  friction.  On  the  other  hand  narrow  rolls  are  much  easier  to 
keep  true,  and  by  running  them  faster,  provided  the  speed  does  not  exceed  the 
limit  for  good  work,  the  capacity  lost  by  narrowing  can  be  regained ;  the  stresses 
are  less  and  the  first  cost,  weight  and  friction  are  reduced.  The  experience  in 
Mill  20  leads  the  manager  to  conclude  that  10-inch  rolls  crush  as  much  as  14-inch 
and  wear  much  smoother.  In  this  case  the  ore  probably  covered  the  whole  width 
of  the  roll  more  evenly  and  a  greater  pressure  per  square  inch  was  probably 
exerted. 

The  widths  in  conmion  use  in  this  country  are  shown  in  Table  43,  which  covers 
the  different  mills  visited.  The  classes  are  those  defined  in  §  72.  For  the 
widths  of  rolls  in  each  mill  the  reader  is  referred  to  Table  34. 


TABLE 

43. — SUMMARY  OP  V7IDTH8  OF  ROLLS. 

Width. 

NulMr 

Numfier 

Nimiber 

Number 

Sam. 

Inches. 

iodaasL 

InCtanU. 

in  Class  m. 

in  Class  IV. 

IS 

S 

0 

1 

4 

10 

0 

6 

8 

SS 

u 

8 

1 

9 

14 

14 

14 

6 

14 

89 

IS 

S 

8 

6 

14 

10 

% 

0 

8 

6 

9 

0 

1 

1 

§  90.  Diameter  op  Bolls. — ^RoUs  are  used  of  diameters  varying  f  ront  ^  inches 

Sto  42  inches  (see  Table  84).  Rolls  of  large  diameter  apparently  possei3«  tiiroe 
vantages  over  those  of  small  diameter:  (1)  The  increased  surface  allows  ve\0T^ 
rock  to  be  crashed  with  a  single  pair  of  shells,  but  the  gain  is  not  impa''^&nt 
unless  the  renewals  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  rolls  are  so  frequent  as  to  cassf 
aerious  delay  and  added  cost.    The  wear  of  shells  per  ton  crushed  would  probably 
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be  the  same  in  both  cases.  (2)  The  larger  rolls  can  make  a  greater  reduction 
in  size  of  lump  with  one  passage  of  ore  through  the  rolls  than  the  smaller,  the 
angle  of  nip,  which  will  be  explained  later,  and  the  periphery  speed  being  the 
same  in  both  cases.  But  since  the  larger  rolls  cost  more  on  account  of  the  larger 
parts  and  the  greater  strength  required  for  the  additional  pressure,  we  may  say 
in  favor  of  small  rolls  that  two  pairs  of  them  in  series  can  make  the  same  reduc- 
tion as  one  pair  of  larger  rolls  with  less  first  cost  and  much  less  sliming  of  the 
ore.  Besides  this  the  smaller  rolls  are  more  easily  run  and  handled,  the  shells 
are  more  easily  and  securely  centered  and  they  wear  more  evenly.  The  journal 
friction  and  the  power  will  probably  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  (3)  Larger  rolls 
have  a  greater  capacity  than  smaller  rolls,  the  reduction  being  the  same,  since 
they  can  be  run  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  on  account  of  their  more  advantageous 
angle  of  nip.  In  case  both  the  reduction  and  periphery  speed  are  the  same  for 
the  large  and  small  rolls,  then  the  former  will  make  the  reduction  more  gradually 
and  hence  with  less  shock. 

The  diameters  of  rolls  used  in  the  mills  visited  are  shown  in  Table  44  in  their 
respective  classes  of  §  72. 


TABLE  44. — SUMMABY  OF  DIAMETERS  OF  BOLLS. 

Diameter. 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

8am. 

Inches. 

In  Class  I. 

In  Class  n. 

in  Class  m. 

in  Class  IV. 

4d 

86 

11 

81 

80 

17 

89 

88 

0    ' 

27 

96 

U 

94 

18 

82 

81 

90 

18 

16 

0 

1 

19 

0 

0 

One  large  manufacturer  of  rolls  places  24X14  inches,  another  places  26X14 
or  16  inches  as  the  best  standard  roll.  An  argument  against  excessively  large 
rolls  may  be  based  upon  the  facts  given  in  Table  52,  which  shows  that  large  rolls 
have,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  more  favorable  angle  of  nip  than  is  necessary. 

§  91.  Pebxpheby  Speed. — By  reference  to  Table  34,  it  will  be  seen  that  for 
coarse  rolls  the  revolutions  per  minute  vary  from  8^  to  100,  and  for  fine  rolls 
from  24  to  130.  From  these  widely  diverging  figures  obtained  from  practice 
it  is  clear  that  no  law  for  revolutions  is  as  yet  developed.  Moreover  a  moment's 
thought  upon  the  subject  brings  out  the  fact  that  speed  of  revolution  is  not  as 
good  a  criterion  for  comparison  as  periphery  speed,  for  a  roll  10  inches  in  diame- 
ter, making  90  revolutions,  and  a  roll  30  inches  in  diameter,  making  30  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  vary  greatly  in  number  of  revolutions,  yet  the  length  of  surface 
acting  is  the  same  in  either  case,  viz. :  235.5  feet  per  minute.  Again,  considered 
from  a  mathematical  standpoint,  the  same  pair  of  rolls  must  run  twice  as  fast 
to  crush  ^-inch  cubes  down  to  \  inch  as  they  must  to  crush  1-inch  cubes  down 
to  i  inch,  the  amount  crushed  being  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Table  45  contains  the  opinions  of  different  authors  as  to  periphery  speed,  and 
Table  46  those  of  manufacturers. 

Table  47  contains  the  size  and  periphery  speed,  together  with  the  class  of  rolls, 
of  the  different  rolls  in  mills  visited  by  the  author.  The  reader  will  find  in 
Table  34  the  sizes  of  ore  crushed,  which  will  be  of  assistance  in  comparing  these 
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Diameter. 
Meiers. 

Revoluttons 
per  Minute. 

Periphery  Speed. 
Feet  per  Minute. 

Bittingor 

60  to  180 

90  to  180 
160 

600  to  700 
197 

98 
179 

90 
(894 
1498 

DftviMr(QAniMUIT>, .. . . 

DaTies  (FraDoe). 

^biSr\ 77^.;;;;;! 

Knnhanit  (Europe). . . 
TJnkfflibfMybrT.. 

' 

1 
0-8 

S 



TABLB  46. — PEBIPHERY  SPEED  OP  BOLLS  GIVEN  BY   MANUFAOTUBEBS. 


Diameter. 
Inches. 

Deaign. 

Feripherr  Speed. 
Feet  per  Mloote. 

Oolorado  Iron  World 

(90 
^40 

910 

696 

959  to  814 

900 

900 

800 

885  to  457 
167  to  188 
864  to  1,900 

886  to  471 
188  to  197 
814  to  888 

aRKrom 

Oatee  Iron  Worke 

ftater  A  CSIialmera 

lOoarBeroQa. 
)  Fine  roUa. 
(Belted. 
lOeared. 

Ftorel  Foundry  and  Machine  Co 

F.  M.  DaTis  Iron  Worka 

(Belted. 

1  Geared. 

Geared. 

Jaokaoo 

TABLB  47. — ^BBVOLUTIONS  AND  PEBIPHBBY  SPEED  OF  E0LL3. 
Abbrerlatiooa.— Aver.saverage;  Ftsfeet;  Min.=minute;  No.=number;  Per. = periphery. 


CLASS  I 

CLASS  II. 

CLASS  m. 

CLASS  IV, 

uni 

i 

Bj^. 

II 

1? 

Mill 

d 
Z 

Biio. 

1? 

Eill 

1 

SJEe. 

3  -3 

is  1 

MUl 

i 

eize. 

1,1 

h 

No- 

3 

iDchet. 

"iss 

i.' 

No. 

^ 
£ 

In^bea 

oSS 

«^ 

No. 

1 
3 

laches. 

qS 

"S, 

Xo. 

2 

Inchei. 

aS 

s 

100 

JO 

11 

ise 

SO 

1^ 

£^ 

10 

la 

&d 

8 

19^14 

S14 

ff^TxH 

93 

m 

34*13 

100 

flw 

18x14 

£3 

lOi 

tt 

9£xl4 

4S 

34*1 

It 

S«ilfl 

ao 

m 

SI 

B 

:Mx14 

80 

5oa 

la 

lSxl4 

75 

8sa 

1« 

19x14 

7S 

»W 

n 

aim* 

90 

471 

!K 

3 

aojtlti 

40 

ai4 

17 

20x14 

90 

471 

n 

9^11 

80 

565 

IB 

aifiji* 

4fi 

424 

^ 

3 

!i7iU 

m 

:o(t 

30 

Ii5xfl 

m 

tm 

n 

iQwie 

98 

^ 

m 

34xia 

(E3 

57S 

31 

« 

B0X12 

34 

ie« 

33 

St^xlfl 

40 

S14 

\ 

m 

706 

24 
S7 

S4 
42 

JTfl 

a? 

3 
2 

31x10 

50 
40 

471 
33(1 

33 

37x14 
:iOxl3 

1O0 
34 

7oe 

ISS 

m 

J 

ffarIA 

890 

S8 

aixH 

10 

sra 

as 

3 

ii4il4 

ua 

itw 

35 

^(►J£J4 

m 

471 

n 

I 

i  ggxI'Q 

4a 

996 

.^* 

3f*xm 

^m 

I9y 

41 

L* 

SOilS 

34 

1«8 

27 

>w;iu 

m 

94V 

m 

1 

91X19 

4A 

247 

37 

1 

SSlJfV       Jd 

£73 

86 

3    Si-ixTO 

w 

157  ' 

1^ 

30x14 

40 

??« 

m 

1 

m%u 

40 

ar? 

^ 

^^Slo    1   5M 

S5t> 

ei 

S     :K!i14 

371^ 

S53  , 

'  2» 

SfJUC 

»5 

B7S 

» 

I 

893tl8 

40 

577 

93 

Ji 

six  IS 

130 

mr 

B9 

3  aoxis 

IfJJl 

942  1 

30 

aoxifi 

30 

3sa 

n 

1 

mxlQ 

^ 

»*7 

99 

i 

34x10 

180 

817 

W 

aj  1SX12 

130 

OIH 

ao 

e4xl4 

afi 

311 

u 

I 

80x14 

49 

577 

95 

3    41X13 

ao 

18S 

51 

34x13 

:« 

m 

1 

Mils 

SI 

4^ 
S48 

ATer. 
837 

82 

36x14 
50x14 

55 
00 

519 
471 

Avt^t-! 

m 

i 

m^xfi 

m 

343 

40».S 

3» 

30x14 

M 

471 

41 

T 

■0X15 

i« 

%m , 

S!i 

SOIJO 

43 

)9H} 

m 

T 

f7xU 

9S 

156 

S7 

36x15 

47 

^73 

87 

i 

^iClf 

40 

srr 

B7 

Wxu 

43 

BW 

m 

} 

97xH 

iO 

a^ 

ar 

43x13 

m 

«! 

^ 

1 

lQrl8 

90 

TtfT 

S8 

^XlB 

60 

loa 

m 

1 

94xJ4 

100 

698 

B« 

36x16 

flO 

408 

tt 

1 

ao»j4 

Sft 

IW 

B8 
99 

:ti>x]iJ 

flO 

40S 

306 

Avwr. 

ao 

aoxti 

40 

3?« 

»lft.7 

40 
40 
43 

4a 

3()x:fi 
goxift 

33x10 
WJxIrt 
Hoiia 

ai 

AO 
IW 

1M3 
471 

3W) 
471 
'^ 

Aver. 
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figures.  It  is  clear  that  averages  taken  from  such  widely  diverging  figures  can 
be  of  little  value^  although  the  table  shows  that,  as  a  general  rule,  fine  rolls  have 
a  greater  speed  than  coarse  rolls.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  where  the  ore  is 
coarse  and  the  feed  is  more  or  less  uneven,  the  rolls  jump  more  and  there  are 
greater  strains  produced,  so  that  they  cannot  be  run  so  fast  as  rolls  treating  fine 
material  evenly  fed.  The  average  speed  of  all  the  rolls  is  379.2  feet  per  minute. 
For  practical  use,  Table  48  has  been  prepared,  showing  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions per  minute  that  rolls  of  different  diameter  must  have  to  produce  different 
periphery  speeds. 

TABLE   48. — ^REVOLnTIONS   REQUIRED   FOE   VARYING   PERIPHERY   SPEEDS. 


Diameter 
of  Rolls  in 

Periphenr  Speed  in  feet  per  Minute. 

60 

100 

160 

90O 

800 

400 

600 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

Inclwa. 

Number  of  Revolutions  per  Minute. 

9 

81 

49 

04 

8S 

187 

170 

919 

955 

997 

840 

888 

491 

le 

19 

94 

86 

48 

73 

96 

119 

148 

167 

191 

915 

889 

» 

10 

19 

99 

88 

67 

78 

96 

116 

184 

168 

179 

191 

94 

6 

16 

94 

88 

48 

64 

80 

96 

111 

187 

148 

160 

9B 

7 

15 

98 

SO 

44 

60 

74 

88 

108 

118 

189 

147 

99 

9 

18 

19 

86 

88 

61 

64 

76 

80 

109 

116 

197 

99 

6 

11 

16 

81 

89 

48 

68 

64 

74 

86 

96 

106 

49 

6 

9 

14 

18 

87 

86 

46 

66 

64 

78 

88 
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There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  toward  high  speed  rolls. 
Another  argument  for  this,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  brought  out  in 
the  preceding  sections,  is  that  high  speed  rolls  are  much  smoother  running,  owing 
to  their  greater  inertia  which  at  the  instant  the  lump  is  nipped  supplies  more  or 
less  force  to  aid  in  the  crushing.  How  great  this  force  is  may  be  understood 
by  considering  it  equivalent  to  the  force  necessary  to  move  the  mass  of  one  roll 
away  from  another  a  very  short  distance  in  an  extremely  small  fraction  of  a  sec- ' 
ond.  No  data  is  at  hand  to  compute  this  force,  but  under  certain  conditions  it 
may  become  very  considerable  (thousands  of  pounds)  where  the  speed  is  high 
and  the  lump  yields  with  difficulty.  This  force  is  entirely  supplementary  to  that 
exerted  by  the  springs  and  it  varies  as  the  square  of  the  periphery  speed  of  the 
roUs,  other  things  being  equal. 

Some  authorities  advocate  running  one  of  the  rolls  slightly  faster  than  the  other 
in  order  to  prevent  the  exact  mating  of  the  rolls  and  consequent  possible  uneven- 
ness  of  wear  resulting  therefrom.  This  is  especially  true  with  geared  rolls.  The 
E.  P.  Allis  (Reliance)  rolls  are  geared  differentially  1  in  60,  which  is  reported  to 
work  advantageously  on  gears  and  rolls.  S.  R.  Krom's  belted  rolls  (see  Fig. 
60)  drive  the  small  puUey  1  in  100  faster  than  the  large  pulley.  This  is  prob- 
ably intended  to  prevent  the  former  from  lagging  behind.  The  use  of  any  con- 
siderable differentiation  of  this  kind  to  produce  grinding,  with  a  view  of  increas- 
ing the  crushing  power,  has  been  proved  fallacious  on  hard  brittle  ores,  requir- 
ing increased  power  without  corresponding  benefit.*^  In  regard  to  soft  clayey 
ores,  however,  the  case  is  different.  S.  I.  Hallet,  of  Aspen,  Colo.,  reports  a 
special  case  of  rolls  used  in  a  sampler  which  had  run  33  months  and  crushed 
82,000  tons.  They  were  fed  with  2-inch  lumps  from  a  breaker  and  crushed  to 
1  inch.  The  shells  were  soft  steel  and  were  never  trued  up  and  were  in  fair  shape 
at  the  time  of  reporting.  One  roll  runs  25%  faster  than  the  other.  The  ore 
which  is  soft,  being  largely  composed  of  limestone  and  clay,  when  crushed  by 
ordinary  rolls,  forms  ribbons  or  "pancakes,^^  while  the  above  differential  adjust- 
ment tears  the  ore  apart,  completely  overcoming  the  difficulty.     The  differentia^ 
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lion  was  found  to  be  almost  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  saved  a  great  deal  of  labor 
afterward.     The  wear  of  the  roll  shells  was  slightly  increased. 

§  92.  Space  B:3tween  Bolls  and  Angle  of  Nip. — Spaces  vary  from  rolls 
close  together  or  practically  no  space,  up  to  J  inch  apart  (see  Table  34).  The 
relation  between  the  diameter  of  ore  fed  to  rolls  and  the  space  between  them, 
that  is  to  say  the  amount  of  reduction,  is  most  important  if  rolls  are  to  do  their 
best  work.    A  common  rule  for  coarse  rolls  is  that  the  space  should  be  one-half 


FIG.   53. — ANGLB 
OF  NIP. 


FIG.  54. 


FIG.  55. 


the  diameter  of  the  maximum  lump  fed.  This,  however,  is  an  Imperfect  rule, 
as  it  does  not  include  the  consideiatioh  of  the  angle  of  nip. 

Angle  of  Nip, — If  rolls  C,  D,  (see  Fig.  53)  be  fed  with  a  sphere  of  rock  E 
the  tangents  to  the  rolls  at  aa,  the  points  of  contact  with  the  sphere,  meet  below, 
forming  an  angle  2N,  the  half  of  which,  N,  is  called  the  angle  of  nip. 

This  angle  may  have  values  from  0°,  where  the  space  between  the  rolls  is  as 
large  as  the  feed  lump,  increasing  upward  until  the  angle  is  so  large  that  the 
rolk  cannot  nip  the  fragments.    This  angle  of  nip  in  any  case  will  depend 


FIG. 


for  its  value  upon  the  diameter  of  the  rolls,  the  diameter  of  the  lump  of  ore 
fed  and  the  distance  apart  to  which  the  rolls  are  set,  and  it  is  affected  in  the 
following  ways:  It  is  diminished  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  rolls,  by 
increasing  the  space  between  the  rolls,  and  by  diminishing  the  size  of  the  lumps 
fed  to  the  rolls.  Figs.  54  and  55  show  that  the  larger  rolls,  acting  on  a  given 
sphere,  have  smaller  angles  of  nip.  Figs.  54  and  56  show  that  larger  spaces 
give  smaller  angles  of  nip.  Figs.  54  and  57  show  that  smaller  feed  lumps  give 
a  smaller  angle  of  nip. 
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All  relations  between  size  of  feed,  space  between  rolls,  radius  of  rolls  and 
angle  of  nip  can  be  expressed  by  a  simple  formula,  which  is  derived  as  follows 
(see  Pig.  68) :    If  6=radius  of  sphere  to  be  crushed,  a=i  space  between  roUs^ 

2V=:angle  of  nip  and  r=radius  of  roll=i  diameter,  then  ■— 7jT=Cosine  N. 

There  are  two  values  of  this  angle  of  nip  which  are  of  special  interest  to  the 
ore-dresser,  namely,  when  it  equals  the  angle  of  friction  and  the  rolls  do  no 
work;  and  the  practical  angle  of  nip,  at  which  rolls  will  work  satisfactorily.  The 
angle  N  becomes  the  angle  of  friction  when  it  is  of  such  a  value  that  a  sphere 


TABLE  49. — SPACE  BETWEEN  ROLLS  AND  ANOLE  OP  NIP. 
AbbreyiatioDS.— Deg.=degree;  Min.=mlnute;  No.s=number;  Tr.=trommel. 

CLASS  I. 


tDcbee. 


1-0  (85.4^  mm.) 
0.7ff7J>,079  (30-3  mm.) 
1-0(25.4-0  mm. 1 
l-OlS5.4-0mm.> 
lU-0(3tf.KO  mm.) 
lUOfiea-Omm.) 
t-0(2a.4-Omm,l 
'+)  , 


1-0  (25.4-0  mm.) 
iafl-0  (ir-0  ma 
1-0(63  M>mai.j 


ll£-0{S«.1-0  mm.) 
lK^a[38.1-0mmJ 
l-Otasj  Onim.J 
l^t;K1.4-0mm.) 
1^  (2ft. 4-0  mm.) 
l-0.aM(S5.4-l.B3mm.) 
-0(3BJ-Omra.) 


CKSai-OmDi:) 
(SS.44Jm'm.) 


fi-D  flO  J-0  mm.) 
iJiM)  (38.1-0  mm.) 


Space. 
iBcbei. 


3i(l!J.lmmJ 

\i  (&.3S  mm.) 
0.4  (10.0  mm.) 

^-i\<S,lft-4,?(j  mm.i 
\l  m.1  mm.) 

U(l2.7mm.) 

uas  r  mm  J 
'  (3.18  mm.) 
-3.  IB  mm.) 
^  aa.T  mm.) 
y  (0.35  mm.J 
U  fia;T  mm.) 


Size  of  UmJttn^ 

TrommeL 

lucbea. 


0.487(18.4  mm.) 
1.18(30  mm.) 
0.167(4.^5  mm.) 
O.J7;-M11Smm.) 
0.*re(Tmm.) 
O.S36(6mm.) 

0.2S4(S.7Omm.5 
0.315(8  mm.) 
0.08  (^  mm.) 
0.709  08  mm,) 
a.4l^(tSmm.S 
0.030(10  mm.) 
O.7B7(SB0mm.) 
0.787  (2Q  mm.) 
0.^14  (5.04  mm.) 
4  meab. 
3  mesh. 
iV(341  mm.) 
Goes  to  No  2  rolls. 
Gr>t;9  to  Jog  WftsheJ". 


Ratio  of 


Feed 
to 

SPA4:^. 


i.e 


4 


5 
3 

IS 
B 
8 
S 

a 

6 

a 


ir 


Feed 
toTr. 

Hole, 


3.0 

5.0 
2.1 
5.4 
«.S 
4.5 
4.5 
flj 
S,5 
£.1 

8.a 
i.a 

1.3 

l.i 
4.g 


1S.0 


Tr.Hole 
to  Roll 


0.04 


O.fiT 
1. 18 


l,S-l.S 
1.8-l.S 

0.(KJ 

2,0 

1.4 

3.fl 

IM 

5  30 
0.46 


AC|le  Of 
Deg.  Eud. 


S  37 

16  3» 

38  17 

U  17 


17  45 

18  89-12  2 

la  Sd-11i3 

7  10 

ifi  n 

n  Id 

15  44 

!1  IS 

II  m 

10  61 

14  b\ 

16  60 

14  as 

7  la 


CLASS  n. 


10 

«-44  (19.1-18.7  mm.) 

U  (12.7  mm.) 

CHose. 

aoae. 

U  (12.7  mm.) 
2  mesh. 
0.591  (16  mm.) 

1.6 

1.5 

1 

8       9 

12 

iW.4mm.Mme8h. 
0.691-0  (15-0  mm.) 

16      38 

17 

1.0 

18     60 

18 

lU-0.141  (88.1-8.56  mm.) 

\i  (6.85  mm.) 
Vj  (12.7  mm.) 

0.068(2.11  mm.) 

6 

18.0 

0.88 

14      51 

90 

1^2-M  (88.1-6.4  mm.) 

0.952  (6.4  imn.) 

8 

6.0 

0.6 

16       6 

94 

#0104(19.7-10  mm.) 

«->4  (8.5-18.7  mm.) 

0.276  (7  mm.) 

1^1 

1.8 

0.55-0.82 

6  8-0 

87 

(a) 

U  (12.7  mm.) 
V2  (8.18  mm.) 

« (15.85  mm.) 
0.680  (16  mm.) 

8 

94 

1.25 

13      16 

98 

1^-0.680  (81 .75-16  mm.) 
0.816-0.286  (8-6  mm.) 

10 

9.0 

6.08 

94       5 

99 

close. 

0.286  (6  mm.) 

1.8 

90      13 

88 

94-0.108(19.1-8.69  mm.) 

Close. 

0.060  (1.68  mm.) 

19.6 

14      41 

99 

0.108-0.060  (8.69-1. 58  mm.) 
0.109-0.058  (2.68-1 .47  mm.) 

Close. 

0.058  (1.47  mm.) 
0.058  (1.47  mm.) 

1.8 

5    ir 

99 

riose. 

1.8 

5      17 

(a)  This  is  through  a  Blake  breaker  set  at  1^  inches  (88.1  mm.)  and  on  a  trommAl  with  1^  inches. 

CLASS  III. 


90 

9 

1^-0.268  (88.1-6.4  mm.) 
1-0.167(25.4-4.25  mm.) 

^  (6.86  mm.) 
C3l08e. 

0.252  (6.4  mm.) 

6 

6.0 

1.008 

18       1 

91 

9 

0.167  (4.25  mm.) 

6.0 

16     S7 

22 

9 

1-0  (25.4-0  mm.) 
lVf^(88.1>Omm.) 

Close. 

0.472  (12  mm.) 

2.1 

11     86 

98 

9 

Close. 

0.276  (7  mm.) 
0.276  (7  mm.) 
0.224  (5.7  mm.) 

6.4 

18     40 

24 

9 

^i^  (12.7-0  mm.) 

^-A  (6.85-4.78  mm.) 

^m 

1.8 

1.1-1.47 

7  21-8  18 

96 

8 

1-0.294  (25.4-6.7  mm.) 
0.669-0.815  (17-8  mm.) 

4.5 

18     21 

90 

2 

U  (12.7  mm.) 

0.815  (8  mm.) 

2.7 

2.1 

1.96 

8       2 

80 

2 

2^-0.884  (68.5-25  mm.) 

0.984  (25  mm.) 

5 

2.6 

9 

99     94 

86 

2 

lU-0.284  (88.1-5.64  mm.) 

Close. 

0.284  (5.64  mm.) 

6.9 

91      82 

m 

8 

lU  (88.1  mm.)-4  mesh. 

Close. 

16      15 

88 

2 

lU  (88.1  mm.)-8  mesh. 
f4-A  (19.1-2.11  mm.) 
8-0  (19.1-0  mm.) 
lPi-0.229  (38.1-6  mm.) 

Close 

8  mesh 

18     40 

88 

2 

Close. 

A  (2. 11  mm.) 
K6.85mm.)-90mesh 

0.1 

12     81 

80 

2 

Close. 

8 

16     15 

98 

2 

M  (6.85  mm.) 

0.289  (6  mm.) 

6 

6.8 

6.M 

18       1 
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TABLE  49. — SPACE  BETWEEN  BOLLS  AND  ANGLE  OF  NIP. — Concluded. 

CLASS  IV. 


SB  is 


FeedSisa 


Space. 


ze  of  LImitiDg 
Trommel. 
Inches. 


Ratio  of 


Feed 

to 
Space. 


Feed 
toTr. 
Hole. 


Tr.Hole 
toRoU 
Space. 


Anfrleof 

Nip. 
Deg.Mio. 


40 
40 


18.7^  mm.) 
1^.0»(».4-8.S8mm.) 
0.797-0  C80-0  mm.) 
0.901-0  05-0  mm.) 
0.858-0.060  (0.4-1.68  mm.) 
1-0  (86.4-0  imn.) 
lM-0  (88.1-0  mm.) 


IP)  (18.7-0  mm.) 
0.8W-0  (6^  oom.) 


(15.9-8.85  mm.V 
i);4^.680  (81 .75-16  mm.) 
1-0.188  (lO-tti  mm.) 
8k>.8e4-0.878  (85-7  mm.) 
'  0.870-0  (7-0  mm.) 


1.158-0  (4-0  mm.) 
U-0.815  (88.1-8  mm.) 
0.81&-0.1fln^(8-«mm.) 
0. 197-0.079  (5-8  mm.) 
VO  (18.7-0  mm.) 
984  (86  minO  to  eand. 
'  '1(38.1-88.86  mm.) 

(88.1-0  mm.) 
0.096  (0.61-8.6  mm.) 
0.591^.1-15  mm.) 
-0.896(15-^  mm.) 
0.7B7-0.876  (20-7  mm.) 
0.878-0  (7-0  mm.) 
M-0(6.8M>mm.) 
1-a  118  (86.4-8  imn.) 
A-O0i.ll-Omm. 


Close. 
Close, 
cnose. 
(nose. 
Close. 
Close. 
Close. 
pft(6.86-4.»mm. 


Ji-A(6 
(nose. 


(8.17  mm.) 


Close. 
Close, 
(nose. 
(6.86  mm.) 


a, 


(nose. 

Close. 

(nose. 

(nose. 

Close. 

[18.7  mm.) 
[6.86  mm.) 


(4.76  imn.) 
lose. 
(1.89  mm.) 


a 


Close. 
Close, 
aose. 


U  (18.7  mm.) 
0.487  (18.4  mm.) 
1.18  (80  mm.) 
0.681  (15  mm.) 
0.060  (1.58  mm.) 
0.478  (12  mm.) 
0.276  (7  mm.) 
0.876  (7  mm.) 
ToiiKS. 
U  (8.85  mm.) 
0:680  (16  mm.) 
0.188  (944  mm.) 

m 

U\d) 
0.008  (S^nmi.) 
0.815,0. 197(8,6mm.) 
0.815,0.19718.5mm.) 
0.815A197(&5mm.) 

0.098  (2^  mm.) 
To  No.  2  rolls. 
0.107  (5  mm.) 
0.008(2Umm.) 
C7)(d) 

0.787  (80  mm.) 
0.118  (8  mm.) 
0.1  (2.64  mm.) 
0.118  (8  mm.) 
^(2.11  mm.) 


«-«« 


8 


1.0 

2.0 

0.66 

3.0 

4.2 

2.1 

6.4 

1.8 


1.9 
2.0 
4.6 
1.0 
1.4 
9.1 
1.6 
4.7 
1.0 
0.6 
8.5 
10.0 


7.6 
8.8 
1.0 
0.4 
1.0 
8.8 
2.5 
8.5 
1.0 


1.-1.47 


8.08 


8.8 


0.79 


8 


18  21 

16  57 

16  80 

18  89 


10 
14 


6 
86 


18  40 

7  21-8  18 

7  80 


9 
94 
11 
14 

8 
18 

6 
16  15 

8  16 

6  84 
18  41 


89 
5 
88 
99 
89 
1 
88 


15 
18 


81 
11 


17  80 
9  40 


16 
11 
18 
7 
8 
14 
4 


83 
17 
48 
44 
86 
86 
16 


(a>0.984, 0.601. 0.8940K,  16,  lOmm.).    (&)  0.197, 0.O06  (5.  m  i 
UsMCtUmaL   (e) 0.8, 0.18(^.08, 8.80 mm.).    (/)% 


mm.). 
0.681 


(c)  0.709, 0.591, 0.158  (18, 15, 4  mm.).    ((OTbis 
S8. 1,15  mm.). 


fed  to  the  rolls  will  just  slip  upon  the  points  of  coptaqjt  and  therefore  fail  to  be 
crashed. 

Table  49  shows  the  spaces  and  the  angles  of  nip  used  by  the  rolls  in  the  mills 
visited  by  the  author,  the  rolls  being  divided  into  classes  according  to  §  72. 

A  study  of  the  figures  given  in  the  table  shows  angles  of  nip  ranging  from 
4**  16',  up  to  24''  6 ,  with  an  average  of  about  13°  30'.  The  rolls  having  the 
lower  values  undoubtedly  have  more  favorable  angles  of  nip  than  is  necessary. 
The  rolls  having  the  higher  values  are  able  to  work  probably  through  some  favor- 
able condition  of  the  minerals  referred  to  below.  Between  these  extremes  there 
must  be  some  standard  angle  of  nip  which  can  be  referred  to  as  safe  for  average 
conditions.  Practically  the  size  fed  to  the  first  coarse  rolls,  that  is  to  say,  the 
rolls  fed  by  the  rock  breaker,  is  pretty  well  settled  by  the  practice  in  the  mills  to 
be  li  inches  (38.1  mm.)  diameter,  although  this  may  not  be  theoretically  the 
best  size ;  there  are  then  left  the  two  variables,  namely,  the  diameter  of  the  rolls 
and  the  space  between  them.  Throwing  out  the  larger  values  of  those  rolls 
which  work  under  very  favorable  conditions,  we  may  assume  that  the  angle  of 
nip  of  rolls,  24  inches  in  diameter  when  set  at  ^  inch  apart  and  crushing  l|-inch 
lumps,  is  the  standard  maximum  safe  angle.  And  then  by  making  tables  we  can 
see  under  what  conditions  the  different  sizes  of  rolls  can  realize  this  angle  and 
to  what  extent  under  other  conditions  they  will  differ  from  it.  This  angle  is 
practically  16°  (actually  16°  12'). 

To  exhibit  the  relations  between  the  diameter  of  rolls,  the  size  of  feed  and  the 
space  between  the  rolls,  when  the  angle  of  nip  is  16°,  Tables  50  and  51  have  been 
constructed.     Table  60,  for  different  spaces,  gives  the  size  of  feed  that  will  give 
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16°.  It  shows,  for  example,  that  24-inch  rolls  set  with  ^-inch  space  should  be 
fed  with  lumps  whose  maximum  size  is  not  larger  than  1.48  inches  in  diameter 
in  order  to  get  an  angle  of  nip  not  larger  than  16°. 

TABLE  60. — SIZES  OF  FEED  WHICH  WILL  GIVE  AN  ANGLE  OP  NIP  OP  16°  ON  DIP- 

FEBENT   ROLLS. 


Diameter 

Space  Between  the  BoUa  in  Indiea. 

oTBolleiii 
IndMi. 

H 

H 

H 

% 

M 

H 

0 

The  Siie  of  Feed  in  Inches  to  the  Bolls  wiU  be 

86 

8.S8 

9.10 

1.06 

1.84 

1.71 

1.67 

1.46 

80 

1.00 

1.80 

1.78 

1.60 

1.47 

1.84 

1.91 

SB 

1.88 

1.70 

1.66 

1.44 

1.81 

1.17 

1.06 

M 

1.74 

1.81 

1.48 

1.86 

1.99 

1.10 

0.06 

W 

1.68 

1.48 

1.88 

1.90 

1.06 

0.04 

0.60 

18 

1.49 

1.90 

1.16 

1.08 

O.OO 

0.77 

0.64 

• 

1.14 

1.01 

0.88 

0.75 

0.69 

0.49 

0.86 

Table  51^  for  the  different  sizes  of  feed  gives  the  spaces  which  will  yield  an 
angle  of  nip  of  16*^.  It  shows,  for  example,  that  24-inch  rolls,  which  are  fed 
with  1^-inch  lumps,  should  have  a  space  as  large  as  0.512  inch  between  the  rolls 
to  get  an  angle  of  nip  of  not  over  16*^. 

TABLE  51. — SPACES  WHICH  WILL  GIVE  AN  ANGLE  OF  NIP  OF  IQ""  ON  DIFFEBBNT 

BOLLS. 


Diameter 

of  Bolls  in 

Inches. 

Slae  of  Feed  to  Bolls  in  Inches. 

IX 

tH 

1 

H 

H 

H 

• 

Space  between  BoU&  (a) 

1 

I 

s 

16 
0 

.046 
.980 
.439 
.619 
.666 
.898 
1.108 

.068 
.101 
.970 
.494 
.680 
.861 

,,,, 

.081 
.185 
.840 
.618 

.101 
.878 

.189 



(a)  Where  blank  spaces  are  left  the  angle  of  nip  is  less  than  16*  with  the  rolls  set  dose  togethv. 

As  previously  stated,  the  mill  man  wishes  to  decide  what  reduction  he  can 
make  with  the  rolls  he  has  in  his  mill  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  angle  of 
nip  within  a  favorable  value.  Table  52  has  been  prepared  to  enable  him  to  make 
this  decision  at  a  glance. 

For  example,  suppose  his  rolls  are  26  inches  in  diameter  (left  column) ;  if  he 
wishes  to  reduce  his  feed  lumps  to  one-fourth  their  size  (first  line),  then  IJ-inch 
lumps  (second  line)  will  be  the  largest  size  that  he  can  feed,  which  will  yield  an 
angle  of  nip  below  16°,  namely  15°  7'.  From  this  table  he  will  see,  that  if  his 
rolls  are  24  inches  in  diameter,  he  can  crush  from  l^-inch  feed  to  ^inch  space 
and  still  have  practically  the  favorable  angle,  namely  16°  6';  and  that  if  his 
rolls  are  16  inches  diameter,  he  can  crush  from  1-inch  feed  down  to  -^-inch 
space  and  still  be  practically  within  the  favorable  angle,  16°  6'.  The  table 
further  shows  the  amount  of  reduction  the  different  rolls  can  effect  at  one  pas- 
sage of  the  ore;  for  example,  9-inch  rolls  cannot  reduce  l|-inch  lumps  below 
l|-inch  space  (angle  of  nip=15°  21')  without  overstepping  the  safe  angle  of 
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nip,  while  24-inch  rolls  can  reduce  l^-inch  lumps  down  to  ^-inch  space  (angle  of 
nip=16®  6')  and  36-inch  rolls  can  reduce  l^-inch  lumps  down  to  ||-inch  space 
(angle  of  nip=16**  12')  without  overstepping  the  safe  angle  of  nip.  The  use 
of  Table  52  for  deciding  questions  of  graded  crushing  is  explained  in  §  99. 
The  angle  of  nip  may  be  studied  mathematically  as  follows : 
Let  E  (see  Fig.  69)  be  the  lump  of  ore  to  be  crushed.  The  elementary  forces 
acting  on  £  are  £  and  T,  which  act  normally  and  tangentially  to  the  roll  respec- 

TABLE  52. — ANGLES  OP  NIP  FOB  VABIOUS  SIZES  OP  PEED  AND  VABIOUS  REDUCTIONS 

ON   DIFFERENT   ROLLS. 


Seduction 

or  Ratio  of  Finish  Sise  to  Size  Fed  to  the  BoOa 

H 

H 

H 

Sixes  Fed  to  the  Rolls,  in  Inches. 

Diameter 

of 

BoUs. 

m 

IH 

1    1  «       H       «        m      IM    1     1 

H        Vi 

H  1 

hH 

IM 

1 

Space  between  the  RoIIb  in  Inches. 

1^ 

\% 

% 

A   1   «       A    1     94 

%        \i        % 

Va       M     1    ^      a 

% 

Angles  of  Nip. 

InchM. 

II 

II 

II 

ti 

li 

II 

a 

a 

II 

11 

ti 

ti 

ti 

ti 

86 
80 
M 
94 
80 
18 
0 

8     0 

8  68 

9  es 

9    60 

10  48 

11  58 
15    81 

7  85 

8  7 

8  41 

9  1 
9    60 

10   66 
14    11 

6  40 

7  14 

7  41 

8  ( 

8  61 

9  60 
18   60 

6    48 
6    20 

6  47 

7  8 

7  48 

8  84 
11    15 

4  45 

6  11 

5  84 
5    48 

8  80 

7  5 

9  18 

8   88 
8    41 
8    67 
4     7 

4  80 

5  2 
0    40 

11    89 
IJJ    80 
13    25 
13    56 

15  10 

16  60 
81    47 

10  88 

11  88 
18    19 
18    48 
18    57 
15    89 
80     8 

9    26 

10  18 

11  8 
11    29 
18    31 
13    56 
18    12 

8    11 

8  57 

9  86 
9    59 

10    54 
12      9 
15    66 

6  12 

7  20 

7  53 

8  11 

8  67 

9  59 
18    10 

4  45 

5  18 
5    86 

5  42 

6  86 

7  7 
9    80 

18  15 

14  28 

15  80 

16  6 

17  87 

19  88 
26    12 

12    12 
18    18 
14    15 
14    48 

16  8 

17  63 
23    16 

10  54 

11  54 
13    62 

13  15 

14  28 
10     0 
21      2 

Reduction 

or  Ratio  of  Finish  Size  to  Size  Fed 

to  the  RoUs. 

H             II                         « 

H 

Sizes  Fed  to  the  Rolls  in  Inches. 

Diameter 

1 

^     1  IH 

of 

94 

H 

^ 

IH 

m 

1 

9i 

H 

m  1   1 

H   \   H   \    H 

BoUs. 

Space  between  the  BoUs  In  Inches. 

M        I 

A 

H 

A 

H 

A         % 

A 

A 

A 

\i 

A 

A 

A 

Angles  of  Nip. 

iDClMt. 

ti 

ti 

II 

ti 

ti 

ti 

ti 

ti 

ti 

ti 

ti 

II 

1 

3 

II 

II 

86 

9    81 

7    46 

5    80 

14     4 

18    56 

11    88 

10     6 

8    13 

5    60 

16    12 

13    68 

18    89 

10 

68 

8    68 

6    18 

80 

10   M 

8   88 

6     8 

15    81 

14      7 

18    Sfl 

11      2 

9     0 

0    23 

16    80 

15    14 

18    89 

11 

54 

9    43 

6    54 

86 

11    11 

9     6 

6    27 

16    87 

15      7 

18    82 

11    4fl 

9    39 

6    51 

17    46 

16    19 

14    87 

12 

46 

10    86 

7    84 

94 

U    85 

9    88 

6    48 

17     6 

16    48 

14      4 

18    15 

9    53 

7     8 

18    2t> 

16    57 

15    10 

13 

15 

10    51 

7    48 

80 

18   86 

10    94 

7    81 

18    87 

17     7 

15    81 

13    84 

11      2 

7    48 

90     7 

18    80 

16    37 

14 

89 

11    51 

8    26 

18 

14     a 

11    88 

8    IS 

80    40 

18     0 

17     5 

14    6S 

18    14 

8    82 

88    80 

20    82 

18    28 

16 

4 

18    13 

9    84 

9 

18   88 

15    14 

10    58 

86    46 

84    48 

88    80 

19    86 

16      9 

11    83 

28    67 

86    45 

84     9 

81 

8 

17    87 

18    89 

tively.    The  force  T  will  be  a  certain  part  of  R  depending  upon  the  coefficient 
of  friction.    Assuming  the  latter  to  be  0.3,*  then  r=0.3  R. 

Besolving  each  force  into  vertical  and  horizontal  components  we  get 

e=R  cosine  N. 
f=R  sine  N. 
c=0.3  R  cosine  i^. 
d=0.3  R  sine  N. 
The  forces  e  and  d  simply  compress  the  lump,  being  equal  and  opposite  to  the 

*  Kent,  p.  989,  gives  stone  on  iron  as  0.3  to  0.7. 
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horizontal  components  of  the  forces  exerted  hy  the  other  roll.    The  force  / 
tends  to  move  the  lump  up,  while  c  tends  to  force  it  down. 

If  iV^=5°  and  i?==100  pounds,  then  f=R  sine  i\^=8.7  pounds,  and  c=0.3  R 
cosine  JV=29.7  pounds,  and  the  lump  will  go  down.    The  action  of  the  other 
roll  is  to  double  these  forces  /  and  c,  so  that  the  total 
force  acting  upward  is  17.4  pounds  and  the  total  force 
downward  is  59.4  pounds. 

If  i\r=16°  and  i2=100  pounds,  then  f=R  sine  2\r=25.8 
pounds,  and  c=0.3  R  cosine  iV=28.8  pounds,  and  the 
lump  will  still  go  down. 

If  i\r=16*'  30'  and  fi=100  pounds,  then  f=R  sine 
iV^=28.4  pounds,  and  c=0.3  R  cosine  iV=28.6  ponnda, 
and  the  lump  will  be  almost  in  equilibrium. 

If  i\r=20°  and  i?=100  pounds,  then  f=R  sine  N=i 
34.20  pounds,  c=0.3  R  cosine  iV=28.19  pounds,  and  then  the  lump  will  fiy  out. 

If  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  larger  than  0.3  then  the  angle  at  which  the 
lump  is  in  equilibrium  will  be  greater.  Thus,  for  a  coefficient  of  friction  of  0.7 
the  angle  becomes  35°.  Practically  the  coefficient  would  probably  never  even 
approach  0.7  in  any  case.  The  results  of  preceding  calculations  are  arranged  in 
tabular  form  in  Table  53. 

TABLE  53. — LVALUE  OP  FORCES  ACTING  AT  DIFFERENT  ANGLES. 


PIG.  59. 


N, 

R. 

/. 

«/. 

c. 

2  c. 

3C.-8/. 

Motion  of 
Lump. 

Degrees. 

Founds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

5 

100 

8.7 

17.4 

29.7 

60.4 

48.0 

Down. 

16 

100 

26.8 

61.6 

28.8 

67.6 

i'^ 

Down. 

16^ 

100 

28.4 

66.8 

88.6 

67.0 

».8 

Down. 

80 

100 

84.8 

68.40 

28.10 

66.88 

—12.01 

Up. 

The  diflferent  minerals  vary  greatly  in  their  coefficient  of  friction,  as  f ollow.s : 
(1)  Minerals  that  are  tough  and  tenacious,  as  certain  combinations  of  pyritc 
and  siderite,  require  a  narrower  angle  of  nip  than  brittle  minerals  like  calcite, 
barite  and  quartz,  since  with  the  latter  there  is  a  crumblinff  of  small  particles 
which  "sand  the  track.'^  (2)  Minerals  that  are  slippery,  as  frozen  ore,  graphite, 
anthracite  and  talc  have  a  small  coefficient  of  friction  and  therefore  require  a 
narrow  angle  of  nip,  while  gritty  rocks  like  sandstone  have  a  high  coefficient  and 
can  use  a  wide  angle  of  nip.  (3)  When  rolls  are  fed  wet,  adhering  sand  may 
increase  the  coefficient  of  friction  and  make  a  greater  angle  of  nip  possible  than 
when  the  ore  is  fed  dry  and  there  is  no  adhering  sand. 

Bolls  treat  flat  grains  from  a  given  sieve  more  favorably  than  they  do  the 
cube  or  sphere. 

§  93.  Relation  of  Speed  to  Angle  of  Nip. — Theoretically,  increase  of  speed, 
provided  the  reduction  in  size  is  little  enough,  can  be  made  to  almoet  any  extent, 
but  practically,  high  speed  with  much  reduction  will  give  trouble,  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  rolls  to  nip  the  lumps.  The  latter  fly  back  until  a  dangerous 
amount  collects  and  then  the  rolls  choke. 

This  may  be  explained  as  follows :  A  lump  of  ore  falling  under  the  influence 
of  gravity  from  heights  of  6,  12,  18  and  24  inches  will  have  final  velocities  of 
340,  481,  689,  and  681  feet  per  minute  respectively.  Now  if  the  rolls  are  revolv- 
ing at  900  feet  per  minute  periphery  speed,  then  a  certain  part  of  the  friction 
must  be  used  to  accelerate  the  lump  of  ore  to  this  speed  before  it  will  be  nipped. 
This  amount  will  be  greater  or  less  according  as  the  periphery  speed  of  the  roll 
exceeds  the  velocity  of  the  particle  by  much  or  little.  This  use  of  a  part  of  the 
friction  for  the  purpoee  of  accelerating  the  particle  does  not  in  itself  prevent  the 
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particle  from  being  finally  nipped  but  merely  delays  the  nipping.  It  is  this 
delay  during  the  time  necessary  for  accelerating  the  particle,  which  prevents 
the  nipping,  for  until  accelerated  to  the  speed  of  the  rolls,  the  particle  is  neces- 
sarily slipping  and  this  slipping  smooths  the  particle  to  a  certain  extent  which 
causes  the  coeflScient  of  friction  to  be  reduced  and  thereby  prevents  the  particle 
from  going  through. 

To  further  illustrate  how  reducing  the  periphery  speed  raises  the  practical 
aDgle  of  nip  and  prevents  slipping,  the  author  cites  the  following  experiences  in 
three  different  mills: 

The  Chicago  &  Aurora  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.,  for  crushing  matte,  uses 
belted  rolls  24X14  inches.  The  feed  lumps  are  IJ  to  IJ  inches  in  size  and  the 
matte  comes  in  two  forms,  weathered  and  unweathered ;  the  latter  has  probably 
at  least  four  times  as  many  of  the  large  lumps  in  it  as  has  the  former.  The 
spaces  used  are  i  to  f  inch  for  weathered,  i  to  f  inch  for  unweathered.  This 
gives  extremes  for  angle  of  nip  from  IV  0'  to  19°  22'.  The  matte  will  not  be 
nipped  with  less  spaces,  showing  that  this  is  maximum  working  angle  of  nip. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  revolutions  per  minute  (817  feet  periphery  speed)  seems 
to  give  the  best  result.  They  were  formerly  run  at  300  revolutions  (1,885  feet 
periphery  speed),  but  they  did  not  bite  as  well  as  at  the  present  speed,  and  gav(» 
trouble  from  choking. 

In  Mill  20,  No.  1  rolls  crushing  pyrite  with  quartz  and  porphyry,  the  latter 
more  or  less  weathered,  when  running  at  102  revolutions  per  minute  (640  feet 
periphery  speed)  gave  excessive  wear.  When  reduced  to  92  revolutions  (578  feet 
periphery  speed),  they  gave  normal  wear.  The  excessive  wear  was  undoubtedly 
caused  by  the  slipping  of  the  ore  which  took  place  at  102  revolutions,  but  which 
did  not  occur  at  92  revolutions. 

In  MiU  22,  No.  1  rolls  when  running  at  35  revolutions  per  minute  (276  feet 
jieriphery  speed)  on  galena  and  limestone,  became  glazed;  when  reduced  to  28 
revolutions  (220  feet  periphery  speed)  this  difiiculty  disappeared.  The  glazing 
was  very  likely  due  to  slipping  of  the  ore,  which  ceased  as  soon  as  the  speed  was 
reduced. 

§  94.  Ratio  of  thb  Diameter  of  the  Hole  in  the  Trommel  to  the  Spack 
Between  the  Bolls. — Since  the  wider  the  space  the  more  favorable  is  the  angle 
of  nip,  and  the  greater  the  tendency  to  run  freely  and  avoid  the  making  of  fines, 
the  mill  man  will  naturally  wish  to  know  how  wide  a  space  he  can  use  between 
his  rolls  and  still  get  a  large  proportion  of  the  crushed  material  to  go  through 
his  screen.  This  ratio  in  Table  49  ranges  from  0.33  to  12.5.  Where  it  is  less 
than  1.00,  the  rolls  are  either  doing  choke  crushing  (see  §  97),  or  are  not  crushing 
finely  enough  to  put  the  ore  through  the  screen.  In  those  cases  where  it  is  larger 
than  1.5,  the  rolls  are  either  running  with  loose  springs  or  they  are  sending 
their  product  to  a  coarser  screen  than  the  size  for  which  they  are  crushing. 
In  so  great  a  range  of  values  it  is  impossible  to  get  an  average  that  is  worth 
anything.  The  author  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  1^  would  be  a  safe  value. 
For  example,  ^-inch  space  between  rolls  would  crush  finely  enough  for  most  of 
the  product  to  pass  through  a  f-inch  hole  in  the  tronamel,  because  f  inch  is  1} 
times  i  inch.  This  ratio  may  prove  satisfactory  for  free  crushing,  but  a  much 
less  ratio  will  serve  for  choke  crushing.     (See  No.  6  rolls  in  Mill  91,  §  105). 

§  96.  Journal  Friction. — By  this  is  meant  the  resistance  to  revolving  due  to 
the  pressure  between  the  bearing  and  the  shaft.  There  are  several  causes  which 
contribute  to  increase  this. 

(1)  The  weight  of  the  roll,  shaft  and  gear  or  pulley. 

(2)  The  reaction  from  the  pull  of  the  belt  or  gear. 

(3)  The  reaction  from  crushing  the  rock,  which  may  include  spring  pressure. 

(4)  Speed.    High  speed  increases  it,  low  diminishes  it. 
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(5)  Lubrication.    Neglect  of  lubrication  increases  it,  attention  diminishes  it. 

The  resultant  of  the  forces  mentioned  will  cause  a  pressure  between  the  journal 
and  the  bearing,  and  the  loss  of  power  due  to  friction  will  increase  as  this  force 
increases. 

In  this  connection  there  are  three  considerations  of  importance  to  the  mill 
man.  (1)  The  lubrication  is  under  his  control  and  should  receive  his  careful 
attention.  (2)  The  spring  pressure  should  never  be  allowed  on  the  roll  journal 
in  coarse  crushing  roUs  under  free  crushing  conditions,  except  when  necessary 
to  do  the  crushing  at  the  moment  of  choke  feed  or  when  a  drill  point  or  other 
hard  object  is  passing  through  the  rolls ;  this  he  can  control  by  judicious  use  of 
shims  between  the  boxes  or  of  compression  bolts.  In  fine  crushing  with  choke 
feed  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  full  pressure  of  the  springs  to  do  the  work  except, 
of  course,  when  no  feed  is  coming  to  the  rolls.  (3^  The  area  of  the  journal 
bearing  surface  is  fixeu  by  the  original  design  of  the  rolls.  A  large  journal 
surface  may  not  save  anything  on  the  loss  due  to  friction,  but  it  certainly  will 
save  on  wear,  and  the  life  of  the  babbitt  may  be  lengthened  greatly  by  using 
large  journals.  Table  40  gives  the  practice  in  this  respect.  The  table  is  not  as 
conclusive  as  is  desirable  on  one  point,  namely,  while  it  is  certain  that  all  the 
rolls  using  a  space  are  held  apart  by  shims  or  by  compression  bolts,  it  is  not 
certain  whether  the  rolls  that  are  said  to  be  set  up  close  do  or  do  not  prevent  the 
whole  pressure  of  the  springs  from  acting  on  the  journals.  Bolls  which  have  the 
whole  pressure  of  the  springs  acting  on  the  journals  at  all  times  are  wasting 
power  and  wearing  out  babbitt  faster  than  is  necessanr.  Table  37  gives  the 
diameters  and  lengths  of  journals  used  in  the  mills  visited,  and  in  a  few  instances 
the  estimated  spring  pressures. 

To  demonstrate  the  importance  of  duly  considering  the  size  of  the  journals, 
the  following  computation  has  been  made :  In  Mill  26,  the  roU,  shaft,  core  and 
shell  weigh  about  5,000  pounds,  and  we  may  assume  from  the  results  given  in 
§  254  that  the  average  normal  pressure  due  to  crushing  is  not  over  5,000  pounds. 
The  resultant  of  5,000  pounds  weight  and  5,000  pounds  crushing  pressure  on 
the  two  journals  is  7,071  pounds.  If  each  journal  is  8X10  inches  or  80  square 
inches  of  projected  area,  the  pressure  on  one  of  the  journals  will  then  be 

'  ^o=44  pounds  per  square  inch.    But  when  a  sudden  rush  of  ore  or  a  drill 

point  comes  and  the  rolls  are  sprung  suddenly  apart  we  have  momentarily  acting 
upon  the  two  journals  a  resultant  amounting  to  60,249  pounds,  due  to  the  whole 
spring  pressure  of  say  50,000  pounds,  and  the  weight  of  5,000  pounds.    This 

yields      '^=314  pounds  per  square  inch.    A  4X8-inch  journal,  the  size  used 

on  some  of  the  rolls,  if  doing  the  same  work  as  above,  would  have  pressure  of 
110  pounds  and  785  pounds  per  square  inch  respectively.  Going  to  the  other 
extreme,  a  9  X  16-inch  journal,  which  is  the  largest  given  in  the  table,  would,  if 
doing  the  same  work,  have  pressures  of  24  pounds  and  174  pounds  per  square 
inch  respectively.  When  we  consider  that  with  rolls  set  close  and  with  shims 
left*  out,  the  larger  pressure  is  acting  all  the  time  upon  the  journals  we  see  the 
importance  of  always  using  shims  or  compression  bolts. 

Kent*  says  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  over  200  pounds  constant  pres- 
sure per  square  inch  as  the  box  heats  and  the  oil  squeezes  out.  This  shows  the 
importance  of  using  large  sized  journals.  Vezin  designs  his  rolls,  used  in  Mill 
94,  for  It  maximum  pressure  when  the  whole  spring  force  is  on,  as  when  a  ham- 
mer head  is  passing  through,  of  264  to  533  pounds  per  square  inch  of  projected 
area.    He  does  not  expect  a  pair  of  27X14-inch  rolls  to  nave  more  than  300  or 

'  •  Kent,  "  Mech.  Eng.  Pocketbook,"  ik  9HL 
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350  pounds  even  when  doing  choke  crushing  on  very  hard  rook.  This  amounts 
to  a  pressure  of  60  tons  between  the  rolls.  Argall  uses  only  20  tons  pressure  on 
rolls  of  the  same  size.  There  is  a  decided  tendency  toward  the  use  of  larger 
journals. 

The  Gates  Iron  Works  has  succeeded  by  lengthening  the  journals  of  rolls,  in 
prolonging  the  life  of  the  babbitt  from  30  days  to  9  months.  Their  tubular  self- 
lining  boxes  make  this  possible.  The  ordinary  rigid  boxes,  however,  if  length- 
ened would  be  liable  to  heat  more  and  have  their  babbitt  cut  faster  owing  to  the 
flexure  of  the  shaft,  unless  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  increased  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  further  that  it  is  important  to  have  the  journals 
well  protected  from  dust  and  to  keep  them  well  oiled. 

§  96.  PowBB. — Power  used  by  rolls  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  that  used 
in  crashing,  and  that  used  up  in  friction.  The  former  depends  upon  the  hard- 
ness of  the  rock,  the  amount  of  ore  fed,  the  specific  gravity,  .and  the  amount  of 
reduction.  The  latter  includes  journal  friction  and  friction  of  the  gears  when 
used.  An  approximate  idea  of  the  power  required  is  given  in  Table  54.  For  the 
capadties  of  these  rolls  see  Table  34. 


TABLE 

54. — POWER  FOR  ROLLS. 

Mm  No. 

RoUNo. 

Hone 
Power,  (o) 

MUl  No. 

B<ANo. 

Hone 
Power,  (a) 

le 

4 

90 

e 

17 

4 

80 

10 

SI 

10 

80 

4 

a 

10 

81 

10 

» 

80 

31 

7 

» 

80 

81 

7 

SB 

8 

88 

6 

SB 

6 

88 

7 

SB 

0 

88 

4 

w 

9 

88 

4 

88 

0 

86 

10 

88 

6 

86 

16 

80 

10 

48 

10 

(a) 


are  all  ettlmated,  except  those  of  Mill  26,  which  were  measured  by  indioatiDg  the  engine. 


^  The  manufacturers  use  certain  estimated  values  for  the  power  required  by  rolls 
when  planning  the  engines  for  mills.  For  example,  the  Colorado  Iron  Works 
allow  12  horse  power  for  their  27  X  14-inch  rolls  and  8  horse  power  for  their 
20X  12-inch  rolls  when  crushing  medium  hard  ore.  Fraser  &  Chalmers  make 
allowance  for  rolls  as  given  in  Table  56.  They  are  probably  correct  for  a 
moderate  spring  pressure  only. 


TABLE  55. — ^POWER  FOR  FRASER  ft  OHALMBRS  ROLLS. 


Siie  of  Bolls. 

Horse  Power 

Size  of  Rolls. 

Horsepower 

Inches. 

Allowed. 

Inches. 

Allowed. 

taO 

8 

96x10 

6 

18x19 

8 

94x14 

e 

lezio 

4 

96x15 

e 

[18x10 

4 

80x19 

7 

90x10 

6 

86x14 

7 

98x10 

6 

86x16 

7 

In  regard  to  the  belts  and  pulleys,  however,  rolls  are  furnished  with  sizes  which, 
according  to  Nagle's  formula,*  can  safely  transmit  two  to  four  times  the  power 
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named.  This  excessive  width  of  belt  and  pulley  are  to  provide  for  the  increase 
of  power  demanded  by  a  moment  of  choke  feed,  a  drill  point  or  other  hard 
object.  With  two  pairs  of  rolls,  one  of  which  is  doing  coarse  crushing  and  the 
other  fine,  the  former  running  at  one-half  the  speed  of  the  latter,  the  leverage 
of  the  belt  over  the  resistance  to  crushing  must  be  twice  as  great  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter,  the  power  used  being  the  same  for  both.  This  may  be  obtained 
by  doubling  the  width  of  the  belt,  by  doubling  the  diameter  of  the  pulley  or  by 
putting  in  gears. 

For  elaborate  results  of  tests  for  power  used  by  rolls  see  Von  Eeytt's  work  in 
Table  177  and  §  251. 

§  97.  QuiLLiTY  OF  Ceushing  by  Rolls. — This  depends  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent upon  the  way  that  rolls  are  run.  Rolls,  when  run  slowly  upon  a  given 
quantity  of  ore,  may  be  so  crowded  that  the  fine  particles  cannot  tumble  away 
from  the  coarse  as  soon  as  sufficiently  broken.  In  consequence,  such  fine  particles 
may  be  subjected  to  still  further  crushing  due  to  the  action  of  the  particles  one 
upon  another.  This  condition  will  be  called  "choke"  crushing.  If  now  the 
speed  of  the  rolls  be  gradually  increased,  the  percentage  of  fines  will  gradually 
decrease  until  a  speed  is  reached  at  which  the  particles  are  treated  individually, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  crushed  fine  ore  to  drop  away  from  the  coarser 
part  under  the  acceleration  of  gravity  and  so  escape  further  fine  crushing.  This 
condition  will  be  called  "free"  crushing,  and  it  is  the  condition  under  which  the 
maximum  coarse  and  minimum  fine  material  will  be  made.  Further  increase  of 
speed  beyond  this  point  gains  nothing.  In  fact,  it  may  cause  the  percentage  of 
fines  to  rise  again,  since  a  given  lump  is  crushed  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  and 
hence  shattered  more. 

The  speed  at  which  "free"  crushing  begins  depends  mainly  upon  two  things: 
(1)  The  rate  at  which  the  ore  is  fed  to  the  rolls ;  for  example,  the  faster  it  is  fed 
the  higher  the  speed  at  which  "free"  crushing  begins.  (2)  The  amount  of  re- 
duction in  diameter  of  the  grains  by  one  passage  through  the  rolls ;  for  example, 
to  do  "free"  crushing,  rolls  will  have  to  run  faster  when  crushing  1^  inch  lumps 
to  i  inch  than  when  crushing  the  same  to  J  inch  with  like  rate  of  feed. 

Rolls  acting  under  "free"  crushing  conditions  stand  pre-eminently  at  the  head 
of  the  list  among  crushers  for  producing  a  large  proportion  of  coarser  sizes  with 
a  small  proportion  of  fines.  "Free"  crushing,  when  practicable,  is  the  more 
advantageous  of  the  two  methods.  It  cannot  Imb  used,  however,  for  crushing  very 
fine,  on  account  of  the  impracticability  of  maintaining  space  small  and  the  sur- 
faces true.  For  fine  work  the  feed  must,  therefore,  be  increased  so  as  to  produce 
"choke"  crushing,  and  even  this  will  not  give  a  high  efficiency.  For  example, 
the  author  cites  the  finest  pair  of  rolls  in  a  cyanide  plant  crushing  to  40  mesh. 
These  rolls  are  set  up  so  that  they  do  not  quite  touch  and  when  crushing  they 
stand  from  J  to  f  inch  apart  under  the  full  pressure  of  the  springs.  The  amount 
that  is  returned  to  them,  that  is,  the  oversize  of  a  40-mesh  trommel,  amounts  to 
at  least  66%  and  probably  75%  of  what  comes  to  the  trommel. 

Crushing  with  rolls  set  close  and  springs  at  moderate  tension  is  a  method  often 
adopted  for  crushing  a  little  coarser  than  the  space  between  the  rolls  would  indi- 
cate. The  product,  however,  will  be  uncertain,  for  if  the  rolls  are  fed  faster  it 
will  be  coarser.  Moreover,  constant  working  of  springs  shortens  their  life  and 
increases  wear  of  boxes  in  guides.  Crushing  with  moderate  reduction  tends 
toward  maximum  coarse  grains,  minimum  fines,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  line 
which  deserves  most  attention.  Crushing  with  great  reduction  tends  to  pulver- 
ize and  to  increase  the  proportion  of  fines.  This  question  of  fines  will  appear 
again  under  "Capacity,"  §  98,  and  "Graded  Crushing,"  §  99. 

A  few  examples  of  sizing  tests  of  the  product  of  rolls  are  here  given.    They 
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are  not  of  great  value.  The  conditions  under  which  they  were  obtained  are  not 
known,  and  these  conditions  are  all  important  for  the  interpretation  of  the  result 
For  we  may  have  rolls  crushing  with : 

(1)  Small  reduction  or  large  reduction  of  siie. 

(2)  Loose  springs  or  tight  springs. 

(3)  Shims  or  no  shims. 

(4)  Space  or  no  space. 

(5)  Favorable  or  unfavorable  angle  of  nip. 

Gradations  on  all  the  above  five  lines  affect  the  percentages  of  coarse  and  fine 
grains. 

At  Mill  25,  dolomite  with  disseminated  galena  after  passing  through  a  Blake 
breaker  set  at  1^  inches  is  crushed  by  No.  1  rolls  which  are  30  inches  diameter^ 
14  inches  face^  set  close,  making  8^  revolutions  per  minute  and  therefore  doing 
choke  crushing.  The  product  yields:  Through  15.88  on  9.53  mm.,  7% ;  through 
9.53  on  6  mm.,  12.6%  ;  through  6  on  4  mm.,  15.1% ;  through  4  on  3  mm.,  14.6% ; 
through  3  mm.,  50.7% ;  total,  100.0%. 

No.  4  rolls  of  Mill  30  are  24  inches  diameter,  14  inches  face,  make  48  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  are  set  close  and  treat  30  tons  per  24  hours  of  ore  containing 
quartzite,  siderite,  galena,  etc.,  (fine  jig  middlings).  The  feed  has  all  been 
mrou^h  8  mm.  and  the  product  goes  to  a  5-mm.  trommel,  the  oversize  being  re- 
tnmeo.    Sizing  tests  of  the  feed  and  product  yielded: 


Ited. 

Prodact 

ftann^li  f^  mnf  ^^  Tram 

FerOnt. 

0.688 
88.794 
44.478 

8.464 

9.m 

8.886 
8.881 
0.880 

io.187  • 

Pier  Cent. 

0.688 

18.886 

M.7M 

8.674 

14.811 
16.841 
6.776 
6.878 
8.618 
6.871 

••  ^     7iiun.0Q  6mm 

**        6  mm.  OD  8mm • 

**        8mm.  4?a  Smcmh 

**        6  mesh  on  10  mesh 

**       10mfMih<Hil6m«ffh 

**       16  mMh  on  80  meeh 

**       90mealion94me8h 

**       84  meth  on  80  meth •• 

•>       80  mesh  on  40  mesh 

••       tfmerii 

100.000 

100.000 

A  sizing  t^  was  made  on  Newfoundland  chromite  in  a  serpentine  gangue 
that  had  been  crushed  through  a  20-mesh  screen  by  successive  passes  through 
rolls  at  the  Massachusetts  Ihstlfute  of  Technology.  The  rolls  were  9X9  inches, 
run  at  60  revolutions  per  minute,  set  close,  crushing  material  from  a  breaker 
all  below  f  inch  in  diameter.  The  product  yielded:  On  20  mesh,*  0.41%; 
through  20  on  30  mesh,  20.55% ;  through  30  on  40  mesh,  14.84% ;  through  40 
on  50  mesh,  12.39% ;  through  50  on  60  mesh,  9.87% ;  through  60  on  80  mesh, 
9.05% ;  through  80  on  100  mesh,  10.03% ;  through  100  on  120  mesh,  3.59% ; 
through  120  on  140  mesh,  4.08% ;  through  140  mesh,  15.25% ;  total,  100.06%. 

Codieath  ore  containing  chalcopyrite  in  a  siliceous  gangue  and  assaying  4.44% 
copper  was  sized  by  Mr.  B.  0.  Hall,  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  ore  was  passed  through  a  Blake  breaker,  set  at  1  inch,  then  through  a  Gates 
breaker,  set  at  ^  inch,  and  finally  through  a  pair  of  9  x 9-inch  rolls,  set  close. 
AH  below  3  medi  was  sifted  out  after  each  operation  and  only  the  oversize  was 
cmdied  further.    The  final  product  yielded : 
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Weight. 

Assays  in 
Copper. 

Tlirourii  8  mesh  on  4me8h(a) 

Percent. 
41.47 
10.00 
81.80 
7.00 
8.87 
1.87 
16.18 

Percent. 
8.48 
4.86 
4.48 
4.64 
4.61 
4.70 
7.15 

**         4me6hon  6meeh 

**         6 meeh on  8 mesh....... 

**         8  meah  on  10  mesh 

"       10  mesh  on  14  mesh 

**       14  mesh  on  18  ntesh 

*       18  mesh 

100.09 

(a)  For  actual  sise  of  holes  In  these  screens,  see  Table  866. 

With  the  same  ore^  middlings  and  tailings  of  jigs  between  3  and  8  mesh  and 
assaying  2.8%  copper  were  crushed  by  successive  passes  to  go  through  an  8-mesh 
sieve.    The  product  yielded : 


Weight 

Copper. 

Throuffh  8  on  10  mesh  (a) 

Percent 
87.8 
88.8 
18.0 
86.1 

Percent 
8.8 
9.6 
8.6 
8.4 

*•   '  10  on  14  mesh. .'. 

"       14  on  18  mesh 

"       18  mesh 

100.1 

magnetite  ore  through  10  mesh 
100  mesh,  and  when  crushing 


(a)  For  actoal  Bisee  of  holes  in  these  screens,  see  Table  868. 

Sahlin*^  reports  that  Port  Henry  magnetite  ore  crushed  by  breakers  and  rolls 
to  pass  through  a  lO-mesh  (0.075  inch)  screen  yielded:  Through  10  on  16 
mesh,  31%;  through  16  on  24  mesh,  21%;  through  24  on  40  mesh,  7.9%; 
through  40  on  60  mesh,  17.5% ;  through  60  mesh,  20.9% ;  loss,  1.7% ;  total, 
100.0%. 

Krom*®  says  that  when  crushing  Port  Henr 
only  3i%  of  the  product  would  pass  throug 
through  16  mesh  only  6J%  would  pass  100  mesh. 

At  the  Qeddes  &  Bertrand  mill,  Nevada,  Krom  rolls  crushing  silver  ore  yielded : 
On  0.8  mm.,  22% ;  through  0.8  on  0.7  mm.,  5% ;  through  0.7  on  0.6  mm.,  6% ; 
through  0.6  on  0.5  mm.,  6% ;  through  0.5  on  0.4  mm.,  8% ;  through  0.4  on  0.3 
mm.,  7%;  through  0.3  on  0.2  mm.,  9%;  through  0.2  on  0.1  mm.,  11%; 
through  0.1  mm.,  27% ;  total,  100%.  In  previous  tests  there  has  been  no  special 
ratio  for  the  sizes  of  sieves  used.  In  this  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  sieve  scale 
has  an  arithmetical  ratio. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Goodale*®  gives  the  following  sizing  tests  on  Butte  ore  which  had 
passed  through  a  Blake  breaker,  rolls  and  limiting  screen.  The  sieve  scale  in 
this  test  has  a  geometrical  ratio  of  1.4. 


Weight 

Sihrer 
Assay. 

TlmmgM    onStS  mmTTtT...T.rtt.t.tTt-.rt. 

Percent 
8.08 
84.70 
16.81 
11.70 
7.48 
11.44 
8.60 

Ounces 
PerToB. 

18.7 

14.8 

18.8 

14.1 

16.8 

17.6 

88.6 

**  "  8.8 on 8      mm. ................... ..- 

"       8    onl.4  mm 

•*       1.4onl      mm 

"       1     on  0.6  mm 

**       0.6  on  0.16  mm..*. 

"       0Tl6ramt...tt................tt...... 

100.00 

elaborate  sizins:  tests  of  the  produ^ 

3t  of  roUi 

3  under  c 

tions,  see  Table  178. 

§  98.  Capaoitt  or  Quantity  Crushed  by  Bolls. — The  capacity  or  the  quan- 
tity crushed  by  rolls  is  the  number  of  tons  that  can  be  crushed  from  a  given  size 
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to  pass  through  a  certain  size  of  hole  in  a  given  time.  In  free  crushing,  pro- 
Tided  the  spring  is  sufficiently  stiflE  to  hold  the  rolls  to  their  work,  provided  also 
that  the  angle  of  nip  is  favorable,  the  capacity  is  dependent  upon  the  speed,  the 
width  of  face  and  the  space  or  distance  the  rolls  are  set  apart ;  also  perhaps  to  a 
slight  extent  in  slow  moving  rolls  upon  whether  or  not  water  is  fed  to  aid  the 
discharge  of  the  crushed  material ;  where  the  capacity  is  given  in  tons  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  ore  will  also  aflEect  it.  In  choke  crushing  the  capacity  depends 
upon  the  measures  given  above  and  upon  the  pressure.  The  greater  the  pressure, 
the  greater  will  be  the  reduction  in  size;  for  example,  in  Mill  91  the  pressure 
upon  the  No.  6  rolls  is  governed  by  periodical  sizing  tests  of  the  crushed  ore. 
If  the  rolls  are  making  too  much  oversize  more  pressure  is  put  on.  The  capaci- 
ties of  rolls  in  the  mills  are  given  in  Table  34. 

To  illustrate  the  capacity  of  rolls,  let  the  reader  imagine  that  the  rolls  are 
rolling  out  dough  in  the  form  of  a  long  ribbon.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  rolls  are 
speeded  to  twice  the  rate,  the  ribbon  delivered  per  minute  will  be  twice  as  long ; 
again  if  the  faces  of  the  rolls  are  twice  as  wide,  the  ribbon  will  also  be  twice  as 
wide;  and,  finally,  if  the  rolls  are  set  twice  as  far  apart,  the  ribbon  will  be 
twice  as  thick.  Either  of  the  changes  will  have  increased  the  quantity  of  dough 
put  through  to  twice  the  amount.  In  dealing  with  ore,  however,  we  have  a  non- 
plastic  material,  the  volume  of  mixed  coarse  and  fine  broken  ore  being  about  one 
and  three-fourth  times  the  volume  of  the  same  weight  of  solid  ore.  In  other 
words,  a  given  volume  of  broken  ore  weighs  only  about  57%  of  what  it  would 
if  it  were  solid.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  maximunl  which  can  be  obtained 
in  practice  is  only  about  57%  of  the  theoretical  solid  ribbon  which  would  be 
obtained  if  the  ore  were  plastic.  The  compressioir'of  the  orfe  by  the  rolls  would 
tend  to  raise  this  figure  somewhat,  but  on  the  otlfe/  hand  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  an  exactly  uniform  rate  of  feed  which  would^  correspond  to  the  .maxi- 
mum ribbon  would  tend  to  lower  it.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  how  near  the 
authorities  and  mill  men  approach  this  figure. 

Stutz**  quotes  Pemolet  as  saying  this  factor  should  be  20  to  35%  of  the  full 
ribbon.  Stutz  himself  says  that  his  experience  has  been  that  33%  is  the  proper 
factor.  Table  56  shows  the  practice  as  calculated  by  the  author  from  the  mills 
visited. 
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56. — ^THEORETICAL  AND  ACTUAL  CRUSHING  RIBBONS. 

KUi 

ftoU 
So. 

Calculated 

Ribbon 
p«r  Minute. 

Actual 
Rlbbno 

LtiP  Actu*l 

la  of  the 

Calcu  luted. 

Rolls 

set 

Close  or 

Spaced. 

HUI 
No. 

Roil 
No. 

C^lciilafced 
Ribbon 

Actual 

Ribi.Oft 

per  Miuuta. 

Factor-* 

tb«  Actual 

la  of  th.1 

CftloulaTod. 

Rolls 
Cl08»or 

Oa.fD. 

Cvi.iJi. 

i 

Ou.  m. 

Cti.In. 

% 

n 

10,M3 

^m 

&1.0 

c 

80 

I 

m,m 

8.0M 

9.B 

■. 

u 

80,470 

440 

1.4 

a. 

a 

13,7330 

715 

5.0 

■■ 

11 

4«.m 

m 

1.4 

c 

T.S41 

aao 

4.B 

e. 

17 

46J&§ 

495 

1,1 

0. 

81 

4X>Jli 

ajo» 

5.4 

a. 

U 

17.813 

J.0» 

e.a 

■. 

88 

ft,453 

6.E08 

<t)l2lG 

ft. 

» 

41,610 

l^OQO 

a.6 

s. 

85 

»7.oai 

8,flBe 

a.T 

8. 

es,eoa 

eeo 

0.0 

■. 

40 

5^848 

5» 

0.4 

8. 

«l 

83,750 

J^o>*40 

(n1.9( 

a.wi 

885 

88.5 

8> 

iu^.9  f 

8. 

S,848 

650 

9.4 

8. 

14  Am 

»7tt 

1.9 

0. 

10.68(1 

1,870 

14.7 

C. 

B 

lfl,KR9 

0,109 

1S,0 

■. 

48 

5,539 

1.375 

£1.9 

c. 

m 

«,e«5 

ess 

O.fl 

s. 

48 

10,f^8fl 

1.099 

10.8 

c. 

fi^oee 

1,FS0  * 

80.S 

8. 

86 

13,00S 

e^ 

8.8 

8^ 

s 

K,650 

M54 

43.0 

0. 

87 

i&,Bas 

1.0M 

e.ft 

r 

SI 

»,600 

1.099 

11.0 

8. 

88 

B8,7N) 

m 

8.6 

•■ 

9,50i> 

n0B9 

ij,e 

s. 

80 

1S,7S3 

2,199 

17.8 

e. 

90.S67 

2,m 

10.9 

c. 

U,187 

2,109 

15.6 

c. 

ar 

a3w3S0 

US49 

fi,0 

8. 

14,187 

8,199 

16.6 

c 

m 

t 

6.717 

1,055 

10.5 

8. 

90 

66,000 

669 

1.0 

8. 

a 

T.STSJ 

W 

1      s.« 

C. 

08 

2,884 

990 

84.8 

C. 

1 

3 

9,046 

876 

8.0 

c. 

(a) TlMae  two  figures  are  for  bard  and  soft  ore  respectively,    {b)  This  roll  is  probably  run  with  a  loose  spriDg. 
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In  preparing  this  table  the  rule  used  for  space  rolls  is: 

<X  100X2,000 
1,440X0.036089X3.5  ^       i.     ,    -vi.       -a 

theoretical,  where 

^=ton8  treated  in  24  hours. 
100=factor  to  change  to  per  cent. 
2,000=number  of  pounds  in  a  ton. 
l,440=nuniber  of  minutes  in  a  day. 
0.036089=weight  in  pounds  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water. 
3.5=assumed  specific  graviiy  of  ore. 
Z=length  of  rolls  in  inches. 
»=ratio  of  diameter  to  circumference=3.1416. 
cl=diameter  of  rolls  in  inches. 
r=revolutions  per  minute. 
«=the  space  the  rolls  were  set  apart  in  inches. 
IXVXdXrX«=cubic  inches  in  calculated  ribbon. 

^  ..^    ^  /x»/»^^^v.o  ^  =cubic  inches  in  actual  ore  ribbon. 
1,440X0.036089X3.5 

In  making  the  computation  for  rolls  set  close,  the  diameter  of  the  holes  of  the 
limiting  trommel  was  substituted  for  the  space  8,  for  since  the  theoretical  value 
of  8  was  zero,  no  ore  could  go  through  the  rolls  until  they  were  sprung  apart. 
The  diameter  of  the  hole  in  the  trommel  seems  a  natural  figure  to  use.  The 
great  variation  shown  in  the  table  is  due  to  the  fact  that  practice  has  not  been 
guided  by  a  uniform  nde  in  this  matter.  An  inconsistency  occurs  in  Mill  32,  roll 
No.  1,  which,  if  the  quantity  quoted  by  the  author  is  not  set  too  high,  could  only 
exist  with  loose  springs  and  the  rolls  sprung  apart  most  of  the  time.  It  is  prob- 
able also  that  other  rolls  are  run  with  loose  springs,  in  which  case  the  percent- 
ages quoted  for  them  would  be  high.  The  spaces  given  are  supposed  in  every 
case  to  be  the  beginning  set,  which  wears  to  a  little  larger  before  the  rolls  are  set 
up  again.  This  also  would  make  the  percentage  in  the  table  high.  The  tons 
per  24  hours  used  in  the  table  are  everywhere  the  estimated  work  actually  done, 
not  the  amount  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  mill  owners  could  be  done.  The  rolls 
are  thought  by  their  owners,  in  nearly  all  cases,  to  be  worked  somewhat  below 
their  capacity.    This  would  tend  to  make  the  percentage  in  the  table  low. 

For  24X  14-inch  rolls  revolving  76  times  per  minute,  crushing  IJ-inch  lumps, 
set  at  i  inch,  Fraser  &  Chalmers  estimate  the  capacity  to  be  240  tons  in  24  hours. 
This  gives  an  actual  ribbon  which  is  6.7%  of  the  theoretical. 

In  regard  to  the  capacity  of  rolls,  the  feeding  is  all  important,  an  even  feeder 
apportioning  the  ore  evenly  to  the  roll  surfaces,  an  uneven  feeder  overcrowding 
the  rolls  at  one  moment  and  allowing  them  to  be  idle  the  next. 

In  order  that  fine  rolls  may  have  even  a  moderate  capacity  when  under  free 
crushing  conditions  high  speed  is  necessary.  This  is  clear  from  the  ribbon  theory 
which  shows  that  capacity  is  proportional  to  the  space  at  which  rolls  are  set.  In 
practice,  however,  fine  rolls  are  apt  to  be  run  on  the  choke  crushing  basis  with 
the  space  widened  by  the  thickened  ribbon  of  ore,  and  in  this  way  the  demand 
for  high  speed  is  somewhat  lessened. 

When  the  reduction  is  not  too  great  and  the  angle  of  nip  is  advantageous,  a 
soft  granular  mineral  should  have  no  advantage  in  capacity  over  a  hard  brittle 
one.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  reduction  is  great  and  the  angle  of  nip 
disadvantageous,  the  hard,  brittle  mineral  will  jump  into  the  air  after  the  first 
contact  and  waste  time,  while  the  soft  granular  mineral  will  go  through  in  spite 
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of  the  fact  that  the  rolls  seem  to  be  working  at  a  disadvantage.  The  granular 
mineral  usually  breaks  easier  since  its  fracture  is  generally  the  fracture  of  that 
materiid  only,  which  cements  the  grains,  while  the  fracture  of  a  compact,  flinty 
or  vitreous  specimen  is  the  fracture  of  the  whole  mass. 

At  the  dry  crushing  plant  of  the  Metallic  Extraction  Co.,  at  Florence,  Colo.,*' 
there  is  a  Blake  breaker,  a  Blake  multiple  jaw  breaker,  and  three  pairs  of  26  X 
15-iiieh  rolls  in  series,  each  making  100  revolutions  per  minute.  The  first  pair 
of  rolls  is.  fed  with  4  to  6-mesh  sti^  containing  also  some  material  coarser  than 
4  mesh,  the  second  with  6  to  15-mesh  stuff  and  the  third  with  15  to  40-me8h 
stuff.  There  are  screens  after  each  pair  of  rolls.  The  ore,  which  is  hard 
andesitic  breccia  and  phonolite,  is  crushed  to  40  mesh  at  the  average  rate  of  125 
tons  per  24  hours.    At  times  they  crushed  160  tons  per  24  hours. 

At  Mill  94,  for  the  arrangement  of  which  see  Chapter  XX.,  the  ore  is  reduced 
from  1  inch,  through  20  mesh  at  the  rate  of  75  tons  in  24  hours.  /  The  plant  is 
mn  much  below  its  full  capacity,  however,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  can  crush 
180  tons  in  24  hours. 

§  99.  Gbaded  Crushing. — In  crushing  rock  by  rolls  we  may  either  reduce  it 
by  one  passage  through  rolls  set  close,  making  the  whole  reduction  at  this  one 
tune,  or  the  rock  may  be  put  through  two  or  more  pairs  of  rolls  in  series  with 
spaces  graded  to  suit  the  work,  the  space  in  the  second  finer  than  that  in  the 
first,  the  third  finer  than  the  second,  and  so  on,  the  fines  being  sifted  out  between 
each  crushing.  The  former  method  is  called  single-stage  crushing,  the  latter  is 
called  graded  crushing  or  crushing  by  stages.  The  effect  upon  the  rock  crushed 
is  that  the  greater  the  number  of  stages  the  less  fines  to  be  lost  in  the  concentra- 
tion and  greater  saving  of  values,  also  capacity  and  economy  of  power. 

Table  62  shows  how  graded  crushing  may  be  planned.  For  example,  20-inch 
rolls  reducing  one-half  will  crush  IJ-inch  stuff  down  to  f  inch  with  f-inch  space 
and  angle  of  nip  of  15**  10',  and  16-inch  rolls  following  will  crush  J-inch  stuff 
down  to  f  inch  with  f-inch  space  and  12®  9'  angle  of  nip;  while  30-inch  rolls 
would  be  required  t.  bring  l|  inch  down  to  f  inch  at  one  passage  with  f-inch 
space  and  16**  21'  angle  of  nip.  Of  these  two  arrangements  the  former  will 
keep  the  roll  shells  in  better  condition  continuously,  will  have  less  wear  and  tear, 
and  the  two  machines,  each  making  a  reduction  of  one-half,  will  make  much  less 
fines  than  one  machine  crushing  to  one-fourth  the  diameter.  The  first  cost  will 
not  be  materially  lessened  by  using  the  two  small  machines  to  replace  the  one 
large  one,  but  the  power  will  be  less  for  equal  capacity. 

From  Table  49  it  appears  that  in  rolls  of  Class  I.  the  maximum  lump  of  the 
feed  ranges  from  63.5  to  17  mm.  and  the  maximum  lump  of  the  product  from 
30  to  2.11  mm. 
Class  II.,  feed,  38.1  to  2.59  mm. ;  product,  16  to  1.47  nun. 
Class  III.,  feed,  63.5  to  12.7  mm.;  product,  25- to  2.11  mm. 
Class  IV.,  feed,  38.1  to  2.11  mm.;  product,  38.1  to  1.62  mm. 
By  inspecting  rolls  of  Classes  I.  and  II.,  it  is  clear  that  the  feed  is  largely  of 
the  coarsest  size  and  tapers  downward,  while  that  for  rolls  of  Class  III.  is  largely 
of  the  intermediate  sizes,  with  a  few  scattering  lumps  of  the  larger  size  which 
have  passed  by  the  ends  of  the  rolls.     To  set  the  rolls  with  an  angle  of  nip  that 
is  suitable  for  this  product,  one  must  either  suit  the  few  large  lumps  and  slight 
the  greater  quantity  of  smaller  sizes,  which  will  be  a  waste  of  cioishing  capacity, 
or  set  the  rolls  to  suit  the  smaller  sizes,  in  which  case  they  will  be  unsuited  to 
the  larger  ones.    This  latter  plan  can  be  done  where  large  rolls  are  used.    But 
if  the  advantage  of  graded  crushing  is  sought  with  the  lower  cost  of  small  rolls, 
it  seems  to  the  author  that  the  sizing  apparatus  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  return 
the  few  larger  lumps  to  the  rolls  of  Classes  I.  and  II.,  and  allow  the  rolls  of 
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Glass  III.  to  have  an  even  product  to  crash ;  in  other  words,  make  esch  roll  clean 
up  its  own  oversize. 

The  great  irregularities  in  these  tables  show  clearly  that  while  an  appreciation 
of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  graded  crushing  is  on  the  increase  in  this 
country,  the  mills  have  not  yet  fully  adapted  themselves  to  it.  For  example,  note 
the  rolls  of  Glass  I.,  the  feed  of  which  in  some  cases  contains  lumps  ranging  all 
the  way  from  63.5  mm.  down  to  0  mm.  They  do  not  make  the  rolls  of  Glass  I. 
and  in  some  cases  the  rolls  of  Glass  II.  clean  up  the  oversize  of  their  trommels, 
and  they  feed  much  coarse  and  fine  stuff  mixed  together  to  the  rolls  of  Class  IV. 
or  the  middlings  rolls. 

§  100.  Cost  op  Repairs  on  Rolls  for  Other  than  Wearing  Parts. — ^The 
figures  obtained  from  the  mills  are  shown  in  Table  57. 

TABLE  67. — ^REPAIRS  FOR  ROLLS. 


uniNo. 

RoUNa 

Oost  per  Year. 

CkwtperToiL 

I 

88 

i 

f880 

860 

186 

60 

0.400 

0.978 
0.606 

§  101.  Cost  of  Crushing  tY  Rolls. — It  seems  to  the  author  that  100  tons 
per  24  hours  is  a  good  average  of  the  work  done  by  rolls.  This  would  require 
about  10  horse  power.    The  various  items  of  cost  for  these  rolls  are  as  follows : 

Power,  1.30  cents  per  ton* ;  attendance,  1.50  cents  per  tonf  ;  wear  of  roll  shells, 
0.02  to  4.00  cents  per  ton  J ;  repairs,  oil,  babbitt,  etc.,  0.37  to  0.60  cents  per  ton§ ; 
total,  3.19  to  7.40  cents  per  ton. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  cost  of  truing  roll  shells,  as  the  author  has 
no  data  on  this.  Moreover  this  item  is  believed  to  be  unnecessary  where  proper 
material  is  used  for  shells  and  the  rolls  are  properly  run.  These  figures  are  very 
general  and  are  given  more  to  indicate  the  separate  items  to  be  considered  than 
to  give  accurate  figures  on  cost.  Thus  in  Mill  94  it  takes  no  more  men  to  look 
after  eight  pairs  of  rolls  than  after  four  pairs.  Again,  the  specific  gravity  and 
hardness  of  the  ore  treated  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  power  and  capacity, 
as  shown  in  §  255,  and  consequently  in  the  cost. 

G.  W.  Qoodale*®  gives  the  cost  of  crushing  tailings  at  the  Colorado  Concentrator 
as  4.6  cents  per  ton,  which  includes  the  expenses  for  screens  and  elevators  as  well 
as  rolls,  but  does  not  include  power. 

R.  Hunt*  gives  the  cost  of  crushing  by  Cornish  rolls  in  Cornwall.  The  rolls 
are  21  inches  diameter  and  19  inches  face,  make  8  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
crush  40  to  60  mm.  stuff  down  to  0  to  6  mm.  at  the  rate  of  60  tons  per  24  hours. 
The  two  shells  weigh  2,700  pounds  when  new,  1,600  pounds  when  discarded 
and  last  2,000  tons.  The  items  per  ton  were  as  follows :  Roll  shells,  \\  pence ; 
labor,  2i  pence;  steam  power  (5  horse  power),  5  pence;  wear  and  oil,  1  penny; 
total  cost  per  ton  crushed,  9^  pence=19  cents. 

Special  Forms  of  Rolls. 

Special  forms  of  rolls  have  been  designed  for  both  coarse  and  fine  crushing. 
§  102.  Rolls  with  Sluggers  and  Knobs. — The  No.  1  rolls  of  Mill  91,  shown  in 
Figs.  60,  61,  62a  and  62&,  are  6  feet  in  diameter  with  6  feet  face,  with  fiat  topped 

*  AsnimiiiK  the  cost  of  a  hone  power  to  he  940  per  year  of  806  days,  of  94  hoius  each.  (KeBt*t  **  Mech, 
Eng.  Pocketbook/*  p.  790.) 

t  Aflsumfn^  that  labor  costs  $3  per  man  per  shift  of  19  hours,  and  that  one-quarter  man  is  required  per 
ebif t.       X  Taken  from  Table  35  of  roll  shells.       $  Taken  from  Table  57  of  repairs. 
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FIG.   60. — METHOD  OP  DRIVING 


Section. 

Edison's  giant  bolls. 


conical  knobs  a,  2  inches  high  and  2  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  cast  upon  the 
surface  in  longitudinal  rows,  eight  knobs  in  a  row.  One  roll  has  also  placed 
diametrically  opposite  each  other,  two  longitudinal  rows  of  sluggers  6  six  in  each 
row.  Hiese  are  striking  pieces  4  inches  high  and  they  are  frustrunis  of  flattened 
pyramids,  the  upper  bases  of  which  are  6X2  inches,  and  the  lower  are  about 
23X6  inches.  Thej  are  curved  to  conform  to  the  circle  of  the  roll.  These  slug- 
gers and  knobs  are  cast  upon  segments  c  which  are  bolted  to  the  permanent  cores. 
The  segments  are  3 
inches  thick;  those  for 
the  sluggers  are  23 
Inches  wide  by  36 
inches  long.  Two  of 
these  fill  the  length  of 
the  roll.  The  knob  seg- 
ments are  11  inches 
wide  and  of  two  lengths, 
27  ud  45  inches  re- 
spectively, which  alter- 
nate, and  so  break  joint 
around  the  circle.  The 
slugger  roll  has  16  knob 
segments  and  two  slug- 
ger seffments.  The  oth- 
er roll  has  20  knob 
segments;  all  of  the 
segments  are  of  chilled 
cast  iron.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  slugger 
plates  will  wear  for 
400,000  tons. 

The  rolls  are  7  feet 
2  inches  center  to  cen- 
ter, making  them  10 
inches  apart  between 
the  ends  of  the  knobs, 
or  14  inches  apart  be- 
tween the  surfaces. 
They  make  150  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  which 
corresponds  to  a  periph- 
ery speed  of  2,827  feet 
per  minute.  The  weight 
of  the  two  moving 
parts  is  about  167,- 
000  pounds.  The  jour- 
nals  d   are   30   inches 
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FIG.   62a. — SECTION  OF 
ONE  OF  EDISON'S  GIANT  ROLLS. 


FIG,  a^b.^l'AVK  OF 

ROLL    (unrolled), 

SHOWING  SLUGGERS 

AND   KNOBS. 


The 


long  and  16  inches  in  diameter  and  made  in  the  form  of  thrust  bearings, 
shafts  are  ijiade  of  horseshoe  hammered  iron. 

Driving  pulleys  e  are  placed  on  both  ends  of  both  roll  shafts.  They  are  6  feet 
6  inches  in  diameter  and  24  inches  wide.  They  can  run  loose  on  the  roll  shafts, 
but  do  not  do  so  until  they  have  overcome  the  friction  of  the  band  brakes  / 
which  connect  them  with  smaller  pulleys  g  3  feet  diameter,  4  inches  face,  keyed 
to  the  shafts.  The  band  brakes  are  held  up  with  springs  h  of  2,500  pounds  ten- 
sion.   The  friction  is  estimated  at  500  pounds,  which  is  the  driving  force  upon 
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the  roll.  This  force  is  insufficient  to  start  the  rolls ;  they,  therefore,  have  to  be 
started  with  a  bar.  The  driving  is  by  a  special  design  using  a  tightening  pulley 
which  enables  both  rolls  to  be  driven  by  the  same  belt,  which  is  made  of  six-ply 
rubber.  The  pillow  blocks  are  placed  upon  guides  i  and  are  held  together  by 
two  powerful  bolts  ;  one  above  and  one  below.  The  bolts  have  wooden  washers 
and  lock  nuts  at  each  end ;  the  pillow  blocks  are  held  apart  by  shims. 

The  average  skip  load  in  this  mill  weighs  6^  tons.  This  is  fed  to  the  rolls 
over  a  roller  feeder.  The  rolls  can  take  an  8-ton  lump  of  rock,  but  the  maximum 
lump  that  they  practically  get  weighs  5  tons.  These  are  broken  by  the  blows  of 
the  slugger  plates  to  J-ton  lumps,  or  2-foot  cubes,  and  these  lumps  are  in  turn 
seized  and  crushed  between  the  knobs.  The  blow  of  the  slugger  is  equivalent 
to  that  which  would  be  given  by  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  rolls,  falling  nearly 
40  feet.  The  capacity  when  nm  at  150  revolutions  per  minute  is  300  tons  per 
hour,  or  7,200  tons  per  24  hours.  When  running  empty  at  150  revolutions,  they 
consume  50  horse  power.  With  the  feeding  of  every  skip  load,  however,  the 
speed  is  reduced  to  135  revolutions  on  an  average,  and  the  full  transmitting  power 
of  the  four  band  brakes,  or  80  horse  power,  is  called  upon.  This  perioa  of  re- 
tarding and  accelerating  is  estimated  to  be  about  one-sixth  of  the  time,  making 
the  average  total  power  used  by  the  rolls  when  crushing  300  tons  per  hour,  to 

be     55     horse     power. 
SjpiEt  wcbfcj^r  These      powers      were 

measured  with  amme- 
ter and  voltmeter  on  a 
motor. 

§  103.  Rolls  with 
Knobs.— In  Mill  91, 
the  No.  2  rolls  are  4 
feet  in  diameter  with  5 
feet  face  and  have 
knobs  upon  them  2 
inches  high,  like  those 
of  the  No.  1  rolls,  only 
smaller.  In  fact  the 
whole  mounting  of 
plates  and  connection 
of  power  is  the  same  as 
that  of  No.  1  rolls,  with  the  exception  that  there  are  no  slugger  plates  and  the 
rolls  are  driven  from  one  end  only  by  pulleys  30  inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches 
face.  The  two  rolls,  weighing  96,000  pounds,  are  set  7  inches  apart  between  the 
faces,  or  3  inches  between  the  knobs.  The  journals  are  14  inches  in  diameter 
and  30  inches  long.  The  knobs  show  but  little  wear  after  crushing  90,000  tons. 
Their  capacity  is  300  tons  per  hour  crushing  what  has  passed  through  the  No.  1 
rolls.  They  require  38  horse  power  when  crushing,  and  30  horse  power  when 
running  empty. 

§  104.  Corrugated  Eolls. — Mill  91  has  three  such  rolls,  Nos.  3,  4  and  5. 
The  arrangement  of  the  No.  3  rolls  is  shown  in  Fig.  63.  They  are  geared  to 
bring  the  ridge  of  one  roll  opposite  the  groove  of  the  other.  Their  dimensions 
are  given  in  Table  58. 

All  three  sets  of  rolls  have  mechanism  of  design  C  (see  §  87).  In  this  case, 
however,  finger  gears  are  not  used,  but  carefully  cut  gears,  since  the  distance 
between  the  roll  shafts  is  kept  constant.  These  gears  run  in  oil  kept  warm  by 
a  steam  pipe.  The  shells  are  made  in  segments,  of  chilled  cast  iron.  Spaces  of 
about  4^  inches  at  each  end,  with  no  corrugation,  are  cut  down  thinner  to  save 
wearing  the  heads  of  the  bolts  which  hold  the  segments  to  the  cores.     These 
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rolls  are  all  driven  through  split  wobblers  (see  QQ',  Fig.  646),  with  shearing 
safety  pins  g.  No.  3  rolls  has  a  fly-wheel  (see  Fig.  63)  6  feet  diameter  with  h 
rim  4  inches  wide  and  5  inches  thick.  It  is  connected  through  a  split  wobbler 
to  the  roll  shaft  which  receives  the  power.  The  roll  shafts  are  all  of  horseshoe 
hammered  iron  and  they  all  have  thrust  bearings.  The  arrangement  of  pillow 
blocks,  bolts,  shims  and  washers  in  No.  3  rolls  is  like  the  rolls  with  sluggers  and 
knobs.  No.  4  rolls  has  springs  which  are  not  used,  as  they  rely  upon  the  split 
wobblers  for  safety.  No.  5  uses  also  springs  for  safety,  six  on  each  side,  16 
inches  long,  made  of  IJ-inch  round  steel.  They  exert  a  pressure  of  80,000 
pounds.  No.  3  rolls  is  fed  with  material  which  has  passed  through  No.  2  rolls. 
No.  4  with  what  passes  No.  3,  and  No.  5  with  what  passes  No.  4. 

TABLE  58. — CORRUGATED  ROLLS. 

Abtreriatioos.— C.=oeDter;  Cap.=cai>acit7;  Oor.scomigstion;  Cru8.=cni8hiog;  Dtot.sdistanoe;  Emp.= 
'    ;   Hol.=hoUow8;  H.  P.=horae  power;   Ht.=hedght;  Iii.=iDche8;  Miii.=minute;  No.=Number;  R.C.= 
~  corrogatioDs;  8eg.=8egment8;  8. 0.=8quAre  grooves. 
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(a)  The  space  here  mentioned  is  the  distanee  between  the  ridge  of  one  roll  and  the  groove  of  the  other. 
(6)  These  are  square  grooves  \i  inch  deep  and  %  inch  wide. 

§  105.  Three  High  Eolls. — (See  Figs.  64a  and  646.)  As  the  name  indi- 
cates, this  machine  consists  of  three  rolls  B,  C,  D,  one  above  the  other.  Mill  91 
has  four  sets  of  these  rolls,  two  of  No.  6  rolls  and  two  of  No.  7.     One  set  of  No. 


FIG.   64a. END  SECTION   OF   EJ)IS0N'8       FIG.   646. — SIDE  ELEVATION   OF  EDISON'S 

THREE   HIGH   ROLLS,  "  THREE  HIGH  ROLLS. 
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6  and  one  set  of  No.  7  are  run  at  a  time.  These  rolls  are  36  inches  diameter^ 
30  inches  face,  and  are  run  at  90  revolutions  per  minute.  The  shaft  L  of  the 
lower  roll  is  driven  by  beveled  gears  running  in  oil.  These  have  wooden  teeth 
which  do  not  show  any  wear  after  doing  their  share  of  work  on  90,000  tons, 
while  metal  gears  depreciate  18%  in  a  year.  The  power  is  transmitted  to  the 
roll  by  a  split  wobbler  QQ'  and  a  shearing  safety  pin  q.  The  roll  shaft  has  fixed 
babbitted  boxes.  The  upper  two  rolls  are  driven  by  friction  from  the  lower,  and 
have  boxes  that  are  free  to  slide  vertically  in  guides  A.  On  each  end  of  the 
lower  and  upper  roll  shafts  are  loose  sheaves  F,  over  each  of  which  run  seven 
passes  of  i-inch  wire  rope  with  19  wires  to  the  strand,  made  of  plough  steel.  A 
bight  of  the  rope  passing  over  an  overhead  pulley  J  furnished  with  a  piston 
tightener  K,  driven  by  compressed  air,  supplies  a  pressure  of  126,000  to  160,000 
pounds  to  do  the  crushing.  The  use  of  these  ropes  eliminates  almost  all  fric- 
tion except  that  in  the  journals  of  the  lower  roll,  due  to  the  weight  of  the  three 
rolls  which  amounts  to  20,000  pounds.  The  journals  of  all  these  rolls  are  12 
inches  in  diameter,  18  inches  long,  made  of  horseshoe  hammered  iron  with  thrust 
bearings.  The  boxes  are  tubular,  in  halves,  bolted  together  and  put  into  the 
pillow  blocks,  all  babbitted  with  pure  babbitt. 

The  shells  are  made  of  soft  gray  cast  iron  which  costs  2  cents  per  pound. 
Steel  shells  were  found  to  flow  at  the  ends  2  inches  per  day.  Chilled  iron  shells 
will  not  bite  the  ore.  The  edges  are  beveled  about  46°  for  about  2  inches  from 
the  ends  to  prevent  chipping.  Each  shell  is  a  true  cylinder  outside  and  inside 
and  is  keyed  in  place.  It  weighs  4,600  pounds,  and  is  8  inches  thick  when  new, 
and  wears  down  to  6^  inches  before  being  discarded.  It  has  to  be  trued  every 
three  days.  This  is  done  by  reducing  the  speed  of  the  roll  shaft  to  that  of  a 
lathe,  using  pulley  and  reducing  gears  driven  from  the  other  set  of  rolls.  To 
accomplish  this,  gears  which  mesh  together  are  placed  at  the  ends  of  all  three 
roll  shafts.  When  the  truing  is  done,  the  gear  from  the  middle  shaft  is 
unbolted  and  removed,  while  the  upper  and  lower  gears  are  allowed  to  remain, 
since  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  crushing.  Tungsten  steel  tools  are  used 
for  truing;  they  work  rapidly  and  keep  their  edges.  The  wear  of  shells  is  0.25 
cents  per  ton  crushed  for  the  No.  6  rolls  and  less  for  the  No.  7. 

To  get  a  speed  that  would  be  slow  enough  for  the  rolls  to  bite  the  ore,  90  revo- 
lutions per  minute  was  decided  upon.  The  ore  is  fed  by  roller  feeder  8  to  the 
upper  apron,  which  conducts  it  horizontally  forward  between  the  upper  and 
middle  rolls  and  the  lower  apron  U  catches  it  and  feeds  it  horizontally  backward 
between  the  middle  and  lower  rolls.  The  rolls  are  set  close  together  until  the 
feed  comes,  which  opens  the  No.  6  rolls  to  IJ-inches  apart  and  the  No.  7  to  ^ 
inch  apart.  The  No.  6  rolls  crush  of  i-  inch  stuff  from  No.  5  corrugated  rolls, 
300  tons  per  hour  to  pass  a  so-called  14-mesh  ( 0.060 X 0.6-inch  slot)  screen.  The 
oversize  comes  back  at  the  rate  of  200  tons  per  hour,  making  the  amount  handled 
by  these  rolls  to  be  600  tons  per  hour. 

The  No.  7  rolls  treat  material  which  has  been  through  14-mesh  screen  (0.060 
X0.5-inch  slot),  reducing  it  to  -jV-  inch  (0.020X0. 5-inch  slot)  screen  at  the  rate 
of  136  tons  per  hour,  to  which  must  be  added  the  oversize  which  is  returned  to 
the  rolls. 

Each  set  of  rolls  requires  horse  power  as  follows: 


Whon  Empty. 
Horse  Power. 

When  Craahing. 
HofBO  Power. 

No.  6  rolls 

10 
10 

960 
ISO 

No,  7  rolls 
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These  rolls  are  claimed  to  have  remarkably  high  efficiency  as  compared  to  or- 
dinary crushing  rolls,  owing  to  the  almost  complete  elimination  of  journal  fric- 
tion. As  determined  by  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  ore  passing  through,  they 
giTe  86^  mechanical  efficiency  against  15%  of  ordinary  rolls. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

STEAM,  PNEUMATIC  AND  SPRING  STAMPS. 

§  106.  Stamps — Their  Principle,  Purpose  and  Classification. — Stamps 
are  probably  the  oldest  devices  for  fine  crushing  preparatory  to  concentration. 
They  are  used  both  with  and  without  water,  but  chiefly  with  water  when  crushing 
preparatory  to  concentration.  While  the  earlier  forms  were  very  crude  and 
inefficient,  the  later  types  show  great  perfection.  They  occupy  in  the  scheme 
of  mill  work  the  position  either  of  final  crushers  or  of  auxiliary  crushers. 

In  all  forms  of  stamps  the  crushing  is  done  by  the  blow  struck  by  a  pestle 
or  stamp  upon  the  rock  which  is  resting  in  a  mortar.  The  stamp  invariably 
oomes  down  with  accelerated  motion,  reaching  its  maximum  velocity  at  the 
moment  it  strikes  the  blow.  The  momentum  of  the  stamp  is  then  spent  in 
crushing  the  rock.  It  follows  that  the  main  wear  will  come  upon  the  end  of 
the  stamp  and  upon  the  bottom  of  the  mortar ;  these  parts  are  made  repkeeable 
and  are  called  shoe  and  die  respectively. 

Stamps  are  best  fed  with  a  product  which  has  a  uniform  maximum  size  of 
lumps,  such  as  will  be  received  from  a  breaker.  Automatic  feeders  are  therefore 
not  only  practicable  but  advantageous. 

The  product  of  stamps  passes  usually  through  a  screen,  and  the  larger  frag- 
ments are  retained  in  the  mortar  until  they  are  crushed  small  enough  to  pass 
through.  Stamps  are  especially  applicable  to  crushing  ores  of  gold  and  silver 
preparatory  to  amalgamation  and  concentration,  native  copper  rock  preparatory 
to  concentration,  and  a  variety  of  ores,  such  as  cassiterite,  chromite,  graphite, 
etc.,  preparatory  to  concentration.  Stamps  are  particularly  useful  where  fine 
crushing  in  one  operation  is  desired.  They  are  not  suitable  for  crushing  ores 
in  which  the  valuable  mineral  is  coarsely  disseminated  and  friable. 

According  to  the  mode  of  applying  power  for  striking  the  blow,  stamps  are 
divided  into: 

(a)  Steam  stamps,  which  are  lifted  and  forced  down  by  a  steam  piston. 

(b)  Pneumatic  and  spring  stamps,  in  which  the  power  for  lifting  and  forcing 
down  the  stamp  is  applied  by  a  crank,  while  the  shock  to  the  machine  and  the 
variation  of  length  of  stroke  are  taken  up  by  an  air  cushion  or  by  a  spring. 

(c)  Oravity  stamps,  which  are  lifted  by  cams  and  allowed  to  fall  by  their 
own  weight.  The  velocity  of  fall  of  gravity  stamps  is  limited  to  that  which 
can  be  acquired  from  gravity.  The  velocity  of  the  other  stamps  is  limited  by 
the  amount  of  wear  to  which  it  is  economical  to  subject  the  machinery  and  the 
mortal. 

Steam  Stamps. 

§  107.  Principles  op  Action. — These  machines  consist  of  a  vertical  stamp 
shaft  which  is  forced  down  to  strike  its  blow,  and  lifted  up  preparatory  to  strik- 
ing the  next,  by  a  steam  piston.  The  stamping  is  done  in  a  mortar  provided 
with  a  screen  to  prevent  the  particles  from  issuing  until  they  are  reduced  to 
standard  size.  The  blow  is  received  upon  a  die  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
mortar.    The  ore,  being  on  the  die,  is  broken  small  by  the  blow.    Water  is  fed 
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with  the  rock.    The  large  machines  are  of  enormous  capacity,  and  with  these 
the  limiting  screen  has  holes  tVii^ch  (4.76  mm.)  in  diameter  or  larger. 

Six  designs  of  large  steam  stamps  have  been  put  in  use  in  the  mills :  The  Ball 
(Fig.  65),  the  Leavitt  (Figs.  66a,  666  and  Qi^c),  the  Allis  (Fig.  67),  the  Fraser  & 
Chalmers,  the  Union  Iron  Works  (Fig.  68),  and  the  Cuyahoga.  The  Ball  stamp 
was  the  first  to  gain  a  permanent  foothold  and  was  for  many  years  the  standard 
machine  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper  mills.  The  Leavitt  stamp  was  designed 
to  give  a  more  economical  use  of  steam  and  a  more  efficient  blow.    The  Allis 

stamp  was  designed  to  give  a  very 
powerful  blow,  and  to  use  a  more 
effective  mortar  bed.  Of  later 
construction  are  the  Fraser  & 
Chalmers,  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
which  are  almost  identical  stamps, 
and  the  Cuyahoga.  The  six 
types  of  stamps  have  so  much  in 
common  that  they  will  be  de- 
scribed as  one  machine  except 
where  diflferences  call  for  special 
remark. 

§  108.  Foundation,  Mortar 
Beds  and  Sills  and  Girders. — 
For  the  foundation,  bed  rock  is 
leveled  oflE  or  a  concrete  bed  is 
made.  Upon  this  is  placed  a  tim- 
ber foundation  made  of  square 
timbers  lying  close  together  in 
layers,  those  of  one  layer  being  at 
right  angles  to  those  above  and 
below  it,  and  the  whole  bolted 
together  with  vertical  2-inch 
bolts.  The  timbers  in  a  layer  are 
often  placed  2  inches  apart  with 
the  spaces  filled  up  with  cement. 
For  mortar  beds,  the  Ball,  the 
Fraser  &  Chalmers,  and  the 
Union  Iron  Works  stamps  have 
comparatively  small  blocks  of  cast 
iron  on  which  the  mortars  stand. 
The  weights  of  these  mortar  beds 
are  sufficient  to  absorb  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  effect  of  the 
blow,  and  on  this  account  it  is  considered  necessary  to  place  under  them  spring 
timbers  of  oak  (see  Fig.  65).  The  earlier  Leavitt  stamps  used  the  same  com- 
bination. The  spring  timbers  are,  on  native  copper  rock,  a  source  of  serious 
expense,  being  made  of  the  finest  white  oak,  and  lasting  only  about  three 
months.  The  Allis  stamp  substituted  for  the  light  block  and  spring  timbers 
a  mortar  bed  built  up  of  several  blocks  of  cast  iron  weighing  60  to  90  tons  in 
all,  resting  directly  upon  the  foundation.  They  are  12X10  feet  below  and 
narrow  upward  to  4X6  feet.  With  this  improvement  the  capacity  in  rock 
crushed  per  24  hours  was  increased  about  25%.  The  Leavitt  stamp  followed 
with  mortar  beds  of  120  tons  each  with  the  same  result,  so  that  the  introduction 
of  heavy  mortar  beds  has  completely  obviated  the  necessity  for  spring  timbers, 
and  in  most  cases  replaced  them.    The  Cuyahoga  bed  is  similar  to  the  Allis. 


FIQ.  65. — ^BALL  steam  STAMP. 
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no.  66a. 
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PIG.  66c. 
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i=a> 


FiQ.  666. 


FIG.  66a. — ^PARTIAL  SECTION 
OP  LEAVITT  STEAM  STAMP 
ON  LINE  AA  OP  PLAN 
AND    PARTIAL    ELEVATION. 

FIG.  66&. — HALF  SECTION  ON 
LINE  BB  AND  HALF  ELE- 
VATION. 

FIG.   66c. — ^PLAN. 
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Fraser  &  Chalmers  placed  a  rubber  cushion  1  inch  thick  between  the  mortar 
bed  and  the  spring  timbers.  Table  59  contains  some  details  of  foundations  and 
mortar  beds. 


FIO.    67. — ALLI8   STEAM   STAMP. 

The  sills  and  girders  serve  to  connect  the  foundations  with  the  frames.  In 
all  but  the  Leavitt  and  Allis  stamps  there  are  three  sets  of  these :  (a)  two  main 
sills  resting  on  the  foundation  at  right  angles  to  the  top  timbers,  (6)  two  first 
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FIO.  68. — UNION  IRON  WORKS  STEAM  STAMP. 

girders  resting  on  the  two  main  sills  and  at  .right  angles  to  them,   (c)  two 
second  girders  resting  on  the  first  girders  and  at  right  angles  to  them.     The 
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Leavitt  and  AUis  stamps  omit  the  two  second  girders, 
each  design  of  stamp  are  given  in  Table  60. 


The  details  of  these  for 


TABLE  59. — ^FOUNDATIONS  AND  MORTAR  BEDS. 
AbbreviatioiiB.— FLsfeet;  lD.siiiGfaM;  Lb.=i)ouiMlg. 


irni 
No. 


48 
49 
48 

44 


46 
47 


Number 

ofBtamps 

Used. 


4 
1 
1 

11 


Design  of  Stamp. 


Fraser  A  Chal- 
meraandUnion 
Iron  Works, 
treating    btfd 


Ditto,  treating 
soft  ore 

BalL  treating 
middlings. 

Fraser   ft  Chal- 


Leavitt. 


Ball.. 


Cuyahoga. 

Allis. 

AlUs 

AlUs 


Foundation 


Concrete,  96  ft 
long,  90  ft  wide, 
9  ft  deep. 


Natural      sand- 
stone bed  rock. 


Concrete. 
8ameaBMiU46. 


Foundation. 


14  X  14-in.  timbers 
with  9  in.  of  ce- 
ment between 
them.  19  ft  long 
19  ft  wide. 


Same  as  Mill  49. 

Timber  bl<Mk  96  ft. 
long,  90  ft  wide. 
15  ft.  deep.  ^ 


8ameaslfiU49. 


Timber  and  ce- 
ment block  16U 
ft  long,  14U  ft 
wide,  IsSl  ft. 
deep. 


Timber  block. 
SameasMiU46. 


Mortar  Bed. 


Blocks  wei^ng  78 
ton4  (see  Fig.  69). 
1=98,500  lbs.  (1 
piece);  9=68,400 
lbs.  (9  pieces): 
8=71,400  lbs.  CB 
piecesX 


Weighs   190 

(see  Fig.  70).  1= 
cylinder  4  ft  di- 
ameter and  4  in. 
high;  9=8  ft  8  in. 
x8ft8in.zlft 
6in.;8=8ft8in. 
z8ft8in.z9ft; 
4=8ft8in.zl6ft 
z  1  ft  10  in.  (8 
pieces). 

Under  9  stamps 
(those  with 
spring  timbers) 
blocks  weigh  90 
tons  each,  under 
9  stamps  00  tons 
each. 

Blocks  weighing  60 
tons. 


Blocks  weighinfl 
tons,  19x10  ft 
the  base. 

Weighs  60  tons. 


Spring  TlmbenL 


8  white  oak  timbers 
14  ft  long,  16  in. 
deep,  14  in.  wide. 
Last  1  year. 


8  white  oak  tim- 
bers (see  Fig.  71). 
Last  6years. 

Formerly  used  and 
lasted  8  months. 


(My  9  stampa,  uae 
spring  tiniben 
^^h  last  8 
months. 


None  used. 


TABLE  60. — SILLS  AND  GIRDERS. 
AbbrevlationB.~Ft=feet;  In.=inches. 


Design  of 
Stamp. 


Baa. 


LaaTitt.. 


IVaasrftChal- 


Union  Iron 
Works... 


The  two  main  Sills. 


Flanged  Iron  sills  held  to  timber 
block  by  18  bolts. 


Flanged  tubular  slUs  of  cast  Iron 
16x^x9fthigh.  19ft  8in. 
center  to  center. 


Flanged  tubular  sills  14  ft  8  in.  x 
lft.Miin.  x8ft.  8in.high,each 
held  down  by  sixteen  9-in.  foun- 
dation bolts.  19  ft  8U  In.  cen- 
ter to  center  and  held  together 
by  two  4-fai.  tie-bolts. 

Flanged  ribbed  siUs,  each  held 
down  to  the  wooden  block  by 
19  bolts. 

Flanged  ribbed  siUs  held  down 
by  bolts. 


The  two  first  Girders. 


Wdoden  timbers  14  hi. 
wide,  18  in.  high,  each 
fastened  totiJlsby  8 
bolts. 

Cast-iron  double  tubu- 
lar girders  each  held 
to  the  SiUs  by  twelve 
l^-tai.  bolts.  10  ft 
center  to  center. 

Cast-hron  girders  14  ft 
9in.xlft9tai.x9ft 
high,  rounding  off 
at  theends,  ea(»  held 
down  by  eight  If^-taL 
bolts. 

Double  tubular  girders, 
each  held  down  by 
8  bolts. 

Double  tubular  girders, 
each  held  down  by  8 


The  two  second  GHrders 


Wooden  ttanbers,      _ 
fastened  to  first  tim- 
bers by  4  bolts. 

None 


each  The 


None  used. 


Double  tubular  girders, 

each  held  down  by  16 

bolts. 
Double  tubular  girders, 

each  held  down  by 

8  bolts. 


The  Frame 
stands  on 


J  two  _ 
girders. 


Pedestals  9  ftx 
lft8tai.xlft 
4in.high,cast 
upon  the  two 
first  girders. 

The  two  first 
girders. 


Pedestals  cast 
on  the  second 
girders. 


<xi  the  second 
girders. 


§  109.  Frame. — ^The  Ball  stamp  frame  (see  Pig.  65)  consists  of  two  heavy 
vertical  timbers  with  cross-timbers  upon  which  are  placed  the  stamp  shaft  guides. 
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the  piston  rod  guide,  the  cylinder  and  the  valve  gear.    These  timbers  stand  upon 
and  are  strongly  braced  to  the  upper  girders. 

The  Leavitt  stamp  frame  (see  Figs.  66a  and  66b)  consists  of  four  posts  of 
cast  iron  standing  upon  and  bolted  to  pedestals  on  the  ends  of  the  two  first 
girders.  These  posts  lean  toward  the  center  so  that  the  top  is  44%  of  the  width 
of  the  bottom.  The  frame  is  in  three  sections,  lower,  middle  and  upper,  with 
suitable  cross-bars^  flanged  and  bolted  together.    The  middle  part  carries  the 
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FIG.  70. 


FIG.  71. 


-^fif- 


FIG.  69. — MOBTAB  BED  OF  FBASBB  A  CHALMBB8  STAMP.      FIG.  70. — MOBTAB  BED  OF 
LBAVITT  STAMP.      FIG.  71. — BPBING  TIMBBB  IN  MILL  43. 

guides,  the  upper  carries  the  dash  pot  and  piston  rod  guide,  the  cylinder  and 
valve  gear. 

Fraser  ft  Chalmers,  Union  Iron  Works,  and  the  more  recent  Ball,  use  this 
same  frame. 

The  Allis  stamp  (see  Fig.  67)  consists  of  two  heavy  cast-iron  posts  with  cross- 
bars, made  up  of  thr^  sections,  lower,  middle  and  upper,  flanged  and  bolted 
together.  The  lower  part  is  widened  to  give  a  stable  foot. 
The  middle  part  carries  the  guides.  The  upper  part  carries 
the  valve  gear,  the  steam  cylinder  and  the  piston  rod  guide. 
The  frame  is  braced  from  the  upper  ends  of  the  middle  part 
to  the  ends  of  the  sills  by  four  iron  braces. 

The  frames  of  the  original  Ball  and  of  the  Allis  stamps 
admit  of  screens  on  two  sides  of  the  mortar  only ;  that  of  the 
other  three  allow  screens  on  all  four  sides,  if  desired. 

§  110.  MoBTAB  AND  ScBEBNS.— The  mortar  is  in  two  parts : 
the  mortar  proper,  which  is  below  and  takes  most  of  the  wear, 
FIG.  72.  and  the  mortar  housing  which  is  above  and  confines  the 

splash. 
The  mortar  proper  is  a  cylindrical  pot  of  cast  iron  (see  Figs.  66a,  66^  and 
67).  Upon  the  mortar  proper,  and  bolted  to  it,  stands  the  mortar  housing  which 
in  the  Ball  and  Allis  stamps  is  wedge-shaped,  with  two  sides  vertical,  and  the 
other  two  sides  sloping  inward  downward  to  suit  the  screens.  This  housmg  is 
built  up  of  castings  and  plate  iron  riveted  together,  and  on  the  two  sloping 
sides  it  is  provided  with  screen  frames,  and  outside  the  screen  frames  it  is  closed 
in  with  shields  (see  Fig.  65),  and  has  a  discharge  spout  below  out  through  which 
the  8tamp,stuflf  which  passes  through  the  screens  is  discharged.  In  the  Leavitt, 
the  Fraser  ft  Chalmers,  the  Union  Iron  Works  and  the  Cuyahoga  stamps,  the 
four  sides  of  the  mortar  housing  slope  downward  and  inward  to  suit  the  screens, 
and  the  housing  has  four  re-entering  angles  to  give  room  for  the  four  posts. 
This  combination  gives  the  section  of  the  top  of  the  housmg  the  form  of  a  oross 
(see  Fie  72).  The  housing  is  closed  in  on  top  with  an  iron  cover  with  three 
holes  in  it,  one  for  the  stamp  shaft,  one  for  the  feed  hopper  and  one  for  the 
water  pipe.  The  housing  has  a  lining  in  two  parts,  upper  and  lower,  the  lives 
of  which,  for  the  Ball  stamp,  are  shown  in  Table  61. 
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Mill 

Upper  Lining. 

Lower  Lining. 

Material 

Thick- 
ness. 

Life. 

Material. 

Thick- 
nees. 

Life. 

Calumet  &  HecU. . 

Inches. 

Months 
6 
8 
13 

Inches. 

Months 

s 

AHouez 

Chilled  cast  iron 

1 

Chilled  cast  iron 

1 

4 

Atlantic  ...,,..  r , . 

6 

The  details  of  the  mortar  proper  are  shown  in  Table  62^  and  those  of  the 
mortar  housing  in  Table  63. 


TABLE  62. — ^DETAILS  OF  THE  MOBTAB  PBOPEB. 


Mill 
No 


Design  of  Stamp. 


Inside 
Diameter. 


Depth. 


Thicknesfl 
of  Sides. 


Thicknen 
of  Bottom. 


j-  Fk«8er  A  Chalmers 

LeaviM 
Ball.... 

\ 


Ft.  In. 

8    6 

8   7 
8    6« 

8    9H 


Inches. 

fXH 
81 


Inches. 

8 

5 
8 


?* 


TABLE  63. — ^DETAILS 

OF  THE  MOBTAB  HOUSING. 

Design  of 
Stamp. 

Outside  Hei^t 

Outside  at  Top. 

Outside  at  Bottom. 

A1i%, 

Ft    In. 
4        8 

8        0» 

Length.  Width. 

Ft.  in.   Ft.  In. 

8    11^x4   6 
J   8    0      z8   0*  i 
{48      x4   S*   f 

Length.  Width. 
Ft.  In.    Ft.  In, 
6    8^x4  6 

4     8x48 

Laavitt 

«  See  Fig.  78. 


The  screens  are  of  steel  plate  punched  with  holes  that  are  usually  round. 
The  screen  frame  (see  Fig.  67),  is  of  cast  iron  with  vertical  bars,  commonly 
three,  running  from  the  top  part  to  the  bottom  part  of  the  frame ;  this  gives  four 
panels  in  which  the  four  parts  of  a  screen  plate  are  fastened  with  bolts  and  bind- 
ers. The  screen  frame  is  bolted  to  the  housing  upon  a  face  trued  to  receive  it. 
Spare  screen  frames  with  screens  upon  them  are  kept  on  hand  to  save  time  in 
changing.  When  the  lower  part  of  a  screen  plate  is  too  much  worn,  it  is  turned 
end  for  end  and  what  was  the  upper  end  is  placed  below  to  take  the  wear.  The 
details  of  screens  and  their  life  are  given  in  Table  64. 

§  111.  Die,  Ring,  Staves  and  Shoes, — In  the  mortar  (see  Fig.  666),  is 
placed  a  die  which  is  a  flat  disc  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone  with  the  smaller 
diameter  uppermost.  This  receives  the  blow  and  bottom  wear.  Around  the  die 
is  placed  a  ring,  which  serves  to  fill  the  space  and  to  support  the  staves  which  are 
in  section  wedge-shaped  and  lie  together  around  the  circle  like  arch  bricks.  The 
staves  take  the  side  wear.  The  last  stave  put  in,  called  the  key  stave,  is  a  re- 
versed wedge,  and  is  held  in  place  by  a  bolt  through  the  sides  of  the  mortar.  The 
two  adjacent  staves  have  special  forms  to  conform  to  this  key. 

The  shoes  (see  Fig.  80)  are  in  geometrical  form,  namely,  cylindrical  discs 
from  which  two  opposite  segments  nave  been  removed;  this  makes  a  long  and 
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TABLE  64. — ^DETAILS  OF  SCREENS. 

Ablif<0viAtiODS.~0. 8.  P.scast^steel  plates;  Cuy.= Cuyahoga;  Deg.=Degree8;  F.  &  C.sFruer  &  Cbalmen; 
ItLsfDches;  No.=iiimiber;  R=round;  8.=8lots;  Sor.stcraen;  S.P.=8teelplate;  8q. In. =8quare  inches;  Stam. 
— ' a;  U.  I.  W.sUnion  Iron  Works;  Vert.=Tertkjal;  V. S.=Yertical  sloteT 


h 


^Stemps 


D-p. 


F.AC.. 

1). 

F.AC.. 
Learitt 
Ball.... 
Ball 


BaU. 


Slope 

from' 
Vert. 


87 

87 


18 
87 


88 


87 
88 


Mato- 
CriaL 


8.  P. 


cap.  f 


Ihick. 
ness. 
In. 


0.107 
0.107 
0.107 


0.107 


Hole. 


Kind. 


R. 

v.a 

&. 

v.a 

R. 
R.(e) 


B.(e) 
R. 

R.(e) 
8.(/) 


Siae. 
In. 


Area  of 
In. 


/^xA 


No.  of 
Screens 

in 
Frame. 


8x48 

8x48 

8x48 

(cf)7x41 

^x44 


i% 


I X  46  net 
[x48 


No.  of 
Frames 

in 
Stamp. 


Total 
Screen 
Area. 
Sq.In. 


8,072 
8,078 
8,078 
8,840 
6,064 


8,oeo 

8,060 
8,060 


8,060 
8,196 


Life. 
Dajrs. 


Life. 
Tons. 


80to40 
18 
48 


7,800 
1,800 
6,800 
9,860 
10,800 

Kioo 

6,890 


ip)  F.  A  C.  and  U.  I.  W.  on  hard  ore.  (6)  Ditto  on  soft  ore.  (e)  On  middlings,  (d)  1  inch  lap  all  around, 
'gfath  inch  center  to  center.  (/)  Quoted  from  Sharpless.'*  (g)  W^iffis  10  pounds.  (^)  One-half 
laroaiML   (0  Then  patched  and  wears  6  days  more,   (i)  Atlantic. 


narrow  shoe  along  the  sides  of  which  rock  can  settle  to  be  crushed  later  as  the 
stamp  rotates  to  new  positions.  Since  the  outside  margin  of  the  shoe  does  the 
main  work  of  crushing  and  in  consequence  wears  faster  than  the  center,  it  is 
common  to  make  a  slight  depression  in  the  center  of  the  shoe  to  equalize  the 
conditions.  Fraser  &  Chalmers  make  this  depression  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse 
with  axes  13  and  8  inches  long.  Its  depth  is  one  inch  at  the  center  and  tapers 
to  0  at  the  edges.  Upon  the  top  of  the  shoe  is  a  dovetail  which  is  straight  on 
one  side  and  curved  on  the  other.  This  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  stamp  shaft. 
The  spare  space  is  taken  up  by  driving  in  a  key  with  shims  along  the  straight 
face. 

In  changing  a  shoe  when  it  is  worn  out^  the  stamp  is  stopped  and  lowered  so 
as  to  rest  on  the  rock.  The  key  is  driven  out  and  the  shims  are  removed.  The 
stamp  shaft  is  now  lifted  by  steam  pressure,  the  old  shoe  removed,  and  a  new  one 
put  in.  The  shaft  is  lowered,  the  dovetail  entered,  the  shims  and  key  put  in. 
The  stamp  is  now  lightly  dropped  a  few  times  to  set  the  shims.  If  needed, 
more  shims  are  put  in  and  the  key  set  up  hard.  The  stamp  is  now  raised,  **c6ver 
work***  removed,  screens  replacea  and  stamping  resumed. 

The  die,  ring,  staves  and  shoes  are  all  made  of  a  fine  chilled  cast  iron,  cast 
from  mottled  and  white  charcoal  pig  capable  of  taking  a  very  deep  chill,  and  they 
cost  at  Butte,  for  instance,  about  4  cents  a  pound.  The  rejected  worn-out  parts 
at  both  Lake  Superior  and  Butte  are  shipped  back  to  the  foundry,  and  perhaps 
bring  about  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  This  metal  has  proved  far  bet- 
ter than  any  other  material  to  withstand  wear  of  heavy  stamps.  Table  65  shows 
the  comparison  of  various  metals  for  shoes  in  Mill  43.  The  details  of  these 
wearing  parts  with  figures  on  life  and  computed  wear  per  ton  are  given  in  Tables 
66,  67,  68  and  69. 

The  dies  wear  down  to  half,  or  less,  of  their  thickness,  and  toward  the  end 
of  their  life  to  some  degree  lessen  the  capacity  of  the  stamp.  The  wear  is  com- 
paratively slow,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  die  is  always  protected  with  4  to  6 
inches  of  rock. 

The  shoes  wear  to  a  form  somewhat  like  that  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
Pigs.  73a  and  736,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  life  of  a  shoe  the  mortar  has  to 

^  The  local  name  for  the  lumps  of  copper  too  large  to  pass  the  screen  and  which  aocumulate  in  the  bottom 
of  the  mortar. 
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j\ 


A 


no.  73a. — SIDE  VIEW,     mo  736.— end  view. 


be  filled  fuller  with  rock  in  order 
to  reach  the  shoe.  This  fact,  and 
the  deformed  shape  of  the  worn- 
out  shoe,  cut  down  the  capacity 
of  the  stamp  considerably  toward 
the  last  hours  of  a  shoe. 

§112.  Steam  Cylinder, 
Valve  and  Valve  Motion. — 
The  usual  size  of  Ball  stamp  has 
a  cylinder  16  inches  diameter 
and  practical  stroke  of  about  24 


TABLE  65. — METALS  FOR  SHOES  IN  MILL  43. 


l£ateriaL 

Average  Weight 

Time  to  Wear 
Out 

Rock  stamiK 

edinthe 

Time. 

Beforehand. 

Afterward. 

Armor  plate  steel.. 
Forged  steel....... 

Ghllted  cast  iron... 

Pounds. 
840 
840 
840 
840 

Pounds. 
148 
148 
148 
14S 

Hours. 

87 

40 

48 
00  to  70 

Tons. 
176 
860 
878 
460 

TABLE  66. — ^DETAILS  OF  DIES  FROM  THE  MILLS. 
AbhreTiations.~In.=Inches;  Lbs.=pound8;  Mos.=:months;  No.snumber. 


4 

! 

Desigii  of  Stamp. 

Diameter. 

Height 

Weight. 

TJfA 

Wear  of  Iron 
per  Ton.  (o) 

Lowe. 

Upper. 

New. 

Old. 

Gross. 

Net 

48 

Fraser  &  Chalmers  and  Union 
Iron  Works,  on  hard  ore 

Fraser  &  Chalmers  and  Union 
Iron  Works,  on  soft  ore 

BaU,  on  middlings 

In. 
88 

88 

In. 

80 

80 

In. 

8 

8 

libfl. 

650 

660 
450 

Lbs. 

Mos. 
18 

Tons. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

48 
42 

48 
44 

45 

Fraser  &  Chalmers 

Leavitt 

BaU 

*W* 

"iiji" 

"th  ' 

"*746" 

"*406" 

8 
6 
6 
18 
18 
16 
84 

18,940 
89,000 
88.600 
58,600 
117,000 
180,000 
180,000 
18,000 
to  88,800 

"o-oiii 

"6'6088 

40 
40 

Ball 

Curahoffa  r 

760 
760 
760 

175 
175 
175 

00145 
00065 
00068 

■  o'oiii 

46 

iiisvr^T;.. .:;:::.:::::::;:::::.: 

00060 

47 

AIUs 

0*0040 

48 

AlUs 

88 

80 

8 

780 

100  j 

0.0416 
to  0.0860 

00861 
to  0-0886 

(a)  Qroas  wear  does  not  take  into  account  the  weight  of  the  worn-out  piece,  while  net  wear  does. 


TABLE  67. — DETAILS  OP  RINGS  PROM  THE  MILLS. 
Abbrevlatlon&~Lbs.=:poundR;  No.=number. 


Mill 
No. 

Design  of  Stamp. 

Weight 

Life. 

Wear  of  Iron  1 
per  Ton.      | 

New. 

Old. 

Gross. 

Net 

44 

45 

46 
46 
46 
47 
48 

Learitt 

Lbs. 
856 

Lbs. 
600 

Tears. 

8 
Several 
Overs 

4 

Tons. 
71,600 

Lbs. 
0.0180 

A^ 

BaU 

BaU 

CuyahoKa 

820 
820 
880 

■■'8s6'" 

415 
415 
415 

•*'4i5" 

58,500 
166,000 

•mooo' 

0.0156 
0.0058 

6.6688 

o.wn 

0.0026 

o!66ii' 

Aifls. ........ .:.::: 

AUis 

AUis 

§  112  8TEAM,  PNEUMATIC  AND  SPRING  STAMPS. 

TABLE  68. — ^DETAILS  OP  STAVES  FROM  THE  MILLS. 
Abbreviations.— Iii.=siiic]ies;  Lb8.=:poand8;  Mo8.=znoDth8;  No.=snumber. 
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1 

a 

Deajgn  of  Stamp. 

Number 

of 
Staves. 

Thick- 
ness. 

Weight  of 
EachStava 

UfB. 

Wear  of  Iron 
per  Tod. 

9 

New. 

Old. 

Gross. 

Net. 

48 

Fraaer  A  Chafanera  and  Union  Iron 
Works,  on  hard  ore 

In. 
8 
8 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Mos. 

Tons. 

Tibs. 

Lbs. 

48 

Fraaer  A  CbaUners  and  Union  Iron 
"Works,  o"  w't  tfT^  - ,  -  ^  „ , ,  ^  1 1 1 » t  f .  F  r  T 

48 

B^OD  middlings 

48 

Finaanr  ft  Cbalmers. 

8 

819 
154 

••"io" 

6 
6 

4 
94 
18 

18  to 
15 

94 

18  to 
16 

87,880 
89,000 
80,000 
106,000 
117,000 
90,000 

to 
116,000 
180,000 
90,000 

to 
116,000 

0.0114 
0.0896 

44 

Ijeayitt 

10 

0.0164 

4R 

J*aM 

46 

Ball 

4 
10 

8 

474 
190 

887 

860 
100 

0.0181 
0.0168 
0.0810 

to 
0.0164 

0.0066 

46 

OnTahosa  .......•* 

0.0037 

46 

AIMS         r-TT-t-r-r,TTTT. 

0.0099 
to 

4f7 

Allis 

0.0078 

48 

Anf*.,.w...... . 

8 

887 

H 

0.0810 

to 
0.0164 

0.0090 
to 

corns 

TABLE  69. — DETAILS  OF  SHOES  FROM  THE  MILLS. 
Abbreviatfons.— In. = inches;  Lbs.=:pounds. 


Design  of  Stamp. 

Dimen- 
sions. 

Weight. 

Life. 

Wear  of  Iron 
per  Ton. 

New. 

Old. 

Gross. 

Net 

48 

Fraser  ft  Chahners  and  Union  Iron  Works,  on 
hard  ore.TT.....rwTTrT...-T........... 

In. 
88x14x8 
88x14x8 

Lbs. 

660 

660 
460 
600 
600 
700 
700 
700 

600 

700 

Lbs. 
IfiO 
160 

"wo" 
"iso" 

880 
880 

800] 

880 

Days. 
6 

Tons. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

4» 

Fraaer  ft  Chalmers  and  Union  Iron  Works,  on 
soft  ore 

48 

Ball,  on  middlings 

80 

86 
25 
90 
16 
too 
8 

44 

46 

LSsS^r!!^!Tr:::;::;;:;::;::;:;;:::::;::;;:: 

Ban...t.t 

8SX14X8H 

1,600 
8,600 
6^800 
6,600 
6,000 
4,600 
to  6,000 

0.40 
0.189 
0.0111 
0.108 
0.117 
0.188 
to  0.100 
O.T?8 

0.80 

46 
46 

Ban 

CnvalMMra 

88x14x8 
88x14x8 
88x14x8 

88x14x8 

98x14x8 

0.0567 
0.0669 

46 

aK!7!?!;;;.::;.;;.::.:.;.;;.v..;;;:;..:;;;;;;;:: 

0.0617 

47 

A1H« .,,, ,„,, ,,,.. 

0.067 

48 

AlBs 

to  0.060 
0.411 

inches  (see  Fig.  74).  A  simple  slide  valve  is  used  which  is  given  accelerated  and 
retarded  motion  by  eccentric  gears  BB,  driven  from  a  separate  source  of  power. 
The  eccentric  C  makes  its  slowest  motion  when  the  valve  admits  steam  for  the  up 
stroke,  and  its  quickest  when  it  admits  steam  for  the  down  stroke.  The  latter 
is  to  give  quickly  a  full,  wide  opening  of  the  valve,  admitting  almost  full  boiler 
pressure  for  striking  the  blow.  The  valve  of  this  stamp,  and  of  the  others  also, 
is  given  a  lead  for  the  down  stroke  which  is  greater  than  is  customary  on  ordinary 
engines,  in  order  to  furnish  the  necessary  cushion  for  stopping  the  upward  move- 
ment of  the  stamp.  The  retardation  of  the  stamp  caused  by  its  striking  its  blow 
prevents  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  from  needing  any  lead  at  all.  The  throw 
and  lap  of  the  valve  is  so  adjusted  as  to  give  a  wide,  full  opening  of  the  valve  at 
the  upper  end,  and  only  about  -^  inch  at  the  lower.  As  the  piston  has  no  crank 
motion  to  stop  it  at  an  exact  point,  its  motion  being  arrested  at  the  top  end  by 
Bteam  cushion  and  at  the  bottom  by  the  blow  on  the  rock,  it  requires  a  large 
clearance,  2^  inches  at  the  top  end  and  4  inches  at  the  bottom,  with  full  stroke. 
The  Leavitt  stamp  (see  Pig.  75)  has  differential  cylinders  with  two  pistons. 
The  upper  piston  is  21^  inches  in  diameter;  the  loNver  is  14  inchp.«.  For  the 
down  stroke  steam  is  admitted  and  exhausted  above  the  upper  piston  by  two  grid- 
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iron  valves  (see  Fig.  76),  standing  on  edge,  moving  horizontally,  opened  and 
shut  by  two  cams  each  with  adjustable  cut-off.  The  cams  are  driven  from  an  in- 
dependent source  of  power.  The  admission  valve  cuts  off  the  feed  at  about 
40%  of  the  down  stroke.  The  piston  then  runs  by  expansion  to  the  end. 
The  exhaust  is  opened  at  the  same  instant  as  the  blow  is  given,  and  on  the  return 
the  exhaust  is  closed  and  the  feed  opened  at  about  90%  of  the  return  stroke,  to 
cushion  the  piston.  The  steam  for  the  return  stroke  is  admitted  below  the 
lower  piston  through  a  pressure  regulator  which  allows  it  to  pass  when  the  pres- 
sure falls  below  50  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  pressure  under  this  lower 
piston  will  range  from  a  maximum  of  60  to  a  minimum  of  50  pounds  per  square 
inch  for  each  stroke,  with  a  mean  of  55  pounds.  The  upper  piston  therefore 
always  acts  against  this  nearly  constant  pressure  of  the  lower  cylinder.  The 
cylinder  has  therefore  only  \  inch,  which  is  the  usual  clearance  of  a  carefully 
made  engine,  at  its  upper  end,  avoiding  all  the  amount  of  clearance  at  its  lower 
end  due  to  variable  height  of  rock  in  the  mortar.    The  steam  exhausting  from 


FIG.  74.  FIG.  75.  FIG.  76. 

FIG.     74. — BALL    STEAM     STAMP     CYLINDER.      FIG.     76. — LEAVITT     STEAM     STAMP 
CYLINDER.      FIG.    76. — ^VALVE    MOTION    FOR    LEAVITT    STAMP. 


the  upper  end  of  the  large  cylinder  and  that  which  leaks  into  the  between  space 
is  exhausted  into  pipes  for  heating  the  mills  in  winter,  and  into  a  jet  condenser 
with  air  pump  in  summer,  giving  a  vacuum  of  24J  inches  of  mercury,  equivalent 
to  12.14  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  Allis  stamp  has  a  cylinder  20  inches  in  diameter  with  a  practical  stroke 
of  24  inches  (see  Figs.  77  and  78).  The  cylinder  is  provided  with  double  bal- 
anced piston  valves  at  each  end ;  each  valve  feeds  and  exhausts  the  steam  at  its 
end.  These  valves  are  driven  by  independent  eccentrics.  The  earlier  forms  of 
Allis  stamps  have  rotary  valves.  The  eccentric  of  the  upper  valve  is  driven  by 
a  disc  and  link  transmission  (see  Fig.  67),  giving  accelerated  and  retarded 
motion.  The  admission  is  made  while  the  eccentric  is  at  its  highest  speed,  which 
gives  a  quick,  wide  opening  of  the  valve,  cutting  off  at  about  33%  of  the  stroke 
and  running  by  expansion  the  remainder  of  the  stroke.  The  exhaust  opens  when 
the  blow  is  struck,  and  the  slow  motion  of  the  valve  comes  during  the  exhaust. 
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FIO.    77. — SECTION   OF   VALVES   FOR    ALLI8    STAMP. 
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The  exhaust  closes  and  the  feed  opens  in  time  to  cushion  the  piston.  The  valve 
at  the  lower  end  is  driven  by  an  ordinary  eccentric  without  acceleration ;  it  admits 
steam  partially  throttled  for  about  one-sixth  of  the  stroke,  and  runs  by  expansion 


FIG.  78.  FIG.  79. 

FIG.   78. — ^SECTION  OF  CYLINDER  AND  PISTON  OF  ALLIS  STAMP. 

POT   FOR   LEAVITT   STAMP. 


PIG.   79.— DASH 


the  remainder.     No  steam  is  admitted  below  until  after  the  blow  is  struck.    The 
stamp  therefore  strikes  an  entirely  uncushioned  blow. 

The  Fraser  &  Chalmers  and  Union  Iron  Works  stamps  (see  Fig.  68)  have 
rotary  valves  above  and  below,  driven  by  independent  eccentrics,  and  these  are 
driven  by  a  pair  of  eccentric  elliptical  gears,  receiving  therefrom  accelerated  and 


TABLE   70. — ^DETAILS  OF  STEAM  CYLINDERS,  WATER  USED,  AND  CAPACITY. 
AbbroviatioDs.— GHl8.=gaUoiis;  Iii.=inche8;  Lbs.=pound8;  Max. = maximum. 


Design  of  Stamp. 


Fraser  &,  Chalmer8.c 

Fraser  &  Chalmers  and  Union  Iron 

Works,  on  hard  ore 
Fraser  &  Chalmers  and  Union  Iron 

Works,  on  soft  ore 
Ball,  on  middlings... 
Fraser  &  Chalmers.. 

Leavitt 

Ball 


BaU 

AUis 

Allis 

Ball 


In. 


15 

16 
16 
11 


15 
18 
80 
n8,20  42 

«0       '^ 


In. 


40 


II 


In. 


In. 


Length'of 
Stroke. 


Max. 


Actual. 


In. 

80 
80 


80 
24 


26 
26 
26 
26 
26 


In. 

24 

24 
24 
24 
28 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


I* 


QQ     S 


r 


Lbs. 

100 

100 

100 

06 

(e)115 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100-106 


^ 


(/) 


S"i 


Gals. 


gl,081 

iflO 
288 

275 

275 


1° 


Tons. 


m 


Tons. 
260 


108 
260 
150 
175 
860 
800 
800 
800 
210 


(a)  The  work  of  the  stamps  may  rary  86,  or  even  60,  tons  from  day  to  daj,  so  that  there  may  be  a  a 
conflict  between  some  of  these  figures  and  those  stated  elsewhere  in  the  bode.  Q>)  Accidentally  only.  (c)l, 
pulley,  (d)  Upper,  21H;  lower,  14  inches,  (e)  This  is  for  the  upper  cylinder;  the  lower  is  46  to56  pounds.  (> 
By  pulley  onceln  six  strokes,  {g)  Ciggin,«»  in  1886.  Qi)  By  pulley  once  In  60  strokes.  (0  Three  stamps  are  % 
inches  and  two  are  18.    Ci)  Atlantic,  quoted  from  Sharpless.** 
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retarded  motion  at  both  ends  of  the  cylinder.     The  Fraser  &  Chalmers  cuts  off 
at  20  to  30%  on  the  down  stroke  and  33%  on  the  up  stroke. 

Details  of  steam  cylinders  are  given  in  Table  70.  The  details  of  the  valve 
actions  showing  the  times  at  which  the  valve  motions  occur  are  given  in  Table 
71. 


TABLE  71. — ^DETAILS  OP  VALVE  ACTION. 


DflSlgD  of  StMDp. 


Kind  Of 
ValTes. 


4S|Fn8er  A  Ghalmen  and 
Union  Iron  Works,  on 
hard  ore. 

F^aaer  A  Ghalmeis  and 
union  Iron  Works,  on 

■oft  ore. 

4^BaU,  on  middlings. 

Fraser  ft  Ghalmers 

LeaTftt(5) 

Ball  (6) 

2iC^?!^::::::v.:: 

47Allis 

48|AIHa(fe) 


Rotary. 


Botary. 
Slide. 
Botary. 
Grid-iron. 
SUde. 

Slide  (like  BaU). 
Balanced  piston. 
Balanoed  piston, 
(d) 


Upper  End. 


^s 


1^' 


08 


(a)  End 

45 

40 

S8 

88 


End. 
End. 


End. 


08 
81 


87 


Lower  End. 


.■81 


P§ 


« 


11 


(a)  End 

17 
17 


(e) 


^i 


Eni 


End. 


u 

hi 


a 


Bn< 


End. 


(a)  Steam  Is  throttled  for  the  whole  stroke  and  there  is  no  expansion,    (b)  The  ▼alues  for  these  stamps 

are  calculated  from  the  indicator  cards,  Fin.  88, 84. 85, 80, 87.    (c)  There  is  an  almost  constant  pressurein  tne 

' '"•       ...       (e)  Wire  drawn  from  W 


lower  part  oi  this  eyUnderall  the  time.    &)  Four 
to  49jC  of  op  stroke.' 


piston  and  one  rotary. 


§  113.  Safety  Devices. — ^As  these  machines  have  no  crank  and  connecting 
rod  to  stop  the  motion  at  the  two  ends  of  the  stroke^  other  means  besides  the 
steam  cushions  already  mentioned  must  be  provided,  to  prevent  the  piston  from 
going  too  far. 

In  the  Ball  stamp  (see  Pig.  74),  the  lower  portion  of  the  steam  cylinder  is 
cotmter-bored  to  about  0.32  inch  larger  diameter  than  the  remainder,  and 
there  is  an  extension  below  the  port  opening  into  which  the  stamp  can  enter  and 
it  acts  as  a  dash  pot.  This  will  stop  the  stamp  in  case  the  mortar  gets  empty. 
Thia  counter-bore,  however,  seriously  increases  the  clearance.  For  the  upper 
end  of  the  stroke  (see  Fig.  65),  a  guard  is  provided  by  a  buffer  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  coupling  and  an  elastic  cushion  on  the  cross-bar  above  to  receive  it,  in 
case  the  steam  cushion  fails  to  stop  the  upward  motion. 

The  Leavitt  stamp  has  a  plunger  and  dash  pot  (se<j  Fig.  79),  3  feet  diameter. 
Si  inches  deep,  at  the  coupling  between  the  piston  rod  P  and  the  stamp  shaft  jS^ 
which  arrests  the  upward  movement,  and  beneath  the  small  cylinder  (see  Fig.  75), 
there  is  a  cup  or  extension  into  which  the  small  piston  can  enter  and  act  as  a 
dash  pot  in  case  the  mortar  gets  empty  and  the  stamp  tends  to  fall  too  far. 
Neither  of  these  dash  pots  adds  to  clearance. 

In  the  AUis,  the  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  and  Union  Iron  Works  stamp,  the  danger 
of  breakage  is  averted  by  a  bonnet  on  the  flange  at  the  upper  end  of  the  stamp 
shaft.  In  this,  the  flange  on  the  piston  rod  plays  between  rubber  cushions 
above  and  below  (see  Fig.  80).  The  rubber  cushion  for  the  downward  thrust 
is  4  inches  thick  and  11  inches  diameter;  that  for  the  return  is  an  annular  disc 
2^  inches  thick,  11  inches  outer  diameter,  5  inches  inner.  Half  an  inch  clear 
space  is  left  around  these  two  rubber  springs.  In  the  walls  of  the  AUis  cylinder 
(see  Fig.  78),  at  its  lower  end,  are  eight  vertical  grooves  1  inch  deep,  4  inches 
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Foan«<iij  I'lt  t^* 

torneil  Ihiln.  ^^ 
8  thr««il!«  ecj  1 


wide,  11 J  inches  high,  which  give  the  effect  of  the 
counter-bore  of  the  Ball  stamp,  and  stop  the  ma- 
chine if  the  rock  in  the  mortar  gets  too  low.  The 
piston  is  10  inches  thick.  The  Fraser  &  Chalmers 
uses  a  steam  cushion  in  the  lower  end  of  the  cylin- 
der. 

§114.  The  Stamp  Shaft,  Pulley  and  Guides. 
— The  shaft  of  the  Allis  stamp  is  shown  in  Fig.  80. 
In  all  designs  of  stamps  the  shaft  is  about  8  inches 
in  diameter,  serving  to  give  weight  to  the  blow.  In 
every  instance  it  has  a  dash  pot  or  bonnet  connec- 
tion with  the  piston  rod  above,  and  is  widened  to 
a  foot  or  hub  below,  which  is  of  the  same  cross- 
section  as  the  shoe..  On  the  under  surface  of  the 
foot  is  a  dovetail  mortise  curved  on  one  side,  into 
which  the  tenon  of  the  shoe  is  keyed.  The  shaft 
has  two  keyways  in  which  slide  the  feathers  of  the 
rotating  pulley.  In  the  Allis  stamp  these  are^^ 
fX66  inches.  Table  72  gives  details  of  stamp 
shafts  and  their  life.  The  wear  is  chiefly  at  the 
foot.  In  Mill  48,  the  foot  wears  away  on  the 
shoulder  from  13  inches  high  at  the  start  to  6 
inches  at  the  end  of  its  life.  The  shaft  itself  also 
becomes  worn  down  somewhat  in  diameter.  It 
goes  by  cracking  either  in  the  stem  or  in  the  foot. 
The  later  designs  have  the  shafts  made  larger  near 
the  foot  and  the  foot  made  higher. 

On  the  shaft,  between  the  stamp  shaft  guides, 
there  is  a  little  loose  flanged  pulley  through  the 
bore  of  which  the  stamp  shaft  moves  up  and  down. 
There  are,  however,  two  grooves  in  the  stamp  shaft 
and  two  feathers  fixed  to  the  pulley,  which  force 
the  stamp  to  turn  with  the  pulley.  A  belt  driven  slowly  by  the  mill  engine 
turns  the  pulley  once  in  four  blows  of  the  stamp,  or  less  often  as  shown  in 
Table  70.  This  pulley  is  sometimes  omitted  from  the  Fraser  &  Chalmer's 
stamp,  which  revolves  therefore  only  accidentally. 

table  72. — ^details  of  stamp  shaft. 

Abbreviations.— Ft = feet;  Iii.=inche8;  Lb8.=poiiiids;  No.=number. 


M. 


FIG.  80. — STAMP  SHAFT  AND 
SHOE  OF  THE  ALLIS  STAMP. 


MiU 
No. 

DeBign  of  Stamp. 

Weight. 

material. 

Ufe. 

Diameter. 

Length. 

Diameter 
ofnange. 

42 

Fraaer  &  Chalmera,  Union  Iron 

Lbs. 

Tears. 

Id. 
(a)  8 
(a)  8 

Ft.  In. 

Id. 

48 

WnoAr  /t  nhA.ImAni 

Steel. 
Krupp  cru- 
cible steeL 

4 

44 

jjOBkyiVU              

(a)  2,600 

8,200 
8,600 

18    1 

20 

46 

Ball                              

46 

BaU,  Cuyahoga,  AUis 

A.IU8 

SteeL 

8 

1^ 

8 
8 
8 

47 

18  10 
12  10 

* 

48 

Allis 

8,560 

Steel. 

(a)  This  shaft  has  a  4-ineh  hole  bored  through  ito  oeoter. 
years,  both  from  flaws. 


(b)  Two  shafts  out  of  five  hsTS  broken  in  five 


The  guides  (see  Figs.  65-68)  are  siniply  babbitted  boxes  in  which  the  stamp 
shaft  makes  its  journey  up  and  down.  They  are  supported  on  heavy  cross-bars 
on  the  main  frame. 

§  115.  Floors,  Bins,  and  Feeding  Arrangements. — ^There  are  usually 
four  floors  for  operating  these  stamps  (?oe  Fig.  65).     The  upper  gives  means 
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to  tend  the  cylinder  and  valve  mechanism.  The  second  is  for  the  dash  pot  or  bon- 
net- The  third  is  the  feeding  floor  for  water  and  rock,  and  also  for  the  guides 
and  rotary  pulley.     The  fourth  is  to  tend  the  screens  and  conveying  launders. 

To  the  rear  of  the  stamp  is  placed  a  bin,  which  at  Lake  Superior  holds  rock 
sufficient  for  over  14  hours'  feeding.  It  is  supplied  from  a  track  above  it  and  the 
bottom  slopes  three  ways  toward  the  discharge  gate. 

A  chute  is  provided  to  convey  the  rock  from  the  gate  to  the  stamp.  This  chute 
slopes  at  an  angle  such  that  the  rock  will  either  just  slide  or  just  not  slide.  Mill 
48  wets  the  rock  in  this  chute  to  make  it  run  easier.  The  head  feeder  (man  who 
feeds  the  stamp)  therefore  simply  allows  the  rock  to  move  when  the  stamp  needs 
it,  or  pushes  it  forward  with  but  little  exertion.  The  chute  also  gives  oppor- 
tunity to  pick  out  high-grade  rock  for  smelting  direct,  and  chips  of  wood,  rope 
ends  and  such  fiber-making  materials  as  interfere  with  the  washing,  and  thus  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  into  the  stamp  screens  and  classifier  spigots. 

An  indicator  bell  is  struck  by  the  flange  of  the  stamp  shaft  when  the  rock  gets 
to  its  low  limit  and  it  is  time  to  feed  more.  This  indicator  is  kept  at  the  same 
height  throughout  the  life  of  a  «hoe  and  die. 

§  116.  Discharge. — The  flow  of  the  sand  and  water  through  the  screens  is 
increased  by  the  swash  and  splash  of  the  stamp.  Steam  stamps  give  a  greater 
splash  than  the  gravity  stamps,  not  only  because  they  are  wider,  heavier,  and 
swifter,  but  they  are  lifted  above  the  level  of  the  water  at  every  stroke.  A  stone 
dropping  in  water  stirs  the  mud  when  it  reaches  the  bottom.  A  stone  dropping 
into  water  makes  a  great  splash  and  wave  on  the  surface  in  addition  to  stirring 
the  mud  below. 

The  height  of  discharge,  so  important  in  the  gravity  stamp  mill,  is  also  of  in- 
terest here.  In  Mill  44,  the  edge  of  the  mortar  is  13^  inches  above  the  new  die, 
and  if  the  edge  of  the  screen  frame  is  2|  inches  wide  then  the  height  of  discharge 
is  16  inches  above  the  new  die.  If  the  die  wears  down  from  8  inches  high  to  4 
inches  high,  this  will  make  the  height  of  discharge  20  inches  above  the  worn-out 
die.  Again,  if  6  inches  of  rock  are  always  kept  on  the  surface  of  the  new  die, 
then  the  height  of  discharge  above  this  surface  will  be  10  inches,  and  this  level 
will  remain  the  same  with  the  old  die  when  10  inches  of  rock  will  be  upon  its 
surface. 

The  area  of  discharge  is  shown  in  Table  64.  In  Mill  44,  with  four  screens 
and  four  panels  (8^X44  inches)  in  each  screen,  the  total  screen  area  is  5,984 
square  inches.  This  has  i^-inch  holes,  f  inch  center  to  center,  laid  out  in  rows 
at  right  angles,  making  19.63%  holes,  or  1,175  square  inches  of  opening.  If 
the  screen  holes  were  laid  out  in  rows  at  60°  (see  §  147),  they  would  have  22.67% 
or  1,357  square  inches  of  opening.  If  two  of  these  screens  were  blanked,  causing 
the  stamp  to  discharge  on  two  sides  only,  then  the  gross  screen  area  would  be 
2,992  square  inches,  and  the  square  inches  of  opening  would  be  587.  This  last 
area  of  opening  is  about  the  running  average  of  most  of  the  stamps.  Coggin 
proved  that,  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  in  other  respects,  discharging  on 
four  sides  added  7%  increase  of  capacity  over  discharging  on  two  sides. 

§  117.  Water  Used, — The  amounts  of  water  used  are  given  in  Table  70.  An 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  water  will  increase  to  some  extent  the  capacity  of 
stamps,  by  removing  at  an  earlier  moment  the  grains  ready  to  depart  from  the 
mortar.  The  increase,  however,  is  liable  to  give  great  embarrassment  in  the  mill 
below,  where  the  washing  machinery  will  be  called  upon  to  handle  the  resulting 
increased  quantity  of  water.  The  argument  for  much  water,  provided  the  wash- 
ing machinery  could  handle  it  satisfactorily,  would  be  exactly  opposite  in  the 
case  of  the  brittle  sulphides  of  copper  from  what  it  would  be  with  the  native 
copper  rock,  for  in  the  former  a  particle  of  soft  sulphide,  left  to  receive  another 
blow,  may  be  made  wholly  into  slimes,  while  with  native  copper  the  thin  leaves, 
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flakes,  and  arborescent  forms  need  a  little  more  stamping  to  break  them  up  to  a 
state  in  which  gravity  will  act  properly,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  sliming. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  amount  of  water  used  in  these  stamps 
with  that  in  the  gravity  stamps.  The  average  quantity  of  water  used  for  gravity 
stamps  in  21  mills  in  Table  135  is  6.68  tons  water  to  one  ton  of  ore.  The  water 
quantity  used  by  the  steam  stamps,  for  the  crushing  only,  is  a  little  less  in  the 
case  of  two  mills  and  about  four  times  as  great  in  the  case  of  a  third. 

§  118.  Capacity  of  Steam  Stamps. — The  figures  on  this  as  obtained  from 
the  mills  are  given  in  Table  70.  The  capacity  is  greater  in  those  mills  which 
crush  soft  amygdaloid  rock  than  in  those  which  crush  hard  conglomerate.  The 
capacities  for  all  the  mills  except  38,  42  and  43  are  under  the  condition  of  crush- 
ing through  a  ^-inch  (4.76  mm.)  round  hole.. 

Experiments  made  on  hard  conglomerate  rock  of  Mill  48  gave  results  shown 
in  Table  73.     In  the  first  two  of  the  tests  the  pulp  that  issued  from  the  mortar 


TABLE  73. — CAPACITIES  OF  STEAM  STAMP  ON  ORE  OF  MILL  48. 


Slase  of  Screen  tn 
Mortar 

Sise  of  Trommel 
Hole. 

Capacity  of  Stamp 
per  94  Hours,  (a) 

Copper  in  Taflings 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Tons. 

% 

A  round. 

None. 

841 

0.684 

None. 

875 

0.666 

re       ** 

A 

846 

0.616 

9b       m 

4 

896 

0.617 

Jl      •• 

\i 

884 

0.618 

7%        ** 

•A 

487 

0.686 

jL     ** 

•/4 

489 

o.sas 

yAtiot 

AzMslot. 

■i 

481 

0.680 

% 

408 

(5)0.6S 

(a)  This  does  not  Include  the  returned  oTersiBO  of  the  trommeL 
choking  in  the  jigs  by  long  pieces  of  rock. 


(&)  In  this  test  there  was  a  great  deal  of 


passed  directly  to  hydraulic  classifiers  and  thence  to  jigs  as  in  the  usual  scheme 
of  Lake  Superior  mills.  In  the  rest  of  the  tests,  however,  the  pulp  from  the 
mortar  passed  first  to  a  little  hydraulic  classifier  with  one  spigot.    This  took 


(ftf 


of  full  •troke 


PIG.  81. — INDICATOB  CARDS  AND  VELOCITY  CARD  OP  OLD  BALL  STAMP. 


out  of  the  total  pulp  only  a  small  percentage  as  a  spigot  product  consisting  of 
rich  copper  concentrates.    The  remainder  went  over  as  overflow  to  a  trommel 
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with  i-inch  holes.  The  oversize  of  this  trommel,  amounting  to  about  20%  in 
the  case  where  a  tV  -inch  screen  is  used  in  the  mortar,  was  returned  to  the  mortar 
bj  ail  elevator.  The  undersize  of  the  trommel  pasj^ed  to  the  classifiers  and  jigs 
as  in  the  old  scheme.  The  table  shows  not  only  an  increased  capacity  by  the 
new  scheme  but  also  a  decrease  in  the  copper  lost  in  the  tailings  of  the  mill. 
On  soft  amygdaloid  rock  of  Mill  46,  using  a  iV  -inch  round  hole  screen  in  the 
mortar  and  a  ^-inch  trommel^  the  capacity  was  487  tons  in  24  hours  and  the 


Ka8«tampofmai44< 

Boibr  praaare  96  lbs.  per  aq.  fa. 

Vacmmi  tf X  in.  of  meKUT  09^  n*.  j«t  iq^  JaO 

0lrokM  per  miniita  IttL 

Araiofcardft.8eiq.Ja.  Keaa  effectfre  pramm  TOlMlba. 

Lenct]iofcardi.tt4ik  Hi 

Average  heiglit  J.I18  Ja. 

BcaleofeprlagML 


perB%.fau 


i 


Atmoephecie  Uaa. 
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PIG.  82. — ^INDIOATOB  CARD  OP  LEAVITT  STAMP. 


percentage  of  copper  in  the  mill  tailings  was  0.196.    The  mortar  nsed  .was 
round,  that  is,  cylindrical,  having  a  curved  screen.* 

§  119.  PowEB  AND  Efficiency. — From  the  indicator  cards  given  in  Figs. 
81,  82,  84,  85,  86  and  87,  and  the  data  given  in  Table  70  the  horse  powers  have 

TABLE  74. — ^POWER  FOB  STEAH  STAMPS. 


vnior 

Antiiorlty. 

Kiikdof 
Stemp. 

Indicated  Hone  Power. 

Upstroke. 

Down  Stroke. 

Total. 

Ooggn.f 

44 

48 

Old  Ball 

NewBaU 

LMTitt. 

Attte. 

46 

47 

68 

(a)  108 

109 

81 
06 
149 
171 

(a)  The  total  of  tbe  upper  end,  calculated  from  the  card  in  Fig.  82,  is  149  horse  power,  but  of  this,  46  horw 
power  is  used  in  oomprMsing  steam  in  the  lower  cylinder  and  receiver  and  is  used  later  for  lifting  the  piston  on 

been  computed  and  are  given  in  Table  74.  Fraser  &  Chalmers  estimate  3  horse 
power  for  moving  the  valves  and  rotating  the  stem.  The  AUis  balanced  valve 
would  probably  use  much  less  than  the  slide  valves.  It  should  be  noted  here 
that  the  indicated  horse  power  does  not  take  account  of  clearance,  which  increases 
the  steam  consumption  and  which  is  largest  in  the  Ball  stamp  and  least  in  the 
Lttiviti 

Tables  75  and  76  show  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  various  types  of  steam 
stamps  with  respect  to  the  weight  acting  per  square  inch  of  shoe  area,  the  tons 
crashed  per  horse  power  per  24  hours,  the  velocity  at  the  time  of  striking  the 

•  SlnoewritiBg  the  abow  the  new  qjitem  has  been  introduced  into  the  new  Osceola  nUU  and  into  the  new 
AreadianmilL 
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PIG.  83. — ^VELOCITY  OABD  OF  THE  LEAVITT  STAMP. 


]la  B  iteipp  of  «ifll  tf. 
▲tm  of  ok4,  41W  ■«.  Indkai. 
lingth  of  ottd,  8.779  iBcbMw 
>Terac»  MgH  UtfB  iachvi. 

Mean  eifoctff  pt mpum,  W.87  Hi,  per  «q,  hMh. 


FIG.  84. — INDICATOR  CARD  OF  THE  NEW  BALL  STAMP,  UPPER  END. 


Jbw  of  OHd.  iL6S  aqp  iaeheC 
Lvwtk  of  oud,  S.68B  incbeA 

Seals  of  Spriac.  801 


Atmoqiherie  line 
FIG.  86. — INDICATOR  CARD  OF  THE  NEW  BALL  STAMP,  LOWER  END. 
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-100  hm. 


FIG.  86. — ^Iin}ICATOB  CABD  OF  TH£  ALLIS  STAMP,  UPPER  END. 
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Atmoepheric  line 
PIG.  87. — VINDICATOR  CARD  OF  THE  ALLIS  STAMP,  LOWER  END. 


TABLE   75. — EFFICIENCY  OF  STEAM   STAMPS. 


MQlor 
Authority. 

Design  of  Stamp. 

Complete  Striking 

Area  of  Shoe. 

Weight  of  Stamp 

per  Square  Inch 

of  Shoe  Area. 

Capacity  per  84 

Hours  per 
Horse  Power. 

48 

Fraaer  A  Chalmers 
LeaTitt 

Pounds. 
8,600 
5.800 
5,000 
5;886 
5,410 
5,670 
6,E70 
4,500 

Square  Inches. 

Pounds. 

Tons. 

44 

285.68 

18.66 

1.746 

46 

Ball 

46 

Ball 

885.68 
885.68 
286.68 
285.68 

18.33 
18.W 
19.50 
19.50 

1.786 

4e 

Ou  vahosra 

46 

AiiC?.^.....::;:: 

1.754 

48 

Allls 

Ctoggln." 

OldBaU 

'i.«9 

TABLE  76. — EFFICIENCY  OF  STEAM  STAMPS. 
Ablirev1ations.^Ftsfeet;  Lb8.=poundB;  Sec.  sseoonds;  8q.=8quare. 


Mfflor 

Author. 

Ity. 

Stamp. 

Velocity 
when 

Striking 
Blow. 

Virtual 
Hei^toC 

Stamp. 

Energy 

of 

Blow. 

(a) 

Foot  L»»s. 
82,913 
17,910 

Energy  of 
Blow  per 
Sq.  Inch  of 
Shoe  Area. 

Square  Inch  of 

Shoe  Area. 

ib) 

Effldency 

of 

Stamp. 

47 
Coggin. 

LeaTitt 

Old  Ball.... 

FL  per  Sec. 
80 
16 

Feet. 
6.21 
8.98 

Lbs. 

5,300 
4,500 

Foot  Lbs. 
115.28 

871.05 

69.61 
68.74 

(a)  Obtained  by  multiplying  the  weight  by  the  virtual  height  of  fall,  (b)  Obtained  by  multiplying  the 
weight  b^  the  velocity  of  striking  the  blow,  (e)  Calculated  by  dividing  the  energy  of  the  blow  in  foot  pounds 
by  the  indicated  foot  pounds  of  up  and  down  stroke. 
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blow,  the  virtual  height  of  free  fall  which  would  be  necessary  in  order  for  the 
stamp  to  acquire  this  velocity,  etc.  The  column  of  efficiency  in  Table  76  in 
one  way  does  not  do  the  Ball  stamp  justice,  because  the  modern  Ball  uses  higher 
steam  pressure,  and  would  therefore  have  higher  velocity  and  possibly  higher 
efficiency.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  that  the  Ball  stamp  has 
very  high  clearance  and  the  Leavitt  very  low,  if  this  was  included  in  the  compu- 
tation the  disparity  would  be  much  greater.  Coggin*®  in  1886  stated  that  the 
saving  in  fuel  of  the  Leavitt  over  the  old  Ball  was  10%  and  the  gain  in  capacity 
was  1 


TABLE  77. — ^BPFICIBNCY  OP  STBAM  AND  GRAVITY  STAMPS   COMPARED. 


California  stamps  ia\ . 
CMorado  stamps  (6).. . 
Leavitt  steam  stamp. . 


Weight  of 

Stamp  per 

Square 

Inch  of 

Shoe  Area. 


Lbs. 
16.88 
18.96 
18.55 


Velocity 
when 

Btrikiner 

Blow. 


Ft  per  Sec. 
6.06 
8.fl7 
20.0 


Height,  or 

virtual 

Height  of 

FUl. 


Inches. 
6.85 
16.0 
74.5 


Energy 

of 
Blow. 


Foot  Lbs. 
489 
987 
82,918 


Energy  of 
Blow  per 
Square 
Inch  of 

Shoe  Area. 


Momentum 
per  Square 

Inch  of 
Shoe  Area. 


Foot  Lbs. 
8.42 
17.27 
115.2 


91.60 
124.82 
Sn.OS' 


Capacity 
per  84 

Hours  per 
Horse 
Power. 


Tons. 
1.79 
(c)1.4 
1.745 


(a)  Average  of  24  mills  from  Table  188.    (5)  Average  of  two  mills  from  Table  188.    (c)  Only  one  mill  gava 

ity. 


In  Table  77  are  given  comparative  figures  of  California  gravity  stamps,  Colo- 
rado gravity  stamps  and  the  Leavitt  steam  stamp,  which  is  the  only  one  on 
which  the  author  has  complete  figures.  The  table  shows  close  agreement  be- 
tween the  gravity  and  steam  stamps  in  weight  per  square  inch  in  pounds,  and 
also  in  tons  crushed  per  24  hours  per  horse  power,  but  the  other  columns  show 
the  great  power  of  the  steam  stamp  blow.  The  great  difference  in  the  sizes  of 
material  treated  by  the  two  machines  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  comparing 
tons  crushed  per  horse  power.  The  California  stamps  are  crushing  to  about 
^ff  inch  (0.7  mm.)  while  the  steam  stamps  are  crushing  to  ^\  inch  (4.76  mm.) 

§  120.  Cost  of  Crushing  by  Steam  Stamps. — An  approximate  idea  of  cost 
may  be  obtained  from  studying  Table  78.  As  the  cost  will  vary  more  or  less 
according  to  the  conditions,  it  is  clear  that  too  much  reliance  should  not  be 
placed  on  these  figures.  Two  columns  are  given,  one  for  soft  amygdaloid  rock, 
and  one  for  hard  conglomerate  rock. 

Douglas**  gives  for  the  Atlantic  mill  in  1892,  the  cost  of  25.09  cents  for 
stamping  and  washing  a  ton  of  rock. 

Goodale**  states  that  the  cost  of  crushing  by  steam  stamps  is  much  less  than 
with  breakers  and  rolls  when  trommels  and  elevators  are  taken  into  account. 

§  121.  Clean  Up. — In  the  mills  stamping  native  copper  it  is  customary  to 
clean  out  the  mortar  as  soon  as  small  masses  of  copper  have  collected  enough  to 
cause  sliming  and  loss  of  copper.  The  small  mass  copper  which  has  been  hand 
picked  from  the  feed  chute  and  has  rock  adhering  to  it,  is  fed  into  the  mortar 
just  before  cleaning,  to  sever  the  rock  from  it.  The  stamp  is  then  stopped  and 
held  at  the  top  of  its  stroke  while  the  screen  is  removed  and  the  accumulation 
called  cover  work  is  taken  out.  The  periods  at  which  cleaning  up  occurs  are  as 
follows:  Mill  44,  12  hours;  Mill  45,  periodically;  Mill  46,  8  hours;  Mill  47,  6  to 
12  hours;  Mill  48,  3  days  (when  shoe  is  changed). 

§  122.  Uses  Foft  which  Steam  Stamps  are  Adapted,  and  Quality  op 
THEIR  Work. — These  machines  are  the  most  powerful  crushers  known.  For 
rock  carrying  native  copper  they  seem  indispensable,  even  though  they  slime  a 
great  deal  of  copper.     For  crushing  brittle  ores  preparatory  to  jigging,  engineers 
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are  generally  of  the  opinion  that  they  slime  the  ore  too  much.  The  stamps* 
are  used,  however,  on  brittle  ores  in  three  mills,  (38,  42  and  43) ;  of  these.  Mill 
43  has  just  been  rebuilt  to  use  rolls  for  crushing.  Mill  38  seldom  uses  the  stamp^ 

TABLE  78. — ^ESTIMATED  COST  OP  CRUSHING  BY  STEAM  STAMPS. 


ATera^e  Cost  per  Ton  Crushed. 

On  Amygdaloid  Bock. 

On  Conglomerate 
Rock. 

lAbor  (a) 

Cents. 
1.600 

18.168 
0.180 
0.476 
0.054 
0.041 
0.071 
0.885 
1.689 

Cents. 
1.848 

18.158 
0.868 
8.860 
0.118 
0.088 
0.108 
0.886 
1.689 

l^irer  w) ...•••.•.•. 

Shoes  (d) \ 

DiesCd) 

Bings(aX 

8tafM(cS 

BeDalrsCe) 

^^Src/).. . . . . : ::::::;:;;.: 

Total 

16.566 

18.878 

(a)  Labor  is  baaed  on  the  Atlantic  mfll>«,  where  about  18  men,  who  are  probably  paid  an  average  of  |8 
Mr  shift,  are  required  to  run  five  stamps.  From  Table  70,  fiye  stamps  will  treat  about  1,600  tons  of  aniygda- 
loid,  or  about  1,800  tons  of  consrlomerate  per  84  hours.  (6)  Power  from  Kent*  is  assumed  to  cost  $66.78  per 
horse  power  per  year  of  808  days  of  84  hours  each.  Table  75  shows  that  the  stamps  treat  an  aTerage  of  1.784 
tons  per  84  hours  per  horse  power,  (c)  For  screens  the  unpunched  steel  plate  is  assumed  to  cost  4  cents  per 
pound  and  punching  to  cost  35  cents  per  square  foot.  Screen  area  and  life  are  taken  from  Table  64,  being  an 
average  of  Mills  44  and  48  for  conglomerate  rock,  and  of  Mills  45,  46,  47  and  the  Atlantic  for  amygdaloid. 
{d\  Gross  wear  of  shoes,  dies,  rings  and  stares  in  poun'ls  per  ton  crushed  is  taken  from  Tables  66,  67,  68  and  69, 
Mills  44^  and  48  for  conglomerate  and  Mills  45,  46  and  47  for  amygdaloid.  The  cost  is  figured  by  assuming  the 
new  parts  to  cost  4  cents  per  pound  and  allowing  nothing  for  the  worn-out  parts,  (e)  Repairs  are  estimated  to 
amount  to  about  $800  per  year,  and  an  average  stamp  is  estimated  to  cruui  about  78,000  tons  per  vear.  (/) 
Pumping  is  estimated  from  Kent's*  figures  to  cost  $48  per  horse  power  per  year  of  808  days  of  84  hours 
each,  and  it  is  ftnther  assumed  that  25  tons  of  water  are  lifted  100  feet  for  every  ton  of  ore  stamped. 
•  Kent's  "  Meoh.  Bng.  Pocketbook,''  p.  700. 


and  Mill  42  settles  the  whole  of  its  fine  overflow  slimes  as  smelting  ore.*  Table 
79  shows  to  what  extent  the  ore  is  slimed.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
sizing  test  with  that  of  the  same  ore  in  §  97  crushed  by  breakers  and  rolls. 

TABLE  79. — SIZING  TEST  ON  BUTTE  ORB  CRUSHED  BY  STEAM   STAMPS**. 


Weight 

Analysis 
for  Silver. 

Analysis 
for  Ck>pper. 

Analysis 
forGangue. 

Oz.perTon. 

t 

% 

Ilu!t>iigh4.     on  8.8  nun 

8.40 

8.0 

8.8 

67.8 

u    " 

8.8  on  8.0     '•  

8.88 

9.9 

8.5 

68.4 

M 

8.0  on  1.4     "  

8.88 

10.8 

8.7 

61.4 

M 

1.4  on  1.0     "  

9.18 

10.88 

8.6 

88.8 

M 

1.0  on  0.8      "  

8.85 

9^ 

8.8 

57.8 

U 

0.6  on  0.48    ''  

7.77 

10.8 

8.5 

68.0 

•t 

0.48onO.S5    "  

0.66 

11.9 

8.7 

40.1 

U 

0.«Bon0.18    '* 

6.84 

14.1 

8.1 

46.7 

M 

0.18                **  

88.58 

100.00 

18.9 

4.8 

46.8 

These  large  steam  stamps  have  not  proved  successful  for  stamping  gold  ore. 
A  seven  months'  trial  at  the  Black  Hills®  ■"*  **  showed  that  the  stamp  crushed 
too  fast  for  the  number  of  plates  with  which  it  was  provided,  also  that  the  jar 
from  the  stamp  loosened  the  amalgam  on  the  plates;  but  the  former  difficulty 
could  have  been  overcome  by  centrifugal  pnmps  and  banks  of  plates  and  the 

*  Since  writing  the  above  the  steam  stamps  have  been  taken  out  of  Mills  88  and  48,  and  the  crushing  is 
ilooe  by  breakers  and  rolls.    MUl  48  wiU  probably  follow  suit. 
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Jatter  by  suitable  framing.  The  stamp  used  had  an  11-inch  cylinder,  and 
22-inch  stroke,  made  95  strokes  per  minute  and  used  900  gallons  (3.75  tons) 
of  water  per  ton  of  ore.  The  steam  pressure  was  85  pounds  per  square  inch 
and  the  capacity  was  125  to  135  tons  per  24  hours,  crushing  through  a  No.  7 
needle  (0.024  inch)  slot  screen.  With  a  steam  pressure  of  110  pounds  the 
capacity  rose  to  192  tons  per  24  hours.  The  screen  lasted  six  days.  A  finer 
screen  caused  the  ore  to  bank  in  the  battery  and  break  the  screen.  On  account 
of  scouring  action  no  inside  plates  could  be  used.  The  outside  plates  were  12 
feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  sloped  If  inches  per  foot.  The  capacity  per  unit 
of  fuel  was  the  same  as  with  the  Homestake  (gravity)  stamp,  but  the  latter 
crushed  finer,  which  is  to  its  advantage. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  the  author  to  use  a  large  steam  stamp  to 
reduce  gold  ore,  to  say  ^  inch  in  size,  and  Huntington  mill,  or  some  similar 
mill,  to  take  the  coarser  portion  and  bring  that  down  to  gold  mill  sizes.  This 
would  make  a  much  more  compact  plant  than  the  usual  gravity  stamps. 

Small  Steam  Stamps. 

§  123.  Small  Steam  Stamps  have  been  designed  for  gold  milling  and 
prospecting.  The  special  advantages  which  they  offer  for  this  purpose  are: 
they  have  light  weight  for  transportation;  they  can  be  quickly  erected  without 
a  permanent  building  and  as  quickly  dismounted;  on  these  accounts  they  are 
particularly  valuable  for  tiding  over  the  period  of  doubt  in  starting  new  enter- 
prises. Among  the  designs  that  have  been  brought  forward  are  the  Tremain, 
the  Sharpneck,  the  Hammond  and  the  Wood.  The  first  is  a  good  representa- 
tive of  the  dass  and  will  therefore  be  described. 

§  124.  The  Tremain  Steam  Stamp  Mill  (see  Figs.  88a  and  886),  is  a  light 
battery  with  two  steam  driven  stamps,  especially  adapted  for  proving  up  prop- 
erties, but  which  may  also  prove  suitable  for  permanent  milling.  The  informa- 
tion obtained  is  mainly  derived  from  Gates  Iron  Works  Catalogue,  No.  8. 
Sperry"  gives  results  derived  from  a  year's  work  with  one  of  these  mills. 

The  mill  has  two  stamps  in  one  mortar,  each  weighing  300  pounds.  The 
stamp  drops  from  5  to  8  inches.  The  mortar  has  a  base  23^X21^  inches.  The 
inside  dimension  at  the  discharge  lip  is  12X20  inches,  the  outside  at  the  lip 
is  14X24  inches.  On  the  top  are  four  sockets,  into  which  four  iron  rods  are 
keyed;  upon  the  upper  ends  of  these  rods,  long  screw  threads  are  cut  and  the 
two  steam  cylinders  in  one  casting  are  held  in  place  by  lock  nuts  above  and 
below,  thus  giving  an  easy  vertical  adjustment  of  the  same.  The  casting  com- 
prising the  two  cylinders  is  hung  on  two  trunnions,  giving  it  perfect  freedom 
to  line  itself  with  the  stamp  guides  below.  Lower  down,  on  the  two  rear  rods, 
the  wooden  stamp  guides  and  the  automatic  feeder  (not  shown),  are  attached. 
For  the  latter  either  a  Hendy,  a  TuUock  or  a  special  Gates  feeder  may  be  used. 

The  shoe  and  die  are  7^  inches  diameter.  The  new  shoe  weighs  112  pounds 
and  is  9  inches  high.  The  new  die  weighs  62  pounds  and  is  5  inches  high,  with 
discharge  lip  2  inches  above  it.  This  Mr.  Sperry  raised  to  6  inches  by  a  4-inch 
chuck  block.  The  area  of  the  screens,  which  are  placed  at  the  ends  and  front 
of  the  mortar,  is  540  square  inches  outside  the  frames.  The  net  sizes  of  screens 
inside  the  frames  are:  One  front  screen,  12X19^  inches,  234  square  inches; 
two  side  screens,  each  12X8  inches,  192  square  inches;  total,  426  square  inches. 
The  raising  of  the  height  of  discharge  reduced  this  to  256  square  inches,  but 
did  not  materially  affect  the  speed  of  crushing.  The  screen  slopes  11**.  Sperry 
used  a  20-mesh  iron  wire  screen  which  lasted  150  to  250  hours,  or  for  75  to  136 
tons,  when  it  would  break  along  the  lower  member  of  the  screen  frame.  The 
frame  can  then  be  inverted  and  used  until  the  other  edge  breaks.    The  shoe 
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PIO.  88a. — FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  TREMAIN  STAMP. 

FIG.  886. — SIDE  ELEVATION  OP  TREMAIN  STAMP. 
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does  the  duty  of  the  boss  and  shoe  together  of  the  California  gravity  stamp. 
The  rough  cast  conical  socket  in  the  upper  end  is  fitted  to  the  turned  conical 
end  of  the  stem  by  brass  shims. 

A  collar  bolted  to  a  recess  in  the  stem  serves  to  actuate  the  feeder.  This 
collar  is  made  cup-shaped  to  keep  the  cylinder  oil  from  the  amalgam.  A  care- 
ful engineer  who  feeds  the  required  amount  of  oil — namely,  one  drop  in  three 
to  five  minutes — will  have  no  trouble  with  the  amalgamated  plates.  Cotton 
waste,  soap  chips  and  p'earline,  to  catch  and  emulsify  cylinder  oil,  may  be  used. 

The  stamp  shaft  revolves  accidentally  either  way.  It  has,  however,  three  slots 
or  key  seats  with  wooden  keys  to  run  in  the  same,  to  be  used  in  case  the  stamp 
persists  in  dropping  in  one  position.  When  this  happens,  the  shaft  is  revolved 
to  the  opposite  position  and  held  there  by  the  wooden  key  until  the  difficulty  is 
overcome.  Shoes  and  dies  wear  equal  amounts  and  very  evenly.  Sperry  found 
the  wear  to  be  about  i  inch  or  10  pounds  per  100  tons.  The  available  wearing 
length  of  the  shoe  is  4J  inches,  that  is,  up  to  the  bottom  of  .the  socket  for  the  stem. 

The  stamp  is  self-contained,  bolted  together  in  one  compact  part  and  has  a 
total  height  of  7  feet  6  inches.  The  piston  is  5^  inches  diameter,  with  three 
sets  of  piston  rings  to  make  it  tight;  the  rod  is  4  inches  diameter;  the  total 
striking  weight  of  piston,  stem  and  shoe  is  300  pounds  when  the  shoe  is  new. 
Each  stamp  can,  with  100  pounds  per  square  inch  pressure  of  steam,  make  200 
strokes  per  minute  of  6  inches  in  height.  The  stroke  can  be  increased  to  6| 
inches  and  decreased  to  5  inches,  and  even  less  if  necessary.  It  is  maintained 
constant  in  running  by  adjusting  the  cylinder.  The  number  of  drops  per 
minute  varies  with  the  steam  pressure  in  the  boiler.  For  a  6-inch  stroke  it  is 
as  given  in  Table  80. 

TABLE   80. — NUMBEB  OF  DROPS  OF  A  TBEMAIN   STAMP. 


Boiler  Preasure  per  Square  Inch. 
PoimdB. 

Number  of  I>rqps  of  Each  Stamp 
per  Minute. 

60 
80 
100 

140 
180 
800 

The  two  cylinders  are  alternately  fed  with  steam  below  the  pistons,  having 
an  annular  area  of  11.19  square  inches.  As  the  lower  edge  of  No.  1  piston 
reaches  a  point  1.7  inches  from  the  top  of  its  stroke,  it  passes  a  port  into  which 
the  live  steam  rushes  and  throws  the  main  slide  valve.  The  throwing  of  this 
valve  produces  simultaneously  the  following  actions:  (1)  It  cuts  off  the  steam 
from  the  imder  part  of  No.  1  cylinder;  (2)  it  connects  the  under  part  of  No.  1 
cylinder  with  the  upper  part;  (3)  it  closes  the  exhaust  port  of  the  upper  part 
of  No.  1  cylinder;  (4)  it  opens  steam  feed  to  the  under  part  of  No.  2  cylinder; 
(6)  it  opens  the  exhaust  port  to  the  upper  part  of  No.  2  cylinder;  (6)  it  breaks 
the  connection  between  the  upper  and  under  parts  of  No.  2  cylinder.  A  differ- 
ential action  then  takes  place  in  No.  1  cylinder;  the  steam  is  pressing  down  on 
23.76  square  inches  of  surface  while  it  is  pressing  upward  on  only  11.19  square 
inches.  There  results  a  cushioning  of  the  up  stroke  followed  by  a  rapid  and 
powerful  down  stroke  in  which  the  steam  acts  wholly  expansively.  The  throw 
of  the  valve  to  admit  ste^m  below  No.  1  piston  is  caused  by  No.  2  piston  and  it 
takes  place  after  the  blow  is  struck  by  No.  1  piston  and  stem.  The  cycle  of 
No.  2  piston  is  precisely  the  same.  The  blow  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  an 
800  or  1,000-pound  gravity  stamp  falling  8  inches. 

The  capacity  of  crushing  through  40-mesh  is  given  by  Gates  as  8  to  20  tons 
per  24  hours  according  to  the  rock,  average  10  to  15  tons  for  ordinary  quartz, 
consuming,  according  to  speed,  7  to  10  horse  power.     Gates  furnishes  eithor 
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10  or  15  horse  power  boiler,  but  recommends  the  latter,  to  meet  the  extra  calls 
it  may  be  asked  for,  for  example,  pumping  water  for  the  mill.  One  cord  of  good 
pine  wood  runs  it  24  hours  and  IJ  miner's  inches,  or  800  gallons  of  water  per 
hour  suffice.  It  is  better  to  allow  1,000  gallons  if  it  is  to  be  had.  Sperry  found 
the  capacity  to  be  9.6  tons  on  hard  and  19.2  tons  on  soft  quartz  ore  through  20 
mesh  per  24  hours ;  he  needed  3,000  gallons,  or  12^  tons  water  per  ton  ore  when 
apron  plates  sloped  1\  inches  per  foot,  owing  to  much  iron  in  the  ore,  but  reduced 
it  to  1,000  gallons  or  4  tons  water  per  ton  ore  by  adopting  2  inches  per  foot 
slope  of  apron  plates. 

Gates  claims  that  80%  of  the  total  amalgam  is  caught  on  the  lip  plate  and  inside 
the  battery,  using  small  plates  in  the  corners.  Sperry  found  the  scour  on  these 
corner  plates  too  great,  even  when  protected  by  a  screen,  also  that  a  plate  up  on 
the  high  chuck  block  was  not  satisfactory,  so  that  very  little  amalgamation  was 
accomplished  inside  the  mortar.  Gates  now  recommends  a  plate  at  the  rear 
sloping  45**.  Sperry  found  that  he  used  2.4  cords  dry  spruce  and  pine  per  24 
hours,  or  ^  cord  of  wood  per  ton  of  ore.  This  indicates  12  horse  power  re- 
quired for  his  stamps,  but  it  could  have  beeen  greatly  reduced  if  the  boiler  had 
been  covered  with  non-conductor. 

This  stamp  mill  can  be  erected  in  four  to  eight  days.  It  is  made  in  two 
forms,  portable  or  not.  The  machine  weighs  3,300  pounds,  is  complete  in  itself 
and  only  needs  a  substantial  mortar  block. 

Sperry  obtained  from  Gunnison  (Colorado)  ore  stamped  through  20-mesh 
screen: 


Weight. 

AsBay  per  Ton. 

Per  Gent  of  Total  { 

Gold. 

SflTer. 

Gold. 

SllTer. 

On40meeh 

rhrough  40  on    ao  meah 

eOon    80     "    

soon  100     "    

"      lOOmesh 

8.69( 
48.6)e 

$14.00 
18.00 
14.00 
16.00 
80.40 

1.00 
1.87 

18.07X 

6.1« 
66.70)( 

98.7JC 
2-4^ 

66.6)C 

lOO.Ojt 

100.009( 

100.09( 

The  ore  by  careful  laboratory  test,  yielded  48  to  60%,  average  50%,  of 
its  gold  to  amalgamation.  The  mill  yield  ranged  from  40  to  55%,  averaging 
45%.  During  the  last  month  the  laboratory  test  yielded  52%  and  the  mill 
yielded  49.8%. 

Paul  Hanson  and  M.  C.  Davis,  of  Wolf  Creek,  Oregon,  each  of  whom  had 
run  a  machine  for  a  year,  testify  that  there  has  been  no  expense  for  repairs, 
while  Sperry's  only  expense  during  a  year,  was  for  a  few  bolts. 

The  machine  has  to  be  properly  cared  for  in  order  to  do  good  work.  If  the 
shoes  and  dies  are  not  of  the  same  height  for  both  stems,  it  will  give  trouble. 
For  these  reasons  it  has  been  condemned  by  some  who  have  attempted  to  run  it 
in  the  careless,  go-as-you-please  fashion  which  frequently  occurs  with  gravity 
stamps. 

Pneumatic  and  Spring  Stamps. 

§  125.  These  machines  aim  to  get  the  heavy  blow  and  high  speed  of  the  light 
steam  stamps,  combined  with  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  power  of  fall  stamps 
derived  from  driving  many  stamps  by  one  engine  of  economical  design.  Power 
is  transmitted  by  crank,  connecting  rod,  cross  head,  air  cylinder  or  spring  to  the 
stamp.  They  all  seek  to  deliver  their  blow?  at  high  velocity  before  the  crank 
has  reached  its  lower  dead  center,  and  partly  on  this  account  and  partly  also 
owing  to  the  variable  height  of  rock  upon  the  die,  they  require  an  elastic  con- 
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nection  between  the  cross  head  and  the  stamp  head  which  strikes  the  blow. 
The  design  of  a  satisfactory  elastic  connection  has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
introduction  of  these  stamps;  beside,  they  all  have  high  costs  for  repairs.  They 
are  suited  for  medium  rather  than  fine  crushing,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  using 
fine  screens  on  large  surfaces.  Brief  mention  will  be  m^de  of  several  varieties 
of  these  stamps. 


PIG.  89J.— 

CYLINDER 

OF  THE 
PHOENIX 
STAMP. 


FIQ.    89a. — PH(ENIX    ATMOSPHERIC    STAMP. 


§  126.  The  Ph(Enix  Atmospheric  Stamp. — For  many  years  a  pneumatic 
stamp  was  used  on  native  copper  rock  at  the  Phoenix  mine  of  Lake  Superior. 
Its  discontinuance  there  was  due  to  the  shutting  down  of  the  mine.  In  this 
stamp  (see  Figs.  89a  and  896),  the  stamp  heads  are  air  cylinders  with  pistons, 
the  rods  of  which  are  given  a  reciprocating  motion  in  guides  by  a  crank  shaft. 
The  motion  is  communicated  to  the  stamp  head  by  the  compression  of  the  air 
alternately  above  and  below  the  piston.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  or 
stamp  head  is  attached  the  shoe  which  takes  the  wear.  The  mortar,  dies  and 
scrwns  are  mounted  much  in  tlio  same  way  as  in  a  California  gold  stamp  mill, 
except  that  six  stamps  are  used  in  a  mortar  instead  of  five.     The  crank  shaft 
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has  six  cranks  which  divide  equally  the  circle.  The  order  of  drop  appears  from 
the  figure  to  be  1,  6,  3,  5,  2,  4.  Each  battery  has  its  own  independent  engine 
attached  to  it.  The  cylinders  have  stuffing  boxes  above  and  are  stopped  off  air 
tight  at  14  inches  down,  giving  the  piston,  which  is  4^  inches  in  diameter,  a 
cylinder  14  inches  long  in  which  to  travel.  The  whole  length  of  the  head,  with 
shoe  attached,  is  54  inches.  The  head  runs  in  guides  in  the  cover  of  the  mortar. 
The  cylinders  each  have  two  sets  of  small  holes  for  admission  and  emission  of 
air.  These  ensure  a  more  elastic  air  cushion,  increase  the  force  of  the  blow  and 
reduce  the  jar  and  noise.  The  stamp  strikes  130  blows  per  minute  and  the  six 
stamps  reduce  40  tons  of  amygdaloid  rock  in  24  hours  to  pass  through  a  ^  -inch 
diameter  hole.     The  mill  is  said  to  be  expensive  in  repairs. 

Khause's  Pneumatic  Stamp. — This  stamp  was  used  at  the  Hecla  tail  house 
of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Co.  for  many  years  to  crush  included  grains  of  native 
copper  from  A-  inch  in  diameter  down  to  yV  i^^ch  in  diameter.  The  niachine  * 
was  mounted  one  stamp  to  a  mortar  much  like  a  small-sized  Ball  steam  stamp. 
The  frame  consisted  of  two  strong  posts  with  cross  timbers  to  guide  the  stamp 
rod  and  ci^oss  head,  and  at  the  top  having  a  shaft,  a  driving  pulley,  a  fly-wheel 
and  a  crank.  The  power  from  the  crank  was  conveyed  by  connecting  rod  and 
cross  head  to  a  large  piston  playing  up  and  down  in  a  pneumatic  cylinder  some- 
thing like  12  inches  diameter  and  20  inches  long.  The  condition  of  the  lifting 
air  cushion  and  striking  air  cushion  was  regulated  by  placing  admission  check 
valves  and  emission  check  valves  as  well  as  air  cocks  in  suitable  places  in  the 
wall  of  the  cylinder,  the  idea  being  to  strike  a  hard  blow  and  at  the  same  time 
to  raise  the  cylinder  as  high  as  possible.  This  pneumatic  cylinder  was  con- 
nected with  the  stamp  rod,  which  was  widened  below  and  keyed  to  the*  "shoe  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Ball  stamp.  The  capacity  of  this  stamp  was  15  to- 26  tons 
in  24  hours,  crushed  to  pass  through  a  iV-i^ch  hole,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  shoe  and  the  care  with  which  it  was  fed.  Its  best  work  was  done  with  a 
layer  \  inch  thick  on  the  die.  This  stamp  was  finally  replaced  by  Heberli  mills, 
which  required  less  repairs  and  had  greater  capacity. 

The  Husband  and  Sholl  Stamps  are  of  this  class  and  are  much  luce  the 
Krause  stamp.  The  Husband  stamp  has  a  constant  stream  of  water  flowing 
through  the  piston  to  keep  it  cool.  A  battery  of  four  Husband  stamps  crushed 
100  tons  of  moderately  hard  Cornish  tin  ore  in  24  hours  through  a  No.  36  screen, 
using  93.6  indicated  horse  power.  The  cost  of  repairs  for  12  months,  including 
shoes  and  dies,  was  9  cents  per  ton**. 

MoRisoN^s  High  Speed  Stamp  is  a  recent  invention  and  combines  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  pneumatic  and  gravity  stamp. 

§  127.  Spring  Stamps  replace  the  cylinder  and  piston  of  the  pneumatic  stamp 
by  some  form  of  spring.  Three  designs  of  this  class  of  stamps  are  here  noted : 
the  Ellenbecker,  the  Patterson  Elephant  ore  stamp-,  and  Dunham's  spring  stamp. 

The  Ellenbecker  stamp  was  used  many  years  at  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  tail 
houses  for  crushing  included  grains,  ^-inch  maximum  diameter,  to  about  ^V^^^h 
diameter.  In  this,  the  flexible  connection  was  made  by  a  spring  somewhat  like 
a  carriage  spring  consisting  of  many  layers  of  rubber  belt,  wound  in  elliptical 
form.  The  difficulty  met  with  in  this  machine  lay  in  the  heating  of  the  spring, 
for,  after  it  had  been  run  a  few  hours,  it  had  to  be  stopped  to  cool  ofif.  Tho 
rubber  also  rapidly  deteriorated.  For  this  reason  it  was  replaced  by  the  Krause 
pneumatic  stamp. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GEAVITY  STAMPS. 
128.  Phikciplb  of  Action. — Gravity  stamps  are  lifted  by  cams  and  drop 

.a 


A  Mortar  block. 

B.  Mudsills. 

C  Cross  sills. 

D.  Poets. 

E.  Platform, 

F.  O.  Buckstaves. 
H.  Lower  guide  timbers. 
/.  Upper  guide  timbers. 

FIG.    90. — PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  GRAVITY   STAMPS. 

by  their  own  weight.     The  most  highly  developed  mill  of  this  class  is  called  the 
California  Stamp  Mill  (see  Figs.  90,  91a  and  916).     This  stamp  mill  consists 
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of  a  mortar  J,  standing  upon  a  mortar  block  A,  The  stamps  are  lifted  by  cams 
V,  keyed  to  a  cam  shaft  R,  and  drop  in  the  mortar.  A  strong  frame  supports 
the  cam  shaft  and  the  driving  gear.  A  single  mortar  has  from  one  to  six  stamps 
dropping  in  it.  Five  is  the  almost  universal  number  in  this  country.  One 
mortar  with  the  accompanying  stamps,  cams,  frames,  etc.,  is  called  a  stamp 
battery.    Tliis  machine  may  be  described  in  detail  as  follows: 

§  129.  Foundation. — The  f oimdation  of  a  battery  is  of  prime  importance ; 
if  it  is  not  well  made  the  battery  cannot  be  run  at  full  capacity  lest  it  shaie  to 
pieces.  A  trench  is  generally  dug  in  gravel  or  blasted  in  rock  to  receive  the 
mortar  block.  This  trench  is  usually  the  length  of  the  mortar  block  plus  two 
feet  at  each  end  and  may  be  the  width  plus  two  feet  at  each  side,  more  or  less. 
This  is  sometimes  walled  in  with  masonry,  as  in  Eig.  92.  The  bottom  is  gen- 
erally leveled  with  a  layer  of  concrete  or  sand  or  clay  well  tamped  in.  In  regard 
to  the  use  of  concrete,  Hardman  says  it  should  not  be  less  than  30  inches  thick, 
otherwise  it  may  crumble  and  give  trouble.  Its  use  saves  the  more  accurate 
leveling  of  the  rock,  which  is  necessary  when  sand  is  used.  The  use  of  sand  is 
simply  to  level  up  with  a  thin  layer  the  last  of  the  irregularities  of  the  rock.  On 
the  sand  or  concrete  may  be  placed  two  layers  of  2-inch  plank  spiked  together. 
These  planks  also  save  time  in  construction  by  avoiding  the  necessity  of  smooth- 
ing the  rock. 

The  North  Star  Mill  (see  Fig.  92)  has  beneath  the  mortar  block  a  layer  of  con- 
crete 2  feet  thick  and  walls  of  ashlar  masonry  3  feet  thick  around  the  sides  of 
the  trench." 

§  130.  The  Mortab  Block  (see  Figs.  90  to  92  inclusive)  consists  of  timbers 
or  planks  on  end  which  stand  upon  the  sand  tamping,  the  planks  or  the  concrete, 
or  they  may  be  carved  out  to  fit  the  rough  surface  of  the  rock.  It  may  be  made 
of  a  length  suitable  for  5,  10  or  20  stamps.    The  first  is  the  usual  construction. 


TABLE   81. — MOBTAR  BLOCKS. 
AbbreTiations.— Ft.=feet;  In.slnches;  No.=Dumber. 


Xfll 
No. 

Depth. 

Lenffth. 

Width. 

Foundation. 

Material 

How  Fastened. 

ffi 

FL   la. 
12      0 
9      0 
14       0 
12      0 
12       9 

Ft.  In. 

Ft. 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 

In. 

8 

Solid  roJi*.'.!.* 
Concrete  (6).. 
Solid  rock.... 

8-inch  plank  on  end.  (<t)..  ••...... 

M 

4    10 

IT 

6     0 

2-inch  planks. \,\ 

By  wire  spikes. 
See  Fig.  & 

ff7 

8Qx80-inch  timbers 

ffi 

fiO 

Solid  rock.... 

SOxSO-inch  timbers 

By  l-inch  bolts. 
By  1-inch  bolts. 

80 

81 

14       0 
19       0 

A< 

18       0 
9       2 
10       0 

10****6* 
9       0 
10       0 

•  <*4 
14       0 
10       0 

9       0 
12       0 

4    10 
4     8 

}4n 
"1    \ 

el8     0 

el8     0 

el8     0 

4    10 

4     6 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

\ 

SoUdrock.... 
SoUdrock.... 
Solid  rock  or 
concrete... 
SoUdrock,... 

88x80-inch  timbers 

88 

2xl2-inch  planks 

By  80-penny  spUces. 

By  keys  and  six  1^-inch  bolts. 

By  spikes  6  inches  long. 

«1 

87 
88 

Spruce,  pine  or  suRarpine,  80x  \ 

80  inches \ 

Spruce  6x2  in.,  and  12x2  in.  (d). . 
8 timbers 

71 

Concrete 

By  six  1-inch  bolts. 

n 

SoUdrock.... 
SoUdrock.... 

Pine 

74 

75 
78 

SoUdrock(/) 

By  three  IM-inch  bolts. 

77 

m 

4     7 
el8     0 

6     0 
elO     0 

4     8 

2 
2 
8 
2 
2 

0 
6 
2 

Solid  rock.... 
SoUdrock.... 

3  timbers 

' *  * 

88 

84 

SoUdrock.... 
SoUdrock.... 
SoUdrock.... 

24x8b-incii  timbers. 

87 

18xl2-lneh  timbers. 

88 

Planks 

<a)  With  width  parallel  to  cam  shaft.  (6)  2  feet  thick,  (c)  For  four  batteries  (see  Fig.  98).  (d)  Planed  and 
Jointad.  (e)  This  is  the  length  over  all.  The  author  is  in  doubt  whether  these  are  individual  or  combined 
mortar  blocks.    (/)  Leveled  by  sand,    {g)  Horizontal  stick  of  Oregon  pine  2  feet  square,  laid  on  six  transverse 


As  shown  by  Table  81,  mortar  blocks  vary  in  size  from  squared  timbers  30X30 
inches  down  to  planks  2X12  inches  on  end  laid  together,  breaking  joint  and 
held  together  by  bolts,  or  timber  buckstavQs  and  bolts.     Planks  are  better  than 
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FIG.  91a. — SIDB  ELEVATION  OF  STAMP  MILL. 

timbers,  because  sounder  wood  can  be  chosen,  their  ends  are  more  easily  carved 
to  fit  the  rock  and  thej^  are  easier  to  take  down.  The  timber  which  is  used  in 
the  mortar  blocks  is  exposed  to  hard  usage  as  to  vibrations,  stresses,  and  decay. 


g   130 
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It  will  be  a  proper  matter  for  the  millwright  to  consider  whether  one  of  the 
methods  of  preserving  timber,  for  example,  ereosoting,  kyanizing,  Bumettizing, 
or  tarring  may  not  be  employed  to  advantage.  The  last-mentioned  is  report^ 
to  have  l^n  used  beneficially  in  a  number  of  instances. 

The  top  of  the  mortar  block  should  be  made  perfectly  flat  to  avoid  a  convex 


no.   91&. — ^FBOKT  ELEVATION   OF   STAMP   MILL. 

or  concave  bearing  either  of  which  might  crack  the  mortar.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered good  construction  to  connect  the  mortar  blocks  rigidly  to  the  frame  on 
account  of  the  additional  jar  produced. 

The  mortar  blocks  extend  1^  inches  more  or  less  beyond  the  sides  of  the 
mortar  flanges.    They  are,  however,  of  the  same  length  as  the  mortar.    They 
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are  held  vertical  by  tamping  stamp  sand,  rock,  loam  or  concrete  all  around  them 
to  fill  the  pit. 

In  a  recent  addition  to  Mill  55  the  mortars  each  rest  upon  a  7-ton  block  of 
cast  iron  and  these  blocks  are  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  concrete.  A  similar  ar- 
rangement occurs  in  the  new  300-stamp  mill  recently  added  to  the  Alaska-Tread- 
well  plant  on  Douglas  Island^  Alaska. 

Concrete  mortar  blocks  are  cheaper  and  more  durable  than  those  made  of 
wood.  It  is  claimed  that  they  lack  the  resilience  of  timber  on  end^  which  gives 
greater  life  to  the  parts.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  Lake  Superior  copper  mills 
it  has  been  proved  for  steam  stamps  that  the  more  solid  the  foundation,  the 
greater  will  be  the  capacity,  without  causing  increased  breakage  (see  §  108). 

The  mill  of  the  Banner  mine,  Oroville,  Cal.,  has  just  put  in  a  solid  concrete 
mortar  block  for  20  stamps,  of  the  dimensions  shown  in  Fig.  94,  and  the  first 
month's  run  with  it  leads  to  the  expectation  that  5  tons  in  24  hours  can  be 
crushed  per  stamp.  It  is  estimated  that  the  improvement  due  to  concrete  over 
wood  will  be  at  least  \  ton  per  stamp  per  24  hours.  Except  for  an  intervening 
rubber  sheet  of  pure  gum  \  inch  thick,  the  mortar  rests  directly  on  the  concrete, 
the  holding  down  bolts  being  bedded  in  the  concrete.  The  stamps  weigh  1,065 
pounds  each  and  drop  4  inches  110  times  per  minute.  The  height  of  (uscharge 
is  4  inches  and  the  screen  is  30  mesh.  The  diameter  of  the  shoe  is  9  inches. 
A  single  discharge  mortar  is  used.  The  ore  is  hard  quartz  in  thin  parallel  veins, 
with  stringers  of  slate  between. 

When^  it  is  necessary  to  found  a  mortar  on  marshy  or  unreliable  ground  a 
pit  is  dug  1  to  3  feet  deep  and  large  enough  to  hold  the  horizontal  frame  about 
to  be  described.  The  bottom  is  carefully  leveled,  and  bottom  timbers  12X12 
inches  X18  feet  are  laid  horizontally  at  right  angles  to  the  cam  shaft  at  dis- 
tances apart  corresponding  to  the  posts.  For  five  stamps  two,  and  for  ten 
stamps  three,  bottom  timbers  are  used.  If  the  ground  is  very  unreliable,  the 
space  between  these  bottom  timbers  is  filled  up  with  like  timbers.  If  not  so 
bad,  the  space  immediately  underneath  the  mortars  is  filled  with  short  blocks 
12X12X24  inches,  parallel  to  the  bottom  timbers.  Next  above,  six  mud  sills 
of  12  X  12-inch  timbers  are  laid  parallel  to  the  cam  shaft.  Two  are  in  contact 
with  each  other  and  lie  under  the  mortars.  Two  more  divide  the  space  to  the 
ends  of  the  bottom  timbers  and  the  remaining  two  are  placed  at  those  ends. 
Upon  the  mud  sills  lie  the  cross  sills,  which  are  like  the  bottom  timbers.  All 
three  sets  are  now  strongly  bolted  together  by  vertical  bolts  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  timbers  are  filled  with  stones,  gravel  or  loam.  The  mortar  block  is 
now  made  by  laying  a  horizontal  timber,  20X20  inches  to  30X30  inches,  par- 
allel to  the  cam  shaft,  upon  the  frame  just  described,  and  long  enough  to  support 
the  one  or  two  mortars  and  the  two  or  three  posts.  The  mortar  block  is  bolted 
to  the  frame  and  the  posts  are  mortised  into  the  mortar  block. 

In  the  Dahlonega  district  of  Georgia*^,  with  stamps  weighing  only  450  pounds 
each,  the  above  construction  is  common  even  in  solid  ground  (see  Figs.  95a  and 
956).  In  Mill  77  the  mortar  block  is  a  horizontal  timber,  24X24  inches,  of 
Oregon  pine,  lying  on  six  cross  sills  8  feet  long.  In  this  mill  the  mortar  blocks 
of  timbers  on  end  gave  trouble  by  breaking  stamp  stems,  owing  to  the  long, 
high  drop  of  the  stamps.    This  type  of  mortar  block  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  96. 

§  131.  Placing  the  Mobtar. — Upon  the  mortar  block  three  thicknesses  of 
common  house  blankets,  costing  $9  per  pair,^^  coated  with  tar  on  both  sides,  are 
placed,  or  blankets  may  be  used  without  tar,  or  sheet  rubber  i  to  |  inch  thick 
may  be  used.  This  packing  gives  an  even  bearing,  reduces  the  jar  to  a  minimum 
and  prevents  dirt  from  entering  to  destroy  the  level.  Vertical  bolts.  If  to  IJ 
inches  in  diameter  and  3  to  4  feet  long,  for  holding  down  the  mortar  are  set  into 
the  mortar  block.    These  may  have  nuts  and  washers,  or  keys  and  washers 
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FIG.    92. — NORTH   STAB   STAMP   MILL. 


no.   94. — CONCRETE   MORTAR   BLOCK  AT  THE  BANNER   MINE. 
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below,  for  which  recesses  have  been  cut  in  the  side  of  the  mortar  block  (see  Figs. 
91a  and  91&)  or  they  may  be  eye-bolts  which  have  been  let  into  the  sides  of  the 
mortar  blocks,  and  which  are  held  by  horizontal  2-inch  bolts  passing  through 
the  eyes  and  through  the  mortar  block.  With  the  latter,  the  mortar  is  more 
securely  and  evenly  tied  to  the  block,  and  the  block  is  more  easily  replaced." 
Table  82  shows  the  kind  and  size  of  bolts  recommended  by  manufacturers.    In 


PIO.  95a. — BIDE  ELEVATION  OP  THE  HALL  STAMP  MILL  USED  IN  THE  DAHLONEGA- 

DISTBIOT,    GEOBQIA. 

TABLE   82.— BOLTS   POR   HOLDINQ   DOWN   THE   MORTAR. 


Manufacturer. 

Kind  of  Bolt. 

Number  of  Bolts 
per  Mortar. 

Diameter  of  Bolt 
Inches. 

"X2?* 

Frafler&  Chalmers 

McFarlaae 

Key  and  ivasher. 

Eye  bolt. 

K^  and  washer. 

8 

ii 

I 

82 
88 
80 

IJnion  Iron  Workfl.  - . .  t  t  . . . . 

8 
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no.  956. — ntoNT  elevation  of  the  bahb. 
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Mill  67,  12  threads  to  the  inch  were  found  to  hold  better  than  6  threads  to  the 
inch  on  l^-inch  bolts. 

The  Dahlonega  light  mortars  with  stamps  weighing  450  pounds  are  held  down 
by  wedges  across  the  top  of  the  mortars  and  are  held  against  lateral  movement 
by  a  rib  running  lengthwise,  cast  upon  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  and  let  into 
the  mortar  block  (see  Fig.  96a). 

The  Stamp  Frames. — These  structures  are  madfe  to  support  the  cam  shafts 
and  generally  the  main  shaft,  and  also  to  guide  the  stamps.  They  are  made 
of  wood,  cast  iron,  steel  or  wrought  iron.  They  consist  of  the  mud  sills,  cross 
sills,  posts,  braces  and  guide  timbers. 


A.  Die. 

B.  Shoe. 

C.  Mortar. 


JD.  Position  of  rear  inside  plate. 
F.  Boss. 
O.  Stem. 


H.  Amalgamating  table. 
K.  Position  of   nont   inside 
plate. 


PIG.  96. — ^A  GILPIN  COUNTY    (COLORADO)    STAMP  MILL. 


§  132.  Mud  Sills.— (See  Figs.  90-92).— These  are  commonly  three  or  four 
in  number;  six  are  sometimes  used.  They  are  12X12  inches  to  24X24  inches 
in  section,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  stamps,  and  they  run  the  whole  length 
of  the  mill  parallel  to  the  cam  shafts.  Sometimes  they  rest  upon  and  are 
bolted  to  masonry.  Two  of  them  are  near  the  mortar  blocks,  one  on  each  side. 
The  others  are  distributed  to  suit  the  frame.  Table  83  shows  the  sizes  of  mud 
gills  recommended  by  manufacturers  and  authors. 
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MiU^  Mannfacturer, 
or  Author. 

Number  of 
Sills. 

Size  of  Sill. 

Length. 

Weight  of 
Stamps. 

Mill  57 

8or4 

Inches. 
14x16 

18x18 

14x14 
12x12 
14x16 
.  16x16  or  16x18 
24x18 
24x24 

Feet  Inches. 

Pounds. 
880 

[    800 

(■» 

[  1,000 
800 

MU164(a). 

j        28        0 
'    (4  batteries.) 
7       10 
(1  battery.) 

Fraser  &  Chalmers. . 

MoFarlane 

Union  Iron  Works. . . 
Loai8>' 

j        20        4 
1    (4  batteries.) 
Length  of  the  mill, 
t        28        0 
1    (4  batteries.) 

Egle8ton*(b) 

EisslerT 

(a)  Laid  in  concrete.    (6)  ConsoUdated  Virginia  mill. 

§133.  Cross  Sills  (see  Figs.  90-92)  are  12X16  inches  to  20X24  inches, 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  stamps,  and  13  to  29  feet  long,  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  frame.  They  are  laid  horizontally  across  the  mud  sills,  to  which 
they  are  notched  and  bolted.  They  are  placed  one  under  each  post  and  conse- 
quently there  should  be  two,  or  one  of  double  size,  under  the  center  post  of  two 
adjacent  batteries,  where  the  weight  is  double  that  upon  the  end  sills.  Table  84 
shows  the  sizes  of  cross  sills. 


TABLE    84.— CROSS    SILLS. 

Mill,  Manufacturer 
or  Author. 

Sixe. 

Length. 

MinB7....  

MlMM(w),    ,T.. 

Inches. 

12x16 
j     14x18  and 
1     20x24 

12x18 

12x18 

12x18 

12x18 

15x16 
20x20  and  14x20 

18x24 

Ft    In. 
18       1 
14       0 
24       0 
20       0 

16  0 
10       0 

17  6 

Mm67 

Fraser  &  Chalmers. . 

McFarlane 

Union  Iron  Works. . . 
Loulpi* 

^eSS"'*^ 

28       0 
18       0 

.     .              .11 

(a)niii  mffl  has  twenty  stamps  in  one  frame  and  has  five  cross  sills,  or  one  under  Moh  post.  The  twooitt- 
■Me  ones  are  14x18  inohes,  and  24  feet  long.  The  middle  one  is  20x24  inches,  and  24  feet  long.  The  other  two 
are  14x18  inches,  and  14  feet  long.    They  are  made  of  spruce  or  sugar  pine.    (6)  Consolidated  Virginia  mill. 

§  134.  The  Posts. — (See  Figs.  90-92). — Upon  the  cross  sills  stand  the  posts 
in  frames  for  ten  or  twenty  stamps.  The  end  posts  are  12X24  inches  in  section 
in  11  mills,  14X24  inches  in  2  mills  and  11^X23  inches  in  1  mill.  The  middle 
posts  are  24X24  inches  in  5  mills,  12X24  inches  in  5  mills,  20X24  inches  in  3 
mills,  and  23^X23^  inches  in  1  mill.  When  four  batteries  are  framed  together, 
the  posts  next  the  end  are  the  same  size  as  the  end  posts.  A  12X24-in(m  post 
may  be  made  from  two  12X  12-inch  timbers,  but  the  surfaces  must  be  true  and 
they  must  be  pin  doweled  and  thoroughly  bolted.  Such  posts  were  in  good  con- 
dition after  six  years'  wear."    Table  85  shows  dimensions  of  posts. 


TABLE   85. — POSTS 

xmorHAimCMtnrar. 

Height 

Distance  from  Top  of 
Cross  8111  to  Top  of 

Clear  Space  between 

Lower  Guide  to  Cen- 
ter of  Cam  Shaft 

mnsr.  (ax 

Mffl64..... 

FnMwr&ChahnflTS.... 
IfcFarliUie. 

Ft 

21 

21 

28 

19 

22 

In. 
8 
8 
8 
4 
0 

Ft          In. 
10             8 

0             2 

10       im 

Ft         In. 

6  8 

7  6 
6             6 

6  8 

7  4 

Ft         In. 
8            1 
2            7 

i     \ 

Union  Iron  Works 

S            8 

(a)  See  Figure  98. 
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The  posts  are  mortised  or  let  into  the  cross  sills.  Buckstaves  are  placed  over 
the  cross  sills  on  each  side  of  the  mortar  block  (see  Figs  91a  and  92),  and  are 
bolted  horizontally  through  the  posts  from  front  to  rear.    They  may  rest  on 


FIG.  97. — PLAIN  WOODEN  GUIDES. 


^^^^ 


no.  98. — SECTIONAL  GUIDES  OF  WOOD  AND 
CAST  IBON, 


Fia.  99. — ACME  GUIDE* 


FIG.   100a.— FARGO   GUIDES. 


ft    ft    t 


FIG.  1006. — DETAILS  OF  FABGO  GUIDE. 


the  cross  sills  and  be  bolted  vertically  to  them.  In  some  cases  (see  Pig.  90) 
there  are  also  horizontal  buckstaves  extending  about  J  inch  above  the  top  of  the 
mortar  block  and  serving  to  keep  the  rubber  from  squeezing  out.  From  12  to 
16  feet  above  the  top  of  the  cross  sill  the  posts  are  notched  in,  nearly  to  the 
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center,  to  receive  the  cam  shaft  boxes.  These  notches  may  be  cut  either  in  the 
front  or  the  rear  sides  of  the  posts,  according  as  front  cams  or  rear  cams  are 
used. 

§  135.  Guide  Timbers. — The  two  guide  timbers  (see  Figs.  90-92),  which  are 
about  14  inches  square,  are  notched  and  bolted  to  the  posts  upon  the  same  side 
as  the  cam  shaft  boxes,  and  are  in  the  clear,  about  3  feet  distant  above  and 
below  respectively  from  the  center  of  the  cam  shaft.  The  lower  timber  is  fre- 
quently made  a  little  larger  than  the  upper.  They  usually  extend  the  length 
of  the  two  or  four  batteries,  according  to  the  frame  used.  These  guide  timbers 
must  be  far  enough  apart  to  allow  for  the  sweep  of  the  cam,  plus  the  height  of 
the  tappet,  with  suflBcient  clearance.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  guide  timbers 
are  the  guides  (see  Fig.  91a). 

§  136.  Guides  are  provided  to  keep  the  stamp  rods  vertical  while  they  rise 
and  fall ;  to  this  end  their  chief  duty  is  to  resist  the  side  thrust  of  the  cams.  In 
the  various  designs  that  have  been  adopted,  simplicity  and  the  reduction  of  fric- 
tion and  wear  are  the  main  features  sought. 

The  ordinary  guide  (see  Fig.  97)  is  of  two  planks,  each  3  to  8  inches  thick 
and  12  to  19  inches  wide,  yielding  a  bearing  of  that  length.  Half  the  bearing 
for  the  stamp  stem  is  cut  from  each  plank  with  the  grain  horizontal.  At 
the  Homestake  mill  they  are  held  to  the  guide  timbers  by  eight  J-inch  bolts.  At 
the  start  they  are  shimmed  apart  and  as  they  wear,  the  shims  are  thinned  in 
until  they  are  taken  out  altogether,  and  as  they  wear  further,  the  inner  surfaces 
are  planed  off  to  restore  the  diameter  of  the  holes.  During  this  period  they  are 
lined  up  by  putting  in  shims  between  the  rear  guide  and  the  guide  timbers.  The 
woods  are  preferred  in  this  order:  Oak,  hickory,  heart  of  maple,  and  pine.  At 
the  Oriental  mill,  Victoria,  eucalyptus  guides  last  16  years.** 

Wooden  guides  with  grain  parallel  to 

the  stamp  stem,  called  parallel  grain  bear- 

>t]fe*^^j^=='*^     jsJiiE^B^ir-!  ings,  give  less  friction  and  last  longer  than 

(O^  ^^^T'^^^X^k^t^^Bl^^  those  with  horizontal   grain.''*      To  get 

^  r^/^^^HKFSJ  these  bearings,  sectional  guides  must  be 

used.      An  additional  advantage  of  seo- 
/^  K^,^ /Rr^i   ;  k^o  tional  guides  is,  that  the  blocks  of  one 

^  r<^  ,<^ P^-j ill-;g^ ^ )  bearing  can  be  removed  without  disturbing 

those  of  the  next,  and  adjustment  can  be 
made  for  each  individual  stamp. 

At  Mill  62,  ordinary  guides  of  maple 
are  used  until  worn  out.  Then  square 
holes  are  cut  in  them  and  bushings  of  maple  or  beech,  made  in  halves,  are  put 
in  to  take  the  wear. 

A  soft  wood  guide  with  large  holes  and  four  hard  wood  keys,  forming  four 
parallel  grain  bearings  for  each  stem,  overcame  the  cost  of  renewing  soft 
wood  guides.**'  The  take  up  of  this  and  all  the  preceding  forms  of  guides 
except  the  ordinary  form  is  to  allow  for  both  side  and  end  wear. 

A  cast-iron  guide  with  vertical  wood  bearings  is  shown  in  Fig.  98.  The 
Acme  guide  is  shown  in  Fig.  99.  The  Fargo  guide  is  shown  in  Figs.  100a  and 
1006.  The  take-up  of  the  Fargo  and  Acme  is  for  end  wear  only.  An  iron  guide 
lined  with  hard  wood,  with  end  grain  is  shown  in  Fig.  101.  The  take-up  of  this 
is  for  both  side  and  end  wear. 

Mill  64  uses  on  ten  stamps  plain,  sectional,  cast-iron  guides  without  babbitt, 
with  the  hard  scale  removed  by  an  emery  wheel.  They  are  called  the  Globe  bat- 
tery stem  guides.  After  six  months^  use  they  show  no  wear  on  the  guides  or 
stems,  and  are  very  handy  for  repairing  one  stamp  at  a  time,  and  they  keep  the 
stem  in  a  vertical  position  better  than  the  ordinary  form. 


PIG.    101. — ^ALLIS  GUIDE. 
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The  Tenth  TJ.  S.  Census"'  gives  cast  iron  babbitted,  cast  iron  lined  with  raw 
hide,  and  brass,  as  being  used  for  guides,  but  notes  nine  instances  only  of  iron 
guides,  while  it  records  244  of  wood.  Iron  guides  are  quite  generally  used  in 
Australia.^* 

Table  86  shows  the  details  of  the  guides  found  in  the  mills.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  ordinary  guide  occurs  in  17  out  of  25  mills.  The  millmen  prefer  it 
over  the  patent  guides  on  the  market  on  account  of  its  simplicity.  They  claim 
that  the  latter  have  too  many  bolts,  nuts  and  wedges  in  their  make  up,  and  are, 
therefore,  very  bothersome  to  change  and  readjust. 

TABLE   86.r— GUIDES. 


Mill 
No. 


Pattern. 


MaterlaL 


Length  Along 
Stem. 


TbicknofM. 
(Both  HalyeB.) 


Life. 


Greased  bjr 


Inches. 


Inches. 


Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary  

j  Ordinary  id), 
1  Sectional  (e). 
SeotionaL 

Ordinary 

Sectional  (9)... 

Acme 

Ordinary 

Secuonai 

SectionaL 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Acme 

Fargo 

Fargo. 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 


Pine 

Maple 

Hard  wood... 

Wood 

Maple 

Oak  or  hard  pine 

Oak 

Oak. 


14 


(a) 


8 

6 

ih) 


9  months 

1  year  or  more. 

10  years. 


( Grease  scraped  from 

1  journal  hoxes  in  milL 

Tallow. 

Fraser^s  axle  grease. 

Machine  oiL 


Maple 

Oak  or  maple.. 

Cast  iron 

Oast  iron  (/)... 

Oak  orpine.... 

Yellow  biroh. . . 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood 

Cast  lron(/).. 
Cast  iron(/).. 

Maple 

Oat 

Pitch  pine 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood 

Hard  wood.... 


(c) 


7H 
7 


Over  5  years. 


8  years.. 


Graphite  grease. 

'  Mixtm«  of  graphite, 

.  tar  and  tallow. 
Albany  compound. 
Albany  compound. 


14 


Oak,  18  months 

Pine,  4  months. 

2  years  without 

planing... 


Mixture    of 
and  linseed  c 

TTot   tallow   and  gra- 
phite at  start  (h) 


12 


BoQed  in  taUo w  at  Start 
Fraaer^s  axle  grease. 


Axle  grease. 


(a)  Top=18  inches;  bottoms  19^  inches,  (b)  Top=ll  inches;  bottom.=  14  inches,  (c)  Top=12  inches;  bot- 
toms 16  inches,  (d)  On  ao  stamps,  (e)  On  10  stamps.  (/)  Wood  lined,  id)  Held  to  guide  timbers  by  bolts  2^ 
inches  in  diameter  and  diagonal  cast-iron  washers  ^  inch  thick.    (A)  Little  or  none  afterward. 

The  guides  are  lubricated  to  overcome  friction  and  so  to  give  the  maximum 
speed  of  drop  of  the  stamps.  Fluid  animal  and  vegetable  oils  are  bad  because 
they  sicken  the  mercury  on  the  amalgamated  plates.  On  this  account  the  guides 
should  be  sparingly  lubricated,  and  that  with  solid  lubricants,  such  as  are  given 
in  the  table.  The  Albany  compound  mentioned,  is  much  like  axle  grease.  In 
Tasmania  an  instance  is  given  of  stamps  crushing  tin  ore  in  which  the  guides 
are  hollow  cast  iron  filled  with  tallow.  Hard  soap  is  used  by  many  and  com- 
mended because  soap  brightens  amalgamated  plates.  Hard  wood  guides  should 
be  soaked  with  linseed  oil  before  mounting  them.  Iron  guides  babbitted,  re* 
quire  far  more  lubrication  than  wood. 

§  137.  Platforms. — ^These  are  needed  to  stand  upon  to  lubricate  the  guides 
and  cams,  and  to  tend  the  tappets  and  stamps  generally.  The  platform  must 
be  placed  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  cam  shaft  and  it  is  usually  continued 
around  the  other  side.  If  in  front,  it  is  liable  to  cut  off  light.  It  should  be 
strong,  have  a  tight  floor  and  a  railing. 

§  138.  Forms  of  Frames. — Braces  and  tie-rods  are  used  with  the  posts  and 
sills  to  complete  the  frames,  and  the  frames  so  made  have  received  different 
names  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  combined.  Wooden  braces  stiffen 
the  frame,  but  iron  tie-bolts  occupy  less  room  and  can  be  tightened.     If  only 
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one  kind  can  be  used,  it  should  be  the  wooden  brace  bolted  to  the  cross  sills  and 
to  the  posts.     Probably  the  best  construction  is  a  combination  of  the  two. 
There  are  two  general  classes  of  frames:  A  frames  and  Knee  frames.    Each 


PIG.  102. — ^PBONT  A  FBAME  WITH  CAMS       FIG.     103. — ^REVERSE    A     FBAMB    WITH 
IN  FRONT.  CAMS  IN  FRONT. 


91Q.     104. — ^DOUBLE     A     FRAME     WITH 
CAMS  IN  FRONT. 


FIG.  105. — FRONT  KNEE  FRAME  CONNECTED 
WITH   BIN,    CAMS    IN    FRONT. 
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of  these  has  different  varieties,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  list  of  frames  from 
mills  and  authors: 

1.  Front  A  frame  with  cams  in  front  revolvinc:  away  from  the  bin  (see 
Fig.  102).  "^         ^  ^ 

2.  Front  A  frame  with  cams  behind  revolving  toward  the  bin. 

3.  Eeverse  A  frame  with  cams  in  front  (see  Fig.  103). 

4.  Eeverse  A  frame  with  cams  behind. 

6.  Double  A  or  double  brace  with  cams  in  front  (see  Fig.  104). 

6.  Front  Knee  connected  with  bin,  cams  in  front  (see  Fig.  105). 

7.  Front  Knee  unconnected  with  bin,  cams  in  front  (see  Fig.  106). 

8.  Front  Knee  unconnected  with  bin,  cams  behind.* 

9.  Front  Knee  with  brace  put  down  and  with  cams  in  front  (see  Figs.  107). 

10.  Front  Knee  with  brace  put  down  and  with  cams  behind. 

11.  Back  Knee  or  single  post  frame  with  cams  in  front  (see  Fig.  108). 

12.  Back  Knee  or  single  post  frame  with  cams  behind. 

13.  Back  Knee  with  a  brace  with  cams  in  front  (see  Fig.  109). 

A  frames  (1  to  5)  are  adapted  for  light  stamps  under  750  pounds,  being 
simple  and  less  expensive.  Front  A  (1  and  2)  is  suitable  for  hand  feeding. 
Eeverse  A  (3  and  4)  is  good  where  mechanical  feeder  is  used,  as  it  leaves  the 
front  open  for  observation.  Double  A  (5)  is  to  be  used  where  great  strength 
is  needed. 

The  Front  Knee  (6  to  10)  is  the  heaviest  and  most  expensive.  It  is  the  best 
for  heavy  stamps,  and  is  the  best  in  regard  to  solidity,  position  of  shafting  and 
wear  of  belting,  as  it  allows  large  pulleys  and  horizontal  belts  with  no  tightener. 
The  shafting  and  belt  are  out  of  the  way,  up  where  it  is  clean  and  dry. 

The  Back  Knee  frame  (11  and  12)  is  strong  and  compact,  but  the  main  shaft 
has  to.  rest  on  the  sills,  which  is  an  inconveient  place.  It  is  not  suitable  for 
hand  feeding.  It  is  suitable  for  a  cam  shaft  driven  by  gears.  It  has  a  great 
advantage  in  its  uninterrupted  view  of  the  plates  of  the  whole  mill. 

These  forms  are  modified  and  combined  to  a  certain  extent;  for  example,  (13) 
is  a  back  knee  with  a  front  brace  which  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  front  A. 

F.  S.  Pheby*^*  condemns  framing  the  ore  bin  with  the  stamp  frame,  as  the 
latter  is  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  line  with  the  settling  of  the  bin. 

The  frames  were  found  in  the  mills  as  follows:  Mills  55  and  64  use  No.  1 
frames.  Mills  27  and  87  use  No.  3  frames.  Mill  76  uses  No.  4  frame,  except 
that  the  belt  runs  horizontally  back  to  the  water  wheel.  Mill  56  uses  No.  6 
frame,  except  that  the  belt  is  connected  direct  to  water  wheel.  Mills  58,  59, 
65,  73,  74,  75  use  No.  6  or  No.  7  frames.  Mills  57,  61,  62  use  No.  7  frames. 
Mill  67  uses  No.  8  frame.  Mill  82  uses  No.  10  frame.  Mill  84  uses  No.  11 
frame.  Mill  68  uses  No.  12  frame.  Mills  77  and  88  use  special  forms  to  suit 
their  gear  transmission.  The  former  is  shown  in  Fig.  146.  Mill  72  uses  a 
back  faiee  frame  and  in  order  to  have  the  view  in  front  of  the  battery  as  unob- 
structed as  possible,  all  troughs,  lights,  etc.,  are  suspended  on  iron  rods. 

It  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  best  mechanical  engineering  practice  to 
drive  by  the  under  part  of  the  belt  where  a  horizontal  belt  is  used.  The  usual 
mill  practice  seems  to  have  ignored  this  principle  (see  Mills  57,  58,  59,  61,  62,  65, 
73,  74,  75),  while  on  the  other  hand.  Mills  67  and  82  have  conformed  to  this 
principle  by  using  front  knee  frame  with  back  cams. 

§  139.  Stamp  Frames  op  Iron. — These  have  been  made  by  a  number  of 
manufacturers  in  recent  years  for  use  in  districts  where  facilities  for  securing 
timber  and  having  it  framed  are  limited.     For  example,  the  Union  Iron  Works 

*  Binoe  writiDR  the  above  it  has  been  learned  that  Mill  09  forms  another  class,  haTing  front  knee  frames 
oonneoted  with  the  bin,  cams  behind. 
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FIG.  106. — FRONT  KNEE  FRAME  UNCON-^ 
NECTED  WITH  BIN,  CAMS  IN  FRONT. 


WIQ.    107. — FRONT   KNEE    FRAME   WITH 
^  BRACE  PUT  DOWN  AND  WITH  CAMS 
IN  FRONT. 


FIG.  108. — ^BACK  KNEE  OR  SINGLE  POST      FIG.   109.— BACK  KNEE  FRAME  WITH  A 
FRAME  WITH  CAMS  IN  FRONT.  BRACE  WITH  CAMS  IN  FRONT. 
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made  frames  of  stwl  channel  beams  for  100  stamps  for  the  Compania  de 
lluanchaca  de  Bolivia.     In  this  form  (see  Fig.  110)  each  post  is  composed  of 

four  channel  beams  on  end,  blocked 
apart  with  castings,  suitable  for  hold- 
ing: (a)  the  guides,  (6)  the  cam  shaft, 
(c)  a  flange  or  foot  upon  which  the 
post  stands  and  by  which  it  is  bolted 
to  the  cross  sills,  and  (d)  two  tie-rods 
connecting  its  top  to  the  cross  sill. 

A  simple  reverse  A  frame  is  made  of 
steel  in  which  the  cross  sills,  the  braces 
and  the  posts  are  compound  girders 
with  two  channel  beams  each.**  Of 
this  several  have  been  sent  to  Africa. 

Cast  iron  is  especially  advocated  for 
frames,  as  it  does  away  with  tie-rods 
and  braces  and  makes  a  compact,  handy 
frame  which  has  not  the  elasticity  of 
steel. 

Iron  frames  are  not  uncommon  in 
Bendigo,  Australia.^^ 


Fia.   110. — IRON  STAMP  FRAME. 


8cAle-H  iDch=l  foot 
FIG  Ilia. — PLAN  OP  THE  HOMESTAKE  MORTAR. 


PIG.   lllC. — SECTION 
ON  BK 


FIG.    1116. — HALF    SECTION    ON  A  BCD 
AND   HALF   ELEVATION. 
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A  sectional  iron  and  wooden  stamp  frame  with  built  up  posts  was  made  in 
England  and  aent  to  Durango,   Mexico.^^®    The  posts^  the  cross  3ills  and  the 

ULLJJt I i I ^  < 


FIG.    112a. — PBONT   VIEW   OF   THE   NORTH   STAR   MORTAR. 

braces  were  of  pitch  pine  planks,  3  to  4  inches  thick.    Between  the  planks  and 
on  the  outside,  were  thin  plates  of  mild  steel,  and  the  whole  was  bolted  together. 


FIG.    1126. — ^END   VIEW   OF   THE   NORTH   STAR   MORTAR. 

§  140.  Mortars  are  boxes  of  cast  iron,  or  of  wood  and  cast  iron,  in  which 
the  operation  of  stamping  takes  place.     They  have  the  following  functions:  (1) 
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FIG.    112c. SCREEN   OF    NORTH    STAR    MORTA 


FIG.    113^. — PLAN    OF    THE    OLDHAM    MOETAR. 
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PIG.    113c. — END    SECTION  FIG.   1136. — FRONT  VIEW  ON  ODER 

ON   Off. 
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to  receive  the  ore  from  the  feeder;  (2)  to  place  it  under  the  stamp;  (3)  to  give 
the  stamps  freedom  to  strike  their  blows;  (4)  to  discharge  the  water  and  pul- 


^  *  ^  4<i£  -  4*  -^**- 1*  4^0^  [44--**^- pH^i*^^ 


FIG.  1146. — ^END  SECTION. 


FIG.  114a. — HALF  SECTION  AND  HALF 
FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  NEWTON 
MORTAR. 
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FIG.    115. — DOUBLE    DISCHARGE        FIG.  116a. — CROSS  SECTION      FIG.  1166. — PART 
HORTAR.  OF  SECTIONAL  MORTAR.  OF  LONGITUDI- 

NAL SECTION. 


yerized  ore  or  pulp,  and  often  to  amalgamate  gold.    Various  designs  of  mortars 
are  shown  in  Figs.  Ilia  to  115. 
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The  mortar  proper  is  made  of  cast  iron.  The  best  material  to  withstand  the 
continual  vibration  is  a  tough,  uniformly  fine-grained,  gray  iron.^*  The  bottom 
should  be  planed  to  give  it  a  true  bearing  on  the  mortar  block. 

While  mortars  are  usually  cast  in  one  piece,  sectional  mortars  (see  Pigs.  116a 
and  116&)  are  made  for  mule  back  transportation,  with  no  part  weighing  over 
300  poimds.  The  bottom  is  of  cast  iron  in  sections,  tongued,  grooved  and 
planed.  This  planing  is  so  true  that  there  is  no  leak  of  water  or  mercury,  and 
no  packing  is  needed.*  The  sections  of  the  bottom  are  bolted  together  with 
end  bolts,  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  housing  are  made  of  boiler  iron  and  are 
riveted  together  in  position.  The  joint  between  the  housing  and  the  bottom  is 
made  by  putting  in  a  thin  strip  of  copper,  which,  after  the  joint  is  riveted,  is 
caulked  to  a  tight  joint.*  In  some  designs  all  the  sections  are  of  cast  iron 
flanged,  planed  and  bolted  together. 

Mortars  of  wood  and  iron  (Mill  77)  are  used  in  Gilpin  County,  Colo.,  (see 
Fig.  96).  They  are  lighter  and  cheaper  in  first  cost  than  cast-iron  mortars. 
They  have  been  found  suitable  for  the  peculiar  problem  of  that  place. 

The  weight  of  the  mortar  should  be  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  stamp 
to  get  like  conditions  of  impact.  Tables  87  and  88  show  the  ratios  advocated  by 
authors  and  also  those  used  by  the  nuUiB. 


TABLB  87,  FBOM  LOUIB,^*  GIVING  WEIGHTS  OF  STAMPS  AND  MOBTARS  TOGETHER 
WITH  RATIOS  OF  ONE  TO  THE  OTHER,  PROVED  BY  EXPERIENCE.  • 


Weight  of 
stamps. 

Weight  of 
Mortars. 

Bntio. 

Weight  of 
Stamps. 

Weight  of 
MOTtare. 

Ratio. 

PouDds. 

860 
780 
700 

Pounds. 
0,884 

4^480 
4,088 

6.7»-6.80 
O.flS 
6.04 
5.87 
5.77 

Pounds. 
660 
660 
600 
400 

Pounds. 
8,096 
8>00 
8,188 
?,404 

5.80 
8.11 

TABLE  88.— WEIGHTS  OF  STAMPS  AND  MOBTABS^  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  BATIOS  OF 
ONE  TO  THE  OTHER,  TAKEN   FROM   THE   MILLS. 


MBL 

Weight  of 
Stamp. 

Weight  of 
Mortar. 

Batio. 

HomeBtal»(Hofaiaa4«). . . . 

Galedonia(Hofmaii«*) 

Homestake  (Ri(dcard<«). . . . 
Father  de  Smet  iBowlsH). . 

Keystone  <EgleBton«T). 

BobtaU  auclmrd«) 

Mill  27... : 

Pounds. 
S6D 
850 
850 
788 
780 
650 
800 
860 
860 
080 
800 
880 

no 

Pounds. 
5,000 
5,700 
7,800 
5,000 
5,400 
5,000 
5,600 
5,900 
4,000 
5,800 

^6oo 

4,750 
6,890 

Mill  66 

Mill  56 

Mill  81 

Mill  64 

Mill  88 

Mill  88 

Tables  89  and  90  show  the  dimensions  of  mortars  in  a  few  mills^  together 
with  the  rate  of  crushing. 
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TABLE  89. — MOBTAB& 
Abtveriatioiis.— Lb8.3spoiiiids;  In.=iiidiet. 


.     1  inches,    (b)  All  dlmensioiu  exdufdTe  of  linings,    (c)  All  dtmeosloos  ezolnai^e  of  a  lining 
((DineinilingliBiiQK.  (e)  Total,  49^  inches;  iron,  9  inches.  (/)  Iroo,  SM  incbes;  wood,  9H  inohes. 


TABLE  90. — M0BTAB8. 
Abbroriations.— In.ainohes;  Lbs.apoinMl& 


r 

Is 

ta 

fa 

t 

TOD«. 

a. 3 


Milk 


Oiledo^niB  (Hofmiut  *^}. ....... 

OMbam  (Hardmali  "«■> 

NorOi  aiar  f  Abadle  *'j 

Korth  Scar  iKickartl  *')...*..» 
BobtAJNwTOoden  aide*)  (Riokard) 

K<?w  ton  1'** . « , .  ..».»*.*,.., 

Phccnixis* , 

Qalden  Star  {Rk:ka^d«^  1805). .. . 
Hl'Jded  Tre^ure  {Bickafd,  1805). 

Mjn55       * , 

Mill  50  (a) 

Mi])«l *.*.. 

Miuesr .- 

Mill  64, 


lis 


to. 


w 


It  n  i 


10 
10H 


m 


§"1 
HP 

^^ 

< 


1   I 

1^ 


5;r 


la.    In 
10 


^  i^'JSH 


7M       7*4  H 


8H 


% 


to 
1^ 


....  l(»9^ 
8    'l» 


I" 


In 

n 

»1^ 


In. 
10 
6 

2-a 


la 


8 

e-r 


In. 


Lbfi 


750 


m 


1100,   lOQ 

WO      W 


l.fl 


4 
1 
4* 

« 

SI 


(a)  DonUe  disehafve.    (6)  Total  inside  width  at  leTel  of  discharge  is  16  inches,    (c)  Total  inside  width  at 
Isrvsi  of  discharge  is  li^indbes.    (d)  Total  inside  width  at  IcycI  of  d&charge  is  94  inches. 


The  mortars,  as  will  be  seen  from  Table  90,  vary  much  in  width  and  also  in 
height  of  discharge,  that  is,  the  height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  screen  above  the 
top  of  the  die.  These  two  dimensions  are  most  important  in  considering  the 
duties  a  mortar  is  to  perform.  -  In  general,  we  may  say,  the  lower  the  discharge, 
the  more  rapid  will  be  the  stamping,  the  quicker  will  the  screens  wear  out,  the 
cx)ar8er  will  the  pulp  be,  and  the  poorer  will  be  the  battery  amalgamation. 
These  qualities  will  all  be  reversed  with  high  discharge.  Again,  the  narrower 
the  mortar,  the  faster  will  it  stamp.  By  combining  these  two  ideas,  we  see  that 
a  narrow,  somewhat  deep  mortar  (Fig.  111c),  is  tne  best  combination  to  obtain 
rapid  stamping,  and  good  battery  amalgamation.    The  space  behind  or  in  front 
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of  the  shoe  must  be  larger  than  the  maximum  size  of  ore  fed,  to  prevent  the 
stamp  from  becoming  wedged  against  the  side.  In  the  case  of  ores  which  re- 
quire extremely  fine  pulverization,  as  for  example,  the  Gilpin  County  otes  of 
Colorado,  the  slow  stamping,  deep,  wide  mortar  (Fig.  96)  stiirfinds  favor. 

§  141.  MoBTAB  Linings. — These  are  replaceable  parts  which  save  the  mortar 
from  wearing  out.  They  are  generally  made  of  chilled  iron  and  may  be  put 
upon  one  or  all  of  the  sides  of  the  mortar.  They  are  particularly  advantageous 
in  locations  remote  from  a  foundry.  If  the  mill  is  far  from  a  foundry,  there 
should  be  five  lining  plates,^^  four  around  the  bottom  and  one  in  the  mouth. 
These  will  have  a  total  weight  of  600  pounds.^*  The  comers  should  be  mitered 
with  46 ^^  angle  to  hold  them  in  place.^*  The  life  as  given  by  Hofman,*®  is  one 
year,  while  Eissler^  gives  three  to  six  months  for  chilled  cast  iron,  1  inch  thick. 
The  Australian  practice  is  to  use  liners  in  four  parts,  1  inch  thick.** 

The  practice  in  the  mills  is  as  follows:  Mills  27,  55,  66,  62,  67,  76,  77,  87,  88 
use  no  liners.     Mills  58,  72,  75  use  replaceable  linings. 

Mill  67  (see  Figs.  112a  and  1126)  uses  chilled  iron  lining  1  inch  thick.  The 
end  liners  last  three  months  and  the  back  and  front  liners  last  a  year.  The  back 
liner  weighs  175  pounds,  end  66  pounds  and  front  75  pounds.  The  back  liner 
is  li  inches  thick  where  the  ore  drops  on  it  from  the  feed  chute.  Iron  costs 
3f  cents  per  pound  and  sells  for  1^  cents. 

Mill  69  has  cast-iron  replaceable  linings  1  inch  thick.  They  cost  6  cents  per 
pound,  sell  for  1^  cents  and  last  six  months. 

Mill  61  has  wooden  liners  in  the  backs  of  four  mortars,  these  being  somewhat 
wider  than  the  other  four  mortars. 

Mill  64  uses  front,  back  and  end  liners  of  cast  iron  1  inch  thick.  A  set 
weighs  300  pounds  when  new,  200  pounds  when  worn  out  and  lasts  12  months. 
Iron  costs  3^  cents  per  pound  and  sells  for  2  cents. 

Mills  65,  73  and  74  formerly  had  no  linings,  but  Loring*®  reports  that  they 
were  afterward  put  in  when  the  thickness  of  the  sides  of  the  mortar  had  become 
worn  down  to  f  inch.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  reset  the  stamps 
so  that  they  should  be  9|  inches  apart  center  to  center,  or  f  inch  apart  between 
shoes  instead  of  10  inches  apart  center  to  center  as  formerly.  This  gained  a 
space  of  IJ  inches  at  each  end,  into  which  the  end  linings  were  placed  and 
served  as  keys  for  the  front  and  back  linings.  The  back  lining  was  13  inches 
high  and  sloped  77^°,  the  foot  being  IJ  inches  from  the  base  of  the  die,  thereby 
delivering  the  ore  better  upon  the  die.  It  was  made  with  an  iron  face  and 
wooden  backing  in  order  to  save  iron. 

Mill  66  has  liners  |  inch  thick  on  the  sides  and  i  inch  thick  on  the  feed 
hopper. 

Mills  68  and  82  have  end  linings  only,  of  boiler  iron  |  inch  thick  and  12  inches 
high. 

Mill  84  has  end  linings  only.  They  are  of  steel  }  inch  thick.  Each  end 
weighs  31  pounds  when  new,  8  pounds  when  worn  out.  They  cost  5  cents  per 
pound. 

The  Father  de  Smet  mill  used  liners  1  inch  thick.'* 

§  142.  The  Mouth  or  Feed  Openings. — At  the  Homestake  mill  the  mouth 
begins  6^  inches  below  the  top  of  the  mortar  (Figs,  llla-lllc)  and  is  24  inches 
long,  4i  inches  wide,  15  inches  deep  before  entering  the  mortar.  Under  the 
feed  is  a  lip  1^  inches  thick,  designed  to  deliver  the  ore  against  the  top  of  the 
shoe.  The  line  of  this  lip  if  produced,  would  project  the  ore  three-quarters  of 
the  way  across  the  mortar.  This  lip  is  necessary  where  the  mortar  is  double 
discharge,  or  where  a  back  amalgamating  plate  is  used.  Some  authorities  think 
it  is  an  advantage  on  any  battery,  as  it  delivers  the  ore  nearer  the  center  of  the 
die  than  the  other  form. 
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The  Caledonia  mortar  has  a  mouth  3  inches  wide  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  mortar.  The  North  Star  mortar  has  a  month  opposite  the  three  middle 
stamps  only.  The  latter  seems  to  represent  the  best  practice  in  this  coimtry, 
while  Louis  reconmiends  that  it  extend  to  the  middle  of  the  end  stamps. 

§  143.  MoRTAK  Covers. — (See  Figs.  114a  and  1146). — Two  planks  2  to  3 
indies  thick,  with  half  the  hole  for  each  stamp  cut  from  each  plank,  are  used 
to  cover  in  the  open  top  of  the  mortar.  Holes  are  also  cut  for  feeding  water. 
The  planks  rest  on  a  ledge  around  the  inside  of  the  mortar  top. 

§  144.  Screen  Openings. — These  are  provided  in  front  or  both  back  and 
front  of  the  mortar.  The  former  is  called  single  issue  (see  Figs,  llla-1146) 
and  is  commonly  used  where  battery  amalgamation  is  practiced.  The  latter 
(see  Fig.  115)  is  called  double  issue,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  dry  crushing  or  in 
wet  crushing  where  maximum  crushing  capacity,  or  minimum  sliming  of  ore  is 
the  object  sought.  The  front  face  of  all  four  sides  of  this  opening  are  planed 
to  give  the  screen  a  flat  bearing  and  a  tight  joint. 

The  distribution  of  single  and  double  issue  batteries  among  the  mills  studied 
is  as  follows:  Mills  with  single  issue  are:  65,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  ^^,  67, 
68,  70,  72,  73,  75,  76,  77,  85  and  88.     Mills  with  double  issue,  but  with  only  the 

front  one  used   are:   71,   74,   82,  83. 

Mills  with  double  issue  both  used  are: 

27,  53,  56,  84,  87 ;  the  reasons  for  these 

^       will  be  understood  by  referring  to  the 

-^       outlines  of  these  mills  in  Chapter  XX. 

J       Mills  27,  84  and  87  bring  the  rear  dis- 

^       charge  through  a  canal   4   inches   in 

5       diameter  cast  from  back  to  front  in  the 

FIG.  117.— CLEAR         FIG.  118.— BUHR     bottom  of  the  mortar,  as  shown  in  Fig. 

PUNCHED  HOLES.  PUNCHED  HOLES,    ns^    while    MiU    56    has    front    and 

rear  outside  amalgamated  plates.  At 
Clunes,  Australia,  all  the  mills  use  double  issue  with  no  battery  amalgamation.^^ 
When  the  rear  discharge  is  not  used  it  is  closed  by  boards  which,  to  prevent  wear, 
are  faced  with  ^-inch  iron  plate  which  is  blocked  forward  near  the  stamps  to 
increase  rapidly  of  stamping. 

§  145.  The  Screen  (see  Fig.  90)  is  mounted  in  a  wooden  frame  and  is  often 
divided  into  several  panels  as  in  Fig  112a.  Screens  are  made  either  of  punched 
plate  or  wire  cloth.  The  holes  in  plate  are  either  round  or  slotted,  whfle  those 
in  cloth  are  square  or  nearly  so.*  The  eflBciency  of  stamp  screens  depends  upon 
(1)  the  size  of  hole,  (2)  the  percentage  of  opening,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  open 
space  to  the  net  screen  area. 

§  146.  Plate  Screens. — The  method  of  punching  is  not  without  influence. 
Round  holes  used  for  coarse  stamping,  namely  0.04  inch  (1  mm.)  in  diameter 
and  above,  and  for  medium  stamping,  about  0.03  inch  (0.75  mm.)  in  diameter, 
are  always  clear  punched,  likewise  slots  for  similar  work  (see  Fig.  117) ;  but 
for  fine  stamping,  0.02  inch  (0.5  mm.)  in  diameter  and  less,  the  latter  are  gen- 
erally buhr  punched  (see  Fig.  118),  because  a  thicker  plate  can  be  used.  A 
clear  punched  hole  is  made  by  a  tool  which  has  a  square,  sharp  edge  and  which 
cuts  out  a  wad  of  exactly  the  size  and  shape  of  the  hole.  The  buhr-punched 
hole  is  made  by  a  thicker  tool  which  makes  an  indentation  in  the  plate  when 
lying  on  a  socket  in  the  die,  just  deep  enough  to  tear  the  metal  asunder. 

The  smallest  practicable  clear  punched  hole  would  seem  to  be  about  0.014 
inch  (0.35  mm.)  in  width.  The  limit  is  governed  by  the  fact  that  the  punching 
tool  is  more  liable  to  break,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  the  screen,  when  it 
is  attempted  to  punch  a  hole  of  much  less  diameter  than  the  thickness  of  the 

*  See  Table  268;  also  Louis^*,  p.  127,  for  holes  made  purposely  oblong  in  cloth  screens. 
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plate.  The  most  extreme  case  found  by  the  author  is  in  Mill  86,  Table  95, 
where  the  width  of  the  slot  is  54%  of  the  thickness.  Holes  less  than  0.014  inch 
wide  require  plate  so  thin  that  it  has  not  sufficient  strength.  The  size  of  holes 
in  buhr-punched  screens  is  limited  by  the  ability  to  regulate  the  space  torn. 

§  147.  Arrangement  of  Holes. — Slots  are  punched  either  vertical,  diagonal 
or  horizontal,  and  either  in  line  or  staggered.  When  the  slots  are  staggered, 
the  strains  due  to  punching  are  distributed.     For  discharging  the  particles  with 

diagonal  slots  or  horizontal  slots,  stag- 
gered, every  grain  which  slides  down 
the  screen  plate  passes  over  the  slots; 
with  the  vertical  slots  a  limited  num- 
ber of  grains  only  will  be  in  line  with 
the  slots.  This  apparent  advantage  of 
the  former  two  classes  of  screen  may 
FIG.  119. — holes     pig.  120. — HOLES  be  partly  or  wholly  neutralized  by  the 


::::^^:: 


ARRANGED   IN 
60**    ROWS. 


ARRANGED  IN   wash  of  the  stamps. 
90**  ROWS.  -         "    "    ■ 


Round  holes  are  arranged  in  rows 
making  either  60°  or  90®  with  each 
other  (see  Figs.  119  and  120).  As  shown  in  Table  91  the  former  gives  1.154 
times  as  much  percentage  of  opening  as  the  latter  when  the  diameters  of  the 
holes  and  the  spaces  between  them  are  the  same.  Table  93  at  90°  gives  a  little 
higher  percentage  of  opening  than  Table  94  at  60°,  but  this  is  done  by  having 
narrower  spaces  between  the  holes. 

TABLE    91. — SHOWING   THE    PERCENTAGES    OF    OPENING   OBTAINED    WITH    HOLES 

LAID  OUT  IN  60°   AND  90°  BOWS,  WITH  VARYING  RATIOS  OF  SPACE 

TO  DIAMETER  OF  HOLE. 


Farcentage  of  Opening. 

Ratio  of  eO»  to 

90«  Arrange- 

ment. 

With  90»  Rows. 

With  eO«  Bows. 

Equals  H  the  diameter. .. . 
EquAlt  twice  the  diameter 

84.91 
10.68 
8.78 

40.89 
88.87 
10.07 

1.184 
1.164 
1.184 

Tables  92,  93  and  94  give  the  proportions  used  by  different  mannfactnrers  in 
making  plate  screens;  Table  95  gives  details  of  plate  screens  from  the  mills. 

TABLE   92. — GIVING   HARRINGTON   A   EING'S   SCREENS   WITH   ROUND   HOLES   LAID 
OUT   IN   EQUILATERAL   TRIANGLES    (60®    ROWS). 


Nmnber  of 


Diameter  of 
Hole. 


Hpaoe  between 
^loles. 


Inches. 
d.0fi8 
0.008 
0.088 
0.048 


Mm. 
0.686 
0.711 
0.818 
1.070 


Inches. 
0.064 
0.008 
0.087 
0.009 


Thfeknesi 
Plate. 


of 


Inches. 
0.01864 
0.01419 
0.01S94 
0.0190 


Ratio  of  Holes 
to  Thickness. 


1.98 
1.97 
8.01 
8.81 


PirosBtageof 
Opening. 


,/.4 
80.8 
86.8 
81.4 


TASLB  93.— OIVINO  MUNDT'S  SCREENS  WITH  ROUND  HOLES  LAID  OUT  IN  SQUARES 

(90**   ROWS). 


Trade  Number. 

Diameter  Of 

Space  between 
Holes. 

Thiclrnessof 
Plate. 

Ratio  of  Holes 
to  T1ii<A3iesB. 

Opeaing. 

Inches. 

Mm. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

% 

^M 

80 

0.080 

0.606 

0.080 

0.0801 

1.00 

0 

0.088 

0.584 

0.0187 

o.oni 

1.14 

88.98 

1 

0.087 

0.686 

0.0880 

0.0S987 

1.80 

88.90 

8 

0.088 

0.8S8 

0.0896 

0.08198 

1.08 

17.71 

8 

0.089 

0.990 

0.0877 

0.0408 

o.r 

86.88 

4 

0.046 

1.140 

0.0817 

O.O408 

I.IT 

86.78 
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TABLE  94.— OIYINO  HABBIKGTON  A  EINO'S  SIZES   FOB  CLEAB  PUNCHED  SLOTTED 

8CBBBN8. 


HmnlMr  of 

Dtemelerof 
Hole. 

Space  between 

TMcknees. 

BatloofHole 
toThicknesB. 

Peraentueof 
Opening. 

InehflB. 

Urn. 

Inches. 

Buflsia  Gauge  No- 

Inches. 

ilo 

10 

0.018 

0.4IP7 

0.079 

8^ 

0.01864 

1.48 

9 

O.OBO 

O.fi08 

0.077 

9 

0.01419 

1.41 

14.1 

8 

0.008 

0.500 

0.098 

10 

0.01S04 

1.88 

16.5 

T 

O.OK 

0.0B5 

o.on 

11 

0.01790 

1.40 

17.8 

0.008 

0.711 

0.11ft 

IS 

0.01900 

1.47 

18.6 

0.08R 

0.818 

0.111 

13 

O.O190O 

1.08 

15.0 

O.OOB 

0.880 

0.108 

18 

0.00010 

1.74 

16.9 

0.042 

1.070 

0.101 

14 

0.08195 

1.91 

90.8 

0.040 

1.880 

0.004 

15 

0.09484 

8.01 

88.0 

0.068 

1.470 

0.086 

10 

O.OSOOO 

1.98 

88.0 

TABLE   95. — DETAILS  OF  PLATE  SOBEENSFEOM   THE   MILLS. 

AhlireTJatioD&— B.  SL=Biihr  slot;  B  T  FI=Bumed  tin  plate;  Dol8.=dollan;  D.  SLsDiagonal  slot;  In.s 
iBQhsi;  N.KNeedle;  No.sNumber;  PI.BPlate;  B.  90«s:Boand  holes  arranged  In  90»  rows;  b7i.=Bi]ssU  Iron; 
SLsSlot;  8q.  In.s=Square  inches;  T.  Pl.=Tfai plate;  U T Pl=Unbumed  tinpiate. 


|s 


OwoCHoi&M 


WT.PI 

O0BTP1 

60UTPI 
"UTPl 

ItJTPl 

ai 

IBTPI 

B.L 

B.L 

PI 

B.L 

iBTPI 

74BTP1 

"IT.  PL 


la 
0.016 


B.90* 

ago*> 


In. 

0.094 

0.006 


0.081 
0.086 


m 

70 
78 
38 


76 


0.016 
j.018 
i.016 


B.90O 
B90» 

8L 

B.90* 


0.084 
0.086 

6:d86 


40  mesh 


No.  ON. 


id> 


K0.7N. 
NaON. 


0.088 

0.084 

0.090 
0.087x0.875 

0.080 

0.094 
0.086x0.5 


Y7aL{ 

"    Pt 

86|B.I.o 

86IL1.0 
"  B.L 
B.L 
PL 


0. 

0.018 

0.018  B.  90* 
0.016 


D.  81. 

B.90* 


0.96 
0.001 
0.006 


N0.8N. 


J0.0V7 


\im 


(») 


86  mesh 
NalH 


0.088x0.96 
0.080 
0.080 


®  \ 


0.088    (p) 
0.086  D.  8L 


0.18 
O.08 


H0.7N. 
No.  ON. 


^.017x0.875 
i  0.08x0.876 
0.081x0.466 

0.085 

0.084 

0.087 


Mm. 
0.787 

0.086 


6 
4or6 


In. 

9 

19Drt 

l(^f 


9*88' 
10«  87' 


Dols. 
0.60 


Da: 


0.818 

0.616 

0.761 
0.680x9.68 

0.768 

0.610 
0.685x18.7 


6H 
7 

11 

7 


(6) 


18*54' 
9*  88' 
4*40' 


0.58 


T 

16 

14 

15 


16.94 
19.68| 


88.4 
or76.4 


\(H 


(e) 


10*0' 
lO-O* 


1.90 
0.40 


9.00 


■d 

cU 
14 
18-84 


86.06 

18.4 

88.8 


70.8 
41.8 
60.0 


88.9 


76.9 


0.560x0.85 
0.708 
O.TItt 


<0.< 

i  0.78710.66 


18*86' 


9*88' 
O-V 


0.40 


1.60 


88 
el4 

cl4 
80 

81 


.8 

88.9 
88.9 


68.7 
70.6 
70.5 


(») 


(n) 


i0.488x9.58 
iO.708x9.58 
0.544x11.8 

0.685 

0.610 

0.686 


-mi: 


10*  0* 


noalf  onedl 
middfe  panels  are 


ikmof  a  slot  Is  given,  it  is  the  width  that  is  meant   (&)  Two  end  panels  are  11^ 
18  inches,    (e)  Sometimes  as  high  as  80  days,     (d)  Diagonal  bohr  dot.    (e)  About 


._  jMs;  two ^ . ,_, 

8Q4  inchse.  (/^Twenty-one  dollars  per  doaen.  (a)  Two  end  panels  are '7  inches;  otfier  five  are  6  indies.'  (A)  A 
docen  abeeta  eatih  10x14  inches,  coet  $1.36.  (0  when  new.  (f)  When  worn  out.  (k)  Horisontal  staggere  * 
bohr  slot,  H  mch  apart  horlsontallT.  A  inch  apart  vertically.  0  Tnreeelghths  of  an  Indi  long  and  slightly  Mow 


ered 


0in7  tnob  wide  when  new;  0.081x088  luch  when  worn  outTom)  Slightly  below  4.9%  when  new,  7.g](  when  worn  out 
(»)  Slightly  below  88  square  inches,  (o)  These  are  screens  used  in  Huntington  mills  and  are  put  hi  here  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,   (p)  Vertical  staggered  buhr  slot    (4)01dhammilL    (r)  Father  de  Smet  mUL 

§  148.  Comparison  op  Round  Holes  with  Slotted  Holes. — ^In  Tables 
92,  93,  94  and  95,  it  seems  that  for  fine  stamping  the  percentage  of  opening  is 
about  the  same  in  either  case ;  for  medium  stamping  the  round  hole  has  much 
larger  percentage  of  opening ;  but  for  coarse  stamping,  that  is,  larger  than  0.04 
inch  (1  mm),  it  is  probable  that  the  slot  will  be  at  least  as  favorable,  and  may 
be  more  so  than  the  round  hole.  For  both  shapes  the  percentage  of  opening 
decreases  toward  the  fine  end.  For  very  fine  stamping,  where  buhr  slot  is  used, 
the  percentage  of  opening  is  very  low.* 

•  MiU  AKTsble  ^bas  a  screen  of  this  class  with  only  A.9%  of  opening,  whUe  Riokard>*«  says  Gilpin  Ooonty 
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§  149 


Slots  should  be  less  inclined  to  blind  up  than  round  holes,  for  in  the  former 
a  particle  will  usually  have  but  two  points  of  bearing,  while  in  the  latter  it  -will 
have  three. 

Bound  holes  strain  the  plate  more  in  the  punching  than  the  slotted,  owing  to 
the  method  of  punching.  For  this  reason  it  follows  that  for  a  given  width  of 
hole,  while  round  holes  may  have  a  greater  percentage  of  opening  than  slotted 
holes  when  the  plate  is  thin,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  plate  is  thick,  slotted 
holes  which  do  not  have  to  increase  the  spaces,  will  have  a  much  greater  per- 
centage of  opening  than  round  holes,  which  do  require  an  increased  space  between 
the  holes.  For  example,  to  give  an  extreme  case,  Fraser  &  Chalmers  state  that 
to  punch  round  holes  0.07878  inch  (2  mm.)  in  No.  12  steel  (0.109  inch  thick), 
the  spaces  between  the  holes  would  have  to  be  quite  large,  say  ^  inch. 

Slots  will  pass  larger  flat  or  elongated  particles  than  round  holes,  in  fact  a 
more  uneven  product.  Thia  may  make  a  slotted  screen  advantageous  when 
stamping  graphite,  mica,  or  any  laminated  mineral. 

§  149.  Placing  the  Screen. — All  holes,  whether  clear  punched  or  buhr 
punched,  have  more  or  less  of  a  buhr,  and  this  buhr  is  always  placed  toward  the 
stamps  to  prevent  blinding  up  the  hole.  This  is  true  because  the  hole  is  slightly 
wedge-shaped  and  a  particle  which  can  enter  the  small  end  will  free  itself  at  the 
large,  while  the  movement  in  the  opposite  direction  might  blind  the  holes. 

§  150.  Cloth  Screens. — These  are  woven  of  wire.  They  are  single  crimp 
or  double  crimp.  In  double  crimp  cloth  the  woof  is  crimped  nearly  as  much  as 
the  warp;  in  single  crimp,  the  woof  is  nearly  straight.  Double  crimping  pre- 
vents spreading  of  the  wires.  The  cloth  screens  used  in  the  mills  visited  are 
given  in  Table  96.    They  show  that  there  appears  to  be  no  definite  ratio  between 


TABLE  96. — ^DETAILS  OF  CLOTH  SCREENS  FROM  THE  MILLS. 

Abbrevlatloiis.— B  W  G=sBiniilDgham  Wire  Gauge;  I>olB.sdolIsr8;  IiLsslndieB;  No-snumber;  8q.  In.s 
■qiure  inches.  


No. 


Material  of 
Screen. 


NetSiaeot 
Hole. 


97 
68 

64 
66 

66 


88 
68 

12 


87 
(0 


Steel.. 
Steel.. 
Bnu». 


BWO 
83 
80 


Iron.. 

Brass. 

Brass. 
Steel.. 
Brass. 
Brass. 
Steel.. 
Brass. 
Brass. 

Steel.. 

Brass. 


88 

or  81 


16 
16 
84 
14 

^b 

80 
80 
16 
80 
85 
40 
94 
or  80 
84 


In. 

0.0846 
0.0875 


0.0484 

0.068 

0.0818 

orO.0888 


0.0003 


0.0445 
0.0808 
0.0166 
0.016 


Mm. 
0.876 
0.698 


In. 
11 


In. 
84 


70    8' 


Dols. 


Dasrs. 
1-6 


% 

80.5 
19.4 


8q.In, 
888.1 


1.10 

1.60 

0.541 

or0.5g8 


}> 


81 

10 

18 


60 


20»    Of 
«•  88' 


^% 


10 
48 

18-80| 


86.9 

85.4 

40.9 

or  48.9 


887.6 

848.8 

846.4 

or  896.4 


0.616 


1.18 
0.516 
0.488 
0.406 


18 
18 


14 
14 


15»    0* 


4»  46' 
!!•  80' 


1.78 


4«  46' 
18»  86' 
10*    0* 


1.78 
1.86 
8.00 


6 
80 
90 
6 
7 


87.1 


167.0 


60.7 
87.1 
88.6 
41.0 


148.1 
808.6 


478.1 


(o)  This  screen  is  58  inches  long,  including  the  uprights  between  the  panels,  and  it  costs  15  ceote  per  linear 
foot    (6)0.008  inches,  (c)  Caledonia  mia 


the  diameter  of  the  wire  and  of  the  hole  for  this  class  of  screens.  The  screen 
of  Mill  53  is  noteworthy.  This  mill  has  double  discharge  at  the  level  of  the 
(lie  and  requires  heavy  wire  to  stand  the  wear.  The  heavy  wire  halves  the  per- 
centage of  opening,  but  the  double  discharge  restores  this,  leaving  the  net  gain 
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that  the  discharge  is  at  the  level  of  the  die  with  the  same  amount  of  opening  as 
single  discharge^  but  with  a  strong  screen. 


TABLE 

97. — TYLBB   DOUBLE   CBIMPED   STEEL   OR   IRON 

BATTERY 

OLOTH. 

AbbreviaUona.— W  &  M= Washburn  &  Moen. 

MeshMper 

Diameter  of 

Diameter  of 

Diameter  of 

Diameter  of 

Ratio  of  Wire 

Percentage  of 
Opening. 

Linear  Inch. 

Wire. 

Wira 

Hole. 

Hole. 

to  Hole. 

W&MGaugeNo 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Mm. 

% 

18 

10 

0.041 

0.0498 

1.07 

0.009 

96.80 

14 

90 

0.066 

0.0864 

0.995 

O.dGl 

96.01 

16 

99 

O.OD28 

0.0846 

0.876 

0.819 

80.47 

18 

88 

0.096 

0.0S06 

0.777 

0.818 

80.94 

90 

94 

0.098 

O.087O 

0.686 

0.859 

90.16 

98 

96 

0.090 

0.0886 

0.648 

0.786 

81.86 

94 

96 

0.018 

0.0987 

0.609 

0.760 

88.97 

90 

97 

0.017 

0.0916 

0.546 

0.709 

81.18 

98 

97 

0.017 

0.0187 

0.475 

0.006 

87.47 

80 

98 

0.016 

0.0178 

0.489 

0.993 

87.08 

86 

80 

0.014 

0.0146 

0.871 

0.061 

96.00 

40 

81 

0.0186 

0.0115 

0.999 

1.174 

91.15 

46 

88 

0.011 

0.0119 

0.984 

0.960 

96.49 

60 

84 

0.010 

0.0100 

0.964 

1.000 

95.00 

S 

86 

O.0O06 

0.0087 

0.991 

1.045 

89.79 

60 

86 

O.0O06 

0.0079 

0.188 

1.897 

18.45 

70 

87 

0.0066 

0.0068 

0.147 

1.468 

16.48 

80 

40 

0.007 

0.0066 

0.140 

1.978 

19.86 

TABLE   98. — ^TYLER   DOUBLE    CRIMPED 

BRASS    BATTERY    CLOTH. 

AbbrevaUonB.~0.  E.-01d  English. 

Meehes  per 

Diameter  of 

Diameter  of 

Diameter  of 

Diameter  of 

Ratio  of  Wire 

Percentage  of 

Linear  Inch. 

Wire. 

Wire. 

Hole. 

Hola 

to  Hole. 

Opening. 

O.E.  Gauge  No. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Mm. 

% 

19 

19 

0.040 

0.0488 

1.10 

0.998 

97.08 

14 

90 

0.085 

0.0»64 

0.985 

0.061 

96.01 

16 

91 

0.0816 

0.0810 

0.787 

1.016 

84.60 

18 

99 

0.0995 

0.0981 

0.6G8 

1.188 

81.90 

90 

98 

0.097 

0.0880 

0.684 

1.174 

91.16 

99 

84 

0.086 

0.0905 

0.681 

1.999 

90.84 

84 

96 

0.088 

0.0187 

0.475 

1.988 

80.08 

80 

87 

0.01875 

0.0146 

0.871 

1.886 

19.18 

86 

80 

0.0155 

0.0181 

0.888 

1.186 

90.08 

40 

80 

0.01876 

0.0118 

0.987 

1.989 

90.94 

80 

88 

0.01195 

0.0068 

0.994 

1.986 

19.14 

60 

85 

0.000 

0.0077 

0.196 

1.175 

'91.18 

90 

87 

0.0065 

0.0078 

0.198 

0.884 

89.78 

80 

88 

0.00576 

0.0068 

0.178 

0.8S9 

80.16 

Tables  97  and  98  give  the  sizes  of  steel  and  brass  cloth  offered  by  one  of  the 
standard  makers,  and  show  that  the  ratio  of  the  thickness  of  the  wire  to  the 
diameter  of  the  hole  is  less  where  the  steel  or  iron  is  used  than  with  brass,  and 
consequently  the  steel  or  iron  screens  have  a  little  higher  percentage  of  opening. 

§  161.  Comparison  of  Cloth  and  Punched  Plate  Screens. — The  most 
noteworthy  point  from  the  mills,  as  shown  in  Tables  95  and  96,  is  that  the  wire 
doth  screens  have  a  larger  percentage  of  opening  than  the  plate  screens.  This 
difference  is  not  so  marked  in  the  manufacturers'  lists  (see  Tables  92,  93,  94, 
97  and  98).  The  percentage  of  opening  in  fine  wire  screens  is  about  as  large  as 
in  coarse,  while  in  fine  plate  screens  it  is  greatly  reduced.  In  using  the  former, 
one  saves  percentage  of  opening  and  sacrifices  strength.    In  the  latter,  vice  versa. 

Cloth  screens  have  holes  that  are  approximately  square  and  therefore  discharge 
slightly  larger  grains  than  circular  holes  of  the  same  diameter.  The  plate 
screens  avoid  the  tendency  to  spread  seen  in  wire  cloth.  Wire  screens,  owing 
to  their  larger  percentage  of  opening,  cause  less  sliming  of  the  ore  than  the 
plate  screens,  because  the  particles  can  earlier  leave  the  battery.  Again,  wire 
screens  are  shorter  lived  and  there  is  therefore  less  discrepancy  between  the 
diameters  of  the  holes  in  the  new  and  the  discarded  screens  and  the  pulp  will 
be  more  uniform  than  with  plate  screens. 
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§  152 


§  152.  Dbsionatiok  of  thb  Sizes  of  Holes  in  Stamp  Screbks. — ^For  plate 
screens  there  are  four  methods,  as  follows:  (a)  By  giving  the  actual  size  of 
the  holes  in  decimals  of  an  inch  or  in  millimeters.  This  is  to  be  preferred, 
because  it  tells  the  mill  man  the  size  of  grain  the  screen  will  pass. 

(b)  By  numbering  the  screens  according  to  the  diameters  of  sewing  needles 
to  which  the  holes  purport  to  correspond-  This  is  indefinite,  because  the  needle 
sizes  of  one  firm  dififeF  from  those  of  another.^®'  The  majority  of  manufac- 
turers, however,  have  agreed  upon  the  sizes  shown  in  Table  99.    In  the  case  of 

TABLE  99. — SIZES  OF  NEEDLES  FOB  SCREENS. 


Needle 

Thickness  of 

Diameter  of 

Diameter  of 

Needle 

Thickness  of 

Diameter  of 

Diameter  of 

No. 

PUte.  (o) 

Hole. 

Hole. 

No. 

Plata 

Hole. 

Hole. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Mm. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Mm. 

O.O048 

0.088 

1.47 

7 

0.0191 

0.084 

0.61 

O.OMS 

0.049 

1.86 

8 

O.OITO 

0.088 

0.66 

0.QS48 

0.048 

1.07 

8 

0.01594 

0.080 

0.61 

0.0848 

0.085 

0.88 

10 

0.01410 

0.018 

0.40 

0.0010 

0.080 

0.74 

11 

0.01964 

0.0165 

0.48 

0.0901 

0.087 

0.60 

18 

0.01864 

0.015 

0.88 

(a)  Tlie  thickness  of  the  plate  is  taken  from  Fhiser  &  Caialmen'  catalogue. 

a  slotted  screen  the  width  of  the  hole  is  the  dimension  which  designates  the  size 
of  the  hole. 

(c)  By  the  meshes  of  sieves  which  purport  to  correspond  to  the  sizes  of  the 
holes.  This  method  is  misleading  and  shonld  be  abandoned^  since  sieves  with 
the  same  mesh  but  with  different  diameters  of  wire  have  different  diameters  of 
hole.  See  {a)  imder  designation  of  doth  screens  below.  This  method  is  all 
the  more  confusing,  since  some  manufacturers  use  the  term  mesh  to  express  the 
fractional  size  of  the  hole.    Thus  40-me8h  means  a  hole  ^  inch  in  diameter. 

{d)  By  various  trade  numbers.  For  example^  screens  made  in  Central  City^ 
Colo.,*  are  labeled  0,  1,  IJ,  etc.,  the  size  1^  being  about  equivalent  to  50-mesh 
brass  screen.  In  the  same  way  tin  screens  are  sold  under  three  numbers,  No.  0, 
No.  1,  No.  2.  Samples  of  these  measured  by  the  author  gave  the  diameter  of 
the  holes  as  0.026  inch  (0.658  mm.),  0.032  inch  (0.814  mm.)  and  0.040  inch 
(1.018  mm.)  respectively,  and  there  were  20,  18  and  15  holes  per  linear  inch 
laid  out  in  QO''  rows.    The  plate  was  0.016  inch  thick  in  all  three  cases. 

The  designation  of  sizes  for  cloth  screens  is  made  in  three  ways: 

(a)  By  the  number  of  holes  to  the  linear  inch.  This,  if  the  size  of  wire  is 
given  in  decimals  of  an  inch,  defines  the  actual  size  of  hole,  otherwise  it  is  mis- 
leading. See  Mill  58,  Table  96,  and  diameters  of  holes  in  60-  and  70-mesh 
brass  doth,  Table  98.  There  is  another  objection  that  in  many  cases  an  actual 
count  of  the  holes  per  linear  inch  will  give  a  different  number  from  that  desig- 
nated. 

{h)  The  method  commonly  adopted  abroad  is  to  designate  the  number  of 
holes  in  a  square  centimeter.  This  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  use  of  the 
number  of  meshes  to  the  linear  centimeter;  first,  because  one  must  extract  the 
square  root  in  order  to  get  the  number  of  holes  per  linear  centimeter;  secondly, 
because  after  obtaining  the  number  of  holes  to  a  linear  centimeter,  one  does  not 
then  know  the  diameter  of  the  hole. 

(c)  In  South  Africa  the  number  of  holes  per  square  inch  is  given.  This  is 
open  to  the  same  objections  as  (6). 

§  153.  Oauobs  for  thickness  of  plate  and  diameter  of  wire  lead  to  great  con- 
fusion. There  are  no  less  than  eight  gauges  in  the  market,  viz.:  (1)  American, 
or  Brown  &  Sharpe's  gauge.     (2)   Birmingham,  or  Stubs'  wire  gauge.     (3) 

•  Private  communicatioB  from  T.  A.  Biokar& 
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United  States  standard  gauge  for  sheet  and  plate  iron  and  steel.  (4)  Roeb- 
ling's,  or  Washbnm  &  Moen's  gauge.  (5)  Trenton  Iron  Go's  wire  gauge.  (6) 
Old  English  wire  gauge.  (7)  Russia  gauge  for  Russia  iron.  (8)  G.  W.  Pren- 
tiss' gauge. 

Fraser  &  Chalmers,  Catalogue  7,  3d  edition,  pp.  8  and  9,  give  gauges  Nos. 
1,  2,  4,  6,  6,  7  and  8.  Kent's  "Mech.  Eng.  Poeketbook,"  p.  28,  gives  gauges 
Nob.  1,  2,  3,  4  and  6.    Tyler's  Catalogue  p.  8,  gives  gauges  Nos.  1,  2,  4  and  6. 

All  of  these  gauges  are  arbitrary  and  their  numbers  do  not  express  directly 
the  actual  diameters  of  wires  and  thickness  of  plate  used.  The  Railway  Master 
Mechanics'  Association  and  the  American  Steel  Manufacturers'  Association 
have  both  decided  to  adopt  for  wire  and  plate  the  decimal  micrometer  gauge,"^ 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  proper  time  for  the  ore  dresser  to  do  the  same.  In 
pursuance  of  this  idea,  the  author  has  given  both  inches  and  millimeters  for 
the  net  diameters  of  holes  in  screens,  whenever  obtainable. 

In  conclusion,  there  seem  to  be  three  facts  that  are  all  important  for  the  ore 
dresser  to  know  in  deciding  upon  the  kind  of  screen  to  use:  (a)  The  exact 
diameter  of  the  hole,  controlling  the  size  of  his  pulp;  (6)  the  percentage  of 
opening,  showing  the  freedom  of  discharge  and  the  strength  of  the  screen;  (c) 
the  thickness  of  the  plate  or  wire  indicating  the  strength  of  the  screen. 

§  154.  Material  and  Cost  op  Screens. — Plate  screens  are  made  of  Russia 
sheet  iron,  steel  plate,  burned  tin  plate  and  unburned  tin  plate.  Besides  these, 
tin  bronze,  phosphor  bronze,  aluminum  bronze  (95%  copper  and  5%  aluminum), 
and  copper,  have  all  been  tried.  Cloth  screens  are  made  of  steel  wire  or  brass 
wire.  In  addition  to  these  phosphor  bronze  and  aluminum  bronze  wire  have 
been  tried. 

(a)  Iron  and  steel  plate  or  cloth  have  advantage  of  strength  and  cheapness 
of  firet  cost,  but  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  acid  water.  An  example*^  of 
the  effect  of  acid  water  in  shortening  the  life  of  Russia  sheet-iron  buhr-punched 
plate  screens,  is  shown  in  Table  100,  of  five  Gilpin  County  mills,  each  of  which 
receives  the  water  from  the  one  above.    The  water  acquires  acidity  in  each  mill 

TABLE   100. — ^EFFECT   OF  AOID   WATER  ON   SCREENS. 


Friie 

Gregory  Bobtail 

NewTork 

Randolph 


lifeoCfloraenB. 


1?" 

76 
00 
95 
16 


from  oiddatioii  of  pyrite.  The  abnormally  high  drop  between  the  third  and 
fourth  mills  is  due  to  acid  water  from  a  mine  entering  the  creek  at  that  point. 
Kickard  reeommendri  the  use  of  quicklime  for  neutralizing  the  acid.  At  Star 
of  East  mill,  Ballarat,  one-half  bucket  of  quicklime  to  each  battery  every  two 
hours,  prevents  black  scum  forming  on  the  plate.  At  Brittania  United  mill, 
BaUarat,  they  use  6  pounds  of  quicklime  to  each  battery  every  24  hours.  A  verv 
effective  way  to  neutralize  the  acid  would  be  to  run  lime  water  from  a  tank  whicn 
was  charged  with  a  little  fresh  slaked  lime  once  or  twice  a  day,  into  the  flume 
which  brings  water  to  the  mill,  at  a  point  far  enough  back  to  thoroughly  mix 
the  two  liquids.  Surface  ores  often  give  more  trouble  from  acid  water  than  those 
that  are  undecomposed. 

(()  Tin  plate  screens  rank  as  low  first  cost  screens  (see  Mills  69  and  73, 
§155).  The  iron  used  for  making  tin  plate  is  of  a  very  high  grade.  They 
seem  to  be  preferred  over  the  ordinary  untinned  or  ^^lack^  plate,  which  is  of 
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equally  good  quality  and  would  save  the  cost  of  tinning.  The  reason  of  this 
may  be  that  the  tin  acts  as  a  rust  preventative  until  the  screen  is  to  be  used. 
It  is  common  to  burn  the  tin  coating  in  a  forge,  mainly  to  oxide,  to  prevent 
amalgamation  of  its  surface.  Some  mill  men  consider  this  diflBculty  insig- 
nificant, and  do  not  burn  the  tin. 

(c)  Brass  cloth  has  moderate  first  cost  and  resists  action  of  acids,  but  it  has 
not  the  strength  of  iron  and  steel  and,  therefore,  must  be  made  with  larger 
wire.  (See  Tables  97  and  98).  It  is  said  that  brass  wire  screens  have  less 
tendency  to  spread  than  steel.^^ 

Copper  plate  xV  ^^^^  thick  is  used  in  one  Australian  mill.  It  has  long  life.*^ 

(d)  Tin  bronze,  phosphor  bronze  and  aluminum  bronze  plate  and  cloth  have 
all  been  tried.     They  have  long  life  but  very  high  first  cost. 

The  cost  of  mill  screens  per  ton  of  ore  crushed  is  given  in  Table  101.  The 
great  variation  shown  there  in  cost  of  screens  per  ton  is  due  more  to  the  height 
of  discharge  than  to  the  quality  of  the  screen  or  the  ore.    This  table  shows 


TABLE  101. — COST  OP 

SCREENS  PER  TON  OF  ORE  CRUSHED,  PROM  MILLS  VISITED. 

mil 

No. 

Material  of  8k;reen. 

Cost  of  Full 
Screen. 

Capacity  of  5 

Stamps  per  24 

Hours. 

Life  of  Screen. 

Ufe  of  Screen. 

Cost  of  Screen 
per  Ton 
Crushed. 

56 

TroD  cloth 

DoUars. 
2.88 
0.50 
0.625 
0.62 
1.90 
0.40 
2.60 
1.78 
1.76 
0.40 
0.40 
1.60 
1.78 
1.95 
8.00 

Tons. 
80.0 

8.0 

7.5 
15.0 
15.5 
17.5 
14.85 

8.75 
19.5 
17.5 
17.5 

5.7 
11.0 
10.0 
12.5 

80 
15 
15 

S« 

91 

6 
89 
14 
14 
81 

6 

7 

8« 

Tons. 
1^960 

112.5 

985 

496 

945 

801 

69.5 
400 
945 
945 
461.7 

66 

70 

48.75 

Cents. 
0.185 

57 
60 

Unburned  tin  plate 

Burned  tin  olate 

0.908 
0.566 

61 
64 
66 

Unbamed  tin  plate 

Burned  tin  plate 

0.281 
0.445 
0.168 

67 
68 

Russia  iron  plate 

Steel  cloth. 

0.866 
8.800 

72 
78 
74 
77 
82 
88 

Russia  Iron  plate 

Burned  tin  plate 

Burned  tin  plate 

Ruflsia  Iron  plate 

Steel  doth... 

Brass  cloth 

0.487 
0.168 
0.168 
0.847 
9.697 
1  786 

84 

Brass  cloth 

6!857 

that  the  expense  for  screens  per  ton  crushed,  is  so  low  that  the  mill  man  will  do 
well  not  to  strive  for  too  long  a  life  of  screen,  because  he  may  be  losing,  in  the 
coarser  tailings  resulting,  several  times  as  much  as  an  earlier  change  of  screens 
would  cost.     (See  §  155,  on  aluminum  bronze  at  Homestake  mill.) 

§  155.  Choice  of  Screens. — In  regard  to  choice  of  screens,  each  mill  man 
must  study  his  own  problem  for  himself.  In  general,  he  will  consider  four 
things:  (a)  High  capacity  in  tonnage;  (6)  high  percentage  of  extraction  of 
free  gold  on  amalgamated  plates;  (c)  high  percentage  of  extraction  of  sul- 
phurets  on  vanner;  (d)  low  cost  of  running. 
The  following  paragraphs  give  the  results  of  experience  in  some  mills: 
At  an  Amador  County  mill  unburned  tin  screens  0.016  inch  thick,  punched 
with  roimd  holes  in  rows  at  90°,  0.031  inch  (0.787  mm.)  diameter,  having 
0.026  inch  space  between  the  holes  and  24.45%  of  opening,  crushed  21}  tons 

Eer  battery  in  24  hours;  while  diagonal  slotted  screens  0.026  inch  thick  with 
oles  0.023  inch  (0.584  mm.)  wide  and  0.25  inch  (6.35  mm.)  long  and  with 
14.16%  of  opening,  crushed  only  7J  tons  per  battery  per  24  hours,  all  the  other 
conditions  remaining  the  same. 

In  Mill  86  the  heavy  diagonal  slot  screen  which  proved  successful  in  the 
Huntington  mill  (see  Table  95),  failed  in  the  stamp  mill  on  account  of  choking, 
probably  due  to  the  thickness  of  the  metal. 

Mill  71  uses  30-mesh  brass  cloth.  With  this  they  netted  more  concentrates 
on  the  vanner  than  with  40-mesh  brass  cloth.  Plates  with  round  and  slotted 
holes  were  tried  and  condemned  because  they  discharged  too  slowly. 
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Mill  61  found  slotted  black  iron  screens  gave  poorest  results.  Brass  wire 
screens  gave  better  results.  Tin  plate,  unburned  (see  Table  95),  proved  the 
best  both  in  freedom  of  discharge  and  cheapness.  The  holes  do  not  blind  up, 
and  the  soft  tin  protects  the  iron,  as  paper  does  under  a  sand  blast. 

Mill  67  found  that  woven  iron  wire  screens  had  too  short  life  and  rusted 
badly;  that  clear  slot  Bussia  iron  and  aluminum  bronze  plate  wore  too  rapidly, 
causing  coarse  crushing;  that  clear  slot  brass  split;  that  buhr-slot  Russia  iron 
was  most  satisfactory,  as  the  slots  can  be  closed  up  when  worn  and  the  life 
thereby  increased  150  to  200% ;  that  probably  buhr-slot  aluminum  bronze 
would  be  better  still. 

Mill  69  has  adopted  No.  0  punched  tin  instead  of  30-mesh  woven  steel  wire, 
because  it  is  cheaper  and  it  discharges  better.  The  former  costs  10  cents  per 
square  foot  delivered,  while  the  latter  costs  34  cents  per  square  foot  and  the  life 
is  not  materially  different.  The  former  has  round  holes  0.026  inch  (0.658  mm.) 
diameter  and  21.0%  of  opening,  and  the  latter  has  square  holes  0.0178  inch 
(0.452  mm.)  diameter  and  28.6%  of  opening.  The  number  of  holes  remaining 
open  after  each  screen  had  served  its  time  in  the  battery  (about  10  days)  is  as 
follows : 


No.  0  Punched  Tin  Screen. 

Ist  inch  above  diflobarge TQjt  of  holes  open. 

M     *•       •*  **      fSH      •*         " 

8d     '*       *•  *•       78*       **  •• 

4th    "        **  "       8«       •*  •* 

6th,  0U1, 7th,  8th  inches W       **         ** 


SO-Hesh  Steel  Wire  Screen. 


let  inch  above  discharge Mj(  of  holes  open. 

8d  ••    -      "    !'.*.'.'.;*.'.!'.;;»    ••     ** 

4th    "        ••  "       7W       ••  *• 

5th,  eth,  7th,  8th  inches. 90%       «*         •• 


At  the  Gover  mill,  Amador  County,  Cal.,^*  for  medium  hard  ore  with  gold 
of  medium  fineness,  dO-mesh  brass  cloth  is  used,  and  lasts  35  to  55  days.  For 
ores  rich  in  pyrite,  20-me8h  steel  cloth  is  used,  giving  rapid  discharge  and  last- 
ing 20  to  30  days.  When  the  gold  is  very  fine  and  as  usually  happens,  the  ore 
is  very  hard,  punched  Russia  iron,  No.  7  needle  (0.025  inch  or  0.635  mm.),  is 
used.  This  retains  the  pulp  long  in  the  battery  and  causes  fine  crushing.  Such 
screens  last  40  to  60  days. 

At  the  Golden  Star  mill.  So.  Dak.,*^  wire  cloth  was  blinded  and  broken  by 
chips  and  the  diflSculty  was  overcome  by  changing  to  punched  plates. 

At  the  Phoenix  mill,  Otago,  New  Zealand,^^  plates  blinded  too  rapidly  and 
wire  screens  were  perferred. 

Bernard  McDonald  states  that  slotted  plates  for  equal  diameters  of  grain 
were  discarded  for  wire  screen,  30  mesh.  No.  29  wire,  0.0178-inch  (0.452  mm.) 
hole,  with  greatly  improved  results  in  diminution  of  slime  and  increased  capac- 
ity. The  mortar  is  very  narrow,  it  being  11  inches  wide  at  the  dies.  It  is 
driven  for  maximum  output  and  when  fed  with  J-inch  material,  yields  3^  tons 
per  stamp  per  24  hours. 

The  Mammoth  mill,  of  Arizona,*^  increased  its  stamping  capacity  20%  by 
substituting  wire  screen  24  mesh  with  No.  26  wire  for  a  diagonal  slotted  plate 
screen,  producing  the  same  size  of  grain. 

Aluminum  bronze  screen  0.035  inch  thick,  lasted  six  months  at  the  Home- 
stake  mill,"  wearing  from  No.  7  (0.024  inch  or  0.61  mm.)  to  No.  5i  (0.028 
inch  or  0.715  mm.)  needle  without  breaking.  The  diagonal  slotted  Russia 
sheet  iron  screens  lasted  two  weeks  under  same  conditions.  The  bronze  cost 
45  cents  per  pound  unperforated. 

At  another  place,**  aluminum  bronze  cloth  lasted  17  weeks  while  Russia  iron 
lasted  three  weeks;  and  phosphor  bronze  cloth  lasted  several  times  as  long  as 
brass  cloth. 
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The  screen  at  Mill  73,  when  new,  measures  0.018  inch  thick  with  buhr  on, 
or  0.013  inch  with  the  buhr  filed  off.  After  being  worn  about  14  days  it  meas- 
ures 0.011  inch  and  although  the  holes  have  not  visibly  enlarged,  the  screen  is 
discarded,  because  it  is  so  thin  that  it  begins  to  tear.  This  indicates  that  the 
faces  of  the  plates  wear  faster  than  the  sides  of  the  holes.  At  this  mill  better 
results  have  been  obtained  with  burned  tin  plate  than  with  round  or  slotted 
Russia  iron  or  with  wire  cloth  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  much  cheaper.  Tin 
plate  costs  a  little  less  than  12  cents  per  square  foot,  while  Russia  iron  costs  from 
40  to  75  cents  per  square  foot. 

§  156.  The  Slope  of  the  Screens  varies  in  the  table  from  vertical  to  20** 
from  the  vertical;  10®  is  by  far  the  most  conamon.  The  vertical  screen  has 
hydraulic  pressure  alone  acting  to  discharge  the  particles  of  crushed  ore,  while 
a  sloping  screen  adds  the  force  of  gravity  which  increases  with  the  slope.  A 
sloping  screen  tends  to  retard  the  falling  grains,  thereby  hastening  discharge. 
The  greater  the  slope,  however,  the  greater  will  be  the  tendency  to  blind  the 
screen.    After  a  number  of  tests^^'  to  obtain  the  slope  of  greatest  efficiency  of 


FIG.   121. — ^FBONT  OF  MOBTAB,  SHOWING  8CBEEN  IN  PLACE. 

discharge,  the  screen  of  the  Newton  mortar  (see  Figs.  114a  and  1146)  was 
made  to  slope  12®  from  the  vertical. 

§  157.  Screen  Frames. — (See  Fig.  112c.) — ^They  are  made  of  wood,  rarely 
of  iron.  The  wood,  from  IJ  to  2  inches  square,  is  framed  and  pinned  together 
at  the  comers.  They  may  be  shod  with  iron  plate  ^  inch  thick  at  the  three 
or  four  parts  where  the  keys  bear.  The  frame  is  often  divided  by  vertical  bars 
f  to  2i  inches  thick,  into  panels  which  range  from  2  to  8  in  number  (see 
Tables  95  and  96).  These  support  the  screen  but  lessen  the  area  of  discharge, 
(see  §  191.)  The  pieces  of  screen  are  tacked  to  the  inner  side  of  the  screen 
frame  so  as  to  fill  the  panels,  or  to  extend  continuously  behind  the  uprights, 
and  a  strip  of  sheet  rubber,  gunny  sack,  or  blanket,  is  nailed  to  the  screen 
frame  in  such  manner  as  to  make  tight  joints  against  the  planed  faces  of  the 
mortar. 

Mill  64  uses  a  double  screen  frame  (see  Fig.  121).  The  inner  or  main  frame 
A  is  keyed  tight  to  the  mortar,  as  is  usual.  The  outer  frame  B  carries  the 
screen  and  is  attached  to  the  main  frame  by  three  iron  cleats  C  below  and  two 
wooden  wedges  D  above.  The  advantage  of  this  lies  in  the  shortened  time  of 
changing  screens  and  the  greater  freedom  of  discharge.  Both  frames  have  to 
be  removed  at  the  clean  up. 

The  frames  may  be  inverted  to  even  the  wear  on  the  screen,  and  if  the  top 
bar  is  narrower  than  the  bottom,  the  additional  advantage  of  adjusting  the  height 
of  discharge  will  be  obtained. 
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In  Mill  68  a  graded  set  of  frames  is  used  in  which  the  bottom  bars  are  5,  3^ 
and  If  inches  wide  respectively. 

As  seen  in  Figs,  llla-1146,  the  frame  is  driven  carefully  down  in  the  two 
end  grooves  to  a  bearing  by  a  mallet  and  a  long,  vertical  key  wedge  is  driven  in 
the  groove  at  each  end,  forcing  the  end  bars  of  the  frame  to  a  tight  bearing 
against  the  planed  faces  of  the  mortar,  and  one  or  two  horizontal  keys  are  driven 
at  the  bottom  against  lugs,  doing  the  same  for  the  bottom  bar.  The  end  wedges 
have  large  headb  for  ease  of  removal.  Th^  bottom  wedges  can  be  driven  out 
backward. 

At  the  Homestake  (see  Figs,  llla-lllc)  and  Caledonia  mills,  Mill  67  and  Mill 
77,  a  space  is  left  above  the  screen  frame  for  the  removal  of  chips,  rope,  grass, 
etc.  This  is  closed  with  a  board  which  comes  to  the  frame,  or  a  canvas  curtam 
which  laps  inside.  At  Mill  73  in  four  batteries  a  little  door  is  made  in  tiie  end 
panel  at  which  the  chips  collect.  In  the  eight  other  batteries  the  chips  are 
removed  from  above  the  screen.  These  chips  are  gathered  and  burned  from 
time  to  time  and  the  gold  extracted  from  the  ashes.  This  furnace  is  5X8  feet 
and  has  cement  floor,  15  inches  above  which  are  placed  the  grate  bars.  The 
top  of  the  arch  is  3  feet  above  the  grate  bars.  There  is  a  charging  hopper  at 
the  top,  with  a  door.  The  ashes  are  screened  to  remove  nails  and  fiien  ground 
in  the  clean  up  barrel  with  10  pounds  of  mercury  for  six  hours.  By  burning 
all  the  wood  used  around  the  mill  they  save  from  6  ounces  to  2  pounds  of  amal- 
gam per  month.  In  some  mills  old  screens  are  allowed  to  rust  to  jaeces  under 
the  action  of  the  weather  assisted  by  salt,  and  a  considerable  anK>unt  of  gold 
is  obtained. 

§  158.  A  Canvas  Shield  is  suspended  in  front  of  the  screen,  or  a  Splash 
BoABD  of  wood  (see  Fig.  437)  is  used  to  stop  the  spatter  caused  by  the  stamping. 
In  Mills  56,  61,  62,  63,  H  and  76  splash  boards  are  used  and  all  except  Mill 
63  have  amalgamated  copper  plates  upon  them.  In  Mills  56,  61,  62  andl76  the 
boards  are  14,  7,  12  and  8  inches  wide  respectively.  They  are  all  inclined 
upward  and  outward  so  that  the  attendant  can  view  the  screen.  At  the  South 
Clunes  United  mill,  however,  it  is  inclined  dovniward  and  outward.  Canvas 
shields  are  used  in  Mills  55,  57  and  67.  Mills  65,  73  and  74  have  a  combina- 
tion wooden  splash  board  and  canvas  shield.  A  board  ^  inch  thick,  12  inches 
wide  and  extending  the  length  of  the  mortar,  is  suspended  vertically  from  the 
screen  frame  by  two  hooks  and  eye-bolts  so  as  to  swing  freely-  To  the  lower 
edge  of  the  board  is  tacked  a  strip  of  canvas  6  inches  wide,  which  confines  the 
splash  to  the  apron. 

TABLE    102. — CHUCK    BLOCKS. 


HiU  No. 

Number  Used. 

Height  of  Chuck  Blocks. 

69 
61 

tst 

64 
66 
67 
71 
S4 

1-inch  difference. 

Mnch  sections. 

8  and  6  Inches. 

U-inch  difference. 

7  and  6  inches. 

10,  8  and  6  inches. 

4  of  lU  inches,  1  of  %  inches. 

3,  2  and  1  Inch. 

14  inches,  downward. 

1,  in  seotioDs 

1,  In  sections 

9 

8 

1,  in  6  sections 

Several 

§]69.  Chuck  Block. — This  is  a  block  commonly  made  of  two  pieces  of 
plank  of  the  forms  shown  in  Figs,  llla-1146.  When  used  it  is  put  under  the 
screen  frame  and  serves  to  raise  or  lower  the  height  of  discharge,  also  to  serve 
as  a  support  for  the  front  inside  amalgamated  plate.  It  is  generally  made  in 
either  two  or  three  heights,  interchangeable.     None  are  used  in  Mills  27,  56, 
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OHUOK  BLOCl 


ilP  OF  MORTAR 


OOPPER  PLATE' 


OHUCK  BLOOK 


UP  OF  MORTAR 


FIG.  122.  PIG.  123. 

PIG.     122. — CURVED    CHUCK    BLOCK. 
STRAIGHT  CHUCK  BLOCK. 


FIG. 


56,  08  and  82.     They  are  used  in  Mills  59,  62,  63,  64,  65,  67,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75 
and  83. 

The  different  heights  are  shown  in  Table  102.  The  high  wooden  chuck  block 
of  Mill  67  and  the  Oldham  mill  (see  Figs.  1136  and  113c)  gives  a  spring  which, 
though  slight,  settles  the  amalgam  layer  in  the  sand  to  2  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  sand,  while  an  iron  chuck  block  settles  it  to  only  1  inch  below  the 
surface.  This  mortar  has  a  sill  only  2  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  mortar. 
The  same  thing  would  be  true  in' comparing  this  wooden  chuck  block  with  a 
solid  iron  front. 

The  Oldham  chuck  block  is  made  of  wood  faced  with  thin  steel  plate,  and  a 
tight  joint  between  it  and  the  mortar  is  made  with  sheet  rubber  packing.  The 
chuck  block  of  Mill  62  is  faced  with  an  iron  plate. 

At  the  Gover  mill,  Amador  County,  Gal.,  a  curved  chuck  block  (see  Fig.  122), 
gave  more  rapid  discharge  of  the  pulp  than  a  straight  chuck  block  (see  Fig.  123). 

§  160.  Lip  Apron.— This 
is  a  cast-iron  extension  of 
the  lip  which  may  be 
flanged,  faced  and  bolted  to 
the  mortar,  as  in  Fig.  112&, 
or  may  be  cast  directly  on 
the  mortar.  It  conveys  the 
pulp  from  the  screen  to  the 
amalgamated  plates  below. 
The  ordinary  lip  is  about  6 

^23 inches  wide  (see  Fig.  111c) 

•  while  the  lip  apron  may  ex- 
^'ipB  it  to  a  total  of  20 
inches  and  at  the  outer  end  it  may  be  supplied  with  a  distributing  box  the  full 
width  of  the  mortar,  with  holes  evenly  lined  and  spaced.  It  serves  for  dis- 
tributing pulp  evenly  to  the  plates  that  are  to  follow,  and  also  for  a  holder  for 
the  battery  cleanings  at  the  clean  up.  The  usual  practice  in  this  country  is  to 
dispense  with  the  wide  lip  apron  and  distributor. 

§  161.  Inside  Amalgamated  Plates. — These  arfe  generally  of  soft  annealed 
copper  plate  |  inch  thick,  simply  coated  with  quicksilver,  sometimes  also  silver 
plated.  Amalgam  accumulates  so  rapidly  on  them,  however,  that  silver  plating 
is  not  really  necessary.  They  are  used  to  catch  gold  in  the  battery,  utilizing 
the  hnpact  of  the  gold  particles  derived  from  the  swash  of  the  stamp,  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  contact  of  the  gold  with  the  plate.  If  placed  too  near  the  stamp, 
the  amalgam  is  scoured  off.  Custom  favors  a  single  plate  in  the  front  of  the 
mortar  between  A  and  B,  Fig.  1126.  A  few  mills  use  front  and  back  plates, 
as  in  Fig.  1146.     One  mill,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  uses  back  plate  only.** 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  back  plates  are:  (1)  They  widen  the  mortar, 
and  diminish  thereby  the  speed  of  stamping;  (2)  they  cannot  be  adjusted  easily 
to  suit  the  height  of  the  die,  and  (3)  they  are  ordinarily  out  of  sight  in  the  dark, 
and  difficult  to  care  for  properly.  The  E.  P.  Allis  Co.  partially  overcame  these 
objections  by  making  a  mortar  with  an  opening  in  the  recess,  for  removing  the 
back  plate  as  in  Fig.  1146. 

In  the  mills  visited  by  the  author  no  inside  j)late8  are  used  in  Mills  27,  55, 
56,  58,  68,  82,  83,  84  and  87.  They  were  formerly  used  in  Mills  68,  82  and  83, 
but  were  condemned,  as  they  gave  extra  work  of  cleauing  up  with  no  extra  catch 
of  gold  to  compensate ;  in  fact  Mills  68  and  82  report  a  greater  extraction  when 
outside  plates  only  are  used.  Both  front  and  back  plates  are  used  in  Mills  70, 
77,  85  and  88.  In  Mill  77  they  are  of  plain  copper  ^  inch  thick ;  the  front  is 
6X54  inches  and  is  vertical;  the  rear  is  12X54  inches  and  slopes  40''.     In  Mills 
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70  and  85  they  slope  50°  (see  Fig.  1146)  which  slope  was  the  result  of  experi- 
ment. In  the  remainder  of  the  stamp  mills,  front  plates  only  are  used  on  the 
chuck  block.    The  details  of  some  of  these  are  given  in  Table  103. 

TABLE    103. — ^INSIDE   PLATES. 


HfllNo. 

Length  of 
Plate. 

Width  of 
Plate. 

ThIcknesB 
of  Plate. 

Plain  Copper  or 

61 
68 
64 

(t,g 

78 
74 
76 

Inohet. 
08 
48 
60 
46 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

Inches. 

5 

8 

% 

8 

Inches. 

SUver  plated. 

M 

Haln  copper. 
Plain  copper. 
Plain  copper. 

% 

^ 

Plain  copper. 
Plain  copper. 

The  plates  are  curved  to  suit  the  chuck  block  in  Mills  61^  62,  64,  72  and  76. 
They  are  plane  surfaces  in  Mill  69,  to  avoid  scouring.  They  slope  45**  in  Mill 
57.*  In  Mill  67 1  the  upper  IJ  inches  of  the  width  is  on  the  chuck  block,  and 
slopes  45°  upward  and  outward.  The  lower  \  inch  is  bent  at  right  angles  to 
form  a  90®  gutter  which  makes  an  eflBcient  catcher  of  amalgam.  Mills  73  and  74 
have  the  upper  half  of  the  plate  sloping  45®,  while  the  lower  half  is  vertical. 
Below  the  lower  edge  of  the  plate  and  lapping  over  i  inch  on  the  plate  is  a  iX2- 
inch  horizontal  iron  strip  bolted  to  the  cnuck  block.  At  the  bend  in  the  copper, 
or  about  2  inches  above  the  bottom  iron,  is  bolted  a  second  strip  JXJ  inch. 
These  strips  protect  the  plate  from  scouring  and  increase  the  catch  of  amalgam. 
It  is  natural  that  the  currents  should  more  perfectly  follow  a  curved  surface 
than  a  sharply  bent  angle,*  such  as  is  needed  with  a  fiat  plate.  The  back  plates 
are  generally  flat  and  are  placed  in  a  special  recess  under  the  feed  chute,  and 
are  held  in  place  by  bolts  or  wedges  (see  Fig.  1146). 

For  further  details  on  amalgamation  and  the  care  of 
.plates,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  XVII.  on 
amalgamation. 

§  162.  Dies. — These  are  the  wearing  parts  upon 
which  the  rock  is  crushed  by  the  falling  stamp.  They 
lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  and  relieve  it  from  the 
wear  due  to  crushing. 

Dies  are  made  cylindrical  with  axes  vertical.  They 
are  held  in  place  either  by  a  cylindrical  socket  in  the 
bottom  of  the  mortar,  by  lugs  cast  upon  the  dies  (see 
Fig.  124),  which,  when  turned  90®  under  flanges  on 
the  sides  of  the  mortar,  lock  the  dies  in  place  (used 
more  particularly  in  dry  crushing),  or  most  commonly  of 
all,  by  having  square  flanges  or  foot  plates  as  in  Fig.  125, 
cast  upon  the  bottom  of  cylinders  which  are  large 
enough  to  practically  fill  the  whole  space  of  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  and, 
therefore,  line  up  the  dies.  Hexagonal  dies  with  sand  packed  around  them,  are 
used  at  South  Clunes.*^  Dimensions  of  various  dies  are  given  in  Tables  104 
and  107. 

Mill  77  uses  cylindrical  dies  sitting  in  circular  sockets  with  tailings  packed 
around  them.  All  the  other  mills  visited  use  the  square  base  with  comers  left 
oflf  for  ease  of  removing  the  dies  with  a  bar.    New  dies  are  3  to  7^  inches  high 

•  Fig.  1126.    t  Fig.  nse. 


FIO.  124.      FIG.  125. 


FIO. 


124. — DIE  WITH 
LUGS.  FIG.  125. — 
DIE  WITH  FOOT 
PLATE. 
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and  when  worn  are  i  to  4  inches  high.  The  dies  are  8  to  9J  inches  in  diameter. 
In  New  Zealand,  one  mill  is  given  at  10  inches,  in  Australia,  one  at  lOJ  inches. 
They  range  from  47  to  160  pounds  weight  when  new,  and  from  17  to  50  pounds 
weight  when  worn  out.  The  materials  cost  from  2^  to  11  cents  per  pound,  and 
are  of  gray  to  mottled  *"  iron  chilled,  of  white  iron  chiUed,  unchilled  cast 
iron,  wrought  iron,  high  manganese  cast  iron,  cast  steel,  forged  steel,  chrome 
steel  and  manganese  steel.    Cast  iron  is  diilled  only  above  the  foot  plate. 

Further  details  will  be  given  in  §  165,  where  woes  and  dies  are  discussed 
together. 

TABLB   104. — DETAILS  OF  DIBS. 


HUlNo. 

Space  between 

ftmce  between 

lUMHidEnd 

of  Mortar. 

Foot  Platea. 

Crack  between 
Footplates. 

Diameter 

Length. 

Width. 

Thicknev. 

of  Die. 

87. 

Inches. 

r 

Inches. 
9 

1 
B 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 
0 
H 

Inches. 

66... 

86. 

m. 

10 

10 

IM 

9 

61 

9 

68. 

MtolM 

9 

io« 

IH 

§« 

64. ,.,.. 

78. 

9 

8 

77 

\ 

'S 

8 

88. 

^ 
i 

9 

ai 

9M 

10 

IM 

87. 

Homesteke.... 
North  Star.... 

10 

im 

1)4 

Oldham 

Caledonia 

% 

JJ 

f* 

Linoohi 

«H 

FIG.  126. 
SHOE. 


§  163.  False  Bottoms  may  be  used  to  raise  the  dies  when  the  latter  are  partly 
worn  to  compensate  for  the  wear  and  to  lengthen  the  life  of  the  die^  and  also  to 
protect  the  mortar.  The  practice  of  the  mills  is  as  follows:  None  are  used  in 
MiUs  27,  56,  56',  58,  59,  60,  61,  ^2^  67,  68,  76,  77,  82,  87  and  88. 
Mills  65,  73  and  74  use  them  simply  to  protect  the  mortar  and  keep 
them  in  all  the  time.  At  Mill  74  a  false  bottom  consists  of  five  cast- 
iron  blocks.  Mill  59  formerly  used  old  dies  to  block  up  half  worn 
dies.  Mill  57  has  false  bottoms  of  cast  iron  2  inches  thick  in  two 
pieces  in  each  mortar.  They  are  put  in  when  the  die  has  worn  2 
inches  and  add  10  days  to  the  life  of  the  dies.  They  break  oftener 
than  individual  blocks.  Mill  64  uses  false  bottoms  made  up  of  three 
pieces,  each  16  inches  long,  12  inches  wide  and  3  inches  thick.  They 
are  still  good  after  six  years.  Mill  66  uses  false  bottoms  of  cast  steel 
2^  inches  thick.  Mill  84  uses  false  bottoms  consisting  of  one  piece  for  a  mortar. 
It  is  51  inches  long,  10^  inches  wide  and  3^  inches  thick.     It  lasts  12  months. 

At  South  Spring  Hill  mine,  Amador  County,  Cal.,  a  3-inch  steel  false  bottom 
is  used  all  in  one  piece.**  At  the  Phoenix  mill,  bars  3  inches  square  are  used 
with  sand  packed  around  them.**  At  South  Clunes,  Victoria,  sand  is  used  until 
the  layer  is  2  inches  thick.  Then  a  false  bottom  is  put  in  which  consists  of 
three  castings,  two  end  ones  for  two  dies  each,  and  a  middle  one  for  the  middle 
die.**  This  use  of  sand  is  common  in  Australia.  Hardman  points  out  that  it 
is  unusual  fo  bed  dies  upon  tailings  in  America,  since,  in  that  case,  the  dies 
being  not  on  a  solid  foundation,  do  not  receive  a  solid  blow,  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  remain  at  uniform  height,  and  their  bottoms  wear  fast  and  eventually 
become  rounded. 

The  Father  de  Smet  mill  condemned  false  bottoms,  because  they  cut  down 
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the  capacity  of  the  mill.'*  Since  the  effect  of  the  blow  of  a  stamp  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  solidity  of  the  die,  the  false  bottoms  probably  diminish  the 
capacity  of  the  stamps,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  this  loss  is  not  greater 
than  the  gain  by  using  them. 

The  Stamps. — (See  Fig.  90.) — Each  consists  of  a  stamp  stem  or  rod,  a 
tappet  by  which  it  is  lifted,  a  shoe  to  strike  the  blow,  and  a  boss  or  stamp  head 
to  connect  the  shoe  to  the  stem  and  to  give  added  weight. 

§164.  Thb  Shob  (see  Fig.  126),  as  now  uniyersally  adopted,  consists  of  a 
cylinder  or  butt,  surmounted  by  a  truncated  cone  or  shank.  The  diameter  of 
the  butt  is  generally  the  same  as  that  of  the  die,  and  ranges  from  8  to  9i^  inches. 
In  Australia  they  reach  9f  inches.  The  author  notes  exceptions  to  the  above 
statement,  given  in  Table  105.    Loring*®  reports  that  at  Mills  65,  73  and  74, 

TABLB  105. — ^DIAMBIEBS  OV  SHOES  AND  DIES. 


I  No. 


Dtameter 
of  Shoe. 


Dtaneter 
off  Die. 


Anthority. 


66 

77 

H 

MMrton 

Wentworth  Gold  Fields  Co 

Saxon  MUl,  Thames  DiBtriet,  N.  Z. 


1?* 


Author. 

Author. 

Author. 

P.  T.  enydM*». 

F.  M.  Drake>M. 

T.  A.  Bickanl«>. 


he  has  obtained  better  results  with  an  S^-inch  shoe  and  an  8}-inch  die  than 
with  shoe  and  die  both  8^  inches.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  always  more  or 
leas  play  in  the  stamp  stem  guides  and,  consequently,  where  the  shoe  and  die 
are  of  the  same  diameter,  the  shoe  may  overhang  the  die  and  the  whole  crushing 
surface  is  not  utilized.  A  greater  difference  in  diameter,  however,  than  |  inch 
wiU  cause  "cupping"  and  consequent  loss  of  eflBciency. 

The  butt  of  the  shoe  ranges  from  5^  to  10  inches  high  when  new  and  from  ^ 
to  2  inches  high  when  worn  out.  The  weights  range  from  85  to  198  pounds 
new,  and  from  20  to  56  pounds  when  worn  out.  The  details  of  the  shanks  of 
various  shoes  are  given  in  Table  106. 


TABLB   106. — SHOE   SHANKS  AND  BUTTS. 


I  or  Kannf  acturer. 


Oldham  Mill 

HomestakeMm 

Father  deSmetMUI. 

ProTMeooeMfl] 

MiU87 

Hni68. 

BIiU67 

Mm  76  (a). 

MinSi. 

&P.  AHisOow 

Fraser  St  Chahners.. . 


Diameter 
of  Butt. 


Inches. 


_ai_ 


Hefichtof 
Butt. 


Inches. 
8 
10 
6 

7 
9 

9 
8 


Height  of 
Shank. 


Indies. 
6 

?J 

6 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 


Diameter 
of  Lower 
Base  of 


Inches. 


Diameter 

of  Upper 

Base  of 

Shank. 


Inches. 


Taper  of 

Shank  per 
Foot 


Inches. 
9.4 
6.78 
6.57 


8.5 

1.65 

9.4 

9.4 

1.9 

9.4 

1.71 


RaUoof 
Diameter 
of  Butt  to 
Diameter 
of  Lower 


1.68 
1.76 
1.68 


1.60 
1.88 
1.68 
1.98 
1.86 


9.00 


(a)  Lorlnc  reports  that  manganese  steel  shoes  in  this  mill  were  cast  with  a  m-faioh  h 
t  shaak,  wlridi  made  a  sarins  of  about  8  pounds  of  metal  or  96  cents  plus  the  freight. 


hole  S^inehes  deep  hi 


The  rounding  of  the  junction  between  the  shank  and  the  butt  is  to  prevent 
fracture  at  that  point  and  also  to  prevent  contact  between  the  butt  and  the 
boss.     Some  manufacturers  consider  the  rounding  unnecessary  and  omit  it. 
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In  regard  to  the  taper  or  the  angle  of  the  shank,  the  more  acute  this  angle 
the  stronger  will  be  the  joint  between  the  boss  and  the  shoe,  but  the  greater  is 
the  tendency  to  split  the  boss  and  bottom  the  hole,  and  if  it  bottoms,  it  fails  to 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  wooden  wedges. 

Shoes  are  made  of  chilled  cast  iron,  unchilled  cast  iron,  high  manganese  cast 
iron,  chrome  steel,  cast  steel,  Wilson's  pressed  steel,  fagot  iron,  manganese  steel. 
For  cast  steel,  that  with  0.5%  carbon  is  best.**  If  of  chilled  cast  iron,  the  butt 
should  be  cast  in  heavy  chills,  the  shank  cast  in  sand.  This  gives  hardness  to 
the  butt  and  toughness  to  the  shanks.*® 

The  shoe  should  not  be  allowed  to  wear  so  thin  as  to  permit  undue  wear  on 
the  boss.    The  practice  is  shown  in  Table  107. 


TABLE   107. — STAMP   SHOBS   AND   DIBS. 

Abbravtetioii8.~B.  Chr.  S.sBessemer  chrome  8teel;  Ct8.=cents;  G.  M.  Ch.  I.  sQray  to  mottled  ehflM 
iron;  H. M.  C. I.=Hi£:h  manfranese  cast  iron:  In.sinchea;  Lh8.=  pounds;  VLQ.I.&  S.sMlxed cast  iron  and 
steel;  H.  F.  S.=Hidvale  forge  steel;  U.  H.  C.  I.=Unchilled  hard  cast  iron;  Wh.  Ch.  I.  =  White  chiUed  iron; 
Wh.  C.  La  White  cost  iron;  wil.  P.  S.= Wilson  pressed  steel. 


tA 


70 


n 


Shoe.. 
Dte,.. 

Shoe.. 
Dt«  . . . 
Sboe.. 
Dia . . , 
Sboe.. 
Die,.. 
Shoe. . 
Dla  . . . 
Shoe., 
Dia  , . . 
Bhoe.. 
Dk . , . 
Shoe.. 

Sfaoe. . 
Die  .., 
Shoe.. 
Die... 
Shoe.. 
Die... 
Shoe,. 
Die... 
fihoe^. 
Di«... 
Shoe.. 
Die... 
SboB.. 
Die... 
Shoe,. 
Die... 
Shoe,. 
Die . . . 

8hoe] 

Die... 

Shoe., 

IMe... 

8boe.. 

Die.,. 

Shoe.. 

Dle(e) 

Shoe. 

Die.. 

Sboe, 

Dh3.. 

Shoe. 

Die.. 


Uatorial. 


ChroDQQ  fteel 
Chillwl  Iran.. 
Clirame  steel 
Cast  tfon,.. .  H 
WH  P.S,... 
ChUl9d  iroQ., 
Caat  steel.... 
CaatLroQ..... 
OhEtled  Iron.. 
Chi!J*^(!  ipoo,. 
;:;hrom>»  Bteel 
ChlUed  iroo.. 
Chilled  Iron.. 
Chilled  iroD. 
CbroDie  at'eel' 
U.  H.C.I,... 
Forg'ed  fit«eL| 
ForK*»d  steel. 
Chined  Iran.. 
Chilled  Iron, . 
Chilled  Iroo.. 
Chilled  iron,. 
Chrome  «tee! 
White  Iron- 
CliJUediron.. 
a.  BT,  Ch.  L . . 
H.  M.  C.  L.., 

B.  Cbr.  ^ 

B,  Chr.  S..... 

Chilled  troo 
ChlUed  iron 
Cli  filed  (roD.. 
Chjiied  iron,. 
Ohlllp<l  iroa,. 
Chrome  st^ysl 
Chmed  Iron,, 
Chrome  flC  eel. 
White  Iron, , . 
Chrome  steel 
White  Jroo 
Wh.  CI,...., 

Wb.C.I...... 

Cbmediron.. 
M.  C.  I.  ^a. 
ChlllHd  Iron. , 
Chm(Htlrt>n.. 
CbrompstflPl, 
Chrotoe  iteeL 


Net  Wear 

of  Iitm 

per  Too 
Crttah«d. 
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TABLE  107. — Continued. 


i 

Material. 

New. 

Worn  Out. 

Life. 

NetCoet 
per  Ton 
Crushed 

i 

s 

^ 

g 

. 

II 

t 

1 

$ 

Net  Wear 
of  Iron 
per  Ton 

Crushed. 

m 

Shoe.. 
Die... 
Shoe.. 
Die... 
Shoe.. 
Die... 
Shoe.. 
Die... 
Shoe.. 

Chilled  iron.. 
Chilled  iron.. 

M.  F.  S 

Chilled  iron.. 
ChlUed  irony 
Chilled  iron  g 
Chilled  iron.. 

T.bR. 
160 
100 
175 
100 

In. 
6 

4 
8 
7 
8 

In. 

3. 

Cts. 
5 
5 

Lbs. 
60 
80 
86 
90 

Inches. 
2 
2 

2 

Cts. 

Tons. 

84 

84 

887.6 
167.6 

Dajs. 

42 
91 
64 

Cents. 

Founds. 
1.190 

0.888 

84 

0.616 

0.444 

ffr 

88 



Chilled  iron.. 

h 

8 

^ 

Die... 

i 

Shoe.. 
Die... 
Shoe.. 
Die... 

Shoe] 

Die... 
Shoe.. 
Die... 
Shoe.. 

Steel 

Cast  iron .... 
Chrome  steel. 
Cast  iron.... 
Steel 

IBO 
100 
15S 
96 

9 

88 

40-46 

48 

46 

m 

860 
160 
280 
88 

180 

80 
148 

66 

90 

80-85 

46-66 

90 

90 

6.87 
8.42 
8.71 
8.99 

0  465 

0.869 

J 

8 
6 

9 
9 

6 

iti 

0.460 
0.644 

k 

ChlUediron.. 
ChiUediron.. 
Chilled  iron.. 
Wh.Ch.1.... 

186 
96 
140 
160 
124 
89 

7 

^ 

f 

1 

800 
800 

0.860 

tn 

7 

6 

4 
10 
6 

8 

10 
9% 



88 

0.400 

Die 

n 

Shoe.. 
Die... 
Shoe.. 
Die... 
Shoe 

Chilled  iron  . 

0906 

UnchiU'diron 

Cast  iron 

Wrought  iron 

"lis* 

152 

0.467 
1.020 

0.412 

P 

Die... 

4 
9 

10^ 

. 

9 

Shoe.. 
Die... 

Cast  iron.... 
Wrought  iron 

198 
80 

1.190 

0.294 

i J 

(a)  The  height  of  a  shoe  does  not  include  the  shank;  that  of  a  die  includes  the  foot  plate, 
cents  freight.^  (e)  Plus  0.16  cent  freight.  ^  (d)  Delivered,    (e)  Steel  wears  S^  to  8  tlmes^as  long  as  iron 


(6) 
IS  ii 


Plus  two 


now  used  are  furnSsded  by  the  Brooklyn  Chrome  Steel 
\h  StaV  (Rickard).    (ib;)  Providence.    (0  Caledonia.    '    ^ 
Fortuna  (Australia),   (p)  Catherine  (Australia),    (g) 


Slifi^tly  over  8  inches,    (o)  A  large  part  of  the  casting  .  .     _  . 

Works.  (^)  Oldham.  (0  North  Star  (Abadie).  (/)  North  StaV  (Rickard).  (/e)  Providence.  (0  Caledonia,  (m) 
Father  de  Smet.  (n)  Thames  (New  Zealand),  (o)  Fortuna  (Australia),  (p)  Catherine  (Australia),  (g)  Pearl 
(Australia) 


Table  108,  taken  from  Eickard,'^  shows  the  wear  of  shoes  and  dies  in  differ- 
ent districts,  as  affected  by  different  conditions. 


TABLE   108. — STAMP   SHOES  AND  DIES.    (From  Rickard.) 


Shoe  or 
Die. 

UaterlAl. 

Ne«r. 

Worn  Out. 

Lite. 

Cost  per 

Ton 
Croabed. 

Wear  of 

Diitrict 

Weight 

CoFt 
Pound. 

Wetght 

Bells 
for  par, 
Pduud, 

Iron  per 

Ton 
Cruahed. 

GllpiiiO^ufity,  Colo., 

OfMB  Valley.  Caia*) 

Angel'a  Camp^CaJ.. 
<c) 

Bandlg0,  Vlcujftft  (€1 
Clnmss,  Victoria  (/)- 
11wtnB«,Ne  wZealati  d 
Hwrrfetvifle,  Vict^rffi 

ahoe...{ 

DIe..-,| 

Shoe.,..- 

Die 

Shoe 

Dit>...... 

Shoe 

Dk 

Slioe 

iJiy 

Shoe 

Die...... 

aboe 

Dl**...... 

«!bo& 

I>i'? 

Cast  Iron ,,, 

Chrome  steel... - 

Qnst  iron 

Chrotati  steel... . 

Cbronns  sti.'ol 

Cmt  Iron .... 

ChrouJL^  stixjl.... 
Caat  iron........ 

Chrouio  stec^t 

Chrome  steel. . , . 

Caat  iron 

Wrought  iron. . , . 
CiE(t  tmn........ 

WrotijfhtirotJ.-.. 

Oust  iron 

Ciwi  iron. 

Fac^nr  iron....... 

F^L'^t  Iron. ...... 

Pounds 
83 

111 
48 
65 

153 
9S 

ITS 

m 

120 

leo 
m 

13.5 
170 

m 

17^ 
M 

Oeatfl. 

u 

P<JUIid8 

31      ! 

sa 

2S 
43 
45 
40 
S5 
40 
37 
39 

30 
61 
42 
39 
37 

Genu, 

1 
0 

1 

0 

¥ 

0 

i 

I 

0 

n 

Tone. 

90 
2L^ 

78 
150 
8S1 

^^ 

m 

^0 
115 
.T35 
lOfi 
430 

1^ 

195 
300 

Cents. 

n.m 

4.39 
2.13 
2,76 
5.17 
3.03 
2.10 

i.as 

7.M 

6.60 
3.66 
O.Tl 
4.57 
0,99 
a,  40 
3.25 

1.47 

Pounds. 
O.70O 
0.9SW 
0.282 

o.iaa 

0.414 
0.497 
0.290 
0.214 
0.484 

Q.5ie 

1.890 

O.filfi 

i.»eo 

a,  670 
0.879 
0.469 
0.724 
0  3^ 

(a)  No  breaker,  no  feeder.  Ore  moderately  soft.  Long  drop.  Variable  wear.  (6)  Rock  breaker  and  feeder 
used.  Ore  very  hard,  (c)  Rock  breaker  and  feeder  used.  Ore  soft.  Short  drop,  (d)  Rock  breaker  and  feeder 
used.  Ore  medium  hard,  (c)  No  breaker  or  feeder.  Ore  medium  hard.  (/)  Feeder  used,  no  breaker.  Ore 
is  quarts  ore.    (g)  Feeder  used,  no  breaker.    Irregular  wear,    (h)  No  breaker  or  feeder.    Ore  is  variable. 
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§  165.  Life  of  Shoes  and  Dies. — These  parts  diminish  by  the  cutting  action 
of  hard  rock  and  by  the  breaking  off  of  their  edges.  The  hardness  of  the  metid 
resists  the  first,  toughness  resists  the  second.  Uniformity  of  structure  is  desir- 
able for  resistance  to  either  loss.  It  follows  that  the  metal  must  be  hard,  tough 
and  of  uniform  structure. 

The  shoes  wear  faster  than  the  dies;  with  California  short  drop  1.2  to  1.8 
times  as*  fast,  using  the  same  material  for  both;  with  Colorado  high  drop  2.5 
times  as  fast.  The  reason  of  this  probably  is  that  in  transmitting  the  force  of 
tlw  blow  from  the  shoe  to  the  die  through  the  rock,  energy  is  absorbed  in  frac- 
turing the  rock,  which  is  shattered  before  it  can  transmit  the  force,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  it  cushions  the  blow.  This  action  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
the  die  is  usually  protected  with  a  layer  of  rock  slightly  thicker  than  that  for 
maximum  capacity,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dies  from  breaking.  The  life  of 
shoes  and  dies  is  increased  by  mechanical  feeders  and  by  preliminary  reduction 
with  rock  breakers,  as  is  shown  in  Table  108. 

The  shoes  and  dies  wear  to  uneven  ^rfaces,  but,  owing  to  the  revolution  of 
the  stamp,  the  unevenness  generally  has  a  certain  regularity  around  the  eirde 
as  if  the  two  surfaces  were  turned  in  a  lathe.  Sometimes  the  shoe  wears  convex 
hemispherical  and  the  dk  concave  to  fit  it,  but  perhaps  the  most  common  wear 
is  for  the  shoe  to  be  concave  in  the  center  and  convex  annular  around  the  edges, 
while  the  die  is  the  reverse  (see  Fig.  127).  At  the  Homestake  mill,  dioes  wear 
more  evenly  than  dies.^^ 

Tables  107  and  108  show  the  results  obtained  in  different  mills 
r^         on  various  materials  for  shoes  and  dies,  together  with  the  com- 

-J L      puted  net  cost  and  net  wear  of  iron  per  ton  crushed,  which 

I  I      form  the  proper  basis  of  comparison.     They  show  that  chilled 

r^^^      iron  has  the  advantage  of  cheapness  of  first  cost,  and  if  a  foundry 

*'  '»     is  near  by,  the  further  advantage  of  low  freight  charges  and  a 

PIG.  127. —    market  for  worn-out  parts.     It  has  shorter  life  than  the  steels. 

WORN  SHOE    The  various  steels,  of  which  forged  steel  is  perhaps  the  best,  add 

AND  DIE.      toughness  to  hardness  and  last  two  to  three  times  as  long  as  chilled 

iron,  and  therefore,  require  less  frequent  adjustment  of  drop.    In 

places  remote  from  a  foundry  where  chilled  iron  would  have  to  pay  freight,  steel 

has  a  great  advantage.     Steel  is  said  to  wear  to  less  even  surfaces  than  chilled 

iron.     Thus  Mill  69  reports  that  steel  dies  cup  badly. 

In  addition  to  the  data  given  in  the  tables,  Mill  73  reports  that  for  shoes 
weighing  160  pounds  white  iron  lasts  45  days,  while  chrome  steel  lasts  200  days. 
For  dies  weighing  100  pounds,  whit-e  iron  lasts  60  days  while  chrome  steel  lasts 
90  days.  VSHhite  iron  costs  4f  cents  per  pound  and  chrome  steel  costs  8  cents 
per  pound.  The  white  iron  shoes  not  only  cost  more  per  ton,  but  they  neces- 
sitated a  much  more  frequent  setting  of  the  tappets.  Ferroaluminum  shoes 
were  tried  and  found  to  crack.  According  to  Loring"^  manganese  steel  shoes, 
which  are  now  used  in  Mill  73,  last  296  days.  They  are  10  inches  high,  8J 
inches  in  diameter  and  weigh  177  pounds  each  when  new  and  28  pounds  when 
worn  out.  They  cost  about  8  cents  per  pound  plus  the  freight.  He  also  reports 
the  life  of  hard  iron  dies  as  120  days.  They  weigh  84  pounds  each  when  new 
and  41  pounds  when  worn  out.  They  cost  4^  cents  per  pound  delivered  and  the 
old  dies  sell  for  1^  cents  per  pound.  These  figures  given  by  Loring  are  with 
stamps  9J  inches  apart  center  to  center,  with  dies  i  inch  larger  than  the  shoes 
and  with  linings  in  the  mortar,  while  those  obtained  by  the  author  are  with 
stamps  10  inches  apart  center  to  center,  with  dies  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
shoes  and  with  no  linings. 

Mill  67  reports  that  steel  shoes  cost  6  cents  per  pound  and  last  twice  as  long 
as  chilled  iron.     Manganese  steel  was  tried  for  dies  and  found  to  splinter.     Pitts^ 
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burg  cast  steel  lasts  longer  than  chrome  steel  or  high  manganese  iron^  bnt  it 
coflits  10  cents  per  ponnd,  while  the  iron  costs  2|  cents  per  pound.  The  high 
manganese  iron  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  special  manganese  iron  and  foun^y 
pig,  and  is  very  tough  and  durable. 

Mill  77  reports  that  chilled  cast  iron  has  always  proved  itself  most  economical 
for  shoes^  dies  and  heads  for  the  slow  drop  stamps,  but  on  quick  drop  stamps 
which  have  been  recently  added,  manganese,  dirome,  and  the  Midvale  Go/s  pro- 
jectile steel  have  all  proved  better  than  chilled  cast  iron. 

Mills  68  and  82  use  besides  chrome  steel,  various  makes  of  forged  steel,  such 
as  Bessemer,  English,  Wilson,  etc.  Iron  dies  are  preferred  in  connection  with 
steel  shoes. 

For  ease  of  managing  and  rapidity  of  crushing,  it  is  well  to  have  shoes  and 
dies  wear  out  together,  because  the  surfaces  are  then  always  mated.  The  more 
rapid  wear  of  the  shoe  may  be  counteracted  by  the  use  of  long  life,  hard  steel 
shoes,  mated  with  the  chilled  iron  dies,  or  chilled  iron  shoes  mated  with  cast- 
iron  dies,  etc.  An  approximate  balancing  of  the  lives  of  the  two  may  thus  be 
made.  In  addition,  this  combination  of  hard  shoes  and  tough  dies,  is  said  to 
give  flatter  surfaces  and,  therefore,  higher  capacity  of  the  stamp.  The  lives 
may  also  be  balanced  by  varying  their  vertical  dimensions. 

It  is  important  that  not  only  should  the  shoe  and  die  wear  out  together  as  a 
pair,  but  also  that  all  the  dies  should  be  nearly  if  not  quite,  the  same  height  in 
the  same  battery,  to  maintain  the  same  depth  of  rock  on  their  surfaces  and  the 
same  height  of  discharge.  For  this  reason,  in  case  a  die  breaks  between  clean 
ups  a  partly  worn  die  of  the  same  height  as  the  others  should  be  put  in  to 
take  its  place.  A  stock  of  partly  worn  dies  may  be  kept  on  hand  for  tlus  pur- 
pose. In  case  there  are  no  old  ones  on  hand,  a  complete  set  of  new  dies  should 
be  put  in.  Tho  same  procedure  itf  to  be  recommended  for  shoes,  although  it 
is  not  so  important  as  with  dies.    The  practice  of  a  few  mills  is  as  follows: 

Mills  61,  62,  64,  67,  68,  82,  84  and  87  replace  a  broken,  half-worn 
shoe  or  die  by  another  of  the  same  size  from  the  stock  of  partly  worn 
shoes  and  dies.     Mills  27,  65,  73  and  74  keep  their  dies  even  by  the 
above  method,  but  are  not  so  particular  about  their  shoes.    Mill  77 
puts  in  a  new  shoe  or  die.     It  may  be  further  remarked  in  regard 
to  MiU  67  that  shoes  never  broke  until  they  were  worn  down  to  2 
inches  high  and  the  dies  never  broke  at  all.     In  Mills  61  and  67 
one  battery  is  kept  at  work  wearing  out  old  shoes  and  dies. 
Where  mortars  are  cleaned  out  once  a  fortnight  the  shoes  and  dies 
FIG.  128.     *^  ^^^  *^P^  ^^  ^  changed  between  clean  ups,  unless  there  is  a  break. 
At  the  clean  up,  if  a  set  of  shoes  and  dies  are  so  worn  that  they  will 
8ECTI0H     not  last  till  the  next  clean  up,  they  are  replaced  by  a  set  of  new  shoes 
OF  BOSS,     and  dies.     In  some  mills,  for  example,  68,  77,  82  and  83,  the  mortars 
are  only  cleaned  up  when  the  shoes  and  dies  are  worn  out. 
§  166.  Thb  Boss  OB  Stamp  Head  (see  Pig.  128)  is  cylindrical  of  the  diame- 
ter of  the  shoe  and  of  varying  lengths  (18  inches  is  common).    It  serves  to 
connect  the  stem  or  stamp  rod  with  the  shoes  and  also  to  bring  up  the  weight 
to  the  total  called  for.    It  has  a  socket  below  to  suit  the  shank  of  the  shoe,  and 
above,  for  the  taper  of  the  stem.    These  sockets  are  sometimes  connected  by  a 
small  hole  through  the  center  of  the  boss.    There  are  two  horizontal  keyways, 
generally  at  right  angles,  into  which  wedges  may  be  driven  for  removing  the 
dioe  and  the  stem. 

The  boss  is  made  of  a  tough  cast  iron,  or  less  frequently  of  steel.  Sometimes 
a  wrought  iron  ring  is  shrunk  on  the  top  or  bottom,  or  both,  to  prevent  splitting, 
the  boss  being  cut  away  to  receive  them  (see  Fig.  129).  If  the  rings  are  too 
thick,  they  are  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  strength.    When  bottom  rings  are 
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used,  they  should  he  set  i  to  ^  inch  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  boss^  to  guard 
them  in  ease  a  shoe  comes  off,  and  prevent  them  from  being  loosened  by  the  bat- 
tering which  follows.  A  loosened  hoop  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  The  use  of 
rings  is  now  going  out  of  practice  except  for  dry  crushing.  From  Table  109 
we  see  10  mills  out  of  13  use  no  rings,  two  mills  have  rings  on  top  only  and  one 
mill  has  rings  on  the  bottom  only. 

The  upper  socket  is  bored,  the  lower  is  left  rough.  The  joint  between  the 
boss  and  the  shoe  is  made  by  tying  on  a  set  of  staves  around  the  shank  of  the 
shoe  (see  Fig.  130).    These  are  f  to  J  inch  thick,  and  are  shaped  to  cover  the 


FIG.  129. — SECTION  OF  BOSS  WITH  RINGS.        PIG.  130. — STAVES  ON  SHOE  SHANK. 

slope  surface  of  the  shank.  They  are  made  of  sawed,  dry  pine,  which  swells 
much  with  water.  A  plan  for  saving  time  at  the  clean  up,  is  to  wrap  a  strip  of 
canvas  around  a  shoe  shank  and  tack  the  staves  to  this.  The  points  of  the  tacks 
striking  the  shoe  shank,  turn  up,  clinch  and  hold  canvas  and  staves  together. 
These  so-called  bracelets  or  collars,  are  readily  slipped  off  the  shank  of  the  shoe 
and  kept  in  stock.  In  dry  crushing,  staves  of  wrought  iion  are  often  used 
instead  of  wood.  Bosses  wear  around  the  bottom,  due  to  the  scour  of  the  sand 
and  water,  especially  when  the  shoe  is  nearly  worn  out.  The  sockets  may  also 
gradually  become  enlarged.  In  this  weakened  condition  the  boss  breaks  or 
splits.  The  final  break  may  be  hastened  by  an  accident,  such  as  a  shoe  falling 
off,  a  shoe  pounding  on  a  naked  die,  or  a  shoe  breaking  and  its  neck  being  driven 
up  into  the  head. 
Table  109  shows  the  details  of  the  bosses^  as  obtained  from  the  mills. 


TABLE  109. — ^DETAILS  OP  BOSSES. 

Mm 

No. 

MateriaL 

Weight. 

Diameter 

Lingth. 

Cost  (0) 

Life. 

Rings. 

97 

Oaetiron 

Pounds. 
815 
9R0 
160 
890 
175 
900 
846 
890 
800  to  910 
940 
800 
940 
900 
180 
180 
980 
940 
900 
888 

Inches. 

Inches. 
18 
18 
14 

Dollars. 

Years. 

On  top  only. 
None. 

66 

Chrome  steel 

90.00 
7.90 

5 

16 

16 

5 

Oyer  6 

66 

Caatiron 

None. 

57 

Cast  iron 

None. 

68 

80 

11.00 

98.75 

14.60 

(&)Ironia00 

61 

Caststeel 

Cast  steel 

69 

8Hto8« 

98 

18 
18 
18 
19 
18 

None. 

04 

Iron  or  steel 

6 

5 

On  top  only. 
None. 

66 

Oast  iron. x 4.. >. 

07 
68 

Cast  Iron.;. .*.... 

(«)8^p 

7.60 
8.19 

None. 
None. 

78 

(/) 

76 

9.00 

StolO 
(ci)90 

(<08 
ItilM 

76 

Cast  iron. 

8 
8 
8« 

89 
18 
19 

77 

Cast  iron. 

11.90 
8.19 

10.00 
9.68 

88 

Cast  iron , 

None. 

88 

84 

steel 

9 

18 

None 

87 

Cast  iron 

None*. 

(a)  An  idea  of  the  value  of  worn-out  bosses  may  be  gained  by  reference  to  Table  107  of  Shoes  and  Dies,  (b) 
Steel  costs  $90.00.  (c)  Two  out  of  80  split  in  6  years,  (d)  If  no  aocidents  occur.  (•)  7U  inches  at  the  bottom. 
(/)  On  bottom  only. 
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TABLE  110. — SOCKETS  IN  BOSSES. 


Mill  or  Hanufao- 


Mffl78 

Oldham  MilL 

E.P.A1U8  00. 

Fnser  ft  Chahners.. 


Stem  Sockets. 


I>epth. 


Inches. 


Large 
Diame- 
ter. 


Inches. 


Small 
Diame- 
ter. 


Inches. 


Taper 

_per 

Foot. 


Inches. 


0.44 
0.75 
0.48 


Shoe  Sockets. 


Depth. 


Inches. 
6 
6 


Large 
Diame- 
ter. 


Small 
Diame- 
ter, 


Inches. 


Taper 

per 
Foot. 


Inches. 
2.5 
8.1 
2.18 
1.5 


Length  of 
Boss. 


Inches. 

18 

18 
17  to  18 

18 


Diameter 
of  Boss. 


Inches, 
(a)  8  at  top 


(a)  7^  inches  at  bottom. 

Comparing  Table  110  with  Tables  106  and  112  on  shoes  and  stems,  we  find 
that  the  stem  has  identically  the  same  taper  and  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  its 
socket,  while  the  shoe  shank  varies  a  little  Trom  that  of  its  socket,  being  rough 
cast.  With  the  stem,  the  socket  has  a  little  extra  length  to  take  up  the  jam  of 
the  stem.  With  the  shoe,  the  socket  has  also  spare  width  to  take  up  the  jam  of 
the  staves. 

§  167.  Stamp  Stem. — (See  Fig.  131.) — ^This  is  made  solid  of  wrought  iron  or 
mild  steel.  It  is  turned  to  true  cylinder  or  it  is  cold  rolled  and  has  a  taper  at 
both  ends,  so  that  it  can  be  reversed.  Its  duty  is  to  connect  the  tappet  with 
the  boss  and  transmit  rectilinear  oscillating  motion  from  the  cam  to  the  shoe. 


TABLE 

111 

— ^DETAILS   OP   STAMP 

STEMS 

3IaterlH], 

Leagtli. 

DiiiiiJ^ttir. 

Length 
Taptir, 

Amount 
of  Taper 
per  Foot. 

Weight 

&»t 

Mm 

No. 

or 

Stem. 

At  End 

of 
Taper, 

Ufe. 

V7 

Mild  steel 

Ft. 

18 

14 

13 

14 

14 

14 

16 

15 

14 

18 

14 

18 

13 

18 

14 

12 

18 

14 

In. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Indies, 

P 

8 
dM 

Inches. 

iQCbes, 
5 

Incbes. 
0.60 

Pounds 
840 
860 
888 
863 
890 
850 
456 
600 
800 
850 
840 
800 
885 
280 
800 
800 
800 
864 
800 
260 
425 
860 
485 

DoUara. 

Yeora. 

66 

Steel 

2 

56 

Iron 

^ 

8 
6 

0.75 
0.75 

Several 

67 

Iron   .......«•.••••*•••..•• 

10 

58 

4.87 
15.60 
11.20 

Several 

60 

61 
62 

Sieel 

Mild  steel 

m 

5 

0.60 

(a) 

64 

Iron * 

a« 

4H 

1.00 

12.00  toiaoo 

1 

65 

66 

ll^rniierVit  irOU.. 

67 
68 

Hammered  wrought  scrap 

8 

6 

0.50 

18.00 
88.20 

71 

*** 

7^ 

78 

74 

75 

Refined  Iron., 

Many. 

76 

77 

Cold  rolled  iron  not  turned 

Wroueht  iron 

11 
14 
18 
14 

0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

2H 

^ 

0.41 

6  to  100 

88 

28.20 

(c) 

88 

84 

gteel 

^ 

^ 

0.52 
0.67 

21.26 

87 

Wrought  iron . . . . . . .  t . . . .  t  ->  - ,  r  -  - 



(a)  Twelve  out  of  40  broken  in  5  yeara    (&)  New  ends  welded  on  every  8  years,    (c)  Eighteen   out  of  110 
break  per  year,    (d)  Turned  to  8^  inches,   (e)  Indefinitely. 

TABLE  112. — TAPERS  OF  STAMP  STEMS. 
(From  Authors  and  Manufacturers.) 


Diameter 
of  Stem. 

Diameter 
of  End. 

Length  of 
Taper. 

Taper 
per  Foot. 

RefereDoe. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 
1.0 
0.0 
0.05 
0.75 
0.48 
0.40 

Louisi*  (usual). 

Louis»». 

Louis>». 

E.  P.  Allis  Co. 

Fraser  &  Chalmers. 

Hardman»"  at  Oldham  MiU. 

1 

k 

5 

8,^ 

B% 
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The  amount  of  taper  commonly  used  varies  from  0.40  to  1  inch  per 
•foot.  (See  Tables  111  and  112).  American  practice  seems  to  aver- 
age from  i  to  J  inch  per  foot,  while  the  English  practice  seems  to 
average  greater* 

A  stem  generally  breaks  just  above  the  head,  sometimes  just  below 
the  tappet,  the  points  of  greatest  strain.  In  the  former  case  it  can 
be  reversed  and  when  it  next  breaks,  it  can  have  new  pieces  welded 
on  the  ends  and  be  turned  down  anew,  or  be  turned  down  at  both 
ends  without  welding.  When  it  breaks  by  the  tappet,  the  two  parts 
can  be  welded  together  and  then  turned  down.  The  break  is  caused 
by  repeated  bending  stress  in  different  directions.  Some  authorities 
call  this  crystallization  due  to  shocks,  others  say  it  is  not.***  ***  At 
the  Owyhee  mill  this  brqjiking  was  partially  remedied  by  boring  out 
the  boss  and  enlarging  the  stem  at  the  end.  The  Portuna  mill, 
Bendigo,  uses  this  same  scheme.*^ 

The  details  of  stamp  stems  from  the  mills  are  given  in  Table  111. 
The  figure  on  life,  unless  otherwise  specified  or  very  long,  is  to  the 
time  of  the  first  break.  Thus  at  Mill  64  the  stem  lasts  one  year  be- 
fore it  breaks,  if  the  ore  is  broken  reasonably  fine  by  the  rock  breaker. 
In  two  years  both  ends  have  broken  and  the  stem  has  lost  ten  inches 
of  its  length.  It  is  then  taken  to  the  blacksmith*s  shop  and  heated 
to  nearly  a  welding  heat  and  a  new  taper  forged  on  both  ends.  This 
answers  as  well  as  turning  the  taper  in  a  lathe  and  at  the  same  time 
destroys  any  remains  of  the  so-called  crystallization.  This  process  is 
repeated  every  two  years.  Usually,  in  eight  years  the  stem  is  too 
short  and  the  part  running  in  the  guides  shows  some  wear,  so  that 
it  is  discarded,  although  when  the  wear  is  slight,  a  new  piece  is  some- 
times welded  on  the  ends  and  it  is  good  for  several  years  more. 

§  168.  The  Tappet  is  made  of  either  cast  iron  or  cast  steel,  bored 
to  fit  the  stem  loosely.  It  serves  to  transmit  the  lifting  power  of  the 
cam  to  the  stamp.  According  to  Louis,  good,  close-grained,  tough 
cast  iron  is  better  than  any  other  material,  but  the  tendency  in  this 
country  seems  to  be  toward  the  use  of  steel.  It  is  reversible,  having 
a  flange  above  and  below;  the  lower  flange  receives  the  lifting  force 
from  the  cam.  The  gib  tappet  (see  Fig.  132),  invented  by  Zenas 
Wheeler,  is  attached  to  the  stem  A  by  a  wrought  iron  or  forged  steel 
gib  B  and  two  or  three  keys  K.  The  latter  number  should  be  used 
for  heavy  stamps.  There  is  a  rib  cast  upon  the  side  of  the  tappet  to 
give  the  requisite  backing  for  the  keys.  The  gib  is  flat  on  the  back, 
concave  cylindrical  in  front  to  fit  the  stem,  and  is  set  fn  a  recess  in 
the  tappet.  The  keys  are  of  steel,  slightly  wedge-shaped,  and  force 
the  gib  against  the  stem  sufficiently  to  lock  the  tappet  at  any  desired 
height.  Sharpless  recommends  that  the  middle  part  of  the  key 
be  made  of  mild  steel  which  gives  a  good  grip  while  the  two  ends 
be  made  of  high  carbon  steel  and  then  hardened  so  that  they  will 
not  buhr  over  when  they  are  driven  in  or  out.  The  inside  of  the 
gib  should  have  a  curve  of  slightly  less  radius  than  that  of  the 
stem,  to  give  a  strong  grip.** 

The  ends  of  the  tappet  are  counter-bored  about  1  inch  wide  and 
1  inch'  deep,  to  prevent  it  from  wearing  conical  and  giving  a 
lateral  thrust  to  the  stamp.  The  wearing  surface  is  from  2  to  3  Pio.  132. — 
inches  wide.  Details  of  tappets  from  mills  are  given  in  Table  section  of 
113,  and  a  few  dimensions  in  Table  114.  tappet. 

•  See  also  Howe*8  *'  Metallurgy  of  Steel/'  p.  190^ 


FIG.   131. 
STAMP 

STEM. 
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GBAVITT  STAMPS. 
TABLE  113. — ^TAPPETS. 
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MIU 
No. 

Katerial. 

Weight  of 
Tappets. 

Number  of 
Keys. 

Cost    * 

Life. 

Width  of 

Annular 

Wearing 

Faoa. 

Weight  ot 
Stamps. 

£7 

Ctat  iron 

Pounds. 
106 
150 
90 
118 
100 
170 

8 
8 

8 
8 
8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 
8and8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 
Sands 

8 

Dollars. 

Tears. 

Imdies. 
8 

Pounds. 
800 

86 

a-....rf??!:::::::::::::: 

Steel 

18.00 

1 
Several 
Overs 

850 

68 

8 

660 

67 

^ 

68 

18.00 
11.00 

'^Z 

68 

60 

750 

61 

Caststofil.  .....     .wx.x. 

106 
185 
185 

18.00 

OwS. 

¥ 

060 

68 

CsststeeL 

1.100 
800 

64 

ChztMne  steel 

18.60 

Good  after  6, 7, 8 

66 

M 

180 
180 

106 

8to5 
Overs 
Many. 

860 

S 

10.40 
11.50 

i* 

868 
80O 

71 

860 

79 

760 

78 

150 

800 

74 

960 

76 

PlttebuiK  steel 

118 
110 
49 
186 
186 
186 

Very  long. 

818 

tS 

8to3^            

780 

77 

Steal 

8.48 
18.00 

8.76 
10.80: 

8 
8 

m 

86 

Gbromo  utefil. 

Many. 

980 

ffi 

900 

84 

Steel 

078 

87 

Oast  iron.................. 

860 

88 

660 

TABLB  114. — ^DIICENSIONB  OP  TAPPXT8. 


Kill  or  Company. 

stamp. 

Length 

End 
Diame- 
ter. 

Middle 
I>iameter 

Thickness  Flange 

Counterbore. 

Inside 
Diameter 

Gib. 

New. 

Old. 

Diameter 

Depth. 

Homestake  MIU. . . 

Lbs. 

880 
860 
860 
860 
880 

iBchw. 
18 
18 
18 
10 
10 

Inches. 
9 

9 
•ft 

Inches. 
6 

P 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Hin  66 

1111164 

B.P.AI118  00 

Fkvaer  A  Chalmers 

4 
4 

Aboutll 

^ 

7 
7 

Screw  tappets  meshing  with  threads  upon  the  stem  and  held  in  place  by  a 
key  and  vertical  slots,  were  fonnerly  used,  but  have  pretty  much  disappeared 
from  the  United  States.  They  are  still  used  in  Australia.  At  Mill  77,  the 
Wheder  gib  tappet  is  found  to  be  cheaper;  it  enables  cold  rolled  shafting  to  be 
used  for  stems,  which  cost  less  than  half  as  much  and  last  longer  than  the 
threaded  st^ns ;  the  gib  tappets  are  much  quicker  shifted  and  easier  kept  tight ; 
the  old  sczew  tappets  were  always  becoming  loose  and  rattling.  The  screw 
tappet  stem  also  is  not  reversible. 

§  169.  Proportions  BETWEEN  Weights  op  Parts  op  a  Stamp. — ^In  regard 
to  the  weights  of  the  parts,  it  would  seem  wise  to  concentrate  the  weight  at  the 
bottom  so  that  the  pull  upon  the  tappet  may  be  as  direct  as  possible  and  conse- 
quently, the  wear  on  the  guides  at  a  minimum.  This  weight  should  be  put  in 
the  head  rather  than  in  the  shoe  to  prevent  too  jgreat  variation  in  weight  due  to 
wear  of  shoes.  Added  weight  is  sometimes  obtained  by  putting  on  extra  tappets 
at  the  top  of  the  stems.  This  is  not  to  be  commended,  as  it  makes  the  stamps 
top-heavy.  The  place  for  the  weight  is  in  the  boss.  The  stem  must  be  thick 
enough  to  prevent  bending. 

Table  115  shows  the  proportions  of  stamps  in  mills  visited  and  in  two  Aus- 
tralian mills. 
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TABLE   115. — PROPORTIONS  OF  STAMPS. 


Mill  No. 

Total 

Weight 

of  Stamp. 

Pounds. 

87 

800 

66 

860 

66 

660 

67 

860 

68 

1,000  (?) 
900 

60 

61 

960 

62 

1.100 

68 

860 

64 

800 

66 

860 

67 

868 

68 

800 

71 

860 

78 

800 

76 

818 

76 

750 

77 

660 

8S 

080 

88 

900 

84 

978 

Fortuna.  .^ 

LadyBark^ 

748 
8S8 

Weight       %, 
Tounds  of  Total 


Shoe. 


125 
180 
185 
166 
176 
180 
168 
169 
160 
170 
140 

les 

180 
160 
160 
168 
160 
85 
190 
150 
175 
196 
196 


16 
16 
90 
18 


90 
16 
14 
18 
91 
16 
15 
16 
18 
80 
90 
91 
18 
18 
17 
18 
97 
94 


Head. 


Weight       % 
Pounds  of  Total 


915 
960 
160 
990 
176 
90U 
945 
990 


900-210 
940 
800 
940 


900 
180 
180 
980 
940 
900 
938 
159 
986 


2t 
99 
94 
96 


99 
98 
96 


96 


85 
80 


95 
2-J 
24 
48 
96 
99 
94 
91 
98 


Stem. 


Weight  % 
Pounds  of  Total 


840 
860 


860 
456 
600 


800 
840 
800 
895 
960 
800 
864 
800 
960 
4s& 
860 


43 
49 
44 
43 


47 
46 


87 
40 
86 
41 
88 
87 
44 
40 
40 
46 
40 
44 
48 
41 


Tappet. 


Weight       % 
Pounds  of  Total 


106 
160 
90 
118 
100 
170 
106 
186 


125 
ISO 
180 
105 


150 
119 
110 
49 
185 
125 
185 
66 
60 


14 
18 
18 
18 


19 
11 
12 


16 
15 
15 
18 


19 
14 
15 
8 
15 
14 
14 
0 
7 


Die. 


Weight        % 
Pounds  of  Total 


195 
90 
100 
100 
180 
110 
111 
190 
100 
185 
191 
110 
190 
90 
100 
119 
100 
47 
120 
lOU 
100 
159 
109 


16 
10 
15 
11 


12 
19 
11 
19 
16 
14 
18 
15 
10 
19 
14 
13 
7 
18 
11 
18 
90 
18 


§  170.  Cam  Shaft.— (See  Pig.  133.)— It  is  generally  long  enough  for  two 
batteries  with  the  overhang  for  one  pulley.  The  object  for  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  a  break  in  any  battery  causes  a  stop  of  ten  stamps  at  most,  and  of  five 


FIG.   133.— CAM  SHAFT  FOB  TEN  STAMPS. 

stamps  only  as  soon  as  the  stamps  of  the  disabled  battery  can  be  hung  up.  The 
batteries  are  usually  driven  by  pairs,  because  driving  single  batteries  multiplies 
expense  of  belts  and  pulleys  too  much. 

The  cam  shaft  is  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  turned  true,  having  a  continuous 
longitudinal  slot  or  key  seat  for  each  battery  a  little  longer  than  the  space  to 
be  occupied  by  the  cams.  The  cam  shaft  is  so  heavily  loaded  both  from  the 
weights  of  the  stamps  and  from  the  blows  which  the  cams  strike  upon  the  tappets, 
that  it  must  be  made  very  strong.  The  diameters  obtained  by  the  author  range 
from  4|  inches  for  light  stamps  to  6  inches  for  heavy  stamps.  The  life  of  mild 
steel  cam  shafts  at  the  Homestake  mill  is  5  years  for  diameters  from  4^  inches 
to  4i  inches,  and  10  years  for  diameters  of  6|  inches.**  At  Mills  65,  73  and  74 
a  spare  cam  shaft  with  cams  and  pulley  all  fitted  on  it,  is  kept  in  readiness  and 
when  a  break  occurs  it  is  rolled  into  position  in  3  hours  while  the  turning  and 
fitting  of  a  new  shaft  would  take  at  least  48  hours.  Details  of  cam  shaft  are 
given  in  Table  116. 

§  171.  Collars  and  Bearings. — ^Two  collars  (see  Figs.  90  and  916)  attached 
by  set  screws  are  used  to  guide  the  shafts  inside  the  end  bearings. 

Three  bearings  for  a  ten-cam  shaft,  are  used  (see  Fig.  90).  In  dry  crushing 
mills  these  are  generally  not  babbitted.  In  wet  crushing  mills  the  author  found 
only  three  out  of  thirteen  not  babbitted. 

At  Mill  67  boxes  of  soft  graphitic  iron  in  connection  with  a  mild  steel  cam 
shaft  were  found  to  give  the  best  results.  The  only  lubricant  required  is  an 
occasional  drop  of  light  machine  oil.  This  is  preferred  to  babbitted  boxes  be- 
cause: (1)  there  is  no  babbitt  to  crack  and  fall  into  the  mortar  and  make  sludge 
of  the  amalgam;  (2)  the  alignment  of  the  shaft  is  more  constant^  the  wear  is 
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TABLE   1 

16. — CAM  SHAFT 

AND  BEARINGS. 

MiU 
No. 

Material  of  Shaft 

Length  of 
Shaft 

Diameter 
of  Shaft 

POBitiOQ   of 

Shaft 

Length  of 
Bearings. 

Bearings 
with  or 
without 
Babbitt 

Bearings 

Closed  by 

Cover  or 

Open. 

Weight  of 
Stamp. 

97 

Iron 

Ft    In. 
14       0 
14       2 
14       0 
14       6 

Inches. 
5 
5 
5 
6.4 

1% 

Front 

Front 

Fi^nt 

Front 

Front...... 

Inches. 
12 
12 
12 
12 

With 

With 

With 

With. 

Closed. 

Closed 

Tin  cover.. 
Open 

Pounds. 
800 

R5 

Steel 

860 

IM 

660 

f^ 

Iron 

860 

ffi 

1,000 
900 

no 

61 

Steel 

14  0 

15  0 

Front 

Front 

ITpont 

8=80,8=12 
10  and  IS 

Without... 
Without... 

Open 

Open 

960 
1,100 

m 

860 

64 

Iron. 

14       6 

6 

4Ht%H 

6 

Front 

Front 

14 

With 

Open 

800 

65 

66 

HildsteeL  

860 

67 

MildsteeL 

18       2 

Behind..... 
Behind..... 
Behind..... 

IS 
18 

Without. . . 
With 

Open 

Closed 

868 

68 

800 

71 

860 

72 

Front 

780 

7» 

Front 

800 

74 

Front 

960 

7» 

Frwit 

818 

76 

Iron 

18       0 
a29       6 

Behind..... 

Behind 

Behind..... 

is 

19 
IS 

Open 

Cfoeed 

Closed 

780 

77 

Iron • 

With 

With 

660 

88 

960 

88 

900 

84 
87 
88 

Machine  steel 

Wrought  iron.  •••.... 

14       2 
18       0 

Fi^nt 

Front 

Front 

18 
IS 

with ;; 

With 

aosed 

Closed 

978 
860 
660 

J 

(a)  For  86  stamps. 

more  even  and  there  is  no  delay  from  babbitting  boxes  every  4  to  6  months;  (3) 
steel  running  on  east  iron  requires  much  less  lubrication  than  iron  on  babbitt^ 
making  less  oil  to  be  guarded  against  and  less  oil  for  the  mill. 

These  boxes  are  some  times  covered^  as  in  Fig.  134^  and  sometimes  the  cap 
is  omitted,  as  in  Fig.  135.    The  use  of  the  cap  would  seem  desirable  for  keeping 
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FIG.  134.  FIG.  135.  PIG.  136a.  Fio.  136&. 

PIG.     134. — COVERED    BEARING.      FIG.     135. — OPEN     BEARING.      FIG.     136a.— SIDE 
VIEW   OF   CAM.      FIO.    1366. — FRO^NT   VIEW. 

out  the  dust.  Diagonal  boxes  are  sometimes  used,  but  they  hardly  seem  neces- 
sary as  the  vertical  component  of  the  pressure  is  probably  four  times  the  hori- 
zontal, even  where  a  horizontal  driving  belt  is  used.  The  bearings  need  oil 
grooves  and  drip  pans  to  prevent  oil  from  getting  to  the  plates. 

For  details  of  bearings  as  found  in  the  mills,  see  Table  116. 

§  172.  Cams.— (See  Figs.  136a  and  1366.)— These  serve  to  lift  and  rotate 
the  stamps.  They  consist  of  one  or  more  (generally  two)  arms  cast  on  hubs 
which  are  held  to  the  shaft  usually  by  keys.  The  lifting  surfaces  of  the  arms 
are  made  spiral  to  suit  the  conditions  of  lifting.  They  are  backed  by  strengthen- 
ing ribs.    The  double-armed  cam  ^'ves  less  journal  friction  than  the  single- 
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armed,  because  it  revolves  half  as  fast.  Sectional  cams  made  with  split  hubs 
bolted  together  can  be  changed  without  stripping  the  whole  shaft,  but  unless 
watched  they  are  liable  to  work  loose  and  arc  therefore  not  favored.  The  details 
of  cams  as  found  in  the  mills  are  shown  in  Table  117. 

When  cast  iron  is  used  for  cams  a  close-grained,  strong  grade  of  metal  is 
chosen  and  the  bearing  or  lifting  surfaces  are  chilled.  The  author  finds  that 
out  of  17  mills,  9  use  steel  cams,  7  use  iron,  and  one  uses  both.  Open  hearth 
cast  steel  with  0.4%  carbon,  or  chrome  steel,  is  the  best  material  for  cams.** 
On  account  of  their  superior  strength  they  need  not  be  made  as  heavy  as  cast  iron. 

TABLE    117. — CAMS. 

Abbreviations.— c.scents;  C.  I.  Oh.  F.sCast  iron  with  chilled  face;  I.  or  Chr.  S.sIron  or  chrome  steel; 
lb. = pound;  p.=per;  P.  8. = Pittsburg  steel;  T.  C.  I.=Tough  cast  iron;  Tr.  U.=Trent  Universal. 


1 

Style. 

HatertaL 

Weight 

Cost. 

Life. 

Diameter 

from 
Tip  to  Tip 

Width 

Wearing 

Face. 

Qreasedby 

With  or 

Without 

Ring  on 

Hub. 

fll7 

Ordinary'!' 
Ordinary . . 
Ordinary.. 

Cast  iron .... 
Chrome  steel 
Steel 

Pounds 
150 
280 
160 

Dollars. 

Years. 

Inches. 
80 
86 
27 
20 

Inches. 

Axle  grease 

65 

18.40 
12.00 

4 

Blany. 

10^ 

10  to  16 

10 

None  broken  in  5 

Axle  grease 

Without. 

57 

Steel 

Without. 

FM 

5c.p.  lb. 
12.00 

KO 

Ordinary . 

61 

Ordinary*.! 
Ordinary . . 
Ordinary . . 
Ordinary . . 
Blanton.... 
Ordinary . . 

Cast  steel.... 
Cast  steel.... 

M6 

81H 

(a) 
{b) 

Axle  grease 

Axle  grease 

Without. 
Without 

04 

06 
67 
88 
7PI 

Chrome  steel 

T.C.  I 

C.  I.  Ch.  F... 
Chrome  steel 

100 

"'mi' 

S35 

15.00 
''i9!i2" 

None  broken  in  8 

8 

None  broken  in  5 

Indefinitely  long. 

ItolS 

20 

80  to  84 

84 

82 

Without. 
Without. 
Without. 
With. 

78 

Ordinary . . 

^ 

75 

p.  8 

Indefinitely  long. 

84 

76 

Cast  iron .... 
GI.Ch,B\m 
Chrome  steel 
I.  or  Chr.  8.. 

Tr.U 

Cast  iron.... 

m 

140 
285 
160 
220 

Axle  grease 

77 
88 

Blanton.!!! 
Ordinary.. 

8.05 

"io.M 

20.00 

(0) 
Indeflniu^  long. 

4 

80 
82 

2 
2 

with."" 

H4 

r 

f 

Axi6  flrreasft  .... 

«7 

(0 

88 

Ordinary . . 

Cast  iron.... 





(a)  Qraphite  gear  grease,  (b)  Mixture  of  graphite,  tar  and  tallow,  (c)  Albany  compound,  (d)  Graphite 
and  tallow.  Oil.  <e)  Csstor  oil  or  axle  grease.  (/ )In  the  quick  drop  stamps,  added  since  the  above  was  writ- 
ten, steel  cams  are  used,    {g)  Ten,  barring  accidents.    (A)  Fraser's  axle  grease,    (t)  Hard  grease  or  soap. 

The  natural  life  of  these  steel  cams  is  indefinitely  long  unless  the  mill  is  very 
dusty,  when  they  gradually  wear  down.  They  generally  go  by  some  accident,  as 
a  stamp  dropping  on  the  cam.  They  generally  go  at  the  hub ;  sometimes  the  tip 
breaks  ofE.^'** 

A  ring  of  wrought  iron  is  sometimes  shrunk  upon  the  hub  to  receive  which, 
a  part  is  cut  away  (see  Figs.  136a  and  1366).  This  is  less  used  than  formerly, 
particularly  with  steel  cams. 

Cams  are  keyed  to  the  shaft  by  one  or  two  keys.  When  two  keys  are  used, 
they  are  120°  apart,  furnishing  three  lines  of  bearing,  while  one  key  gives  only 
two  lines  of  bearing.  The  former  gives  the  greater  stability,  but  the  latter  is 
almost  universally  used  in  this  country.  The  key  should  always  be  driven  toward 
the  stamp  stem.  Hardman  finds  that  by  using  a  key  6  inches  long,  IJ  inches 
wide  and  ^  inch  thick,  with  a  taper  in  its  whole  length  of  slightly  less  than  J 
inch,  the  cams  never  get  loose  and  it  answers  much  more  satisfactorily  than 
when  the  taper  is  greater  and  the  key  smaller. 

It  is  customary  to  have  one  long  key  seat  in  the  shaft  for  each  of  the  two 
batteries  (see  Fig.  133),  and  to  cut  key  seats  in  the  cams  so  as  to  give  equal  in- 
tervals of  time  between  the  drops.  It  follows  that  where  two-armed  cams  aie 
used,  the  key  seats  will  be  advanced  36  "*  on  the  hubs  of  consecutive  cams  for  a 
five-stamp  battery,  or  18°  for  ten  stamps.  In  the  latter  case  the  even  numberB 
will  be  in  one  battery  and  the  odd  in  the  other  (see  §  196). 
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A  template  for  laying  out  the  key  grooves  in  cams  is  shown  in  Fig.  137.  It 
consists  of  two  similar  discs  rigidly  fastened  to  a  connecting  pin,  and  an  arm 
which  swings  freely  on  the  pin.  The  under  disc  D  is  dropped  into  the  cam  hub ; 
the  arm  is  swung  around  till  the  pin  C  strikes  the  point  of  the  cam;  the  upper 
disc  E  is  then  turned  until  the  desired  number  of  the  cam  comes  opposite  the 
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FIG.  137. 


PIG.    137. — CAM    TEMPLATE.      PIG.    138. — 
DRIFTING  PLUG. 


PIG.  138. 


mark  A  on  the  arm;  the  keyway  is  then  marked  out.  To  change  from  left 
hand,  to  right  hand  cams  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  the  apparatus  upside  down. 

After  the  key  way  has  been  marked  at  the  end,  a  drifting  plug  (see  Fig.  138) 
can  be  used  for  marking  the  remainder  and  for  calipering  its  depth  so  that  it 
will  exactly  suit  the  key  when  the  groove  is  completed. 

Cams  are  removed  by  driving  out  the  keys  by  a  drifting  tool  (see  Fig.  139). 
Tl^e  blow  acts  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  set  the  keys  in  place. 

§  173.  Blanton  and  Other  Self-tightening  Cams. — The  replacing  of 
broken  cams  of  the  ordinary  type  is  a  tedious  operation.  It  is  made  still  more 
80  by  the  fact  that  the  key  groove  has  to  be  cut  in  the  new  cam  after  the  break 
has  taken  place,  as  it  is  not  usual  to  keep  ten  spare  cams  with  the  grooves  cut  in 
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FIG.    139. — DRIFTING   TOOL.  PIG.  140. — BLANTON  CAM  AND  CAM  SHAFT. 

the  ten  positions  to  meet  all  emergencies.  The  Blanton  cam  has  been  devised 
to  overcome  this  (see  Fig.  140).  This  cam  is  attached  to  the  shaft  by  a  taper 
bushing  or  wedge  with  very  acute  angle,  which  wraps  around  the  shaft  and  is 
held  in  position  by  two  pins.  The  action  of  the  wedge  is  such  that  when  the 
cam  does  its  work  of  lifting  it  slips  on  the  wedge,  becoming  tightened  thereby. 
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The  cam  may  be  loosened  by  knocking  it  backward.  R.  T.  Baylies,  of  Marysvillo, 
Mont.,  states  that  a  shaft  with  ten  cams  can  be  stripped  and  rcfiirnished  with 
new  cams  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  while  replacing  ten  cams  ordinarily  takes  a 
day. 

To  accomplish  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  cams  around  the  shaft, 
the  pin  sockets  are  bored  36**  apart  for  the  single  battery  and  those  of  the  other ^ 
battery  are  interspaced  between  them. 

For  these  cams,  therefore,  the  order  of  drop  is  settled  at  the  machine  shop  at 
the  time  of  manufacture.  To  have  the  order  of  drop  in  the  control  of  the  mill 
man,  extra  pin  sockets  would  be  needed.  These  extra  sockets  are  not  to  lie  com- 
mended as  they  seriously  weaken  the  shaft  at  its  circumference  where  it  can  least 
afford  to  be  weakened. 

The  New  Blanton  cam  (see  Fig.  141)  replaces  the  single  spiral  wedge  by  ten 

taper  faces  planed  on  the  shaft  and  ten  corresponding  faces  planed  in  the  bore 

of  the  cam.    The  new  form  not  only  makes  the  replacing  of  a  broken  cam  a  speedy 

operation,  but  it  places  the  order  of  drop  in  the  control 

of  the  mill  man,  to  be  changed  at  any  time.     There  is  one 

point  in  regard  to  the  New  Blanton  cam  that  will  be 

watched  with  interest,  namely,   since  great   accuracy  is 

needed  in  cutting  the  spiral  surfaces  both  on  the  shaft  and 

cam  bore,  any  irregularity  will  turn  up  in  the  form  of 

uneven  spacing  of  the  drops.     The  wear  of  cams  and  any 

PIG.  141.  difference  in  elasticity  of  the  metal  used  for  cam  hubs  will 

NEW  BLANTON  0AM     tend  in  this  same  direction. 

AND    PART    OF         Patent  cams  similar  to  the  Blanton  in  principle  but 
SHAFT.  differing  in  details,  are  now  made  by  other  manufactur- 

ers, among  whom  are  the  E.  P.  Allis  Go.,  the  Chrome  Steel  Works,  the  F.  M. 
Davis  Iron  Works  Co. 

§  174.  Friction  and  Lubrication  of  Cams. — The  rotation  of  the  stamp 
wWch  is  accomplished  by  the  friction  of  the  tappet  on  the  cam,  is  employed  to 
even  up  the  wear  on  the  shoe  and  die  by  causing  the  shoe  to  drop  in  a  different 

{position  each  time.  With  rapid  stamps,  too  much  rotation  indicates  too  little 
ubrication.  This  rotation  is  greater  on  the  slow  dropping  stamps  than  on  the 
quick,  owing  to  the  inertia  of  rotation  of  the  stamps.  The  slow  dropping  stamps 
have  longer  cams^  and  this  also  causes  more  rotation.  Although  the  stamps 
are  rotating  when  they  leave  the  cams,  the  speed  of  drop  is  so  great  that  they 
are  practically  dropping  vertically  on  the  ore  and  probably  no  grinding  action 
takes  place  even  with  the  slowest  dropping  stamps. 

The  lubricants  used  are  axle  greaBe  or  other  hard  compounds,  oil,  tallow, 
molasses  and  water,  molasses  and  flour,  molasses  without  admixture,  and  soft 
soap  with  graphite.  The  last  is  best.^*  Axle  grease  is  made  from  the  grease 
skimmed  off  in  the  manufacture  of  glue  from  animal  matter.  Grease  is  to  be 
avoided,  or  applied  very  carefully,  when  amalgamated  plates  are  used,  because  it 
sickens  the  mercury. 

Mill  67  reports  that  in  starting  a  new  mill,  it  is  well  to  first  grind  the  cams 
with  an  emery  wheel  with  face  parallel  to  the  cam  shaft,  then  the  use  of  axle 
grease  combined  with  graphite  gives  a  polish  and  finish  to  the  cam  and  the 
tappet,  if  continued  for  about  two  weeks.  After  that,  oil  from  drip  pans  of 
shafting  is  used,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  trouble  if  the  oil  is  put  on  care- 
fully and  the  stems,  tappets  and  cams  wiped  two  or  three  times  a  day  equally 
carefully. 

The  lubricant  is  usually  applied  periodically  by  cotton  waste  nailed  to  a  stick. 
A  strip  of  canvas  nailed  under  the  guides  and  extending  beyond  them  laterally, 
or  a  wooden  shield  fastened  to  the  battery  posts,  is  used  in  most  of  the  mills  to 
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prevent  the  lubricant  from  getting  into  the  mortar  and  on  the  plates.  Mill  67 
reports  that  it  uses  a  canvas  shield  only  until  cams  and  tappets  are  faced.  Mill 
77  reports  that  no  shield  is  used,  as  the  cam  shaft  is  behind  the  stamps  and  the 
cams  revolve  away  from  the  plates.  Mill  27  uses  no  mercury  whatever  and 
henoe,  has  no  shield. 

§  175.  Lateral  Thrust,  Right  and  Left  Hand  Gams. — The  tendency  of 
the  tappet  is  to  push  the  cam  away  from  the  stamp  during  the  act  of  being  lifted 
(see  Fig.  142).  This  is  greatest  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  cam.  If  the 
cams  on  one  battery  are  all  right  hand  cams,  while  those  on  the  other  are  all 
left  handy  then  the  one  set  of  thrusts  will  balance  the  other.     In  this  way  the 


PIG.  142.— lateral  thrust. 


RIOHT  HAND  CAM 

FIG.   143. 


LEFT  HAND  CAM 
FIG.     144. 


PIG.   145. — CAM  CURVE. 


thrust  upon  the  collars  is  brought  to  a  minimum.  This  thrust  is  greater  the 
greater  the  eccentricity  of  the  support.  For  this  reason  hubs  are  put  only  on 
one  side  of  the  cam.  The  stems  are  put  on  the  opposite  side  and  as  close  to  the 
cams  as  is  safe.  The  clearance  is  made  about  I  inch  by  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  i 
inch  by  Union  Iron  Works. 

A  riffht  hand  cam  (see  Pig.  143)  is  one  which  is  to  the  right  of  the  stem 
when  the  top  of  it  is  moving  from  the  observer;  the  hub  also  is  to  the  right 
of  the  cam.    A  lefthand  cam  (see  Fig.  144)  is  just  the  opposite. 

In  every  instance  except  two  in  the  mills  visited,  the  cams  are  paired  off  right 
and  left.  Mill  58  has  15.  right  hand  and  5  left  hand  cams  on  each  shaft  Mill 
77  has  15  right  hand  and  10  left  hand  cams,  arranged  on  alternate  batteries. 
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§  176.  Design  of  Cams. — The  lifting  surfaces  are  in  the  form  of  an  involute 
of  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  stamp  stem 
and  the  cam  shaft  center  to  center.  Practically  this  curve  is  laid  out  by  unwind- 
ing a  string  with  a  marking  point  at  its  end,  from  a  circular  disc  of  wood  turned 
with  the  above  distance  as  its  radius  (see  Fig.  145).  The  length  of  string, 
as  BC,  unwound  from  any  given  point,  as  C,  represents  the  height  to  which  the 
stamp  will  be  lifted  by  the  corresponding  point  B  of  the  involute  surface,  pro- 
vided the  whole  of  the  surface  from  A  to  B  had  been  used  during  the  lift.  Tht 
radius  of  the  inscribing  circle  is  therefore  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  cam  shaft 
plus  that  of  the  stem  plus  a  small  amount  which  is  called  clearance,  which  pre- 
vents the  stem  from  rubbing  upon  the  cam  shaft.  Table  118  gives  the  values  of 
these  quantities  as  obtained  from  the  mills,  and  Table  119  gives  those  adopted 
by  manufacturers. 

TABLE  118. — INSCRIBING  CIRCLES  AND  CLEARANCE  USED  BY  MILLS. 


MUl 
No. 


Diameter 
of  Stem. 


Diameter 
of  Cam 
Shaft 


Inches. 
5 
6 
6 
6.4 

5 


Diameter 

of 

Inscribing 
Circle. 


Inches. 
10 
16 
19 


10« 

id" 


Clear- 
ance. 


Inches. 


1J4 


Height  of 
Drop. 


Inches. 

6to6fji 

7to9 

6to(^ 

•!«to8 

6 

7 
5to0 
7to^ 

6 
6to7 
6to9 


Mill 
No. 


Diameter 
of  Stem. 


Inches. 
3 

3 
8« 


Diameter 
of  Cam 
Shaft. 


Diameter 

of 

Inscribing 
Circle. 


Inches. 


"^ 


11 

IB 


Clear- 
ance. 


Inches. 


^ 


Height  of 
Drop. 


Inches. 

6to9 
6 


TABLE  119. — ^INSCEIBINO  CIRCLES  AND  CLEARANCE  ADOPTED  BY  MANUFACTURERS. 


Monnfacturer. 


Fraaer  &  Chalmers  (5  stamp  battery). 
Fraser  &  Chalmers  (2  stamp  battery). , 

Gates  Iron  Works 

Joshua  Hendy  Machine  Works 

McFarlane  &  Co 

Union  Iron  Works 


Diameter  of 
Cam  Shaft. 


Inches. 
6 

m 


Diameter  of 
Stem. 


Inches. 


Diameter  of 

Inscribing 

Circle. 


Inches. 

10^ 
11 


Clearance. 


Inches. 
1^ 


(a)  This  is  the  minimum  ever  used  by  this  company. 

It  is  essential  that  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  cam  shaft  and  the 
stamp  stem  should  exactly  equal  the  radius  of  the  inscribing  circle;  otherwise 
the  cam  will  not  strike  fair  against  the  face  of  the  tappet  and  there  will  be  in- 
creased jar^  noise  and  breakage.  Hardman  reports  that  a  Nova  Scotia  mill  had 
15  cams  break  in  a  week,  owing  to  the  distance  between  cam  shaft  and  stamp 
stem  being  \  inch  too  much.  Even  chrome  steel  cams  and  tappets  were  pul- 
verized by  being  out  of  center. 

In  practice  there  is  a  dividing  point  at  about  7-inch  drop  (see  §  197).  As  we 
go  above  this  point,  the  diameter  of  the  inscribing  circle  is  increased  to  suit  the 
height  and  speed  of  drop,  to  do  which,  as  the  drop  increases,  the  clearance  can  be 
increased  by  any  desired  amount.  Below  this  point  the  works  use  an  inscribing 
circle  the  diameter  of  which  is  nearly  constant  for  all  the  lesser  drops ;  the  figures 
givea  are  from  11^  to  9  inches.  From  Table  118  of  mills,  it  appears  that  they 
are  following  the  rule  quite  closely  in  regard  to  their  inscribing  circles,  with  the 
exception  of  Mill  66,  which  was  probably  designed  for  the  Colorado  high  drop 
and  slow  speed. 

In  designing  cams  it  is  common  to  give  them  a  little  larger  inscribing  circle 
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and  therefore  a  little  longer  curve  than  that  intended  to  be  used,  so  that  a  slight 
increase  of  drop  can  be  had  if  desired,  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  of 
drop  can  be  obtained  as  an  expedient  by  raising  the  tappet  and  thus  using  only 
a  part  of  the  cam  curve. 

On  the  last  2  to  4  inches  at  the  point  of  the  cam,  the  curve  becomes  sharper, 
departing  from  the  involute  and  approaching  the  arc  of  a  circle,  as  shown  in 
Pig.  146,  thereby  much  lessening  the  pressure  of  the  cam  upon  the  tappet.  The 
cam  is  cut  away  on  the  delivery  side  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tappet  will  leave 
the  cam  from  an  arc  of  contact  between  1  and  2  inches  in  length,  instead  of  from 
a  point  of  contact  (X  see  Fig.  1366).  These  two  provisions  are  planned  to  save 
both  the  tappet  and  the  cam  from  cutting  and  breaking  at  the  moment  of  parting 
company. 

The  face  of  the  cam  is  1^  to  3  inches  wide  and  is  much  thicker  near  the  hub 
than  at  the  point.  It  is  backed  by  a  web  about  IJ  inches  thick  which  gives  the 
requisite  support.  This  web  for  the  California  stamp  is  3  inches  wide  at  the 
point  and  widens  to  9  inches  at  the  hub.*®  Regarding  the  hub,  the  rule  of  the 
E.  P.  AUis  Co.  is  to  make  its  diameter  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  inscribing 
circle  and  its  length  equal  to  half  the  distance  between  stems  center  to  center. 
Eraser  &  Chalmers^  standard  cam  has  a  hub  11  inches  diameter  and  5^  inches 
long,  and  Mill  56  has  a  hub  10  inches  diameter  and  5  inches  long,  which  figures 
approximately  follow  the  above  rule. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  most  thorough  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of 
cam  curves  in  Louis'  ''Hand  Book  of  Gold  Milling."  See  also  §  197  under  height 
and  number  of  drops. 

§  177.  Driving  Mechanism. — The  cam  shaft  is  driven  by  belt  and  pulley 
(see  Fig.  90),  or  by  reducing  gears  from  the  main  shaft  (see  Fig.  96).  The 
former  is  the  more  usual  method,  reducing  gears  being  used  in  the  slow  speed 
Colorado  mills.  With  belts  the  usual  method  is  to  operate  two  batteries  of  ten 
stamps  with  one  cam  shaft.  This  is  driven  by  belt  from  the  main  shaft.  With 
gears,  however,  as  many  as  five  batteries  or  25  stamps,  are  mounted  on  one  cam 
shaft.  This  is  driven  by  a  reducing  gear  transmission  and  that  in  turn  by  a 
belt.    Rubber  belts  are  preferred  as  they  are  not  injured  by  moisture. 

The  Pulley  for  belt  transmission  in  all  the  mills  visited,  is  built  up  of  wood 
upon  a  hub  and  flanges  of  cast  iron,  as  in  Fig  91&.  This  is  to  avoid  cracking 
due  to  vibration.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Louis'  thorough  discussion  of  this 
subject    Details  of  belts  and  pulleys  are  given  in  Table  120. 


TABLB  120. 

— ^BBLTS  AND  PULLETS. 

!                                                                        

UiU 
No. 

Diame- 
ter of 

HatflrialoCBelt. 

width 
of  Belt. 

W^ht 
stamps 

No.  of 
Drops 

nESte. 

Mill 
No. 

Dlune* 
terof 
PuUey. 

Material  of  Belt. 

Width 
of  Belt 

stamps 

No.  of 
Drops 

Minute. 

VT 

Inches. 
7S 
81 
72 
78 
84 

Inches. 
14 
14 
16 
14 

16 
16 
14 

14 

Pounds 
800 
880 
660 
860 

1,000 
900 
960 

1.100 
80O 

'"oo" 

868 

100 
100 
106 
86 
80 
96 
106 
100tol06 
96 
98 
86 
100 

68 
71 
72 
78 

74 
76 
77 
88 
88 
84 
88 

Inches. 
09 
78 
54 

?} 

78 
Geared. 

60 

74     ■ 

78 
Geared. 

Double  leather... 

Inches. 
14 
14 
14 
16 
16 

Geared. 
16 

Geared. 

Pounds 

SS 

'760 
800 
960 
818 
660 
900 
900, 
978 
650 

04 

55 

e-ply  rubber 

88 

66 

86 

67 

4-plymbber. .... 

90  to  108 

SI 

90  to  108 

86 

61 

84 
78 
90 
09 
78 
78 

5-ply  rubber..... 

5-^ly  rubber 

6-ply  rubber 

80 

m 

04 

5-ply  rubber 

6-ply 

96 
100 

65 

8-ply  rubber 

108 

9f^ 

5-ply  rubber. 

(a) 

60 

07 

{a)  6-ply  rubber  cross  aud  loogitudinally  stitched.    (6)  16  Inches  would  be  better. 

The  Location  op  the  Main  Shaft. — This  may  have  the  following  positions: 
(a)  in  front  and  on  the  level  of  the  cam  shaft  (soc  Figs.  105,  lOG  and  107)  ;  (6) 
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behind  near  mortar  on  cross  sills  (see  Figs.  103,  104  and  108) ;  (c)  in  front  at  a 
distance  from  the  mortar  on  the  cross  sills  (see  Fig.  102) ;  {d)  behind  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  mortar  on  the  cross  sills. 

The  distribution  in  the  mills  is  as  follows:  Mills  57,  58,  59,  61,  62,  65,  67, 
73,  74,  75  and  82,  have  the  main  shaft  forward  and  level  with  the  cam  shaft. 
Mills  64,  71  and  72  have  it  forward  on  cross  sills  near  the  foot  of  the  plates. 
Mills  27,  55,  66,  68  and  84  have  it  behind  on  the  cross  sills.  Mill  56  belts  direct 
to  water  wheel.  Mill  76  belts  horizontally  backward  from  the  cam  shaft  to  the 
water  wheel  Mill  77  has  it  30  feet  in  front  of  cam  shaft  and  4  feet  below  it  (see 
Fig.  146).    Mill  88  has  it  behind  on  cross  sills. 

Shafts  on  a  level  with  and  in  front  of  the  cam  shafts  shut  off  the  light  from 
the  plates  and  require  strong  frames,  but  the  shafts  are  well  placed  for  delivering 
power  and  for  good  attention.  Shafts  near  the  mortar  block  are  in  the  dark, 
exposed  to  dirt  and  inconvenient  to  tend,  and  they  require  tighteners  which  wear 
the  belts,  but  they  give  ample  light  for  the  amalgamated  plates.  Shafts  on  sills 
far  from  the  mortar  blocks  are  in  the  way  of  the  feeder  if  behind,  or  of  the  plates 
if  in  front.     They,  however,  avoid  the  tighteners. 

The  Tightener  (see  Figs.  90  and  91a)  is  a  pulley  mounted  upon  a  frame 


FIG.    146. — ^DRIVING   MECHANISM    AT    MILL    77. 

which  swings  on  a  hinge  or  slides  in  a  guide  in  such  manner  as  to  press  inward 
upon  the  belt  and  take  up  its  slack  when  it  is  desired  to  start  the  stamps. 

Clutches. — ^A  toggle  friction  clutch  attaching  the  driving  pulley  to  the  main 
shaft  is  sometimes  used.  It  enables  two  batteries  to  be  thrown  out  of  connection 
with  the  power  at  a  moment^s  notice  without  stopping  the  mill.  Eissler  recom- 
mends a  beveled,  toothed  clutch  moved  by  a  fork  upon  the  cam  shaft,  for  con- 
necting the  pulley.  This  form  releases  the  connection  if  the  engine  is  turned 
backward  and  saves  the  cams  from  breaking.  Friction  clutches  are  used  in  Mills 
67  and  82.    At  Mill  74  friction  clutches  have  been  tried  and  discarded. 

Gearing.— Mill  77  (see  Fig.  146)  has  25  stamps  operated  by  one  cam  shaft, 
and  in  consequence,  uses  a  gear  on  the  cam  shaft  6  feet  diameter,  and  6  inches 
face,  revolving  14|  times  per  minute,  driven  by  a  pinion  gear  1  foot  in  diameter 
and  a  6-foot  pulley,  both  revolving  on  the  ^me  shaft  87  times  per  minute.  This 
pulley  receives  power  by  a  22-inch  belt  from  the  main  shaft,  30  feet  in  front  of 
the  cam  shaft  and  4  feet  below  it.  Mill  88  also  uses  gears,  each  set  driving  10 
stamps. 

§  178.  Water  Pipes.— Water  is  fed  into  the  battery  in  wet  stamping  to  flush 
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out  the  pulp  and  to  carry  it  over  the  plates  to  the  vanner.  Mills  27,  66,  62,  64, 
68,  77,  82  and  87  have  one  feed  pipe  for  each  mortar,  while  Mills  65,  67,  61,  66, 
67,  71  and  84  have  two  pipes  for  each  mortar.  In  the  latter  case,  1-inch  pipes 
are  commonly  used*  The  pipes  deliver  at  the  rear,  and  each  pipe  should  have  a 
cock.  The  form  of  cock  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion  and  the  round  way  plug 
cock  with  a  removable  wrench,  which  will  remain  set  for  any  given  quantity,  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  form.  Eraser  &  Chalmers  prefer  to  add  a  dial  and  pointer 
to  this  cock,  80  that  if  shut  off  it  can  be  let  on  again  to  deliver  the  same  amount  of 
water.  The  common  water  faucet  or  valve  has  a  tendency  to  open  or  close  by 
the  jar  of  the  mill.  Another  method  of  applying  water,  lately  used  with  success 
at  Mill  67,  is  to  feed  in  from  the  front  through  |-inch  nipples,  pointing  upward, 
one  between  each  of  the  two  dies  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  foot  plate,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  147.  The  very  low  sill  of  this  mortar  allows  this.  This  avoids  the  hard 
packing  of  sulphurets,  allows  the  settling  of  the  amalgam,  and  is  an  aid  to  a 
rapid  clean  up.    Downward  pointing  jets  did  not  succeed  so  well. 

There  are  two  systems  of  piping  in  common  use.  Mill  66  has  a  3-inch  main  at 
about  the  level  of  the  floor,  running  in  front  of  the  eight  batteries.  From  this 
is  led  a  2-inch  upright  between  each  pair  of  batteries,  branching  at  the  top  either 
way  by  2-inch  pipe.  Each  branch  has  2  one-inch  feed  pipes  with  valves  for  each 
pipe  for  the  individual  battery.  Between  each  pair  of  batteries  there  is  also  a 
1-inch  pipe  with  hose  in  the  passageway  for  hosing  off  the  plates.  Mill  57  has 
ttie  water  main  running  just  below  the  lower  guide  timber  and  takes  the  2  one- 
inch  pipes  for  the  .batteries  and  the  hose  pipes  directly  from  the  main.  Arrange- 
ments for  heating  water  will  be  taken  up  later  in  §  641. 

§  179.  Feeders. — From  the  bins  the  ore  comes  by  chutes  to  the  automatic 
feeders  (see  Figs.  90  and  91a).  It  is  customary  to  feed  the  battery  by  the  fall  of 
one  of  tiie  stamps.  The  thickness  of  the  layer  of  ore  upon  the  die  determines 
the  lowest  position  the  stamp  can  take.  When  too  thin,  either  the  tappet  or  a 
collar  on  the  main  stamp  stem,  strikes  a  buffer  which  feeds  the  ore.  The  posi- 
tion of  this  buffer  can  be  graduated  by  a  hand  screw.  In  regard  to  the  choice  of 
stamp  for  operating  the  feeder,  there  seems  to  be  no  special  rule.  Mills  55,  56, 
61,  62,  64,  73  and  84  use  the  center  stamp.  Mills  57,  65,  67,  68  and  82,  use  the 
stamp  next  to  the  end.  Mills  71  and  76  use  the  end  stamp.  Mill  27  uses  either 
the  center  stamp  or  the  stamp  next  to  the  center. 

Hand  feeding  by  shovel  is  still  used  to  some  extent.  One  good  tnan  can  feed 
20  stamps  for  12  hours,'*  although  one  man  to  15  stamps  is  more  common.  At 
Mill  77,  which  uses  the  Colorado  system  and  has  low  capacity,  one  man  feeds  25 
stamps  per  12-hour  shift.  Machine  feeding  is  cheaper  than  hand  feeding,  gives 
more  uniform  wear  of  dies  and  shoes  and  larger  capacity,  and  reduces  wear  of 
screens.  The  distribution  of  feeders  in  the  mills  is  as  follows :  Hendy  Challenge 
feeder  used  by  Mills  27,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  68, 
71,  73,  74,  75,  76,  82,  83  and  84;  Templeton  Roller  feeder  by  Mill  72;  Ham- 
mond Corrugated  Cylinder  feeder  by  Mill  67 ;  hand  feeding  by  Mills  70,  77,  85, 
87  and  88.  The  Hendy  feeder  costs  the  most,  but  works  under  all  conditions. 
The  roller  and  TuUock  feeders  are  both  unreliable  with  clayey  or  sticky  ores.  For 
description  of  these  feeders,  see  the  chapter  on  "Accessory  Apparatus,"  §  624. 

§  180.  FiNGEB  Babs,  Cam  Sticks  and  Overhead  Crab. — Finger  bars  are  used 
for  hanging  up  the  stamps  (see  Fig.  91a).  They  are  props  which  are  pivoted 
upon  a  jack  shaft  resting  in  brackets  bolted  to  the  posts,  and  can  be  swung  under 
the  tappets  to  support  them  on  the  sides  opposite  to  the  cams.  The  five  stand 
upon  one  jack  shaft  which  must  be  strong  enough  to  hold  up  five  stamps  together. 
The  jack  shafts  are  3  inches  in  diameter  and  long  enough  to  reach  between  the 
posts.  The  finger  bars  are  shod  on  the  end  to  prevent  wear  and  are  provided 
with  handles.     The  stamp  is  lifted  above  its  usual  height  by  placing  a  skid  or 
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cam  stick  upon  the  cam^  and  at  the  instant  the  stamp  reaches  the  top  of  this  lift 
the  finger  bar  is  swung  under  and  so  supports  the  stamp  at  a  point  higher  than 
that  reached  by  the  cam. 

The  cam  stick  is  either  a  square  stick  of  wood,  greased  on  the  under  side  and 
shod  on  the  top  side  with  rubber  or  leather  to  prevent  slipping  on  the  tappet,  or 
it  is  sometimes  made  of  strips  of  belting  riveted  together.  In  Mill  73  the  handle 
has  a  flexible  connection  with  the  stick  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rubber  hose,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  148.     This  prevents  any  jar  from  coming  to  the  hand. 

An  overhead  track  with  a  truck  and  a  hook,  supports  a  diflEerential  hoist  which, 
attached  to  a  grip,  furnishes  means  to  hoist  any  stamp  along  the  line.  Two  com- 
mon forms  of  this  grip  are  shown  in  Figs.  149  and  150. 

§  181.  Setting  L^p  a  Stamp. — The  order  of  proceeding  as  described  by  Louis 
is  as  follows :  Put  the  dies  in  place ;  lay  a  3-inch  plank  on  the  dies ;  set  the  heads 
on  the  plank;  lower  the  stems  into  the  heads  without  packing  if  of  a  good  fit. 
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FIG.    148. — UTIOA   CAM   STICK. 
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FIG.    149. — GEIP   USED 
AT    MILL    84. 


PIG.    160. — GBIP   USED 
AT  MILL  74. 


or,  if  the  socket  is  worn,  wrap  a  piece  of  canvas  or  sheet  iron  around  the  stem. 
Tap  the  stem  on  top  with  a  hammer  (guarding  it  with  a  board),  to  set  the  stem 
in  the  head.  Drop  the  stamp  a  few  times  at  a  very  low  drop  with  the  cam. 
Hoist  the  stamp  and  place  the  shoe  with  the  staves  in  position  and  again  drop 
several  times  on  the  plank  to  drive  the  shoe  home.  The  staves  expand  when  wet 
and  hold  the  shoe  firmly.  Take  out  the  plank  and  put  in  a  block  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  drop ;  slip  tappet  on  stem,  rotating  the  cam  until  the  tappet  resta 
upon  the  point  of  the  cam;  drive  the  tappet  keys  home  and  drop  the  stamp 
gently  a  few  times  upon  a  board  until  every  part  is  forced  into  place.  The 
tappets  will  have  to  be  set  again  very  soon. 

§  182.  Maintaining  Height  of  Drop. — As  the  shoe  and  die  wear,  the  height 
of  drop  increases,  but  is  restored  to  its  normal  by  resetting  the  tappets.  The 
practice  in  the  mills  is  shown  in  Table  121. 

At  Mill  66,  the  resetting  of  tappets  is  done  as  follows:  Suppose  the  finger 
bars  hold  the  tappets  1  inch  above  the  reach  of  the  cams,  then  blocks  1  inch 
higher  than  the  desired  drop  are  set  on  the  dies,  the  stamps  are  let  down  on  these 
blocks,  the  tappets  are  let  down  to  the  finger  bars,  and  the  keys  driven  tight. 
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TABLE  1^1. — BESETTING  TAPPETS. 


MiU 
No 


Height  of 
Drop  at  Start 


Inches. 
6 
7 
6 

e 

6 
6 
6 
7 
6 

_ai_ 


Height  when 
Tappets  are 


Inches. 


Frequency  of  Re- 
settixig. 


ISTdays. 

aodays. 

Monthly. 

10  days. 

Weekly. 

On  dafly  inspection. 

On  daily  inspection. 

4  or  6  days. 

Fortnightly. 

On  daily  inspection. 

Weekly. 

On  daily  inspection. 

At  clean  up. 


MiU 
No. 


Height  of 
Drop  at  Start 


Height  when 
Tamwtsare 


Inches. 
9 


1?* 

9 
8 
9 


Frequency  of  Be- 
setting. 


When  necessary. 
On  daily  inspection. 
When  necessary. 
On  daily  inspection. 
On  dai^  inspection. 
When  necessary. 
Weekly. 
Fortnightly. 
When  necessary. 
When  necessary. 
15  days. 
On  daily  inspection. 


A  bar  may  be  used  for  lifting  the  stamps  when  necessary.    Mill  67  nses  the  same 
method  but  the  block  is  2  inches  higher  than  the  drop. 

At  Mill  73  the  preceding  method  is  employed  at  the  time  of  putting  in  new 
shoes,  but  the  periodic  shifting  of  tappets  to  allow  for  wear  of  shoes  and  dies, 
is  usually  done  without  hanging  up  more  than  one  stem  at  a  time^  except  that 
when  a  feed  stem  is  adjusted,  all  the  others  must,  of  course,  be  hung  up.  When 
the  battery  man  is  ready  to  set  tappets,  he  allows  the  battery  to  "pound  out," 
so  that  the  stamps  hit  the  dies.  He  then  measures  the  drop  with  a  stick  and 
notes  it  mentally.  Next  he  hangs  up  the  stamp  and  loosens  the  keys,  so  that 
the  tappet  can  be  moved  the  desired  amount  by  striking  it  from  below.  The 
keys  are  then  tightened  and  he  goes  on  to  the  next  stai^. 

§  183.  Putting  on  New  Shoes. — At  Mill  73,  new  shoes  are  put  on  the  stamps 
as  follows :  Hang  up  the  stamps,  remove  screeij  and  chuck  block,  shovel  out  the 
sand  into  a  box,  drive  out  the  old  shoes,  hoist  the  stems,  put  blocks  under  the 
bosses,  setting  tappets  at  the  same  time,  tighten  the  tappets,  lift  the  stems  to 
take  out  the  blocks  from  below,  put  new  shoes  with  staves  on  them  in  place  under 
the  bosses,  drop  stems  until  shoes  are  driven  in,  return  the  sand  to  the  battery 
and  close  it  up.  The  old  shoes  are  scraped  for  adhering  amalgam,  which  often 
lodges  in  cavities. 

§  184.  The  Clean  Up  consists  in  cleaning  out  the  mortar,  saving  the  amal- 
gam, replacing  worn  parts,  and  putting  in  false  bottoms,  if  used.  The  time 
of  cleaning  up  is  apt  to  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  amalgam  which  col- 
lects in  the  battery,  or  where  inside  amalgamation  is  not  practiced,  by  the  life 
of  the  shoes  and  dies.  The  practice  in  the  mills  is  shown  in  Table  123.  A  few 
examples  will  be  given  to  show  the  variations  in  procedure.  The  first  will  be 
given  in  full,  but  of  the  others  only  the  points  will  be  given  in  which  they  differ 
from  the  first. 

At  the  Golden  Star  Stamp  mill  the  clean  up  comes  at  the  first  and  middle 
of  the  month.  The  former  is  carried  on  as  follows:*^  At  quarter  of  seven  in 
the  morning  feeding  is  stopped.  The  stamps  are  made  to  drop  slowly  so  that 
at  seven  o'clock  there  is  no  more  ore  in  the  mortar  above  the  screen  frame.  The 
splash  boards  are  removed;  the  stamps  are  hung  up,  the  water  is  shut  off,  and 
the  engine  is  stopped.  The  mortars  on  one  side  of  the  mill  are  then  opened  by 
removing  the  canvas  shields,  screens  and  chuck  blocks.  The  canvas  shields  and 
screens  are  first  roughly  washed  by  playing  a  hose  over  them.  They  are  put 
aside  to  be  more  carefully  cleaned  later  on.  The  six  chuck  blocks  from  the 
batteries  facing  that  side  of  the  mill  which  is  being  cleaned  up,  are  placed  on 
two  apron  plates,  at  each  of  which  are  four  men  to  remove  the  amalgam,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  head  amalgamator.    This  is  done  by  scraping  the  inside 
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TABLE  122. — DETAILS  OF  CLEAN  UP. 


MiU 
No. 

68 
66 

66 

57 

68 

59 

tfl 
68 
64 
66 
78 
74 

66 

67 

68^ 

70 
78 

76 
76 
77 
88 


How  Often. 


Tools  Used. 


Producta 


Weekly. . 
Montbt^. 


Weekly 

Semi-monthly.. 
Semi-monthly.. 


Scrap  Iron,  to  waste;  coaraeore,  returned. 
Scrap  iron,  ^  waste;   ooarae  ore,  returned; 


Hand  pans 

Clean  np  barrel;  mechanical  hatea; 

settling  tank;  clean  up  pan. 
Clean  up  barrel;  hand  pans 


Semi-monthly.. 


Monthly . 
Monthly  . 
Monthly . 


K  Semi-monthly.. 


Semi-monthly .... 

When  a  lot  of  ore  is 
finished 


Small  grinding  pan;  hand  pans:  amal- 
gamated plates;  settling  tanks. 

Clean  up  barrel;  sluices 

Clean  up  barrel;  clean  up  pan 

Clean  up  barrel;  hand  pans;  batea; 
settling  tanks. 

Cleanup  barrel;  hand  pans;  set- 
tling tanks. 

Rocker;  cleanup  pan. 


Hand  pans.. 


Scrap  iron,  to  waste;  coarse  ore,  returned;  black 

sand,  panned  for  gold. 
Scrap  iron,  to  waste;  coarse  ore,  returned;  fine 

pujp,  to  chlorination  worlcs;  amalgam. 
Scrap  iron,  to  waste;  heavy  sand,  to  smelter; 

amalgam. 
Coarse  ore,  returned;  coarse  pulp,  to  pan;  fine 

pulp,  to  chlorination  works;  amiugam. 


When  dies  wear  out. 

Semi-monthly 

Monthly 


Screens  and  clean  up  pan. 


Amalgam;  sulphides;  slimes. 

Qold  amalgam;  sulphides,  and  waste. 

Scrap  iron,  to  waste;  coarse  ore,  returned;  coarse 
pulp,  for  next  barrel;  fine  pulp,  forduorinat- 
mg  run;  amalgam. 

Scrap  iron,  decomposed;  coarse  ore,  returned; 
aoialgam. 

Scrap  iron,  to  waste;  coarse  ore  and  sand,  re- 
turned; amalgam. 

Scrap  iron,  to  waste;  black  sand,  to  market. 


Monthly 

Monthly 

When  dies  wear  out. 
When   necessary   to 

put  in  new  uioes 

and  dies. 

Monthly 

Semi-monthly.... 
Monthly 


Clean  up  barrel;  mechanical  batea; 

hand  pans;  amalgamated  plates. 

Clean  up  barrel 


Scrap  iron,  to  waste;   coarse   ore,  returned; 
S  'Ud,  returned;  amalgam. 


None.. 


All  returned. 


Scrap  iron,  to  waste;  sand,  returned. 


plates  with  a  chisel.  The  hard  amalgam  drops  oflE  on  the  apron  plate  beneath. 
As  much  amalgam  is  removed  as  is  possible  without  exposing  thq  copper.  Then 
quicksilver  is  sprinkled  on  the  plate  to  dilute  somewhat  the  remaining  adhering 
hard  amalgam.  This  is  then  spread  evenly  over  the  plate  and  brightened  by 
scouring  with  a  whisk  broom  and  tailings,  and  finally  smoothed  with  a  soft 
paint  brush.  The  amalgam  that  has  dropped  on  the  apron  plate  is  collected 
at  the  head  and  put  under  lock  and  key  by  the  head  amalgamator.  In  this 
same  manner  the  chuck  blocks  of  the  entire  mill  are  scraped  and  cleaned  in 
four  sets  of  six  each.  In  the  mean  time,  another  set  of  men  scrape  and  wash 
the  rim  and  flanges  of  the  mortar  and  collect  the  amalgam.  They  also  remove 
the  amalgam  from  the  outside  plates  which  has  settled  during  the  past  24  hours. 
This  is  then  also  taken  in  charge  by  the  head  amalgamator.  The  dressing  of 
the  outside  plates  does  not  take  place  as  yet.  In  order  to  keep  them  soft,  a 
little  quicksilver  is  sprinkled  over  them  and  evenly  distributed  with  the  brush. 
A  third  set  of  men  begin  with  the  work  on  the  mortar  as  soon  as  the  amalgam 
from  the  apron  plate  has  been  removed.  Two  small  platforms  are  placed  at 
its  head  on  the  wooden  frame  for  the  men  to  stand  on.  They  then  remove  the 
water  still  remaining  in  the  mortar  and  shovel  out  the  sands  above  the  dies  into 
a  heap  on  the  apron  plate  (as  these  sands  consist  simply  of  coarse  ore  and  do  not 
contain  any  amalgam,  they  are  returned  to  the  battery  after  the  dies  have  been 
put  again  in  place).  Before  the  die  can  be  taken  out,  the  stamp  has  to  be  raised 
higher  by  an  iron  bar  which  has  its  fulcrum  on  a  cross  piece  resting  on  the 
supports  for  the  splash  board.  To  keep  it  up,  a  4-inch  block  is  placed  on  the 
finger  bar.  The  dies  are  pried  up  with  an  iron  bar,  lifted  out  and  roughly 
cleaned.  Those  which  are  to  be  exchanged  are  taken  away  and  piled  up  to  bo 
carefully  scraped  and  washed  in  due  time.  Those  that  are  still  good  are  re- 
turned to  the  mortar  without  further  cleaning.     After  the  dies  have  been  takfMi 
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out,  the  remaining  sand^  which  is  rich  in  amalgam  and  contains  pieces  of  iron 
that  have  accxunulated  in  the  mortar^  is  shoveled  out  and  piled  up  in  a  con- 
venient place  to  be  treated  separately  in  the  rocker  and  the  pan.  Any  particles 
of  amalgam  that  have  adhered  to  the  rough  sides  of  the  mortar  are  removed  and 
added  to  the  sands.  The  dies  are  now  put  in  place  again.  If  new  shoes  are 
required,  they  are  put  on  as  previously  described  in  §  183.  Then  the  recesses 
for  the  chuck  block,  screen  frame,  etc.,  are  cleaned  by  directing  a  hose  upon 
them,  and  these  are  put  in  place,  tiie  screens  having  first  been  cleaned  in  a 
wooden  box  with  brush  and  water.  When  the  chuck  block  is  in  place  the  sands 
first  removed  are  shoveled  in  to  fill  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  up  to  the  top  of 
the  dies.  Tappets  are  set  as  previously  described.  When  the  engine  has  been 
started  up,  the  stamps  that  have  new  shoes  are  first  allowed  to  drop  several  times 
until  the  shoe  is  firmly  fastened  to  the  head.  The  splash  boards  are  put  back 
into  place,  ore  is  fed  into  the  mortar,  the  water  is  turned  on  and  the  stamps  of 
one  battery  after  another  are  let  down  from  the  finger  bars.  Special  care  has 
to  be  taken  by  the  feeders  to  regulate  the  ore  supply,  as  the  mortars  are  empty 
above  the  dies  when  the  mill  starts  up.  The  total  time  required  to  clean  up  this 
120-8tamp  mill  is  seven  hours,  employing  both  the  night  and  day  shift.  After 
the  clean  up  is  over,  the  bottom  sands  are  treated  in  a  rocker.  Any  coarse  pieces 
of  iron  are  picked  up  and  collected  in  a  separate  heap.  When  the  sands  have 
been  rocked  for  a  little  while  and  the  hose  has  been  played  on  them,  the  residue 
on  the  hopper  is  broken  up  as  fine  as  possible  with  a  wooden  mallet.  The  prod- 
ucts obtained  by  rocking  are:  (1)  The  coarse  particles  remaining  finally  in  tlic 
hopper;  these  are  washed  in  a  coarse  screen  over  the  clean  up  pan  and  any 
amalgam  remaining  on  the  screen  is  picked  out  and  thrown  into  the  pan,  while 
the  residue  goes  back  to  the  battery.  (2)  The  heavy  sands  that  collect  on  the 
curtain  and  riflBe,  which  are  taken  up  in  a  bucket  to  be  worked  in  the  pan.  (3) 
The  sands  settling  in  the  sluice  which  conducts  the  slimes  to  the  waste  flume, 
which  are  shoveled  out  and  returned  to  the  battery.  All  amalgam  goes  to 
clean-up  pan  and  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  described  under  Mill  66  (§  217). 
The  pieces  of  iron  that  are  picked  out  from  the  sands  in  the  bottom  of  the 
mortar,  are  first  scraped  to  remove  any  amalgam  adhering  to  them;  they  are 
then  thrown  out  upon  a  heap  in  the  yard  and  left  there  to  he  corroded  by  atmos- 
pheric action.  The  rusting  is  hastened  by  adding  salt  to  the  heap  at  various 
times.  Once  a  year  the  iron  that  has  entirely  fallen  to  pieces  is  charged  with 
quicksilver  into  the  pan  and  its  gold  extracted.  At  the  middle  of  the  month 
the  clean  up  is  much  simpler,  as  only  the  chuck  blocks  are  taken  out  and  the 
mortar  is  left  intact,  except,  of  course,  when  any  break  has  occurred  in  shoe  or 
die. 

At  Mill  73  only  one  battery  is  cleaned  at  a  time.  The  water  remaining  in 
the  battery  is  siphoned  and  bailed  out  into  two  rectangular  pans,  15X14  inches 
and  3  inches  deep  on  one  side  and  2  inches  on  the  other.  The  low  side  is  slipped 
under  the  holes  at  the  edge  of  the  mortar  apron  and  as  the  bottom  rests  on 
a  slope  it  makes  the  top  of  the  sides  all  on  the  same  level.  The  screen  and  the 
chuck  block  and  amalgamated  plate  are  sent  to  clean  up  room.     The  outside 

Elate  on  the  mortar  lip  is  scraped  for  amalgam.  The  top  gravel  is  put  into  a 
ox  36X18X12  inches.  The  shoes  are  scraped  off  into  a  gold  hand  pan;  the 
under  gravel  is  put  into  buckets  and  goes  to  the  clean  up  barrel  (§  228).  The 
dies,  the  lip,  and  the  splash  board  are  scraped  and  the  scrapings  are  put  into 
one  of  the  two  rectangular  pans.  These  two  pans  go  to  the  clean  up  barrel.  A 
little  top  sand  is  put  in  the  mortar  before  the  dies  are  put  in,  and  then  the 
parts  are  aJl  replaced  and  stamping  resumed.  Total  time  required  is  40  minutes 
per  battery.  In  the  clean  up  room  the  chuck  blocks  arc  scraped  with  iron 
scrapers  made  of  old,  womout,  half  round  files,  ground  to  sharp  edges;  the 
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plates  are  re-amalgamated  by  the  use  of  a  little  cyanide  and  sent  back  to  the 
battery;  the  screens  are  cleaned  of  amalgam  and  then  sent  to  the  carpenter's 
shop  for  new  plates,  duplicate  screens  being  always  on  hand  to  go  to  the  battery. 
The  amalgam  obtained  is  ground  separately  for  each  battery  in  a  muUer  mortar. 
The  clean  up  barrel  is  also  here  and  is  described  in  §  228. 

At  Mill  67  the  ojitside  plates  are  dressed;  the  side  keys  loosened;  the  top 
board  and  screen  are  taken  out;  the  screen  is  dried,  cleaned  and  the  buhr  slots 
closed  up  by  the  foreman ;  the  bottom  key  on  chuck  block  is  loosed  until  the 
water  has  all  drained  from  the  mortar,  taking  about  four  minutes;  the  chuck 
block  with  inside  V-amalgamated  plate  attached,  is  lifted  out,  put  on  the  table 
and  the  plate  scraped  and  cleaned;  the  mortar  sands  are  shoveled  into  a  tank 
alongside  the  battery;  the  dies  are  lifted  out  and  cleaned  on  planks  over  the 
long  plate ;  the  shoes  are  cleaned  and  the  final  sands  in  the  bottom  of  the  mortar 
are  taken  out  by  small  hand  shovels  and  added  to  those  in  the  tank.  One 
mortar  can  be  cleaned  thus  in  1\  hours.  .  The  cleaning  up  of  the  battery  residue 
in  the  tank  is  by  panning  tubs  and  sink,  gold  pans  and  sieve. 

At  Mill  77,  all  the  sand  in  the  mortar  is  returned  without  panning,  as  it 
rarely  carries  much  amalgam  (because  the  plates  collect  it),  and  never  any 
coarse  gold.  The  scrap  iron  waste  collects  upon  the  bottom  bar  of  the  screen 
frame  and  is  thrown  out  when  the  screens  are  changed  or  replaced.  On  all 
these  accounts,  the  clean  up  only  comes  when  the  dies  are  worn  out. 

At  Mill  57  the  residues  from  the  batteries  first  cleaned  are  fed  into  the  battery 
last  cleaned.  The  final  accumulation  from  this  battery  is  removed  in  buckets 
and  panned,  iron  being  picked  out  with  a  magnet.  The  heavy  stuflE  from  the 
panning  goes  to  a  grindmg  pan,  while  the  light  stuff  is  treated  in  a  clean  up 
barrel. 

§185,  Power  for  Stamps.— This  is  consumed  in:  (1)  Lifting  the  stamp. 
(2)  Friction  of  the  cam  on  the  tappet.  (3)  Friction  of  the  cam  shaft  in  its 
bearings.  (4)  Friction  of  the  stem  in  the  guides.  The  apparent  waste  of 
power  in  the  blow  which  the  cam  strikes  against  the  tappet  is  not  real,  for  prac- 
tically an  equivalent  amount  of  power  is  restored  by  bringing  the  stamp  to  rest 
at  the  top  of  its  lift. 

Louis  has  made  an  estimate  of  the  power  consumed  for  a  battery  of  ten 
900-pound  stamps,  dropping  7  inches  90  times  per  minute,  the  weights  for 
which  are  as  follows:  Weight  of  cam  shaft  (16  feet  X  6  inches),  1,000  pounds; 
weight  of  pulley,  2,060  pounds;  weight  of  10  cams,  1,410  pounds;  weight  of 
5.1  stamps  (the  average  number  being  lifted  all  the  time),  4,590  pounds; 
pull  of  belt,  900  pounds.  He  gets  the  following  results:  Lifting  stamp,  1.432 
horse  power  per  stamp ;  friction  of  cam  on  tappet,  0.209  horse  power  per  stamp ; 
friction  of  cam  shaft  in  bearings,  0.754  horse  power  for  10  stamps  or  0.076  horse 
power  per  stamp ;  friction  of  stem  in  guides,  0.005  horse  power  per  stamp ;  total, 
1.721  horse  power  per  stamp. 

In  designing  mills,  Fraser  &  Chalmers  make  rough  estimates  for  power  for 
stamps  weighing  660,  750,  850,  900  and  950  pounds  as  1,  IJ,  IJ,  1%  and  IJ  horse 
power  respectively. 

It  is  easy  to  compute  from  the  weight,  the  height  of  drop,  and  the  number 
of  drops  per  minute,  the  horse  power  expended  in  overcoming  gravity.-  The 
portion  expended  in  overcoming  friction,  however,  is  not  so  easily  computed. 
We  may,  however,  obtain  a  ratio  between  the  total  horse  power  and  the  horse 
power  to  overcome  gravity,  and  the  ratio  will  prove  of  use  in  computing  power 
for  other  stamps.     A  few  determinations  of  this  ratio  are  given  in  Table  123. 

Table  124  shows  the  horse  power  required  by  the  mills  and  their  duty  per 
horse  power  based  on  the  calculated  horse  power.  ,The  column  headed  "Actual 
horse  power**  contains  the  figures  either  estimated  or  measured,  as  furnished  by 
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TABLE    123. — SHOWING    RATIO    BETWEEN    TOTAL    HORSE    POWER    AND    THAT    RE- 
QUIRED   TO    OVERCOME    GRAVITY. 


Ratio. 

Authority. 

Total  Power,  how  Obtained. 

1.127 
1.009 
1.202 

VonReytt"» 

Mm  07 

DyDAxnometer. 
Indicator  on  engine. 
Theoretical  calculation. 

Loui8>* 

the  mills.    The  column  headed  '^Calculated  horse  power^^  is  computed  by  the 
formula, 

Weight  of  stamp  X  drop  in  feet  X  drops  per  minute 

horse  power= X  1.127, 

33,000 
in  which  the  figure  1.127  is  from  Von  Beytt's  ratio  in  Table  123. 

TABLE   124. — ^POWER  FOR  STAMPS. 
Abbrerlations.— E.=>Estimated;  H.  P. ahorse  power;  M.gMea8ured. 


Mm  No. 

Weight  of 
Stamp. 

Height  of 
Drop. 

Drops  per 
Minute. 

Actual  Horse 

Power  per 

Stamp. 

Calculated 

Horse  Power 

per  Stamp. 

(Average.) 

Capacity  per 
Stamp  per 
84Houra. 

Duty  of 

Stamp  per 

84H01OT 

per  H.  P.  (a) 

27 
68 
64 

Pounds. 
80O 
780 
800 
860 
660 
860 

000 
760 
000 

80O 
860 

ss 

660 
660 
780 
800 
960 
818 

22 
660 

080 

900 

978 

880 

660 

060 

Inohee. 

etooji 

0 

7U>0 

6to(M 

TJ^tol 

7 

6 
5to0 
6to6 

6 

w 

6to9 

7^ 
18 
6 
18 

100 
100 
96 
100 
105 
86 
80 
95 
94- 
106 
100  to  106 
100 
90 
85 
100 
94 
90 
80 
86 
90  to  108 
90  to  108 

88 
100  to  104 

SI 

100 
IOC 
80 

«; 

60 

l^M. 

i1e. 

1.48 

1.S8 

1.61 

1.96 

1.18 

1.61 

1.88 

1.70. 

1.80 

l.W 

1.76 

1.46 

i.ee 

1.06 

1.86 

1.60 

1.80 

1.89 

1.10 

1.48 

1.75* 

1.60 

1.48 

0.91 

1.90 

1.96 

8.86 

0.94 

1.08 

1.^ 

Tons. 
8 
8H 

1.6 
8 

8to8 
8 
8.1 

Tons. 
1.4 
8.8 
8.8 

66 

66 
07 
68 
60 

8E. 
0.9  E. 
1«B. 

8.1 
6.4 
1.0 
1.6 
0.9 

00 

1.4 

ei 
m 

OB 

m 

1.9 

'      1.4 

1.4 

04 
60 

l^E. 

L.8 
8.4 

07 

OB 
70 

(b)1.8M. 
IE. 

8.1 
1.1 

71 

i 

8.8 

o 

hi 

1.9 

72 

8.8 

78 

8.4 

74 

8.0 

75 

8.6 

78 

1.4 

as 

"'iii%'^' 

1.8 
1.8 
1.0 

M 

8£. 

1.1 

Sf 

86 

. 

" ' 

(a)  Average,  1 .  88.    (5)  This  is  for  a  drop  of  5}<  inches. 

8 186. — Cost  of  Crushing  by  Stamps. — It  is  impossible  to  give  a  general 
figure  to  cover  all  cases,  but  the  various  items  of  cost  can  be  discussed  one  by 
one,  and  the  effect  upon  them  of  varying  conditions  can  be  shown.  The  figures 
are  intended  to  cover  merely  the  cost  of  stamping  and  amalgamating  without 
including  the  preliminary  rock  breaking  or  subsequent  concentration.  The  items 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  Interest,  Taxes,  Insurance  and  Depreciations, — Assuming  $300  per  stamp 
as  the  cost  of  a  battery,  not  including  cost  of  transportation,  and  allowing  10% 
per  year  for  the  above  charges,  also  assuming  the  duty  of  one  stamp  as  2.7  tons 
per  24  hours,  running  350  days  per  year,  then  the  cost  per  ton  crushed  is  3.172 
cents,  which  would  be  increased  by  an  amount  depending  on  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting-the  machinery  to  the  mill  site. 

(b)  Power. — ^An  average  of  26  mills  in  Table  124  gives  1.83  tons  of  ore 
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stamped  per  24  hours  per  horse  power.  Using  13  cents  as  the  cost  of  a  horse 
power  per  24  hours,*  the  cost  per  ton  becomes  7.136  cents.  This  is  probably 
low,  as  in  Mills  56,  59  and  72,  using  water  power,  one  horse  power  requires  1.67, 
1  and  1.67  miner's  inches  of  water  respectively,  and  costs  33.33  cents,  18  cents 
and  50  cents  respectively.  This  makes  the  cost  per  ton  stamped  18.213  cents, 
9.836  cents  and  27.322  cents  respectively.  At  Mills  68,  82,  83  and  84,  which 
employ  steam  power,  the  cost  for  fuel  and  attendance  alone  for  engines  and 
boilers  per  horse  power  is  28  cents,  24.7  cents,  11.625  cents  and  16.5  cents  re- 
spectively. This  makes  the  cost  per  ton  15.301  cents,  13.497  cents,  6.352  cents 
and  9.017  cents  respectively. 

(c)  Wearing  Parts, — Average  cost  for  shoes  and  dies  in  14  mills  of  Table 
107,  is  5.030  cents  per  ton. 

Average  cost  for  screens  in  15  mills  of  Table  101,  is  1.233  cents  per  ton. 

Cost  of  mortar  linings  estimated  from  Mills  57  and  64  at  0.5  cent  per  t<HL 

Average  cost  for  bosses  in  13  mills  is  0.399  cent  per  ton. 

Cost  of  stems,  estimated  from  data  given  by  Mill  64,  is  0.276  cent  per  ton. 

Average  cost  for  tappets  in  9  mills  is  0.556  cent  per  ton. 

Average  cost  for  cams  in  7  mills  is  0.303  cent  per  ton. 

Cost  for  guides,  belts,  etc.,  may  be  estimated  at  1.000  cent  per  ton. 

(d)  Mercury  Consumed. — Seventeen  mills  give  fibres  ranging  from  0.07  to 
8.00  ounces  per  ton.  Omitting  the  latter  amount,  which  is  far  above  all  the 
others,  the  average  is  0.339  ounces  per  ton.  With  mercury  at  $40  per  flask  (76.6 
pounds),  this  amounts  to  1.107  cents  per  ton.  J.  Hays  Hanmiond^*  states  that 
the  loss  of  mercury  is  i  ounce  per  ton  on  an  average.  This  amounts  to  1.634 
cents  per  ton,  with  mercury  at  $40  per  flask. 

(e)  Labor. — Figures  from  12  mills  range  from  3.2  cents  to  13.6  cents  per 
ton.  The  average  is  7.909  cents  per  ton.  If  hand  feeding  is  used,  it  greatly 
increases  the  cost  for  labor.  Thus,  at  Mill  77,  six  men  at  $3  each,  are  required 
per  24  hours  for  feeding  75  stamps,  crushing  85  tons.  This  amounts  to  21.176 
cents  per  ton,  almost  all  of  which  is  additional  to  the  above  average  figure. 

(/)  Water  Used. — The  average  water  used  in  the  mills,  as  shown  in  Table 
135,  is  6.68  tons  per  ton  of  ore.  The  cost  varies  greatly  in  different  mills.  In 
mills  which  use  mine  water,  the  cost  is  counted  as  nothing,  being  charged  oflE  as 
mining  expense.  At  Mills  56,  59,  72,  and  the  Gover  mill,*^  water  costs  30 
cents,  18  cents,  20  cents  and  20  cents  respectively,  per  miner's  inch  per  24 
hours.  A  miner's  inch  amounts  to  67.05,  67.10,  67.50  and  67.50  tons  of  water 
per  24  hours,  respectively.  For  6.68  tons,  the  cost  would  be  2.989  cents,  1.792 
cents,  1.979  cents  and  1.979  cents  respectively,  that  is,  these  figures  represent 
the  cost  per  ton  of  ore  crushed.  Mill  84,  which  is  in  a  very  dry  country,  has  to 
pump  its  water  18  miles  and  up  400  feet.  The  cost  for  fuel  alone  per  ton  of 
water  pumped,  is  1.097  cents.  The  cost  for  labor  and  incidentals  would  be  at 
least  as  much  more,  making  a  total  of  2.194  cents  per  ton  of  water  pumped. 
This  mill,  however,  by  a  system  of  settling  and  repumping  at  a  very  slight  cost, 
makes  the  water  go  a  long  way,  so  that  only  2.4  tons  of  water  are  actually  con- 
sumed per  ton  of  ore  crushed.  If  the  above  assumption  is  correct,  the  cost  per 
ton  of  ore  is  equal  to  5.266  cents,  but  it  is  probably  low,  because  the  water  main 
is  18  miles  long  and  this  will  have  more  than  ordinary  interest  charges. 

Running  op  Stamps. 

This  includes  the  effects  of  the  various  conditions  and  adjustments  upon  the 
work  of  stamping,  with  respect  to  quantity  of  ore  broken,  and  the  quality  of  the 
pulp,  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  coarse  or  fine,  and  lastly,  the  eflBciency  of  the 

•  Kent's  "  Mech.  Eng.  Pocketbook/'  p.  790. 
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battery  amalgamation.  In  all  the  stamping  problems,  the  machine  will  either 
be  adjusted  so  as  to  put  through  the  greatest  amount  of  rock,  making  the  mini- 
mum of  slimes,  or  it  will  be  adjusted  to  stamp  finely,  making  a  largo  percentage 
of  slimes,  sacrificing  quantity  somewhat  to  obtain  that  end.  The  adjustments 
will  now  be  taken  up  and  discussed  individually. 

§  187.  Kind  op  Ore. — ^The  harder  and  tougher  the  ore,  the  slower  will  be  the 
crushing;  the  softer  and  more  friable  or  granular  it  is,  the  more  rapid.  An 
example  of  this  is  in  the  Harshaw  mill,  which  stamped  at  the  high  rate  of  5 
tons  per  stamp  per  24  hours.  The  ore  consisted  of  horn  silver  and  decomposed 
quar^,  clay,  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  and  black  oxide  of  manganese.  Very  clayey 
ores  tend  to  impede  crushing. 

§  188.  The  Size  of  Feed. — The  smaller  the  lump,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the 
stamping,  tmtil  it  is  so  fine  as  to  be  unstable  upon  the  die.  A  layer  of  rock  one 
grain  deep  is  the  most  efficient  arrangement  for  any  size,  because  it  is  struck 
direct  by  the  shoe  and  cannot  change  its  form  without  fracture.  If  the  layers 
are  several  grains  deep,  they  constitute  a  mass  of  particles  which  can  yield  to 
change  of  form  with  diminished  amount  of  fracture. 

Practically,  however,  there  is  a  minimum  thickness  of  layer  below  which  the 
safety  of  the  die  would  be  imperiled.  This  thickness  would  be  greater  with  a 
heavier  stamp  or  high  drop  stamps,  but  an  average  would  be  about  1  inch. 
Hence,  in  wet  crushing  it  seems  clear  that  the  most  efficient  size  of  feed  is  that 
which  corresponds  to  this  minimum  safe  layer,  and,  since  preliminary  crushing 
by  breaker  is  much  cheaper  than  by  stamps  (less  than  one-fifth  the  cost,  accord- 
ing to  Louis),  the  diminished  cost  is  a  strong  argument  for  feeding  the  stamps 
with  this  small  size.  In  dry  crushing  the  conditions  are  different  and  the  limit 
will  be  lower,  say  f  inch,  or  less.  Some  authorities  claim  smaller  size  than  1-inch 
diameter  as  that  suitable  for  feeding  stamps.  For  example,  Louis  places  it  at 
f  inch  and  states  that  it  may  even  be  economy  to  use  two  breakers,  one  following 
the  other,  to  get  this.  Bernard  McDonald^*'  reduces  the  ore  to  J-inch  maximum, 
with  crushing  rolls  preparatory  to  stamps  which  crush  3^  to  3|  tons  per  stamp 
per  24  hours.  Bose*^  recommends  i-inch  diameter  for  feed  for  light  stamps, 
i-inch  diameter  for  heavy  stamps.  Thus,  Rpse  states  that  the  Huanchaca  Min- 
ing Co.  increased  the  capacity  20%  by  putting  rolls  between  the  breaker  and  the 
stamps. 

In  mill  practice  larger  sizes  than  1  inch  prevail,  as  is  shown  in  Table  125. 
The  three  smallest  sizes  in  the  table,  those  of  Mills  27,  85,  87  and  88,  are  mid- 
dling products. 

TABLE  125. — sizes  OP  FEED  FOR  STAMPS. 


Uaximum  Slse  of  Feed. 
Inches. 


Run  of  mine 

4^  (Broken  by  hand). 
4  (Broken  by  hand). 
8    

?^:::::::::::::::::::: 

IH 


HUIs. 


68,  70,  71,  n 
77 
68 
69 

es 

64,  67,  60,  06.  78,  78,  74 


Maximum  Rize  of  Feed. 
Inches. 


8  mesh. 
4  mesh. 


56,68,66,07,68,88,88,84 
64 
68 
87 
88 
86,87 


§  189.  Method  of  Feeding. — ^Whether  it  is  done  hy  hand  or  by  automatic 
feeder,  the  feeding  of  the  stamp  is  a  most  important  element  in  the  capacity  of 
a  mill.  The  attendant  judges  the  condition  of  the  layer  of  ore  upon  the  die  by 
taking  hold  of  the  stamp  stem  and  following  it  down  while  it  strikes  the  blow. 
If  the  layer  of  rock  is  too  thin  it  will  have  a  decided  rebound ;  if  too  thick,  it 
will  strike  with  a  dull,  sinking  blow ;  if  right,  it  will  strike  a  sharp,  hard  blow 
with  hardly  an  indication  of  a  rebound.    It  is  this  blow  which  stamps  the  most 
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rock  in  24  hours,  and  it  is  well  worth  the  expense  to  employ  enough  intelligent 
men  to  tend  the  feeders  closely  in  order  to  attain  this  end. 

At  Charleston,^^  Ariz.,  in  a  wet  stamping  silver  mill,  the  capacity  of  the  mill 
was  increased  5%  by  sifting  out  the  fine  ore  previous  to  stamping. 

§  190. — Mercury  Fed  to  Battery. — There  seems  to  be  a  number  of  reasons 
in  favor  of  feeding  mercury  to  the  battery.  Some  of  them  will  be  brought  out 
in  the  following  discussion:  A  nugget  of  gold,  lying  on  the  die  under  a  bed  of 
sand  is  violently  abraded  by  the  blow  of  the  stamp.  This  leaves  a  brightened 
nugget  of  gold  of  less  size  than  before  the  blow  and  a  number  of  fine  floating 
particles  which  have  been  scoured  from  the  surface  of  the  larger  nugget.  If 
on  the  other  hand  the  nugget  is  coated  with  quicksilver,  this  plastic  skin  greatly 
hinders  abrasion  and  weights  down  the  fine  particles  of  gold  which  are  abraded. 
As  a  consequence,  both  the  nuggets  and  the  fine  abrasives  are  in  better  condition 
to  be  caught  by  the  quicksilver  of  the  inside  or  outside  plates  than  if  they  had 
not  been  coated.  Commercially,  amalgam  is  a  paste  of  little  nuggets  of  gold, 
each  coated  with  quicksilver,  which  may  or  may  not  have  penetrated  to  the  center 
of  the  nuggets.* 

As  to  the  quantity  of  quicksilver  required,  the  mill  practice  (see  Table  126) 
runs  from  1  ounce  up  to  6  ounces  of  quicksilver  for  each  ounce  of  gold  caught 
The  majority  of  the  mills  appear  to  use  about  IJ  ounces  per  ounce  of  gold. 
Inside  amalgamation  as  a  whole,  that  is,  the  use  of  inside  plates,  as  well  as  the 
feeding  of  mercury,  is  used  in  the  majority  of  mills,  the  opinion  being  that  it 
is  better  to  catch  the  gold  as  early  as  possible  by  these  means,  even  though 
capacity  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the  higher  discharge,  or  wider  mortar  re- 
quired to  prevent  scouring  of  the  inside  plates.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for 
the  frequency  of  the  charging  or  the  amount  of  the  charge  of  mercury  for  the 
mortar.  The  only  safe  guide  is  the  appearance  of  the  outside  plates.  If  these 
plates  are  hard  and  the  amalgam  is  crumbly,  sufficient  mercury  has  not  been 
added.  On  the  contrary,  if  mercury  is  distinctly  visible  on  the  plates,  either  in 
drops  or  streaks,  or  if  patches  of  bright,  polished  plate  appear,  it  is  evident  that 
mercury  has  been  added  too  freely.  Mill  67  uses  an  enameled  iron  cup  or  bowl^ 
holding  i  pint  in  which  to  keep  the  mercury  and  charges  it  into  the  mortar  by 
pouring  a  sufficient  quantity  into  the  hollow  of  the  hand  and  scattering  it  into 
the  mouth  or  feed  opening  of  the  mortar. 

TABLE   126. — DETAILS  OP  MERCURY  FED  TO  BATTERIEa 

None  is  fed  in  Mills  27,  68,  68, 68,  83,  84,  87. 
Not  reported  in  Mills  64,  55,  60, 68.  70,  86,  88. 
U(  onnoes  mercury  per  ounce  gold  In  Mills  66, 71, 76. 

Fed  as  required,  judging  from  appearance  and  hardnesB  of  the  amalgam  on  the  plates  In  MIHb  66, 67, 78, 
78,  74,  76,  88. 

1  to8  ounces  per  ounce  gold  in  Mill  69. 

6  **       **       **         **     **     **    67. 

JW  ti  ii  fl  U         it         t»      t^^ 

vSL         "       "       "        "     "     "    61,*  including  outside  plates. 

IK  to  8  "       **      **        **     "     "   64,  according  to  appearance  and  hardness  of  amalgam,  or  M  to  ^ 
pouna  per  battery  per  94  hours,  according  to  appearance  of  amalgam  on  apron  plates. 
It  is  fed  hourly  in  Mills  66,  68,  65,  71.  78,  74. 
It  is  fed  every  8  hours  in  Mill  75;  others  not  reported. 

The  amount  of  mercury  fed  may  be  used  to  calculate  the  probable  result  of 
a  clean  up  at  the  end  of  a  run.  Thus  W.  J.  Loring  at  Mill  73  takes  the  total 
amount  of  quicksilver  fed  during  the  run  and  assumes  a  product  of  $14  or  $15 
per  ounce  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  about  right;  to  this  he  adds  the 
value  of  hard  amalgam  removed  by  steel  scrapers  (see  §  533),  estimated  at  $70 
per  pound.  The  total  will  be  very  nearly  the  yield  of  the  clean  up.  Of  course 
the  values  to  be  assumed  will  vary  in  different  mills  and  can  only  be  found  by 
experience. 

*  For  a  very  full  discussion  of  amalgams,  see  Louis,**  p.  79. 
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With  any  given  ore,  the  amount  of  mercury  fed  and  the  concentrates  obtained 
day  by  day  will  usually  form  a  basis  for  estimating  the  assay  value  of  the  ore. 
If  one  of  these  factors  varies^  the  other  should  vary  likewise  provided  the  amal- 
gamated plates  are  always  kept  of  the  same  consistency. 

§  191.  Absa  of  Dischabgb  is  the  total  area  of  openings  through  which  the 
water  actually  issues.  There  are  two  qualities  of  the  screen  which  aflfect  this: 
(a)  The  percentage  of  opening  in  the  screen,  and  {b)  the  horizontal  length  of. 
screen.  The  effect  of  the  former  upon  capacity  and  quality  of  crushing  has 
been  discussed  under  screens.  (See  §  145  et  seq.)  In  regard  to  the  latter,  since 
the  splash  rarely  exceeds  9  inches  in  heighl;  on  the  screen,  the  available  height  is 
nearly  constant,  whatever  the  actual  height  may  be.  This  leaves  the  len^  of 
the  screen  as  tiie  measure  by  which  the  area  of  discharge  will  be  increased. 
Greater  length  can  be  gained  by  cutting  down  the  vertical  bars  between  the 
panels  to  the  narrowest  safe  limit,  but  double  discharge,  that  is,  discharging  in 
front  and  behind  (see  Fig.  115),  gives  the  largest  gain.  Double  discharge 
would  seem  logically  to  be  advisable  where  high  speed  of  crushing  is  sought. 
(See  §  144.)  It  has,  however,  not  found  favor  in  most  mills  for  the  following 
reasons:  (a)  It  requires  more  water  per  ton  of  ore  stamped,  which  may  dilute 
the  pulp  too  much  for  the  vanners,  while  the  capacity  is  only  slightly  increased. 
At  GluneSy  Australia,  double  discharge  batteries  use  8  to  10  gallons  of  water  per 
stamp  per  minute  for  2|  tons  of  ore  crushed  per  24  hours,  while  at  Ballarat, 
single  discharge  batteries  use  5  gallons  per  minute  to  crush  2  tons  in  24  hours 
per  stamp.^  (b)  Double  discharge  gives  less  time  for  battery  amalgamation. 
(c)  The  splash  or  swash  in  the  wider  mortar  acts  less  violently  upon  the  screens, 
wluch  are,  therefore,  more  likely  to  clog  up.  (d)  The  rear  screen  is  awkwardly 
situated  for  changing  and  in  consequence  is  liable  to  be  neglected.  Bernard 
McDonald,^**  however,  commends  the  double  discharge.  He  finds  the  rear 
screen  lasts  as  long  as  thd  front,  namely,  10  to  14  days.  Mill  66  also  finda  the 
rear  screen  lasts  as  long  as  the  front 


TABLE  127. — ^ARSA  OF  DIBOHABaS. 

T 

TbtalSeraen 
Area. 

'Jf^SS? 

Net  Ares  of 
Openings 
in  Screen. 

Capacity 
per  Stamp 
per  94  hours. 

d 

T6tal  Screen 
Area. 

NetLensth 
of  Screen. 

NelAMaof 
pmnings 
in  Screen. 

per  Dtanup 
per  94  hours 

97 

56 

8q.  Inches. 
1,056 
1,060 

900 

685 

600 

\  s$ 
ss 

mi 

Inches. 

96 
About 50 

96 

45 

60 

48 

89 

48 
48 
47 

8q.  Inches. 

887.5 

948.8 

90.1 

946l4  or  906.4 

75.4 

89.4 

70.8 

41.9or60 

Tons. 
9.0 
4.0 
6.0 
1.6 
9.0 

8.0 

9to8 

8.1 

8.875 

9.6  to  8.96 

68 
71 
72 
78 
74 
76 
76 
T7 
89 
84 
87 

8q.  Inches. 

604 

\      806 

994 
198 

Inches. 
49 

J?* 

44 

49 
86 
54 

100 

Bq.  Inches. 
187.0 

T6ns. 
1.75 
9.4 

66 

m 

68 
89 

n.7 

T0.5 
149.1 

8.6 

8.75 

9.9 

9.6 

61 
68 
64 

95.1 
909.6 
478.1 

65 

76.9 
About  84.6 

67 

§  192.  Triple  Dischabqe,  Two-Stamp  Mills. — Several  manufacturers, 
among  whom  are  the  Joshua  Hendy  Machine  Works,  Fraser  ft  Chalmers,  and 
the  Hammond  Manufacturing  Co.,  are  making  two-stamp  batteries,  which  have 
large  area  of  discharge.  They  are  especially  adapted  to  prospecting  and  develop- 
ment work.  In  the  Joshua  Hendy  design  (see  Fig.  151),  the  stamp  weighs  850 
pounds  and  drops  an  average  of  6  inches  100  times  per  minute.  The  mortar  has 
two  end  screens,  the  area  of  each  of  which  is  115  square  inches,  and  a  front 
screen  whose  area  is  236  square  inches,  making  a  total  of  466  square  inches 
screen  area,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  their  ordinary  five-stamp  battery 
with  single  issue  (520  square  inches). 
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The  Hammond  Manufacturing  Co.  two-stamp  battery  has  the  stamps  weighing 
850  pounds  each,  with  speed  and  parts  similar  to  regular  stamp  mill.  The 
I  capacity  of  the  mill  is  4  to  7  tons  per  day,  using  about  4  horse  power. 


FRONT  VIEW  BMD  VIKV 

FIG.   151. — ^TWO-STAMP   MILL. 

§  193.  Size  op  Holes  in  Screens.— Other  things  being  equal,  the  larger  the 
holes  in  the  screen,  the  greater  will  be  the  capacity  of  the  stamps,  and  the  less 
will  be  the  slimes.     To  illustrate  this  the  following  examples  are  given: 

{a)  The  results  of  trials  with  three  sizes  of  screen  made  at  the  Ontario  dry 
stamping  mill.*®*  The  stamps  weigh  850  pounds  each  and  drop  1\  inches  93 
times  per  minute. 

Mesh  of  screeo  used 16  90  90 

Tons  crushed  per  stamp  per  M  hours 8.J36  8.76  1«7 

SIZING  OP  THE  PRODUCTS. 

OnWmesh 8.W  O.Ojt  0.0< 

Through  80  on  80  mesh. b.\%  4.89(  O.QjK 

Through  80  on  60  mesh H.\%  \i.7%  7.W 

Through  60  ou  90  mesh \%M  ll.OjC  lO.Qjt 

Through  90  on  180  mesh 9.7%  ll.Ojt  18.0)( 

Through  180  mesh 54.8)(  SO.Qlt  67.7)K 

(6)  A  trial  of  two  sizes  of  screen  at  Mill  67 : 

Size  of  battery  screen  used 80  mesh  40  mesh 

SIZINQ  OF  PULP. 

OnSOmesh 99t  0.5)( 

Through  50  on  60  mesh H  8.^ 

Through 60 on 80 mesh..... H  4.0]( 

Through  80  mesh 86)(  98.09( 
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This  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  SO-mesh  screen,  as  the  assays  showed  very 
little  difference  in  the  two  cases.  With  either  screen  the  tailings  above  80  mesh 
assayed  60  cents  per  ton  and  those  below  80  mesh  56  cents  per  ton. 

(c)  A  trial  of  two  sizes  of  screen  at  Mill  55 : 

eiae  of  screen  used lOmesh  Umash. 

Tooscruabed  per  M  hours  per  stamp 4  2.8 

8ZZINQ  TESTS  OF  FDIf  . 

OnMmeah t^  0  OM 

S'OUIfhSOonJOmeBh fly  IS.OQjJ 

T1irougfa40oiiQ0meeh IQlIf  18.0M 

Through  eo  on  80  xneeh ^  9.0M 

Through  eu  meah iSbi  SO.OOgt 

(d)  Another  test  at  Mill  66,  using  a  ll-mesh  screen  on  ore  that  contained 
12.46  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  and  0.59  ounce  gold. 

AJ>breyiatioii.— Os.  sotmoea. 


OnSOmeeh 

Through  90  on  80  mesh . . 
Through  80  on  40  meafa.. 
Through  40  on  fiO  meah. . 
Through  60  on  80  meah. . 
Through  00  on  70  mesh.. 
Through  70  on  80  mesh. 
Through  80  on  100  mesh 
nirottgh  100  meah. 


Far  Cent. 

Assay  in 
Os.   aiver 

Assajtai 

F^  cent  of 
Total 

Per  cent  of 

iy>tai 

per  Ton. 

per  Ton. 

BUyer. 

QM. 

1.12 

81.75 

9.88 

8.90 

6.66 

6.18 

6.76 

0.80 

8.47 

8.11 

6.65 

6.58 

1.48 

8.08 

14.18 

8.16 

81.80 

1.70 

14.86 

98.48 

1.44 

17.49 

0.09 

9.11 

1.67 

1.78 

8.80 

0.88 

1.8S 

0.96 

4.14 

7.46 

1.96 

9.60 

8.88 

8.96 

9.41 

0.74 

6.61 

10.88 

68.88 

11.90 

0.80 

68.06 

89.19 

(6)  A  sizing  test  at  Mill  77: 

«  On  80  meah  (0.60'mm.). 0.80 

Through  80  on  40  mean  (0.60  to  0.49 mm.) 9.91< 

Through  40  on  60  meah  (0.49  to  0.96  mm.) %.V» 

Through  60  on  80  mesh  (0.96  to  0. 16  mm.) 1  ,V» 

Through  80  on  190  meah  (0.16  to  0.19  nam.) IB.ttIM 

Through  190  on  900  meah  (0.19  to  0.068  mm.) 90.989( 

Through  900  mesh  (0.068  to  0  mm.). 87.96)^ 

Total lOO.OQjf 

This  shows  the  quality  of  crushing  under  the  Colorado  system. 
(f)  Two  mills  in  Placer  County,  Cal." 


NamaorMJU. 

Weight  of 
£lunp. 

Height  of 
Drop. 

Na  of  Drops 
per  Minute. 

Size  of  Holei 

Capacity  per 
Stamp  per 
94  hours. 

Morning  Rtar  CJement  Gravel  Mhie 

Cement  Gravel  Drift  Mlnhig  Co 

Pounds. 

860 

1«160 

Inches. 
6to8 
6to8 

96  to  100 
06 

Inches. 

A(rwxnd) 

Ja 

Tons. 
19 
8 

The  capacities  of  these  two  mills  are  exactly  proportional  to  the  sizes  of  holes^ 
even  though  the  one  which  has  less  capacity  has  much  the  heavier  stamp. 

(g)  Further  sizing  tests  may  be  found  in  Tables  318  and  319. 

On  the  other  hand^  the  size  of  the  holes  should  be,  theoretically^  small  enough 
to  free  the  particles  of  gold  and  auriferous  sulphides  from  the  quartz ;  practically 
this  can  rarely  be  done ;  we  simply  approach  nearer  to  the  desired  condition  the 
finer  we  crush.  Just  where  the  limit  should  be,  will  be  found  out  only  by  ex- 
periment. Thus,  at  Mill  75,  a  trial  of  a  finer  screen  (24  mesh),  slightly 
increased  the  yield  of  free  gold  and  also  slightly  reduced  the  loss  of  the  same  in 
the  tailings,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  value  of  the  concentrates  was  reduced  and 
the  loss  of  concentrates  in  the  tailings  was  increased.  As  this  netted  about  the 
same  total  loss  per  ton  in  the  tailings,  coarser  crushing  produced  the  best  results, 
all  tilings  considered. 
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Similarly,  Mill  69  uses  a  No.  0  punched  tin  screen  with  holes  0.026  inches 
(0.658  mm.)  in  diameter  and  21.0%  of  opening,  and  crushes  3.25  to  3.3  tons 
per  stamp  per  24  hours.  A  No.  1  tin  screen  with  holes  0.032  inches  (0.814  mm.  > 
in  diameter  and  26.2%  of  opening,  would  increase  the  capacity  about  ^  ton  and 
would  effect  the  same  saving,  but  the  concentrates  would  be  enriched  at  the  ex- 
pense of  free  gold,  which  is  amalgamated  in  the  former  case. 

The  fineness  of  the  screen  affects  the  amount  of  attrition  of  the  gold  particles. 
A  particle  of  gold  resting  upon  the  die  is  powerfully  abraded  by  the  quartz  as 
the  stamp  falls  upon  the  latter;  the  longer  the  gold  nugget  remains  upon  the 
die  the  greater  the  abrasion.  The  abrasion  helps  extraction  to  the  extent  that 
it  brightens  the  gold  nugget,  but  the  fine  gold  particles  which  are  abraded, 
although  bright,  are  yet  so  light  as  to  be  caught  with  difficulty.  It  follows  that 
the  fine  screens  may  overdo  the  limit  of  good  work  when  the  gold  is  coarse. 

§  194.  Height  of  Dischabge. — By  this  is  meant  the  height  of  the  top  of  the 
chuck  block  or  of  the  lower  bar  of  the  screen  frame  above  the  surface  of  the  die 
(see  Fig.  1126.)  It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  die  wears,  the  height  of  discharge 
will  increase.  For  uniformity  of  work  it  is  important  that  this  height  should  be 
kept  constant.  To  do  this,  four  methods  are  used,  (see  Table  128) :  (1)  By 
replacing  a  higher  by  a  lower  chuck  block.  (2)  By  reversing  the  screen  frame, 
to  replace  the  wide  bar  by  the  narrower.  (3)  By  removing  slats  from  the 
screens  either  outside  or  inside.     (4)  By  raising  the  die  by  false  bottoms. 

TABLE   128. — ^HBIOHTS   OF  DISOHAROE. 


BlUl 
No. 


Lifted  oat  of 
Water  or  Not 


Height  of  Diflchargo. 


How  BegnlatecL 


54 

66 
66 

67 
66 
60 
60 
61 
66 
66 
64 
66 
66 
07 
6B 
71 
79 
78 
74 
78 
76 
77 
88 
88 
84 
87 
88 


Inches. 
I>5to6 

4 
4 


NotregulatedL 


6  toe 
6to7 


8  to  18  (usually  7) 

7 
10 
10 

7 
7to0 
18  to  16 
4to7J^ 

8to5 

8  (when  dies  are  new) 

8 


Rerersfiur  acreen  frame.  ' 
Kobe  boUom  2  inches  thick. 
RemoTablo  slats  on  outside  of  screen. 
Chuck  block  changed  for  1-lnch  wear  of  dfe. 
Chuck  block  changed  for  every  inch  wear  of  die. 
Chuck  block  made  of  1-inch  sections. 
CHiuck  blocks  8  and  6  inches  high  and  revenlng  acreen  fHunei 
Variable  chuck  block. 
C^huck  block  with  U-inch  sections. 
Variable  chuck  block. 
Chuck  blocks  7  and  6  Inches  high. 
Chuck  blocks  10,  8  and  6  inches  nigh. 
Uses  screen  fnunes  6.  9^  and  1^  inches  wld& 
C!huck  block  made  of  IH-inoh  Bection& 
Variable  chuck  block, 
^ariable  chuck  block. 
Variable  chuck  block. 
Variable  chuck  block. 
Reversing  screen  frame. 
No  regulation. 
OifAffe  screen  fi^ 
Variable  chuck  block. 
Chuck  blocks  8, 8  and  1  inch  higb. 
No  regulation. 
Variable  chuck  blocks. 


(a)  Stamps  are  lifted  out  of  water,    (b)  Stamps  are  not  lifted  out  of  water. 

Height  of  discharge  affects  both  the  quantity'  crushed  and  the  quality  of  the 
crushed  pulp,  probably  more  than  any  other  one  thing.  Low  discharge  is  rapid 
and  gives  great  capacity,  with  a  corresponding  absence  of  slimes.  The  particles 
are  discharged  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  small  enough  to  pass  through  the  screen. 
High  discharge  is  slow  and  gives  much  increased  proportion  of  slimes.  It  acts, 
in  fact,  more  as  a  hydraulic  classifier  lifting  over  only  the  particles  that  will 
rise  in  the  current  produced  by  the  feed  water  and  the  swash  of  the  stamp.. 
High  discharge  with  30-me8h  screen  has  not  infrequently  been  found  to  give 
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90%  of  pulp  that  would  pass  through  SO-mesh  sieve.  High  discharge  may 
enable  a  coarse  screen  to  be  used  for  fine  crushing  and,  therefore,  diminidies  the 
cost  of  screens. 

If  battery  amalgamation  is  the  primary  object  sought  and  subsequent  concen- 
tration is  simply  auxiliary  to  it,  then  high  discharge  is  to  be  advocated,  that  is 
6  to  9  inches  in  California,  13  to  18  inches  in  Colorado,  and  the  diflSculty  of  con- 
centrating the  fine  slimes  is  condoned.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  battery  is 
considered  simply  as  a  crusher,  preparing  the  ore  for  subsequent  concentration, 
while  the  battery  amalgamated  plates  are  auxiliary,  then  low  discharge  should 
be  adopted.  Very  fine  stamping  under  these  conditions,  however,  is  hardly 
possible,  as  it  is  very  hard  to  maintain  the  fine  screen  required.  Whether  con- 
centration or  amalgamation  is  to  be  made  the  primary  object,  can  only  be  decided 
by  studying  the  problem  of  the  ore.  The  tendency  is  toward  the  former.  Three 
examples  are  given  for  illustration: 

Mill  61  reports  that  the  losses  increase  as  the  slimes  increase.  For  this 
reason  a  discharge  low  enough  to  diminish  sliming  and  high  enough  to  favor 
battery  amalgamation,  is  used. 

In  Mill  64,  by  varying  the  height  of  discharge  and  of  the  size  of  the  holes  in 
the  sieve,  the  conditions  giving  the  maximum  yield  were  found  as  shown  in 
Table  129.    Of  these,  the  No.  6  screen  with  6  inches  height  of  discharge,  was 

TABLB  129. — CONDITIONS  TRIED  IN  MILL  64. 


Size  of  Screen  Hole. 

Height  of 
Dla^arge. 

Value  of 
Tailings 
per  Ton. 

Needle  No. 

I 

7 

8 

Inches. 
O.OSO 
0.007 
O.OM 
0.088 

Inphes. 
6 
6 
7 
8 

Cents. 
Trace  to  80 
Trace  to  80 

40 

76 

adopted,  because  free  gold  was  found  in  the  concentrates  when  No.  5  screen  and 
5  inches  height  of  discharge  were  used. 

Phillips'^  reports  that  at  the  Morro  Velho  mine,  Brazil,  on  pyritic  ore,  using 
stamping  without  amalgamation  followed  by  concentration  on  strakes  and  barrel 
unalgamation  of  the  concentrates,  they  obtained  results  as  shown  in  Table  130. 

TABLE  130. — ^EXPEBIENCE  AT  MOBRO  VELHO  MINE. 


Height  of 
DiMharge. 

through  180 

^^r 

Loss  of 
^    Gold. 

Capacity  of 

Stamp  per 

Day. 

Inches. 
6 
80 

76.0 
87.6 

00 

eo 

i/.TO 
80.06 

Tons. 
1.8 
1.8 

The  height  of  the  water  in  a  battery  is  governed  by  the  height  of  diseliaige 
and  is  usually  from  2  to  6  inches  above  the  top  of  the  chuck  block,  altiiough  tiae 
splash  may  rise  as  high  as  16  inches  on  the  screen.  It  follows  from  this  that  the 
stamps  may  or  may  not  rise  above  the  water  at  every  stroke.  In  speaking  of  this 
the  author  will  use  the  words  splash  and  swash.  The  splash  is  the  effect  produced 
when  the  stamp  is  lifted  out  of  the  water.  Swash  is  the  effect  produced  when  it 
ia  not.  The  former  causes  a  much  more  violent  cutting  action  of  sand  and  water 
upon  the  plates,  screens,  mortar  sides,  etc.,  than  the  latter.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  a  low  cUscharge. 
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195.  Stat  Batteby  and  Overflow  Battery. — Where  water  is  very  scarce 

and  the  height  of  the  issuing  water  on 
^^  the  screen  would,  therefore,  he  very 

I       W~^  small,  Rittinger  reports  that  a  stay  box 

*      ^  is  used  outside  the  mortar,  which  has  a 

'restricted  discharge  through  a  small 

j_^^  nipple  ni  (see  Fig.  152).    The  eflfect 

1^  of  this  is  to  give  a  large  screen  area  for 

[ Jk^  sifting,   and  a  very  much  thickened 

f  3*  pulp  through  the  small  nipple.    It  has 

,  ^n  the  further  advantage  that  the  screen 

does  not  clog  by  chips  of  wood  and 
there  is  less  sliming  than  in  an  ordi- 
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FIG.   152. — STAY  BATTERY. 


1000  600 

FIG.    153. — OVERFLOW 
BATTERY. 


nary  battery. 


Order  iraL-«l«S,5Ai. 


FIG.  164. 


This  battery  is  called  8ta/a9at%,  or  stay  battery. 

Rittinger  also  describes  the  Schnber' 
saiz,  or  overflow  battery,  which  omits 
the  screen  and  substitutes  a  narrow 
vertical  passage  gab  with  entrance 
near  the  die,  and  exit  at  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  mortar,  thus  dischar^ 
ing  fine  stuff  if  wide,  and  coarse  if 
narrow  (see  Fig.  153). 

§  196.  Order  of  Drop.— This  is  the 
most  efficient  means  of  distributing 
the  rock  evenly  upon  the  dies.  The 
blow  of  the  stamp  upon  the  die  should 
be  arranged  to  throw  ore  upon  th« 
adjacent  dies  to  feed  the  next  following 
stamps.  The  wave  motion  and  the 
lengthwise  swash  must  be  evenly  bal- 
anced to  prevent  the  heaping  up  of  the 
ore  at  one  end  of  the  mortar,  leaving 
the  die  at  the  other  end  bare,  thereby 
decreasing  the  capacity. 


FIG.  155. 


Those  flfftiret  are  inteDded  to  show  the  relative  positions  of  stamps  with  different  orders  of  drop.  TiMf 
are  taken  from  Table  182,  which  flives  the  eetimated  time  for  an  8-incn  drop— 91  drope  per  mfarate.  vertleal 
full  lines  represent  time  for  lining:  dotted  lines  represent  time  for  falling;  blanks  represent  rebound  and 
repose.  The  sigsag  lines  are  drawn  tarough  the  points  where  the  different  lUunpe  begin  to  rise,  and  tteNlqr 
iUustrate  the  Older  of  drop. 
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Two  principles  for  governing  the  order  of  drop  have  been  given  by  the  authori- 
ties: (1)  Two  adjacent  stamps  should  never  fall  in  succession.  (2)  When  any 
stamp  is  striking,  its  neighbors  should  be  rising.  We  may  define  the  orders  by 
considering  that  the  observer  is  standing  behind  the  battery  and  facing  it,  then 
calling  the  stamps  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  numbered  from  the  left  end  of  the  battery  toward 
the  right,  the  order  No.  1  is  1,  3,  5,  2,  4,  by  which  is  meant  that  No.  1  or  left 
hand  stamp  drops  first,  No.  3  or  middle  stamp  second,  No.  5,  or  right  hand 
stamp  third  and  so  on,  or,  numbered  backward,  that  is,  from  right  to  left  1, 
4,  2,  5,  3.  This  satisfies  both  the  above  principles  (see  Fig.  154.)  The  order 
No.  2,  is  1,  5,  2,  4,  3,  or,  numbered  backward  1,  4,  2,  3,  5,  and  does  not  quite 
fulfil  either  principle  (see  Fig.  155),  but  it  theoretically  follows  the  principles 
more  nearly  than  any  other  except  No.  1.  On  the  other  hand,  No.  2  seems  to 
give  a  more  symmetrical  treatment  of  the  whole  battery  than  No.  1. 

These  are  the  two  common  orders  in  the  mills  visited,  thus:  Order  No.  1, 
that  is,  1,  3,  5,  2,  4,  or,  written  backward,  1,  4,  2,  5,  3,  is  used  in  Mills  27, 
56,  57,  59,  60,  62,  63,  64,  66,  68,  69,  71,  72,  76,  77,  82,  83,  84,  88.  Order  No. 
2,  that  is,  1,  5,  2,  4,  3,  or  written  backward,  1,  4,  2,  3,  5,  is  used  in  Mills  58,  61, 
65,  67,  73,  74,  75.  When  other  orders  than  No.  1  or  No.  2  are  used,  they  gen- 
erally vary  the  height  of  some  stamp  or  stamps,  to  even  up  the  work  of  the  bat- 
tery.^* The  Tenth  TJ.  8.  Census  (1880),  Vol.  13,  adds  1,  3,  5,  4,  2,  or  backward, 
1,  2,  4,  5,  3,  as  in  common  use.  Eickard  gives  1,  3,  4,  2,  5  for  the  Fortuna  mill, 
in  which  1  and  5  drop  nearly  together,  also  2  and  4.  This  order  written  back- 
ward would  be  1,  5,  3,  2,  4.     It  appears  that  No.  1  order  is  the  favorite. 

Mill  67  found  by  actual  test  that  they  could  stamp  more  ore,  could  get  a 
better  wave  on  the-  screen  and  better  prevent  banking  at  the  ends,  with  No.  8 
than  with  No.  !• 

After  extended  experiments.  Mill  73  adopted  No.  2  order  as  the  one  that  pre- 
vents banking  best.  Mill  69  was  built  with  No.  1  order  and  found  that  the  pulp 
piled  up  on  No.  5  die.  It  caused  also  an  uneven  wearing  of  the  dies,  the  No.  6 
wearing  most  rapidly,  so  that  their  positions  had  to  be  diifted  every  two  weeks. 
The  inside  plate  scoured  over  the  No.  5  die.  Recently,  ten  of  the  stamps  were 
changed  to  No.  2  order,  with  the  result  that  all  the  above  difficulties  were  over- 
come and  a  higher  capacity  obtained  per  stamp. 

Rickard*^  reports  that  at  the  Golden  Star  mill.  South  Dakota,  order  No.  2  gave 
trouble  from  banking  at  the  ends  and  was  replaced  by  order  No.  1.  He  also 
reports  that  1,  3,  5,  4,  2  scoured  the  Deadwood  Terra  plates  badly,  but  promotes 
rapid  crushing  bettter  than  any  other. 

Speed  of  drop  will  affect  the  tendency  to  heap  at  one  or  other  end  to  some 
extent,  for  the  currents  of  water  and  moving  gravel  from  one  blow,  will  have 
time  to  move  farther  with  slower  stamps  than  with  faster,  and  this  may  cause  a 
reverse  bank  or  a  balance  of  currents. 

.  Where  two  batteries  are  placed  upon  the  same  cam  shaft,  the  cams  are  inter- 
spaced so  that  No.  1  of  the  first  battery  is  followed  by  No.  1  of  the  second  battery 
and  so  on.  Sometimes  the  backward  or  reversed  order  is  used  on  the  second 
battery,  it  being  claimed  that  lateral  thrusts  of  the  cams  are  more  perfectly  bal- 
anced thereby. 

§  197.  Number  of  Drops  and  Height  of  Drop. — There  are  two  practices, 
known  as  the  California  and  the  Colorado  stamp  mills.  The  California  mill 
uses  a  short  drop  and  runs  its  cam  shaft  as  fast  as  it  can  without  danger  that  the 
rising  cam  shall  strike  the  falling  tappet.  They  run  from  80  to  110  drops  per 
minute  and  5  to  9  inches  drop.  The  Colorado  mill  (chiefly  in  Gilpin  County), 
uses  a  high  drop,  which  necessitates  fewer  drops  per  minute.  They  use  16  to 
20-incb  drop  and  run  26  to  32  drops  per  minute.** 

As  a  general  principle,  the  greater  the  number  of  drops  per  minute  of  a  given 
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stamp,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  ore  crushed,  also  the  higher  the  drop,  the 
greater  the  capacity.  These  two  principles,  however,  conflict  with  each  other. 
If  many  drops  are  sought,  the  height  of  drop  must  be  small,  else  the  falling  tappet 
will  strike  the  rising  cam.  The  California  practice  is  the  result  of  pushing  for 
many  drops ;  the  Colorado,  for  high  drop. 

Limits  Due  to  Power, — ^D.  B.  Morison^®*  has  by  the  use  of  an  indicator,  show- 
ing the  complete  cycle  of  velocity  of  a  stamp,  lately  made  an  investigation  which 
throws  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  number  and  height  of  drops  possible,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  upon  the  diameter  of  the  inscribing  circle.  His  indicator 
consisted  of  a  drum  7  inches  in  diameter,  revolving  with  uniform  velocity.  The 
recording  pencil,  running  between  vertical  guides,  was  attached  to  a  washer  on 
the  stamp  stem,  this  washer  being  loose  and  held  in  position  by  collars  above  and 
below.  The  battery  had  900-pound  stamps  and  Sandycroft  standard  cams,  and 
was  run  a  week  to  establish  practical  conditions  before  the  tests  were  made. 

TABLE  131. — ^ANALYSIS  OP  D.  B.  MORISON^S  CURVES  OP  THE  VELOCITY  OP  STAMPS. 


Ascent  with  Unifonn 

Ascent  with  Re- 

Time of 

Mori- 

Drops 
MJmite. 

H^« 

Velocity  A-B. 

tarding  Veloc.  B-C 

Uniform 
ly  Accel- 
erated 

Time 
of  Re- 
bound 

Time  of 

Total 

80n*B 

Velocity 

Time  of 

PlateNo. 

Drop. 

Time. 

Height. 

per 

Time. 

Height. 

Descent 

D-E. 

Cycle. 

Second. 

0-D. 

Inches. 

Seconda. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Seconds. 

Inches. 

Seconds. 

Seconds. 

Seconds. 

Seconds. 

0 

88 

0.28 

6.88 

27.6 

0.06 

0.5 

0.2 

0.11 

0.18 

0.715 

10 

88 

^z 

0.88 

6.2 

98.8 

0.07(0) 

0.84(a) 

0.21 

0.10 

0.086 

0.68 

11 

97 

^lL 

0.818 

6.76 

81.9 

0.05 

0.48 

0.20 

O.OOB 

0.06 

0.615 

18 

80 

g 

0.884 

7.64 

86.9 

0.06 

0.56 

0.88 

0.185 

0.06 

0.75 

18 

84 

8 

0.878 

7.8 

88.1 

0.067 

0.54 

0.296 

0.052 

0.10 

0.71 

14 

96 

8 

0.875 

8.18 

89.5 

0.048 

0.48 

0.888 

0.100 

0.00 

0.646 

(a)  These  figures  are  so  out  of  the  harmony  with  the  others  that  they  have  been  thrown  out  in  the  compu- 


TABLE    138. — COMPUTED    DROPS    PER    MINUTE    Ain>    DIAMETERS    OP    IN80RIBINQ 
CIRCLES  FOR  VARYING  HEIGHT  OP  DROP. 


Height  of  Drop  in  Inches 

Time  for  ascent  with  imiform  velocity  in  seconds. 
Time  for  ascent  with  retarded  velocity  in  seconds 

Total  time  for  descent  in  seconds. 

Total  time  for  rebound  and  repose  in  seconds. . . 

Drops  per  minute 

Diametsr  of  inscribing  circle  in  inches. 


8. 

.078 
.0» 
.185 
.160 
148.5 
6.00 


Table  131  shows  the  results  obtained  by  analyzing  and  measuring  his  six  in- 
dicator cards,  of  which  two  are  given  in  Figs.  156  and  157.  The  cycle  in  Fig. 
166,  for  example,  may  be  thus  stated:  At  A,  the  condition  of  the  stamp  is  changM 
in  an  instant  from  repose  to  full  velocity  upward.  The  stamp  then  continues 
from  4  to  B  at  uniform  velocity.  From  B  to  C  its  upward  velocity  decreases 
to  zero  by  uniformly  retarded  motion.  From  C  to  D  the  stamp  falls  with  ap- 
proximately uniformly  accelerated  velocity.  At  D  it  ^rikes  the  blow  on  the 
quartz  and  rebounds  from  D  to  E,  and  finally,  the  stamp  is  in  repose  from  E  to 
A.  The  dotted  line  from  4  to  B  is  the  actual  line  traced  by  the  pencil  and 
shows  irregularities  due  to  vibrations  of  the  mill.  The  straight  black  line  is 
what  it  would  have  been  if  those  vibrations  had  not  existed.  The  dot  and  dash 
line  on  the  descending  side,  is  put  in  to  compare  the  actual  path  of  the  stamp 
with  that  of  a  body  falling  in  a  vacuum. 

From  Table  131  we  may  conclude  that  31.9  inches  per  second  is  a  maximum 
safe  lifting  velocity,  which  is  further  borne  out  by  Table  133  of  mills;  that  0.055 
Beeoud  and  0.5  inch  are  the  time  and  height  respectively  of  retardation  corre- 
sponding to  this  velocity  (these  are  both  averages  of  five  out  of  the  six  figures 
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given) ;  that  0.150  second  is  a  sufficient  total  time  to  allow  for  rebound  and 
repose,  in  order  that  the  rising  cam  may  not  strike  a  falling  tappet.  Using  these 
figures^  we  can  compute  the  maximum  number  of  drops  possible  for  any  given 
height  of  drop.  The  values  in  Table  132  have  been  computed  thus:  With  a  lift 
of  4  inches,  for  example,  there  will  be  0.5  inch  of  retardation  at  the  end  of  fhe 
lift,  leaving  3.6  inches  of  uniform  ascending  velocity.    Dividing  this  3.5  inches 
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FIO.  156. — STAMP  CABD,  WITH  TAPPET  SET  TO  GIVE  6'J  INCHES  LIFT — ^WET  CBUSH- 
ING— DE0P8   PER   MIinjTB=97 
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by  81.9  inches  per  second,  we  get  0.110  second  consumed  in  lifting  the  stamp  at 
uniform  velocity.  The  time  for  retardation  is  0.055  second,  as  assumed.  The 
total  time  of  descent  is  measured  on  the  card  (see  Fig.  156)  from  F  to  U,  and 
IS  0.158  second.  The  time  for  rebound  and  repose  is  0.150  second,  as  assumed. 
The  sum  of  all  these  is  0.473  second  and  is  the  total  time  of  one  cycle.    Divid- 
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ing  60  by  0.473  we  get  126.8  as  the  number  of  drops  per  minute  that  is  possible 
for  a  4-inch  drop.  The  diameter  of  the  inscribing  circle  is  obtained  by  the  fol- 
lowing proportion,  based  on  the  fact  that  the  height  of  lift  is  equal  to  tiie  string 
unwound  (see  Fig.  145). 

0.110+0.056:0.473=4  inches:  x 
a:=11.47  inches  as  the  semi-circumference  of  the  inscribing  circle.    The 
2X11.47 

diameter  is =7.30  inches. 

3.1416 

The  figures  for  the  other  heights  of  drop  were  computed  in  the  same  way 
except  that  for  those  above  8  incmes,  the  time  for  descent  was  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  theoretical  time  of  fall  for  the  drop  in  a  vacuum  by  1.07,  an  aver- 
age factor  obtained  from  several  comparisons  on  the  diagrams  of  the  actual  and 
theoretical  curves. 

This  table  is  based  upon  31.9  inches  per  second  velocity  as  the  maximum  safe 
speed  of  lifting  a  stamp,  and  a  spe^  that  should  be  maintained  to  waste  the  least 
time.  It  is  clear  from  the  figures,  Tthat  to  maintain  this  condition,  the  diameter 
of  the  inscribing  circle  muat  be  exactly  suited  to  the  height  of  drop  and  sped. 
In  doing  this,  however,  for  average  stamps  of  850  pounds  weight,  with  height  of 
drop  less  than  the  dividing  limit  of  7-inch  drop,  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  first 
part  of  the  curve,  because  the  sum  of  the  radii  of  the  cam  shaft  and  stamp  stem, 
and  of  clearance  will  be  greater  than  the  radius  of  the  inscribing  circle.  There 
are,  then,  two  courses  possible :  (a)  to  use  a  large  inscribing  circle  with  a  shortened 
cam;  (6),  to  reduce  the  sizes  and  weights  of  the  parts  so  that  the  curve  from 
the  correct  inscribing  circle  can  be  used.  Considering,  for  example,  a  4-inch 
drop,  the  second  method  allows  of  the  theoretical  123  drops  per  minute,  but  cuts 
down  the  weights  of  the  parts  to  where  the  stamp  would  probably  be  of  no  prac- 
tical use.  The  first  method  is  the  only  alternative,  but  it  is  imposssible  to  get 
the  theoretical  123  drops  per  minute  without  greatly  oversteppping  tiie  31.9 
inches  per  second  maximum  safe  lifting  velocity. 

§  198.  Limits  of  Speed  and  Height  of  Drop  Due  to  the  Mortar. — ^Besides 
the  limits  due  to  the  mechanism,  there  is  an  upper  and  lower  limit  due  to  condi- 
tions in  the  mortar.  If  the  drop  is  too  low,  the  die  may  not  be  covered  by  ore 
preparatory  to  the  next  stroke.  If  too  high,  an  unreasonable  wear  on  the  dies 
will  take  place,  unless  a  harmful  thickness  of  layer  is  used  on*  the  die.'^ 

The  rapid  drop  has  the  indirect  effect  of  increasing  capacity  by  creating  a  more 
violent  swash  of  the  water  which  holds  the  fine  stuff  in  suspension  and  enables 
the  water  to  carry  it  out  of  the  battery. 

Banking,  particularly  at  the  end  of  the  mortar,  may  be  prevented  upon  a 
given  die  by  increasing  the  height  of  the  corresponding  stamp,  or  the  effective- 
ness of  the  swash  to  discharge  through  the  screen  may  be  increased  by  varying 
the  drop  of  a  particular  stamp.  Thus,  at  the  Owyhee  mill  it  was  found  of  ad- 
vantage to  give  No.  3  stamp  \  inch  more,  and  No.  2  and  No.  4  stamps  i  inch 
more  drop  than  No.  1  and  No.  5  stamps.**  This  expedient  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, however,  as  it  hinders  inside  amalgamation,  and  because  the  proper  use 
of  the  usual  adjustments  will  cure  the  evil. 

§  199.  Weight  of  Stamps  and  Effectiveness  of  Blow. — Closely  connected 
wifli  height  of  drop  and  number  of  drops  in  considering  the  eflSciency  of  stamps, 
is  the  weight  of  the  stamp.  As  a  general  rule,  we  may  say  the  crushing  capacity 
of  a  single  blow  increases  almost  directly  as  the  weight  of  the  stamp  when  speed, 
height,  etc.,  remain  unchanged. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  blow  can  be  stated  for  comparison  in  two  ways:  (a) 
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as  pounds  weight  of  stamp  per  square  inch  of  die,  and  (6)  as  foot  pounds  per 
square  inch,  in  which  the  element  of  height  is  included.  Table  133  gives  botib 
these  values  for  the  mills  visited  by  the  author.  The  first,  which  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  weight  of  the  stamp  by  the  area  of  the  die  in  square  inches,  varies 
from  12.6  to  19.4.  Louis  recommends  from  11  to  14  to  be  used  in  designing 
stamps.  The  second  method,  which  is  by  far  the  better,  is  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  weight  of  the  stamp  in  pounds,  w,  by  the  drop  in  inches,  h,  and  divid- 
ing the  product  by  12  times  the  area  of  the  shoe  in  square  inches,  a,  which  is 

stated  by  the  fraction .    This  value  is  equal  to where  v  is  the  velocity 

12Xa  64.4a 

in  feet  per  second  that  the  stamp  would  acquire  if  it  fell  freely  in  a  vacuum. 
The  values  in  Table  133  were  computed  by  the  first  of  these  two  expressions  and 
vary  from  6.20  to  18.3  foot  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  stamp  never  quite 
delivers  the  energy  indicated,  because  the  velocity  falls  a  little  short  of  the 
theoretical  on  account  of  the  friction  of  the  guides  and  water.  Morison  finds, 
comparing  the  dot  and  dash  and  the  full  line  (Figs.  156  and  157),  that  the  loss 
of  energy  is  17%  with  well  lubricated  stamps,  and  estimates  that  it  may  increase 
to  25 %r  under  average  conditions  of  work.    Louis,^*  in  discussing  Morison's 

TABLB  133. — ^EFFICIENCY  OF  STAMP  BLOW. 
AbbrerlfttiODS.— iB.alnches;  Lbs.=Pound8;  No.aa Number;  8q.=8quare. 


Stftmp. 


H^ht 
Drop. 


Dropa 
Minute. 


Diameter 

of 

Die. 


Weight 

Sq.lnoh. 
(a) 


ATerage 
Foot  Lbs. 


Mazlmum 
Size  of 
Feed. 


Siseof 
Screen  Hole. 


Height 
of  DiB- 
oharge. 


Oapeolty 
94  Hours. 


Lbe. 
800 
780 
80O 


8B0 

900 
780 
910 
1400 
S60 
800 


860 
658 
800 

860 
860 
760 
800 
960 
818 
780 
060 
900 
900 
978 
8B0 
880 
660 


In. 

o 

7 
7-9 
(^^ 

7 

6 
5-« 
6-6 

6 

0 
6-7 
8-0 

6 

18 
6 

18 


100 
100 

96 
100 
106 

86 

80 

106 

100-106 
100 

96 

98 

86 
100 

94 

90 

88 

86 
90-108 
90-108 

86 
100-104 

98 

96 
100 
108 

SO 

86 

60 


In. 

9i 


Lbs. 

14.96 


7.84 


Inohes. 


14.96 
19.98 
18.86 
17.60 
14.16 
18.98 
16.09 
19.86 
14.96 
19.68 


8.90 
6.90 
8.68 
8.81 
8.96 
6.61 
6.08 
8.88 
7.49 
8.19 


18.86 
16.18 
14.08 
14.96 
14.98 
18.98 
16.98 
16.78 
14.40 
18.99 
19.88 
16.80 
16.86 
18.78 
14«96 
14.96 


10.08 
7.66 
8.81 
7.48 
8.19 
6.61 
8.96 
9.49 
9.01 
7.16 
18.88 
10.94 
10.94 
9.16 
16.94 
6.94 


086  8q. 
.088  Sq. 
94me8L 
.048  Sq. 
.068  Sq. 
.08  round. 
081  or  .088  Sq. 
.086  round. 
40  mesh. 
.088  round. 
.094  or  .080  " 
96  mesh. 
.097  slot. 
.080  round. 
.084  slot 
.086  slot 
.080  Sq. 


Inches. 

4 

8 


6-6 

6-7 


10 
(e)8-19 
4^» 


Tons. 
9 
8 

6 

1.6 

9 

8 
9-8 

9 
8.1 


Run  of  mine. 
Runofmine,4M 


Run  of  mine. 
8  mesh. 


80 
.089  slot 
.080  round. 
.080  round. 
.OiKSq. 
86  mesh. 
.017  slot 
.090  Sq. 
.017  Sq. 
.016  Sq. 


7 
7 
10 
10 
7 
7-8 
18-16 

8-6 


9.4 
9.6 
8.6 
8.6 

9.9 

9. 


94  or  80  mesh. 
.086  slot 


(«)8 


(a)Av«rscB,14.8&   (6)  Avenge,  &9a    (c)UsusUy7.    (d)  Through  4  mesh  on  19  meth.   (e)  With  new  dies. 


paper,  says  that  the  loss  of  velocity  amounts  to  between  15  and  37%.  Since 
energy  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  this  corresponds  to  a  loss  of  energy 
oi  from  28  to  60%. 

When  we  consider  that  of  all  the  work  put  in  to  a  stamp  only  88.73%  is 
applied  to  actual  lifting  (see  §  185)^  and  that  of  this,  17%  at  least  is  not  re- 
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covered,  we  have  73.65  %  left  as  the  final  efficiency  of  the  gravity  stamp  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Referring  to  Table  133,  Mill  66  has  the  lowest  figure  of  6.20  foot  pounds  per 
square  inch.  This  is  a  gravel  mill,  crushing  very  coarse  where  the  cement  can 
be  perfectly  disintegrated  without  fine  stamping  the  gravel.  On  the  other  hand. 
Mills  77  and  85  have  the  highest  figures  of  18.32  and  16.24,  respectively.  These 
are  the  only  mills  using  the  Colorado  system,  and  they  are  seeking  for  the  finest 
possible  crushing,  of  the  ore.  In  the  regular  California  mills  the  figures  run 
from  6.6  to  10.2. 

Hardman  has  found  at  the  Oldham  mill,  which  treated  custom  ores,  that  the 
blow  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  individual  character  of  the  ore,  and 
since  it  is  impossible  to  change  the  weight  of  the  stamp,  the  regulation  is  made 
by  changing  the  height  of  the  drop.  Thus,  for  example,  for  a  harder  ore,  8-inch 
drop  would  be  suitable,  while  a  6-inch  drop  would  suit  a  softer  ore.  The  former 
corresponds  to  10.08,  the  latter  to  7.66  foot  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Louis  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  work  required  to  lift  a  stamp  weigh- 
ing W  pounds  through  a  height  H  feet  is  WH  foot  pounds,  while  the  momentum 
of  a  falling  stamp  is  TFF=Tf  y64.4  H.  Therefore  the  work  of  lifting  varies  as 
the  height,  while  the  work  given  out  by  the  blow  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the 
height.  In  consequence,  the  "most  economical  way  of  employing  power  in  a 
stamp  mill  is  by  making  the  weight  as  great,  and  the  height  of  drop  as  small, 
as  is  consistent  with  convenience  in  practice.^'  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  borne 
out  in  mill  design. 

At  the  Penn  mill  and  Iron  City  mill,*  working  on  the  same  ore  from  the  Con- 
crete mine,  17^  cords  (a  cord  is  about  9  tons),  or  157^  tons,  took  9  days  at  the 
former  with  25  slow  drop  stamps,  while  at  the  latter,  18  cords,  or  162  tons,  took 
^\  days  with  25  fast  drop  stamps,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fast  drop  stamps 
yielded  7J  pennyweights  more  gold  per  cord  than  the  slow  drop  stamps.  The 
ore  ran  about  3  to  4  ounces  gold  per  ton.  The  ore  was  quartz,  containing  con- 
siderable iron  sulphide.  At  the  Iron  City  mill  the  ore  fed  was  from  a  grizzly 
with  l|-inch  spaces  and  a  Blake  breaker,  set  at  2  inches.  The  speed  of  the 
stamps  was  58  to  65  drops  per  minute  and  the  height  of  drop  was  from  8  to  12 
inches;  average  about  9  inches.  Each  stamp  weighed  700  pounds.  The  height 
of  discharge  was  8  inches.  The  screen  was  7X48  inches.  Each  stamp  used  2.2 
gallons  water  per  minute. 

The  Alaska-Treadwell  milP**  has  adopted,  after  numerous  experiments,  1,000 
pounds  weight  as  the  maximum  that  can  be  satisfactorily  used.  Greater  weight 
gave  increased  capacity,  but  hindered  amalgamation  by  the  rapid  rush  of  the 
pulp  over  the  plates. 

California  practice  has  adopted  800  to  900  pounds  as  the  most  satisfactory 
weights  (see  Table  133). 

At  the  Oro  Pina  mine,t  Big  Canon,  Cal.,  1,450-pound  stamps,  dropping  6 
inches,  95  drops  per  minute,  crushed  3  tons  per  stamp  per  24  hours.  Later 
1,130-pound  stamps,  dropping  6  inches,  107  drops  per  mmute,  crushed  3  tons 
per  stamp  per  24  hours.  The  latter  stamps  were  much  easier  on  the  frame,  and 
figure  out  only  87.4%  of  the  power  of  the  former. 

The  difficulty  with  the  heavy  stamps  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  frame  must  be 
built  extremely  strong  to  resist  vibration,  and  ihe  expense  increases  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  duty  of  the  stamp. 

The  difficulty  with  extremely  light  stamps  is  that  they  do  little  work  unless 
given  high  drop,  and  if  given  high  drop,  the  drops  per  minute  must  be  much  re- 

*  PriTate  oommanioation,  Aufpiste  Mathai  and  a  V.  NeiPeO. 
t  Private  oommimioaUoD,  P.  Q.  Fftrlow. 
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duced  to  prevent  the  rising  cam  from  striking  the  falling  tappet  and  hence,  the 
advantage  is  lost. 

Light  stamps  and  short  drop  are  used  in  gravel  milling  (see  Mill  66) ;  also 
with  soft  ores,  for  example,  the  Dahlonega  district,  Georgia  (see  Figs.  95a  and 
95&),  where  the  stamp  is  used  upon  lumps  that  are  not  disintegrated  by  hydrau- 
licking.    The  stamp  weighs  450  pounds  and  drops  9  inches,  80  times  per  minute. 


TABLE  134. — STAMP  MILL  PRACTICE  IN  SOUTH  APBICA. 
Abbreyiations.— d.=pence;  Iii.=lnch;  LbB.=pound8;  B.=flhilling8. 


Mine. 


Bomuna 

City  &  Suburban.... 

CrowDBeef. 

Ferrelra 

Geldenhuis  Estate. . . 
Cleldenbuis  Deep.... 

Jubilee  &  Salisbury.. 

Meyer  &  Cbarlton . . . 
New  Primroee 


New  Comet 

Bobinaon , 

Simmer  A  Jack  (new  mill). 
Simmer  &  Jack  (old  mill). . 
Wolhuter 


Number 

of 
Stamps. 


Weight 
of  each 
Stamp, 


40 
IGO 
190 

80 
190 

aoo 

60 
60 
80 

leo 
eo 

40 
ISO 
S80 
100 
100 


Lbs. 

14B0 

1,000 

966 

860 

960 

l,(i60 

960 

900 

1,000 

1,088 

1,060 

1,850 

930 

1,960 

1,000 

1,050 


Number 
of  Drops 

Minute. 


96 
90 
97 
94 
97 
OG 
95 
96 
94 
96 


90 
97 
96 
96 
96 


Height 
Drop. 


Average 
Depth  of 
Discharge 


Inches. 


8 
8-9^ 
7-B 


Inches. 


6 

6-7 
4 
4 


8 

4-6 

^-7« 


m 


Capacity 
s£mi 


Hoi 


.ours. 


Tons. 
6.48 
6.01 
4.97 
4.88 
4.75 
4.88 
8.75 
8.75 
4.84 
6.88 


4.81 
4.60 


4.49 
4.68 


of 
Screen 
per  Lin- 
ear In. 


96 
96 
96 
90 
86 
96 
94 
94 
89 
94 


84 
86 
84 


Cost  of 
Milling 
per  Ton 


8.     d. 

4  8.60 
9.68 
8.18 
4.99 
5.08 
8.78 
4.00 
4.00 
9.74 
8.04 


1.88 
8.84 


8  11.06 
8    1.84 


The  height  of  discharge  is  2  inches  when  the  dies  are  new.  The  screen  has  121 
holes  per  square  inch.    The  mill  crushes  2  to  5  tons  per  stamp  in  24  hours. 

In  South  Africa,  where  the  aim  is  not  to  get  the  maximum  extraction  by  am- 
algamation but  rather  to  combine  amalgamation  with  cyaniding  and  at  the  same 
time  to  use  such  stamps  as  will  give  the  maximum  crushing  capacity,  crushing 
no  finer  than  is  necessary  for  the  cyaniding,  the  practice  in  the  recently  built 
mills  is  to  use  heavy  stamps,  weighing  from  1,100  to  1,250  pounds.  Table  134 
shows  the  weights  in  a  numW  of  mills,  together  with  the  other  adjustments  and 
the  capacities. 

§  200.  Amount  and  Tempebatube  of  the  Wateb. — ^Only  the  former  will 
be  treated  here,  the  latter  being  reserved  until  the  chapter  on  "Amalgamation,'* 
(see  §  541.)  The  quantity  of  water  used  in  stamping  varies  with  the  amount 
that  is  available  and  also  with  the  treatment  which  is  to  follow.  The  greater 
the  quantity  of  water,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  stamping,  and  the  less  the 
sliming,  for  the  reason  that  the  crushed  particles  will  be  taken  out  of  the  way  as 
soon  as  they  are  crushed,  by  a  large  quantity  of  water.  This  increase,  however, 
is  not  proportional  to  the  amount  of  water  and  as  water  increases,  very  soon 
reaches  a  practical  maximum.  With  a  small  amount  of  water,  the  crushing  of 
the  next  fragments  is  seriously  hindered  by  the  fine  ore  which  has  not  yet  been 
discharged,  and  which  is  crushed  finer  in  consequence.  If  we  carry  the  idea 
still  further  in  the  direction  of  diminution  of  water,  we  reach  a  condition  where 
the  mortar  is  filled  with  mud  and  the  stamp  ceases  to  crush  anything.  Beyond 
this  we  have  dry  crushing  used  in  dry  silver  mills.  For  this,  the  ore  must  be 
dried  preparatory  to  stamping.  The  mortars  are  double  issue  (see  Fig.  115), 
and  discharge  at  the  level  of  the  die.  The  screens  are  housed  in  to  confine  the 
dust  and  worm  conveyors,  running  in  front  and  behind  the  mortars,  collect 
the  crushed  ore  for  the  whole  mill.  The  dry  crushing  stamp  has  a  low  capacity 
with  about  double  the  cost  per  ton  compared  with  the  wet,  and  consequently, 
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makes  a  larger  percentage  of  fines,  as  is  well  shown  by  the  following  test  of  the 
product  of  the  Blue  Bird  mill  Butte,  Mont.  Through  20  on  30  mesh  (1.0  to 
0.6  mm.),  1.00%  ;  through  30  on  40  mesh  (0.6  to  0.-12  mm.),  1.03%  ;  through  40 
on  60  mesh  (0.42  to  0.25  mm.),  4.93%;  through  60  on  120  mesh  (0.25  to  0.12 
mm.),  6.42%;  through  120  mesh  (0.12  to  0  muL),  86.62%.  The  ore  was 
principally  silica  and  was  crushed  by  800-pound  stamps,  making  90  drops  per 
minute  of  8  inches.  Screen  used  was  20  mesh  with  0.61  mm.  holes.  Sizing 
tests  of  the  Ontario  dry  crushing  mill  have  already  been  given  in  §  193. 

The  treatment  which  is  to  follow  wet  stamping  limits  the  quantity  of  water, 
because  both  the  amalgamated  plates  and  the  concentrating  machines  work  at  a 
disadvantage  with  too  much  water. 

Table  135  gives  the  quantity  of  water  in  gallons  per  minute  per  stamp  and  in 


TABLE   135.— WATER 

USED 

IN  STAMPING. 

r 

Capacity  per 

Water  Used 

Water  Used 

Hill 
No. 

Capacity  per 

Water  Used 

Water  Used 

Stamp  per  84 

per  Stamp  per 

per  Ton  of  Ore 

Stamp  per  84 
Hours. 

per  Stamp  per 

per  Ton  of  Ore 

Hours. 

Minute. 

Stamped,  (a) 

Minute. 

Stamped,  (a) 

Tons. 

GaUoDS. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Gallons. 

Tons. 

66 

4.0 

2.64 

8.05 

68 

1.76 

8. 

6.86 

66 

6.0 

6.60 

6.68 

71 

8.4 

8. 

7.40 

67 

1.6 

8. 

7.40 

78 

8.5 

8.86 

7.48 

68 

S. 

4.7 

14.08 

ra 

8.6 

1.7 

8.08 

60 

1.6 

4. 

16.07 

74 

8.5 

1.7 

8.08 

60 

1.7 

8. 

10.57 

W 

8.76 

8. 

8.10 

61 

8. 

8.6 

7.10 

T7 

1.14 

8. 

10.51 

66 

9toS 

8. 

5.00  to  8.00 

88 

8.2 

8. 

5.45 

64 

8.1 

8. 

5.80 

84 

8.6 

!.(&) 

8.40 

66 

8.6 
4.5 

1.7 
8.86 

8.08 

4.88 

66 

m 

8.5  to  8.85 

8.5  to  8.85 

6.00 

(c)2.88 

(c)8.77 

(06.68 

?a)  1  gallon=s8.8880  pounds;  Ijerallon  per  minute =6. 00800  tons  In  84  hours,    (d)  This  does  not  include  what 
is  re-pumped  to  the  stamps,    (c)  This  is  the  average  of  all. 


tons  of  water  per  ton  of  ore  crushed.  The  former  is  the  usual  mode  of  express- 
ing it.  Nineteen  mills  in  Australia  aiad  New  Zealand  (taken  from  Rickard'*), 
when  averaged  gave  2.13  tons  of  ore  crushed  per  stamp  per  24  hours,  and  used 
5.43  gallons  of  water  per  stamp  per  minute,  or  15.87  tons  of  water  per  ton  of 
ore.  The  water  used  is  large,  due  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  mills  use  double 
discharge.  Louis*®  gives  as  general  practice,  80  to  240,  or  an  average  of  150 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  ton  of  ore.  This  corresponds  to  2.5  to  7.6  tons,  or  an 
average  of  4.69  tons  water  per  ton  of  ore. 

§201.  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Gravity  Stamps  as  compared 
with  rolls  and  grinders  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 
Advantages. 

1.  They  are  simple  in  design  and  simple  and  comparatively  economical  in 
operation,  not  requiring  skilled  mechanics. 

2.  They  not  only  crush  fine  at  one  operation,  but  they  successfully  combine 
this  crushing  with. amalgamation.  They  are  more  successful  than  any  of  their 
competitors  in  the  way  they  brighten  the  gold  for  amalgamation. 

3.  They  are  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  a  great  variety  of  ores,  and  in  many 
cases,  give  better  results  than  any  other  process; 

4.  There  is  no  great  loss  of  power  by  friction. 

6.  A  disabled  battery  may  be  hung  up  and  repaired  without  delaying  its 
associate.  .       ' 

Disadvantages.  '        '      '  ' 

1.  The  fii:st  cost  is. large  and  transportation  charges  are  high. 

2.  The  strains  are  excessive,  necessitating  heavy  frames  and  lai^  a&d.expen- 
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give  foundations.    In  consequence,  they  are  cumbersome  and  require  a  great 
deal  of  space. 

3.  They  are  not  a  positive  machine,  that  is,  the  power  consumed  is  a  constant, 
whether  the  rock  is  broken  or  not. 

4.  There  is  danger  of  over-stamping  and  sliming. 

5.  They  are  not  well  adapted  to  dry  crushing,  because  of  their  small  capacity 
when  so  used. 

These  disadvantages  are  not  so  important  as  they  at  first  appear.  The  exces- 
sive first  cost  and  cost  of  transportation  appear  much  smaller  when  based  on 
the  total  amount  of  ore  crushed.  Sliming  the  ore  may  be  avoided  to  a  great 
extent  by  making  suitable  adjustments.  In  some  cases  it  may  happen  that 
sliming  is  an  advantage. 

In  spite  of  the  frequent  attempts  to  replace  stamps  by  other  machines,  the 
advantages  of  the  former  so  greatly  exceed  their  disadvantages  that  their  con- 
tinued use  for  gold  extraction  is  quite  certain,  especially  for  hard  and  free-mill- 
ing ores;  though  for  some  ores  other  processes  are  more  suitable. 
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different  weights  of  stamps  and  different  screens  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  stamp. 
Other  details  of  construction  and  running. 

109.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LIV.,  (1892),  pp.  81,  107.     Description  of  Bally  balanced  cam  which  has 

two  arms  not  in  the  same  plane  which  lift  two  stamps,  between  which  it  is  placed. 

110.  Ibid.,  pp.  198,  222,  245.    T.  A.  Rickard.     History  and  details  of  construction  and 

running  of  stamp  mills  in  Gilpin  County,  Colo.,  with  capacity,  extraction,  losses, 
etc 

111.  Ibid.,  pp.  534,  558.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Full  details  of  stamp  mills  at  Thames  in  New 

Zealand  with  comments  on  the  process  used. 

112.  Ibid.,  p.  629.     H.  Louis.     Abstract  of  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XX.,  p.  324. 

113.  Ibid.,  p.  632.    T.  A.  Rickard.     Discussion  of  present  condition  of  stamp  mill. 

114.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LV.,    (1893),  pp.  78,  101.     T.  A.  Rickard.     Full  details  of  stamp  mills 

at  Clunes,  Victoria,  with  comments  on  process. 
116.  Ibid.,  pp.  222,  247.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Full  details  of  stamp  mills  at  Otago,  New  Zea- 
land, with   comments. 

116.  Ibid.,  pp.  389,  416.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Full  details  of  stamp  mills  at  Ballarat,  Vic- 

toria, with  comparisons  and  comments. 

117.  Ibid.,  pp.  534,  560.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Full  details  of  stamp  mills  at  the  Ovens,  Vic- 

toria, with  comments. 

118.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LVI.,   (1893),  p.  51.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Discussion  of  the  end  discharge 

mortar  and  screens  of  the  Harrietville  mill. 

119.  Ibid,,  p.  317.     T.  A.  Rickard.     Table  of  shoes  and  dies  used  in  different  districts 

giving  materials,  weights,  costs  and  life.     Discussion  of  the  same  and  of  the  best 
materials  and  conditions  for  minimum  cost  per  ton  crushed. 

120.  Ibid.,  pp.  639,  663.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Full  details  of  stamp  mills  in  Amador  County, 

Cal.,  with  comments. 

121.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LVIL,    (1894),  pp.   101,   128.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Table  giving  details  of 

stamps,  screens,  capacity,  water  used,  results  obtained,  etc.,  in  six  districts  in 
Australia. 

122.  Ibid.,  pp.  174,  198.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Full  details  of  stamp  mills  at  Bendigo,  Aus- 

tralia, with  comments. 

123.  Ibid.,  p.  227.    No  author.    Description  of  Blanton  cam. 

124.  Ibid.,  pp.  460,  486,  511.    T.  A.  Rickard.     Full  details  of  stamp  mills  at  Grass  Valley, 

Cal.,  with  comments. 

125.  Ibid.,  p.  535.    E.  E.  Olcott.    Same  as  A.  L  M.  E.,  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  549. 

126.  Ibid.,  p.  604.    T.  H.  Leggett.    Comparative  tests  of  plate  and  wire  screens  with 

respect  to  slimes  produced  and  clogging. 

127.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LVIIL,   (1894),  p.  33.    No  author.    Description  of  Hendrie  and  Bolt- 

hoff's  improved  mortar. 
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128.  /6iU,  p.  489.    F.  M.  Drake.    Details  of  the  Wentworth  Gold  Fields  Proprietory  Co. 

stamps  at  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  Capacity.  Wear.  Mercury  used  and 
results  obtoined. 

129.  /did.,  p.  505.    No  author.    Comments  on  the  Newton  mortor  and  on  the  Colorado 

and  California  systems  of  milling. 

130.  /&td.,  p.  511.    F.  T.  Snyder.    Description  and  dimensions  of  the  single  discharge 

mortor  used  at  the  Newton  mill,  Colorado. 

131.  md.    Vol.  LIX.,    (1805),  p.  243.    T.  A.  Ricloard.    Discussion  of  the  difference  in 

aajustments  between  stomps  running  under  the  Colorado  system  and  those  running 
under  the  California  system. 

132.  /6f(f.,  p.  392.    No  author.    Description  of  Suckling's  double  discharge  mortor  for 

dry  stomping.  Mortor  is  made  air-tight  with  hoods  over  the  screens  and  air  is 
forced  in  the  top. 

133.  /6id.,  Vol.  LX.,   (1895),  pp.  221,  247.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Full  detoils  of  the  stamp 

mills  in  the  Black  Hills  districtj  with  comments. 

134.  /bid.,  pp.  371,  397.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Discussion  of  the  adaptotion  of  stomps  to 

different  purposes. 
136.  /btd.,  p.  415.    £.  B.  Wilson.    Discussion  of  the  adaptotion  of  stomps  for  crushing 
preparatory  to  different  processes. 

136.  /did.,  Vol.  LXI.,  (1896),  p.  541.    No  author.    Description  of  a  stomp  battery  frame 

built  up  of  wood  and  iron  for  mule-back  transportation. 

137.  /6td.,  p.  615.    R.  G.  Brown.    Details  of  stomps  with  wear  and  adjustmento  at 

Bodie,  Cal. 

138.  /Md.,  Vol.  LXII.,  (1896),  p.  242.    Editor.    Condemnation  of  the  use  of  gauge  num- 

bers for  wire  instead  of  giving  the  exact  size  in  millimeters  or  inches,    ^so  con- 
demns the  giving  of  meshes  instead  of  the  exact  size  of  the  hole. 

139.  /6id.,  p.  319.    B.  McDonald.    Detoils  of  stomps  at  Gibbonsville,  Idaho.    Costo  of 

milling.    Results  obtained. 

140.  lbid.y  p.  410.    Editor.    Advocating  the  designation  of  the  sizes  of  wire  in  inches 

or  millimeters^  as  the  American  Steel  Manufacturers'  Association  has  done. 

141.  i^td.,  Vol.  LXVI.,  (1898),  p.  217.    F.  F.  Sharpless.    Recommends  making  the  ends 

of  toppet  keys  of  steel. 

142.  Qenie  Civil,  Vol.  XXIII.,   (1893),  pp.  189,  201.    P.  F.  Chalon.    Short  description 

of  stomps  and  discussion  of  their  application. 

143.  Ihid.,  Vol.  XXV.,  (1894),  p.  164.    P.  Ferrand.    Figures  on  capacity,  wear  and  cost, 

showing  advantoges  of  California  stomps  over  Brazilian  at  Ouro  Preto,  Brazil. 

144.  Inat.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIII.,    (1892),  p.  97.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Short  description  of 

gravity  stomps,  giving  the  effect  of  the  various  adjustmento  on  capacity.  List 
of  advantoges  and  disadvantoges.  Description  of  Harvey's  stomp  with  second 
set  of  cams  for  accelerating  the  fall,  of  Hope's  com{>ound  battery  with  two  rows 
of  stomps  in  one  mortar,  and  of  Huntington  oscillating  stomp,  in  which  a  heavy 
piece  like  an  inverted  U  is  made  to  strike  first  on  one  prong  and  then  on  the 
other.  Different  members  discuss  quality  of  crushing,  ete. 
146.  Ihid.,  Vol.  CXIV.,  (1892),  p.  136.  M.  B.  Jamieson  and  J.  Howell.  Weight  and 
drop  of  stomps  at  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales. 

146.  Iron,  Vol.  II.,   (1873),  p.  552.    No  author.    Description  of  Walker's  stomp,  which 

has  double  cam,  lifting  on  both  sides  at  once. 

147.  Ibid,,  Vol.   XXXVI.,    (1890),  p.   446.    No  author.    Description   of   Harvey's   hiffh 

speed  stomp,  which  has  a  set  of  secondary  cams  to  accelerate  the  fall  of  the 
stomps. 

148.  Kamtener  Zeit.,  Vol.  X.,  p.  219. 

149.  Jffti.  /nd.,  Vol.  III.,  (1894),  p.  309.    L.  Janin,  Jr.    The  various  parts  and  adjust- 

mento of  a  battery  are  considered  in  full  detoil.  Various  directions  for  running 
the  mill  are  given. 

160.  IHd,,  Vol.  IV.,    (1895),  p.  319.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Discussion  of  stomp  milling  in 

different  districts  of  tne  United  Stotes,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  including 
variations  in  costo,  wear,  weight  of  stomps,  height  of  drop,  depth  of  discharge, 
screens    etc 

161.  Jftn.  Jour.,  Vol.  XLI.,  (1871),  p.  706.    No  author.    Advocating  an  air  exhaust  in 

dry  stomping. 

162.  Ihid.,  Vol.  XLII.,   (1872),  p.  169.    No  author.    Describes  a  mortor  with  discharge 

on  all  four  sides. 

163.  Ihid.,  p.  662.    Instead  of  a  fine  screen,  a  coarse  screen  is  recommended  with  a  fine 

limmng  trommel  separate  from  the  stomp. 

164.  Ihid.,  p.  687.    Describes  a  new  stomp. 

166.  Ihid.,  p.  997.    No  author.    Describes  Walker's  stomp,  which  has  double  cam  lifting 
on  Doth  sides  of  toppet  at  once. 
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156.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIII.,  (1873),  p.  1060.    No  author.    Description  of  method  to  prevent 

sliming  by  washing  the  fine  ore  off  the  die. 

157.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIV.,   (1874),  p.  1049.    J.  T.  Rodda.    Description  of  a  new  form  of 

stamp. 

158.  if  in.  8oc.  N.. Scotia,  Vol.  I.,  Part  2,   (1892),  p.  34.    J.  E.  HardmaiL    Description 

of  Oldham  and  Waverly  mills,  giving  frame,  mortar  block,  mortar^  details  of 
stamps,  capacity  and  costs. 

159.  Omitted. 

160.  Min,  d  8oi.  Press,  Vol.  XLIV.,    (1882),  June  24.    M.  Atwood.    Result  of  micro- 

scopic examination  of  pulp. 

161.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIX.,    (1884),  October  4.    Description  of  an  improved  battery  screen 

which  is  made  double. 

162.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LII.,    (1886),  n.   157.    No  author.    A  few  remarks  on  the  height  of 

drop,  the  height  of  discharge,  the  weights  and  proportions  of  stamps. 

163.  Ibid.,  p.   238.    No  author.    Results  of  tests  on  light  and  heavy  stamps  and  on 

single  and  double  discharge. 

164.  Ibid.,  p.   421.    No  author.    Weight  and  height  of  drop  of  stamps  and  sizes  of 

screens  in  mills  crushing  cement  gravel. 

165.  Ibid.,  Vol.   LIIL,    (1886),   p.    181.    No   author.    Costs   of   milling  by   stamps   at 

several  mines  is  compared  with  the  cost  by  Huntington  mill. 

166.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LV.,  (1888),  p.  18.    W.  C.  Stiles.    An  article  in  which  the  disadvantages 

of  stamps  are  set  forth,  which  the  author  claims  to  be  overcome  by  the  Stiles 
pulverizer. 

167.  Ibid.,  p.   246.    No  author.    Discussion  of  the  amount  of  attrition  produced  by 

stamps. 

168.  Ibid.,  p.  325.    No  author.    Application  of  stamps  to  soft  ores  compared  to  that  of 

roller  mills. 

169.  Ibid.,  p.  425.    No  author.    Figures  showing  loss  of  time  in  running  stamps. 

170.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LIX.,   (1889),  p.  89.      W.  A.  Newcum.    Details  of  stomps  and  dimen- 

sions of  frames  in  the  Amador  mill. 

171.  Ibid.,  p.  128.    No  author.    Detoils  of  stamps,  wear,  cost,  and  results  obtained  at 

Smyth  mine  in  Angels,  Cal. 

172.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LX.,    (1890),  p.   169.    H.  O.  Hofman.    Description  of  Homestake  and 

Caledonia  mortars  taken  from  A.  L  M.  E.,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  498. 

173.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXI.,   (1890),  p.  158.     No  author.    A  device  for  hanging  up  stamps. 

174.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXII.,  (1891),  pp.  226,  274,  354.    A.  B.  Paul  and  others.    Discussion  of. 

loss  of  gold  by  action  of  stamps.    Resulto  of  tests. 

175.  Ibid.,  Vol.   LXVI.,    (1893),   p.   84.    No   author.    Description   of   Bally   cam.    See 

E.  d  M.  J.,  Vol.  UV.,  pp.  81,  107. 

176.  Ibid.,  p.  386.    No  author.    Details  of  stamps  in  Standard  Consolidated  mine  of 

Bodie,  Cal.,  with  capacity,  cost,  and  results  obtained. 

177.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXVII.,    (1893),  p.  83.    No  author.    Weight,  and  height  of  drop,  size 

of  screen,  capacity,  and  cost  in  a  mill  stamping  cement  gravel. 

178.  Ibid.,  p.    133.    J.   Thomas.    Details  of  California   stamps   used   in   Cornwall,   and 

their  advantages  over  Cornish  stamps  in  capacity  and  coal  consumed. 

179.  Ibid.,  p.   193.    No  author.    Description  of  ball-bearing  guides. 

180.  Ibid.,  pp.  214,  229.    T.  A.  Rickard.    Same  as  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  137. 

181.  Ibid.,  p.  262.    C.  P.  Stanford.    Story  of  the  first  California  rotating  stamp  mill 

witn  outline  of  later  improvementa. 

182.  Ibid.,  p.  406.    No  author.    Note  of  an  old  Grass  Valley  mill,  the  second  constructed 

in  California. 

183.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXVIII.,  (1894),  p.  133.    Same  as  A.  /.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XXIIL,  p.  645. 

184.  Ibid.,  p.  145.    No  author.    Description  of  iron  frame  battery  made  by  Union  Iron 

Works. 

185.  Ibid.,  p.  209.    No  author.    Comparative  resulta  obtained  from  California  and  Col* 

oraao  systems  of  milling. 

186.  Ibid.,  p.  260.    A.  B.  Paul.    Discussion  of  California  and  Colorado  systems,  inelud- 

ing  weighta  of  stamps  and  losses. 

187.  Ibid.,  pp.  278,  294,  309.     Same  as  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  545. 

188.  Ibid.,  p.  325.    No  author.    Description  of  Blanton  cam. 

189.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXIX.,  (1894),  p.  216.    No  author.    Description  of  mortar  made  by  E. 

P.  Allis  Co.  for  the  Morning  mill.    Single  discharge  with  front  and  bade  plates. 

190.  Ibid.,  p.  241.    No  author.    Details  of  stamps  in  Eureka  Hill  mill. 

191.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXX.,    (1895),  p.  376.     F.   S.  Pheby.    Discussion  of  various  forms  of 

battery  frames. 

192.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXXI.,  (1895),  pp.  320  et  seq.    E.  B.  Preston.     Same  as  Cal.  Butt.,  No.  6, 

193.  Ibid.,  p.  357.    No  author.    Table  showing  variation  of  sizes  of  needle  gauge  for 

screen  holes,  as  given  by  different  authorities. 
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194.  Ihid.,  Vol.  LXXII.,  (1806),  ][>.  186.  No  author.  Description  of  Reliance  self-tighten- 
ing cam,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  Blanton  cam. 

106.  Ikid.,  Vol.  LXXIII.,  (1806),  p.  378.  C.  C.  Longridge.  Discussion  of  probable  future 
development  of  stamps. 

106.  Ihid.,  p.  443.    No  author.    Description  of  the  triple  discharge  two-stamp  mill  made 

by  Joshua  Hendy  Machine  Works. 

107.  Ihid.,  Vol.  LXXIV,   (1897),  p.  5.    J.  W.  Abbott.    Discussion  of  best  practice  in 

running  a  stamp  mill  in  regard  to  height  of  drop,  height  of  discharge,  material 
of  shoes  and  dies,  etc. 

108.  Ihid,y  ^.  49.    Wascott    Ck)mparative  capacity  of  slow  and  rapid  drop  stamps  in 

Gilpin  County,  Colo.,  and  remarks  on  the  tendency  toward  the  latter. 

199.  Ibid,y  p.   153.    Newell  &  Newell.    Advantages  of  fast  over  slow  drop  stamps  in 

capacity  and  amalgamation  at  the  Penn  mill,  Gilpin  County,  Colo. 

200.  llnd.,  p.  305.    R.  A.  Parker.    Description  of  a  false  shoe  which  may  be  put  in  to 

restore  the  weight  of  the  stamp  as  the  true  shoe  wears.  It  has  a  shuik  above 
to  fit  into  the  boss  and  a  socket  below  foe  the  shank  of  the  true  shoe. 

201.  /&td..  Vol.  LXXV.,  (1897),  p.  45.    No  author.    Illustration  and  advantages  of  differ- 

ent forms  of  battery  frames. 

202.  lhid,y  p.  505.    No  author.    Description  and  dimensions  of  a  concrete  mortar  block 

at  (Jroville,  Cal. 

203.  Ihid.,  Vol.  LXXVII.,   (1898),  p.  160.    No  author.    Description  of  the  Globe  iron 

guide  for  stamp  stems. 

204.  y.  Is.  Coast  Inst.  Eng.  d  ShipbuUders,  Vol.  XIII.,  April  30,  1897.    D.  B.  Morison. 

Description  of  stamp  battery.  Discussion  of  indicator  cards  taken  to  show  veloci- 
ties Of  stamp. 

205.  north  Eng.  Inat.  Min.  d  Meek.  Eng.,  Vol.  XUII.,  (1803-4),  p.  3.    A.  G.  Charleton. 

Details  of  stamps  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

206.  Oeat.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XXlI.,  (1874),  p.  385.    J.  Habermann.    Details,  capacity,  etc.,  of 

stamps  at  Przibram. 

207.  Ihid.,  vol.  XXVIII.,  (1880),  pp.  325,  335.    J.  Habermami.    Results  of  comparative 

tests  at  Przibram  on  iron  and  wooden  stamps. 
206.  Ihid.,  Vol.  XXXVI.,  ( 1888),  p.  168.    L.  Buchal.    A  few  details  of  stamps  at  Przibram 

and  sizing  tests  of  pulp. 
200.  Ihid.,  p.  229.    K.  von  Reytt.    Result  of  experiments  made  to  determine  the  efficiencj 

of  stamps  expressed  in  terms  of  increase  of  surface  of  product. 

210.  Ibid.f  p.  456.    C.  Barth.    A  few  figures  comparing  stamps  and  rolls. 

211.  rbid.,  p.  607.    L.  Buchal.    Description  of  rope  driver  for  stamps  at  Przibram  and 

advantages  over  belt  drivers. 

212.  Ihid.,  Vol.  XXXVII.,  (1889),  pp.  563,  569,  578.    Translation  of  article  by  John  H. 

Hammond  in  Col.  Rep.,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  696. 

213.  Ihid.,  Vol.  XXXIX.,  (1891),  p.  519.    A.  Haussner.    Mathematical  discussion  of  the 

form  of  curves  for  cams  used  for  lifting. 

214.  Ihid.,  Vol.  XLII.,  (1894),  p.  485.    J.  von  Hauer.    Description  of  the  Blanton  cam. 

215.  Prod.  Oold  and  Silver  in  U.  8.,  (1880),  p.  350.    W.  A.  Skidmore.    Description  of 

Huntington's  oscillating  stamp  mill. 

216.  Ihid.,  p.  367.    J.  Richards.    Discussion  of  advantages  of  stamps  over  rolls  and  dis- 

integrators.   Wet  versus  dry  stamping. 

217.  Ihid.,    (1881),  p.  563.    C.  G.  Yale.    Description  of  Huntington  oscillating  stamp 

milL 

218.  Ihid.,  p.  592.    J.  Richards.    Stamps  are  compared  with  other  crushers. 

210.  Ihid.,  (1882),  p.  709.  (From  Min.  Jour.)  Description  of  stamps  invented  by  C.  J. 
Appleby. 

220.  Ihid.,  p.  737.     (From  Min.  d  8oi.  Press.)     Figures  on  the  amount  of  water  used  in 

battery. 

221.  Ihid.,  (1883),  p.  738.    C.  A.  Stetefeldt.    Similar  to  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  114. 

222.  Ba/ymond^s  Rep.,  (1870),  p.  657.    W.  P.  Blake.    Detailed  description  of  the  parts  of 

a  stamp  battery  and  of  the  battery  as  a  whole.  Howland's  stamp  battery  (see  19. 
d  M.  J.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  17).  Details  of  several  stamp  mills  in  California,  Australia 
and  Brazil.    Description  of  German  overflow  battery  and  Rittinger  stay  battery. 

223.  Ihid.,  (1871),  p.  339.    A.  Reichenecker.    Same  sm  B.  d  H.  Z.,  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  233. 

224.  Ihid.,  p.  380.    R.  W.  Raymond.    Same  as  A.  I.  M.  B.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  40. 

225.  Ihid.,  (1872),  p.  32.    R.  W.  Raymond.    Description  of  Crocker^s  stamps  which  aet 

like  a  triphammer. 

226.  Ihid.,  (1873),  p.  319.    G.  F.  Deetken.    Detailed  description  of  the  various  parts  of 

a  stamp  battery  with  the  method  of  operating  and  costs. 

227.  Ihid.,  p.  345.    W.  Main,  Jr.    Discussion  of  the  influence  of  the  velocity  of  impact 

on  the  effective  duty  of  stamps. 
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228.  Ibid,,  p.  475.    R.  W.  Raymond.    DeBcription  of  mortars  used  in  1871. 

229.  Ibid,,  (1874),  p.  408.    J.  M.  Adams.     Same  as  A.  /.  if.  E.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  169. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PULVERIZERS  OTHER  THAN  GRAVITY  STAMPS. 

Intboductoby. — In  treating  this  subject,  the  author  has  described 
in  the  main,  machines  that  are  received  as  standard,  but  he  has  also  added  some 
of  those  that  are  not  so  received.  The  former  are  given  to  show  present  practice, 
the  latter  as  information  to  inventors  and  others  desiring  to  know  what  such 
and  such  a  machine  is  like.  The  line  is  drawn  in  nearly  every  case  at  machines 
which  have  been  adopted  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  some  mill.  The  Patent 
Ofi5ce  records  contain  descriptions  of  many  other  machines  not  included  in  this 
chapter. 

§  203.  PuBPOSB. — ^There  are  two  chief  purposes  for  which  these  machines  have 
been  designed:  (a),  to  replace  gravity  stamps  for  crushing  gold  ores  or  jig  mid- 
dlings and  {b)y  for  grinding  soft  substances,  as  phosphates,  cement,  gypsum, 
talc,  etc. 

In  comparing  the  different  fine  pulverizers  there  are  several  qualities  that 
need  to  be  considered;  they  are:  Capacity,  cost  of  crushing,  the  brightening  of 
gold  preparatory  to  amalgamation,  ability  to  act  as  an  amalgamator  and  tend- 
ency to  form  sfimes.  The  gravity  stamps  appear  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
list  for  all  cases  except  where  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  slimes  must 
be  avoided.  Machines  acting  on  the  roller  principle,  by  pressure  mainly,  make 
less  slimes  than  the  others,  particularly  if  they  have  a  free  discharge. 

The  distribution  of  the  machines  in  the  gold  quartz  mills  of  California  for 
the  years  1895  and  1896  was  as  follows:*  Gravity  stamps  were  used  in  561 
establishments ;  Arrastras,  in  108 ;  Huntington  mills,  in  43 ;  roller  quartz  mills, 
in  4;  Tustin  pulverizers,  in  4;  Bryan  mills,  in  3;  Cannon  ball  mills  (ball  mills), 
in  3 ;  QriflBn  mills,  in  3 ;  Dodge  pulverizers,  in  2  and  Kinkead  mills,  in  2 ;  total, 
723.  This  list  indicates  how  far,  in  the  State  of  California,  fine  pulverizers 
have  succeeded  in  replacing  gravity  stamps. 

For  grinding  softer  materials,  as  phosphates,  cement  clinker,  etc.,  the  fine 
pulverizers  are  standard,  the  gravity  stamps  not  being  used  for  these  purposes. 

§204.  Clasbifioation. — ^The  machines  have  been  arranged  in  groups  or 
classes  (see  Table  136),  according  to  their  mode  of  attack  upon  the  rock,  of 
which  there  are  four  dbief  principles:  (1)  abrading  or  true  grinding,  (2)  pres- 
sure, (3)  blow  upon  an  anvil,  (4)  blow  in  space;  and  also  according  to  their 
construction. 

In  this  classification,  under  the  column  headed  '^un,''  five  states  are  dis- 
tinguished: (1)  '*Dry,''  that  is,  dry  or  only  very  slightly  moist,  as  mine  ore; 
(2)  **Thick  pulp,"  that  is,  pulp  that  will  adhere  to  a  stick,  as  in  amalgamating 
pans;  (3)  **Thin  pulp,"  that  is,  liquid  pulp  like  cream,  which  runs  readily,  as 
in  an  arrastra;  (4)  ^^n  water,"  that  is,  as  in  a  stamp  mill;  (6)  ''With  water," 
that  is,  with  a  stream  of  water,  as  in  rolls. 

•  Oompitod  from  CaL  Bep..  VoL  Zm. 
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TABLE    136. — CLASSIFICATION    OF   PULVERIZERS. 
Machines  marked  with  an  asterisk,  thus,*  are  described  later  in  the  text. 
Abbreviatioii&— Cont.=continuou8;  In.=lnch;  Int. = intermittent;  L.=large8iie;  qts.= 


quarts;  assmaD 


Hachine. 


Principle. 


Bun. 


I® 


Capacity 

84  Hours. 
Tons. 


I 


El 


Uses  Designed  for. 


Class    I. 


Arrastra.* 


Rowland 
No.  8. 


mill  Same 


^  m^ifl^tnMiff  g  Same 


pan.' 
dean  up  pan. 


HoriBontal  surfaces 
fcrindinff  concentrically. 
Vertical  driving  shaft 


as  preceding,  with 
addition  of  vertical  sur- 
faces grinding  by  cen- 
trifugal force. 

asAnastra 


*  Same  as  Arrastra.. 


Usually 
stone. 


Iron. 


Iron. 


Iron. 


Thin  pulp. 


In  water. 


Thick  pulp. 
Sometimes 
thin  pulp. 


Thick  pulp. 


Int 
Some- 
times 
Cont. 

Oont 


Int. 
Some- 
times 
Oont. 


2  to  6  of  ore 


80  of  quartz        40 


3to6ofore    8-10 


»-6 


Fine  grinding  and 
amalgamating  of 
gold  and  silver 
ores  from  94  inch 
to  100  mesh. 

Substitute  for 
stamp  miU. 


Fine  grinding  and 
amalgamating, 
usuaUy  for  silver 
ores,  from  40  to 


lOOi 

Fine  erinder  and 
amalgamator  for 
various  residues 
from  40  mesh  to 
100 1 


Class  II. 


Qrist    mill 
Buhrstone 
milL* 


or  Sameas  ArrastFB.. 


Rock    emery 
mlH.^ 


SameasArrasfcra.. 


FrObeTs  Im- 
proved fine 
grinding  mllL 


Caroy  portable 
pulverising 
mill. 

Kolshorn  ft 
Strecker'is 
grinder. 


Similar  to  preceding,  ex- 
cept that  grinding  sur- 
face is  shaped  Uke  the 
surface  of  a  much  flat- 
tened cone. 

Same  as  Buhrstone,  ex- 
cept that  upper  grind- 
er is  suspended  by  uni- 
versal joint 

Deep  stationary  pan  with 
independent  revolving 
corrugated  bottom. 
Weight  of  pan  full  of 
ore  causes  grinding. 


Stone. 


(a) 


(*) 


Bu]u> 


Iron. 


Any  state, 
but  usuaUy 
dry. 


Dry. 


Oont 


»of  talc. 


94  to  48  of 
rook. 


90  of  galena 
ore. 


ao 


90 


Fine  grinding  of 
soft  material,  as 
grain,  soft  rock, 
etc.,  iromU  inch 
to  100  mesh. 

Fine  grinding  on 
little  harder  ma^ 
terial  than  pre- 
ceding. 

Orlnding  soft  ores 
from  H  in.  to  90 


Same  as  preceding. 
Grinding  cement 


(a)  Combination  of  emery,  cement  and  buhrstone.   (6)  Oast  iroQ  with  furrows  of  wood. 


Class    IIL 

Cumming*s  ore 
granulating 

Vertical    rock 
emery*  (o). 

ing  surfaces.  Horisson- 
tal  driving  shaft 
Same  as  preceding 

Iron. 

Any  state. 

Cont 

480    of  ce- 
ment 

4  to  00  of 
rock. 

50 

8-» 

Qrinding  rock  from 
1  inch  to  A  inch. 

Grinds  moderately 

^  in.  to  00  mesh. 

(a)  This  mill  is  described  in  the  text' with  the  Rock  emery  mill  under  Olaas  IL    Q>)  Emery,  cement  and 
buhrstone. 


Class  IV. 


"  Kegelmlihle 
or  cone  mill* 

Sample 
grmder.* 


Concentric  grinding  sur- 
faces nearly  vertical. 
Vertical  driving  shaft 

Same  as  preceding 


Iron. 
Iron. 


Any  state. 
Usually  dry 


Oont 


166  of  coal. 


Grinding  soft  sab- 
stances,  as  coal, 
from  6  in.  to  H  in. 

Fine  grinding  ofore 
from  H  m.  to  00 
mesh. 
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TABLE  136.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  PULVERIZERS. — Continued. 

JJbkdhfnm  marked  with  an  asterisk,  thus,*  are  described  Utter  in  the  text. 


X 


Principle. 


Bud. 


11 


Capacity 

94  Hours. 
Tons. 


Uses  Designed  for. 


Class  V. 


Nicholas  put 


cylinder  with  horiaontal 
axis,  which  grinds  by 
reroiTing  in  lower  half 
of  a  stationary  cylin- 
drical trough. 


Iron. 


In  water. 


Cont. 


6  of  tin  ore. 


IM 


In  Cornwall,  for 
iine  grinding  of 
middllngB  from 
OOtolOOmesh. 


Class  VI. 


HeberlimilL* 


Vertical  eccentric  grind- 
ing surfaces.  Horison- 
tef  shaft 


Iron. 


Usually 
with  water 


Cont 


4  to  18  'of 


8J<-8 


Grinding  middlings 
from  A  inch  to 


Class  VII. 


Bogardtts  ec 
centric  min.* 


Cunnadc^  pnl- 


Dlngey  mQl ., 

Butter^s  patent 
grinding  and 
amalgamat- 
ing pan. 

Neuerberg^ 


Horiaontal  eccentric 
grinding  surfaces. 
Vertical  shaft. 


Hortsootal  eccentric 
grinding  surfaces,  one 
of  which  is  a  station- 
ary pan.  Vertical  shaft. 

Like  preceding,  except 
pan  slowly  rayolves. 
iffers  from  Cunnack's, 
in  that  pan  revolves 
fast,  driving  the  other 
discs  by  friction. 

Similar  to  Bogardos. . 


Iron. 

Iron. 

Iron. 
Iron. 

Iron. 


Any  state. 

In  water. 

In  water. 
In  water. 

With  water 


Cont. 


7  to  17  of 
soft  sub- 


7of  ttaiore 


18  of  mid 

dlings. 
12  of  quarts 


8^ 


IM 


8-18 


Grinding  soft  sub- 
stances, as  fertil- 
iser, bones,  eta, 
from  H  in.  to  00 
mesh. 

Fine  grinding  mid- 
dlings from  00  to 
100  mesh. 

Grinding  middlings 
from  A  in.  to  A  >B. 
Substitute   for 
stamp  mill. 


Similar  to  Bo- 
gardus. 


Class  VIII. 


BrQckner   ball 
milL* 


Cvlinder  revolving  on 
horiaontal  axis,  con- 
taining balls  which  act 
by  gravity. 


OrflBon    ball 

mlU.* 
Jenisoh  ball 


r  ball  mills  Same 


Other 

and  tube  mills 
made  by  "n^ 
riousfln 
Dodge  improv- 
ed pulveriser.* 
Lowe's  mm.... 

.MfcheUftTreg- 
onlngpulver 
Iser. 

Bartle  pulver- 


Same  as  preceding. 
Same  as  preceding, 
as  preceding. 


Same  as  preceding. 
Same  as  preceding. 


Same  as  precedhig,  ex- 
cept uses  scrap  iron  in- 
stead of  balls. 

Same  as  preceding 


Iron. 

Iron. 
Iron. 
Iron. 


Iron  and 
quarts. 
Iron. 

Iron. 


Iron. 


Dry  or  with 
water. 


Dry  or  with 

water. 
Dry  or  with 

water. 
Dry  or  with 

water. 


Dry  or  with 

water. 
With  water 

In  water. 
In  water. 


Cont 


MtoSl 

(a)  1  to  18 
OtoSSofore 


10  to  00  of 

ore. 
14  to  18  of 

ore. 
5to0of  thi 

ore. 

Oof  tin  ore. 


(ft)0-8 


8-14 


6-15 
10 


Fine  grindinff  of 
soft  materials,  as 
cements,  clays, 
etc.,  from  l^in. 
to  100  mesh. 

Same  as  preceding. 

Same  as  preceding. 
Same  as  preceding. 


Substitute   for 

stamp  mill. 
Same  as  preceding. 

Grinding  middlings 
from  60  mesh  to 
100  mesh. 

Same  as  preceding. 


(a)  Of  chrome  iron  ore.   (6)  For  8-81  tons  capacity. 
Class    IX. 


Tustin's  roUtr 
ing  pnlveria- 
hig  mill.* 

Niafpu«  crush- 
er and  pul- 
veriser. 


Similar  to  OrOson,   but 

uses  rollers  instead  of 

balls. 
Similar  to  Tustin,  except 

roller  is  weighted  by  a 

epring. 


Iron. 


Iron. 


Dry  or  with 
water. 

Dry. 


Cont 


4to84ofore 

84  to  48  of 

ore. 


l)i-4HSubstltnte  for 
stamp  milL 

8-18  Fine  crushing  of 
on  from  1  Inch 
to  100  mesh. 
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TABLB  136. — CLASSIFICATION  OP  PULVEBIZEB8. — Continued, 

Machines  marked  with  an  asterlftk,  thus,*  are  described  later  in  the  text 


aiaohine. 


Frlndpto. 


Bun. 


ij 
1 1 


Capacity 

Muours. 
Tons. 


Uses  Desigiied  for. 


Class  X. 


Cleanup    bar- 
rel* 


der.* 


oylln- 


Cylinder  revolving  on 
horisontal  axis  con- 
taining balls  which  act 
by  gravity. 

Same  as  preceding. . . 


Iron. 


(a) 


In  water. 


Dry. 


Int. 


i^toO^of 


90 


Grinding  battery 
residTues,  etc., 
from  14  inch  to 
60  mesh. 

Fine  grinding  of 
talc,  etc.,  from  80 
mesh  to  powder. 


(a)  Flint  pebbles.    Porcelain  lining. 


Class  XI. 


Frisbee  Luoop 
mllL* 

Waring  polver- 
ator. 

Planet  pulver- 
ising mill. 

Lion  ™ni 

Cyclops  mill... 

Thorn  pson.'fl 

pulverizer. 

Cylinder  with  die  ring, 

in  which  revolve  rollers 
driven    by  arms  and 
crushing  by  oentrifu- 
H^  force. 

Similar  to  preceding,  ex- 
cept that  it  uses  balls 
instead  of  rollers. 

Similar  to  preceding,  ex- 
cept ball  is  driven  by 
two  revolving  discs. 

Similar  to  preceding .... 

Similar  to  preceding. . . . 

Similar  to  preceding. . . . 

Iron. 

Iron. 

Iron. 

Iron. 
Iron. 
Iron. 

Dry  or  with 
water. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 
With  water 
Dry  or  with 
water. 

Oont 

•» 
«* 

14 

13  to  84  of 
quarts. 

8-18 

Qrinding  phos- 
phate, etc.,  to  flO 
mesh  and  as  sub- 
stitute for  stamp 
mill  on  gold  ores. 

Grinds  ore^  fropi  1 

90  of  phos- 

48  to  72 
5-48  of  qtz. 
l!^-«Oofore 

10 

"alii" 

4-10 

in.  to  60  mesh. 
Same  as  preceding 

Same  as  preceding 
Same  as  preceding 
Same  as  preceding 

Class  XII. 

Griffin  centrifu- 
gal stamp 
mUL* 

Similar  to  Frisbee  Lucop 
except  rollers  are  cor- 
rugated   and,    hence, 
strike  a  blow. 

Iron. 

Dry  or  with 
water. 

Oont 

180  of  cop- 
permatte 

80 

Orinding  ore  from 

Class  XIII. 

Ijamberton  mill 

Horisontal  stationary 
pan,    around   which 
balls  are  driven  by  re- 
volving cover. 

Same  as  preceding 

Similar  to  preceding,  ex- 
cept balls  are  driven 
by  unjier  disc. 

Same  as  preceding 

Similar  to  precedmg,  ex- 
cept balls  are  driven 
by  radial  arms. 

Same  as  preceding. 

Iron. 

Iron. 
Iron. 

Iron. 
Iron. 

Iron. 

Dry    or  in 
water. 

Same. 
In  water. 

Same. 
Dry    or  in 
water. 

Same. 

Cont 

II 
II 

II 
»i 

24  to  72  of 
quarts. 

4-40 

Qrinding  ores  from 
M  in.  to  60  mesh. 

Same  as  preceding 
Same  as  preceding 

Same  as  preceding 
Same  as  preceding 

Same  as  preoedlog 

Morey  &  Sper- 
ry  pulver&er. 

Crawford  mill. 
Pfeiffer's  hori- 

sontal    ball 

mill. 
Morel  &  Hall's 

34  to  86  of 
quartz. 

10  of  quartz 
7  of  cement 

18-15 

12 
10-12 

ballmiU. 

CLASS    XIV. 

Jordan*8    oen- 

Pan  keyed  to  a  slightly 
inclined  shaft,  around 
which  balls  roll,  due  to 
rotation  of  shaft. 

Similar  to  preceding,  ex- 
cept   that    the    shaft 
gyrates  at  its  foot. 

Iron. 
Iron. 

In  water. 

Cont 

u 

Same  as  preceding 
Same  as  preceding 

trif  ugal 

grinder    and 

amalgamator 

KinkeiMl*s  ball 

mliL 
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TABLE  136. — CLASSIFICATION  OP  PULVERIZERS. — Continued. 

MachlnflB  marked  with  an  asterisk,  thun,*  are  described  later  in  the  text. 


Kaohlne. 

Frlnolpleu 

«l 

Run. 

9    *^ 

Capacity 
Si4  Hours. 

il 

Uses  Desigiied  for. 

a^l 

^    1 

Tons. 

Class  XV. 

Edgerunner*.. 

Cylindrical    rollers    re- 

Iron. 

Dry    or  hi 

Oont. 

14  to  18  of 

[8-6 

Usually  for  fine 
grinding  H  in-  to 

▼olying  on  borixontal 

Some- 

water. 

Some- 

ore. 

axis  and  girrating  in  a 

times 

Umes 

90  of 

pan. 

stone. 

Int. 

18  to  85  of 

f 

Bryan   roOer 

Same  as  preceding 

Iron. 

In  water. 

Cont. 

6-10 

Substitute  for 

Quartz  mill.* 

ore. 

lAngley*8    im- 

3ame as  preceding 

Iron. 

Same. 

*t 

73  of  ore. 

8-10 

Crushing  ores  from 
IH  in.  to  75  mesh. 

proved    dry 

crusher,* 

Menall'smill.. 

Same  as  preceding 

Iron. 

Same. 

54oforeL 

Crushing  ore  from 

Uln.  to  00  mesh. 

Substitute  for 

WiBwell  elec- 

Same as  preceding 

Iron. 

Same. 

18  to  48  of 

tric  ore  pul- 

ore. 

▼erlwr. 

HaQCtin*8  mm. 

Same  as  preceding 

Iron. 

Dry. 

" 

{Bofceme't 

6 

For  grinding  oe- 
mezit 

Wood*0  mill. . . 

Same  as  preceding 

Iron. 

In  water. 

•1 

For  grinding   ore 

from  U  inch  to 
OOmesn. 

Compound 

Same  as  preceding. 

Iron. 

Dry  or  with 

u 

74  to  98  of 

86-40 

Same  as  preceding 

edgestona 

water. 

cement 

CLA88  XVI. 

Sehrans  mill*.. 

Conical  rollers  reTolvlng 
on   fixed   axis  nearly 
horizontal  with  revolv- 
ing disc  beneath. 

Iron. 

With  water 

Cont. 

88  of  mid- 
dlings. 

8-«< 

from  15  mm.  co 
8mm. 

CLASS  XVIL 

Kinkeadmfll*.. 

keyed  to  gyrating  shaft. 

Iron. 

In  water. 

Cont 

15  of  ore. 

8 

For  gold  ores  and 
M  in.  to  40  mesh. 

Ugfatnermlll.. 

Same  as  preceding 

Iron. 

Same. 

Same  as  preceding 

Class  XVIII. 

HuntinsTton 
centruugal 
IrollermiU.^ 

Die  ring  with    vertical 
axis,  inside  of  which 

Iron. 

In  water. 

Cont. 

18  to  96  of 

4-6 

Substitute  for 

orew 

stamp  mill  and 

are  rollers  which  re- 

formiddllngs 

volve  around  central 
shaft    and  rotate  on 
vertical  axes  by  fric- 
tion and  crush  by  cen- 
trifugal force. 

crusher. 

Hovland    mOl 

Similar  to  preceding,  ex- 

Iron. 

Same. 

•« 

18  to  84  of 

18-16 

Substitute  for 

Nal. 

cept  that  rollers  are 
driven  by  a  revolving 
under  disa 

ore. 

stamp  milL 

Narod  pulver- 

Similar  to  Huntington. . . 

Iron. 

Dry   or  in 

tt 

94  to  96  of 

15-80 

Same  as  preceding 

laer.* 

water. 

ore. 

Propfe  milL... 

Similar  to  Huntington, 

Iron. 

Dry. 

»t 

10  to  16  of 

8-0 

For  grinding  coal 
to  £)  mesh. 

but  has  rollers  on  two 

coaL 

levels. 

PriedebergmiU 
Tregonlng  pul- 

Similar  to  Huntington. . . 
Similar  to  Huntington, 

Iron. 
Iron. 

Same. 
In  water. 

«• 

5-8  of  coal. 
8  of  tin  ore. 

4-6 

Same  as  preceding 
For  fine  lading  of 

^riaer. 

except  rollers  are  cor- 
rugated and  strike  a 
blow. 

ore. 

Class  XIX. 

Griffin  roller 

Similar  to  Huntington, 

Iron. 

Dry    or   in 

Cont 

36  to  60  of 

15-95 

Substitute  for 

mill.* 

except  that  roller  is 
rotated  by  a  pulley. 

water. 

quartz. 

stamp  mlU. 
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TABLE   136. — CLASSIFICATION  OF  PULVERIZERS. — Coficluded. 
Machines  marked  with  an  asterisk,  thus,*  are  described  later  in  the  tesct. 


Principle. 


Ill 
III 


Run. 


II 


Capacity 

per 

24  Hours. 

Tons. 


9l.   . 


Usee  DeBlgned  for. 


Glass  XX. 


Carr  dlsinte-T 

grator.* 
Brink  &  HUb- 
nerdisinte- 
grator.* 
Stedman*s 
diainVgratr* 
Sturtevant 

milL* 
Cydonepulver 

Leviathan  pul- 
▼eriser. 

Meihe*8  pulver- 
iser. 

Jordan's    pul- 


Impact  machine  hay- 
ing two  horizontal 
shafts  and  two  sets 
of  beaters  revdring 
in  opposite  directions 
in  a  chamber. 

Same  as  preceding. . . . . 
Same  as  preceding ... . 


Same  as  preceding. , 
Same  as  preceding. . 
Same  as  preceding. 


Iron. 

Iron. 
Iron. 

Iron. 
Iron. 
Iron. 


Dry. 

Dry. 
Dry. 

Dry. 
Dry. 
Dry. 


Oont. 


L.  175  to 
500  of 
coal. 

S.  80  of 
mid- 

l^toTO^of 

ore. 
5  to  19  of 

ore. 


85-196 

5-7 

'90-76 
9H-17 


For  grinding  soft 
suDstances,  as 
coal,  to  T^  Inch; 
also  for  mid- 
dlings from  9 
to4nmi. 

Crushing  ore  from 
4  in.  to  90  mesh. 

Fine  grinding  of  soft 
mineralsfrom 
Kin.tolOOmebh. 

Same  as  preceding 

Same  as  preceding 
Same  as  preceding 


Class  XXI. 

Whelpley  & 
Storer  pul- 
veriser.^ 

Raymond  auto- 
matic pulver- 
izer. 

Walker  pulver- 

Ryerson  pul- 
veriser. 

Impact  machine  with  one 
horizontal  shaft  and 
several  sets  of  beaters 
revolving  in  a  chamber. 

Same  as  precedhig 

Same  as  preceding,  with 
but  one  set  of  beaters. 

Same  as  preceding 

Iron. 

Iron. 
Iron. 
Iron. 

Dry. 

Dry. 
Dry. 
Dry. 

Cent 

•• 
«• 
•• 

18  of  ore. 

9»to90 

96  of  quartz 

7,900  bush- 
els wheat. 

15 

Grinding  ores  from 
M  in.  to  100  mesh. 

Grinding  soft  ma- 
terials to  powder. 

Grinding  from  K 
to.  to  TOO  mesh. 

Grinding  soft  ma- 
terial, as  wheat, 
to  flour. 

Class  XXII. 


**Schleuder 
mtthle." 


Vapart  dlatote 

grator.* 
Griffin  pulver- 
izer. 
Whelpley  & 
Storer    wnirl 
ing  table. 
Progressive 

Sulveriser. 
olsen- 
mflhle.'* 


)  crusher. 


Impact  machine  with  ho- 
rizontal disc  revolving 
rapidly  on  vertical 
shaft  llirows  ore  ra- 
dially outward. 

Same  as  preceding 

Same  as  precedtog 

Same  as  preceding 

Same  as  preceding 

Same  as  preceding 


Impact  machine,  where 
ore  is  struck  bv  pro- 
jections on  rapidly  re- 
volving horizontal  disc. 


Iron. 


Iron. 

Dry. 

Iron. 

Dry. 

Iron. 

Dry. 

Iron. 

Dry. 

Iron. 

Dry. 

Iron. 


Dry. 


Dry. 


Cont 


14  of  ore. 


10  to  95  of 
soft  ores. 

94  to  79  of 
ore. 

900  of  ore. 


4-18 
15-90 

mi 


GMndtog  ores  from 
M  Id.  to  19  mesh. 


Same  as  preceding 

Same  as  preceding 

Grinds  ore  from  4 
inches  to  H  inch. 

Grinds  ore  from 
U  to.  to  100  mesh. 

Grinds  ore  from  U 
in.  to  100  r^ 


Friable' material, 
from  19  indi  to 


Class  XXIII. 


Pneumatic  pul- 
verizer. 


Impact  machine,  in 
which  two  streams  of 
ore  meet  in  a  chamber. 


Ore. 


Dry. 


Cont 


7  to  10  of 


(o) 


Crushes  ore  from 
)4  in.  to  100  mesh 


(o)  Boiler  bums  0.99  to  0.49  tons  of  coal  to  crush  7  to  10  tons  of  ore. 
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Classes  T.  to  V.  are  concentric  in  their  action  and  act  upon  the  true  grinding 
principle  only.  Classes  I.  and  II.  have  vertical  axes;  III.  and  IV.  have  hor- 
izontal. The  former  are  used  for  very  fine  grinding  and  are  able  to  do  such 
work  because  the  particles  cannot  i  amble  away  from  the  surfaces  as  soon  as  the 
first  break  takes  place.  The  latter  do  not  grind  so  finely  because  the  particles 
can  drop  out  when  partly  broken.  The  wear,  when  hard  rock  is  ground,  is  high, 
and  since  they  are  employed  for  very  fine  grinding  their  capacity  per  horse 
power  is  necessarily  low.  These,  as  well  as  the  other  machines  that  crush  by 
grinding,  if  run  dry,  have  greater  tendency  to  heat  than  the  machines  which 
crush  by  pressure. 

Classes  VI.  and  VII.  have  eccentric  grinding  surfaces  and  they,  therefore, 
have  no  tendency  to  wear  in  grooves,  which  is  an  advantage.  The  remarks 
upon  concentric  grinders  in  other  respects  are  equally  applicable  here. 

Class  VIII.  includes  the  true  ball  mills  and  they  act  by  pressure,  by  grinding 
and  by  blows. 

Class  IX.  includes  machines  which  resemble  those  of  Class  VIII.,  but  they 
act  by  pressure  only.  The  effect  of  the  heavy  rollers  with  free  discharge,  is  to 
decrease  wear  and  the  tendency  to  make  slimes. 

Class  X.  represents  the  parent  form  of  ball  mills  and  the  intermittent  methoil 
of  action  makes  the  machines  of  this  class  extremely  fine  grinders.  They  are 
simple  and  are  good  amalgamators  and  are  used  for  very  fine  grinding  where 
small  capacity  is  not  objectionable. 

Class  XI.  includes  roller  and  ball  mills  using  pressure  mainly,  with  or  with- 
out grinding.  Class  XII.  acts  by  blow  only.  Class  XIII.  acts  by  pressure,  and 
to  a  less  extent  by  grinding.  Classes  XI.,  XII.  and  XIII.  have  not  met  with 
wide  adoption  on  account  of  complicated  parts. 

Class  XIV.  uses  both  pressure  and  grinding.  The  inclined  shaft  is  a  dis- 
advantage. 

Class  XV.  acts  mainly  by  grinding  and  to  a  less  extent  by  pressure.  Class 
XVI.  is  like  class  XV.  in  action  except  that  the  conical  rollers  enable  it  to  act 
wholly  by  pressure.  Classes  XV.  and  XVI.  have  been  very  successful  for  moder- 
ately fine  work. 

Class  XVII.  acts  by  pressure  only  on  the  fine  grains,  but  it  introduces  a  slight 
grinding  action  while  breaking  the  coarse  lumps. 

Classes  XVIII.  and  XIX.  are  the  vertical  roller  mills  and  they  act  almost 
wholly  by  pressure.  They  have  been  the  chief  rivals  of  the  California  stamp 
mill. 

Classes  XX.,  XXI.,  XXII.  and  XXIII.  all  break  the  rock  by  striking  a  blow  in 
space.  They  have  found  favor  only  on  soft  material  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  power  and  wear  when  crushing  hard  substances.  Several  of  these  niUls  are 
used  for  very  fine  grinding. 

Arsastba  or  Drao-stokb  Mill. 

§  205. — ^This  mill  consists  of  a  circular  pavement  from  6  to  20  feet  in  diame- 
ter with  a  retaining  wall  around  it  and  a  step  in  the  center.  Upon  the  step 
stands  a  vertical  revolving  spindle  or  shaft,  and  from  the  spindle  extend  hori- 
zontal arms  to  which  large  boulders,  called  drag-stones,  are  attached  by  chains. 
The  boulders  are  dragged  around  the  circle  by  the  arms  and  crush  the  ore  by  a 
true  grinding  action. 

The  arms  number  from  two  to  eight,  usually  four.  The  drag-stones  vary 
form  two  to  twelve,  commonly  four;  they  weigh  from  80  to  2,000  pounds,  aver- 
age about  300  potmds.  Holes  are  drilled  in  the  stones  and  plugged  with  dry 
wood  and  the  eye  rings  are  driven  into  these  plugs.    They  are  placed  so  thii 
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the  stone  shall  slide  on  its  largest  plane  surface  and  forward  of  the  center  of 
gravity  so  that  the  front  edge  of  the  stone  may  be  lifted  so  as  to  ride  over  the 
coarsest  of  the  ore  during  the  early  stage  of  grinding. 

To  prevent  leakage  of  quicksilver  the  pavement  is  built  upon  a  clay  or  con- 
crete foundation  which  is  always  wider  than  the  pavement.  The  latter  is  about 
1  loot  thick  of  granite,  basalt,  or  flinty  quartz,  a  rough  grained  rock  being  pre- 
ferred. The  joints  are  filled  with  fine  tailings,  or  better,  with  cement.  The 
retaining  wall,  2  to  4  feet  high,  is  made  of  stones  laid  in  cement,  of  wooden 
staves  bound  with  iron  hoops,  or  is  merely  a  clay  bank.  It  has  a  gate  or  a  series 
of  plug  holes  for  discharging  the  pulp  and  sometimes  screen  discharges  for 
continuous  work. 

The  speed  is  4  to  18  revolutions  per  minute,  usually  10  to  14  for  power 
arrastras.  Small  arrastras  are  driven  by  a  horse  or  mule  atttached  to  an  ex- 
tension of  one  of  the  arms,  the  animal  walking  around  the  circle.  Large 
arrastras  are  driven  by  a  horizontal  water  wheel,  suspended  from  cross  arms 
separate  from  the  dragging  arms  and  extending  outside  the  retaining  wall,  or 
they  are  driven  by  a  shaft  with  beveled  gears.  One  long  shaft  may  in  this 
way  connect  several  arrastras  with  a  single  driving  engine. 


FIG.   158. — SECTION  OF  ARRASTRA  AT  MILL  81. 

It  is  used  as  a  fine  grinder  and  amalgamator  with  both  gold  and  silver  ores, 
and  is  fed  with  material  seldom  above  %  inch  in  diameter,  often  much  below.  It 
is  used  where  cheapness,  both  of  installation  and  of  running,  is  essential  and  at 
the  same  time,  small  capacity  is  not  objectionable,  for  example,  in  regions  re- 
mote from  supplies.  It  is  often  used  for  re-treating  tailings  of  gold  mills, 
chiefly  by  lessees. 

At  Guanaxuato,  Mexico,  mule  power  arrastras  12  feet  in  diameter,  each  treat 
600  to  1,100  pounds  of  silver  and  gold  ore  per  charge,  taking  24  hours  and  using 
230  to  299  gallons  of  water.  At  Zacatecas,  a  charge  of  1,000  pounds  of  silver 
ore  is  treated  in  13  &ours;  at  San  Dimas,  1^500  pounds  in  three  days  at  a  cost 
of  $1  to  $1.40  per  ton.^  A  twelve-foot  power  arrastra  can  treat  two  charges  of 
2  tons  each  in  24  hours.***  At  Smartville  and  Mooney  Flat,  Nevada  County, 
California,  arrastras  12  feet  in  diameter,  making  14  revolutions  per  minute, 
with  steam  power,  grind  7  tons  per  charge,  and  the  time  of  treatment  is  1  hour ; 
cost,  8  cents  per  ton.  Louis*  gives  6  horse  power  required  for  a  12-foot  arrastra, 
making  12  revolutions  per  minute  and  treating  6  tons  in  24  hours. 

Mill  81,  visited  by  the  author,  consists  of  four  arrastras  which  grind  the  tail- 
ings from  Mills  65,  73  and  74.  These  arrastras  (see  Fig.  158),  consist  of  a 
pavement  A,  2  feet  thick,  built  of  stones  and  cement  with  an  underlying  bed  of 
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clay,  6  inches  thick.  The  inside  diameter  is  12  feet ;  in  the  center  is  a  step  B  of 
oak  timber,  projecting  one  foot  above  the  pavement  to  receive  the  central  shaft. 
Around  the  pavement  is  built  a  cemented  stone  wall  C  2  feet  thick,  4  feet  high 
and  2  feet  above  the  pavement.  Upon  the  center  step  stands  a  rough,  vertical 
shaft  or  spindle  D  of  pine  wood,  2  feet  in  diameter,  8  feet  high,  with  a  toe  of 
3-inch  diameter  round  iron  at  the  lower  end  to  support  it  in  the  step,  and  an 
extension  of  2  feet  above  the  top,  of  3-inch  round  iron  to  act  as  the  top  journal. 
This  upper  journal  runs  in  a  wooden  bearing  bolted  to  the  side  of  a  horizontal 
round  timber  E,  which  is  16  inches  in  diameter,  32  feet  long,  strongly  supported 
and  braced  at  the  ends.  Pour  timbers  F,  6X3  inches,  pass  horizontally  through 
the  vertical  shaft,  the  top  of  each  being  1  foot  above  that  of  its  predecessor  and 
one-eighth  of  the  circle  in  advance  of  it,  and  furnish  eight  arms,  each  of  12^ 
feet  radius,  for  the  support  of  the  water  wheel.  At  the  end  of  each  arm  are  sus- 
pended two  vertical  timbers  G,  2X6  inches,  supporting  a  horizontal  impact  water 
wheel,  24  feet  inside  diameter.  The  buckets  are  placed  between  two  rima  I,  8 
inches  apart ;  each  rim  is  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  1-inch  board  8  inches  wide 
which  by  breaking  joints,  maintains  the  circular  form.  The  buckets  £r  are  8 
inches  deep  and  are  made  of  two  parts,  the  upper  making  75°  with  the  hori- 
zontal, sloping  toward  the  water  jet ;  the  lower,  30°  with  the  horizontal  and  about 
right  angles  to  the  jet  of  water.  The  jet  of  water,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  is  6 
inches  wide,  10  inches  deep,  and  slopes  45°,  with  a  head  of  12  to  16  feet.  The 
speed  is  12  to  14  revolutions  per  minute. 

Four  drag  stones  J,  weighing  from  a  ton  down,  are  attached  by  chains  to  the 
horizontal  arms  and  the  length  of  the  stones  is  so  placed  with  reference  to  the 
radius  that  one  stone  causes  an  outward  current  while  another  causes  an  inward 
current.  The  stones  last  from  one  to  three  months,  according  to  their  size. 
Generally,  two  new  and  two  old  stones  are  run  together.  The  pavement,  2  feet 
thick,  lasts  4  months. 

The  charge  for  each  arrastra  is  estimated  to  be  4^  to  5  tons.  The  feed  sand 
is  tailings  which  have  passed  through  screens  with  0.030-inch  (0.76  mm.)  round 
holes,  bringing  water  enough  to  liquify  the  pulp.  The  treatment  lasts  twenty- 
four  hours  and  the  sand  is  mostly  ground  to  fine  mud. 

Computing  the  power  from  the  flow  of  water,  and  assuming  the  efficiency  of 
the  water  wheel  to  be  40%*  and  that  of  the  jet  100%,  the  power  actually  used 
would  be  from  5.26  to  8.1  horse  power.  Three  men  per  24  hours  are  required 
to  run  the  four  arrastras.    For  further  particulars  see  Mill  81  in  Chapter  XX. 

A  small  arrastra  is  used  in  Mill  58  as  clean  up  pan  and  is  further  described 
under  that  head. 

Amalgamating  Pans. 

§206.  The  modem  combination  pan  (see  Pigs.  159a-1616),  has  been  de- 
veloped along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  early  patents  of  1855  to  1875.  It  is  a 
flat  bottomed  pan  with  an  iron  cone  in  the  center,  with  high  sides  nearly  or 
quite  vertical,  and  in  it  a  horizontal,  annular  disc,  called  a  muUer,  is  revolved. 

It  has  three  important  duties  to  perform :  it  grinds  the  ore,  it  furnishes  iron 
for  the  chemical  reactions  of  the  process,  and  it  mixes  the  mercury  with  the  ore 
in  order  that  amalgamation  may  follow.  Some  high  authorities,  among  whom 
is  M.  P.  Boss,  claim  that  the  reduction  in  size  should  be  completed  before  the 
ore  is  fed  to  the  pan  and  that  the  pan  should  not  be  used  as  a  grinder  except 
in  rare  instances. 

The  mixing  or  circulation  of  the  pulp  is  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
operation.    Upon  it  depend  all  the  others.    Two  kinds  of  circulation  are  required 
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PIG.  159a. — ^PLAN  OF  FRASER  ft  CHALMERS  COMBINATION  PAN. 


FIG.    1596. — SECTION   A   B. 
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in  a  pan :  the  whirling  of  the  pulp  around  in  a  circle,  due  to  the  rotation  of  the 
muller.  This  is  simply  and  easily  done.  Secondly,  a  circulation  which  causes 
the  pulp  to  flow  outward  from  the  center  at  the  bottom,  then  to  rise  up  the 
sides,  next  to  return  toward  the  center  at  the  top  and  finally  to  fall  down  to 
the  bottom  to  start  over  again,  making  a  complete  and  continuous  mixing  up  and 
overturning  of  the  whole  pulp.  This  ciiculation  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
perfection  of  the  design  of  the  pan. 

§  207.  The  Foundation  Frame,  Pan  Bottom  and  Central  Cone.— Each 
pan  has  four  feet  A,  (Fig.  161b.)  These  are  bolted  to  two  long  timbers  B 
running  under  the  whole  row  of  pans ;  these  timbers  are  supported  by  two  posts 
under  each  pan,  which  in  turn  stand  upon  sills  below.  Cross  bars  notched  into 
the  posts  support  the  boxes  or  bearings  C  (Fig.  161a.)  Each  of  these  boxes  ha? 
three  parts :  a  step  for  the  vertical  shaft,  a  bearing  for  the  gear  end  of  its  own 
horizontal  shaft  and  another  for  the  pulley  end  of  its  neighbor's  shaft.  The 
Boss  pan  (see  Fig.  160a),  substitutes  two  cross  caps  at  each  pan  for  the  two  long 
timbers  and  uses  four  posts  instead  of  two.  It  also  has  a  different  style  of  box 
to  allow  the  use  of  one  long  horizontal  shaft  for  the  whole  row  of  pans. 


PIG.  169d.— DM. 


PIG.  159c. — pan  bottom. 


PIG.  169c. — SHOE. 


The  pan  bottom  (Fig.  159c  and  D,  Fig.  1596)  is  a  cast  iron  disc  supported  on 
the  four  feet.  At  one  side  is  the  discharge  spout  E,  (Fig.  159&),  with  an  orifice 
about  3  inches  in  diameter.  This  is  placed  as  low  as  possible  to  drain  off  all 
the  mercury.  At  the  Lyon  mill,  Dayton,  Nevada,"*  this  spout  was  found  to  wear 
out  much  faster  than  the  pan  bottom.  They  therefore,  used  a  larger  nipple,  in 
which  was  driven  an  oak  bushing  to  take  the  wear.  When  this  wore  out  it  was 
replaced  at  little  expense.  An  amalgam  well  may  be  attached  to  the  spout  if  the 
mercoiry  is  to  be  settled  in  the  pan,  otherwise  the  pulp  is  run  directly  into  the 
settler.     Settling  mercury  in  the  pan  is  now  practically  obsolete. 

The  bottom  supports  the  sides  F  (Fig.  159&),  the  dies  0,  and  the  central  cone 
H.  The  central  cone  is  in  two  parts:  the  cylindrical  part  above,  carrying  the 
bearing  for  the  vertical  shaft,  and  the  conical  part  below,  to  prevent  a  stagnant 
center.  These  two  parts  are  generally  cast  in  one  piece.  The  union  between 
the  base  of  the  cone  and  the  pan  bottom  is  usually  made  by  flange  and  bolts ; 
the  two  are,  however,  sometimes  cast  in  one  piece.    A  sleeve  is  sometimes  used 
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FIG.   1606. — PLAN  WITH   COVER  REMOVED. 


FIO.    160c. — DIE  RING. 
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PIG.   161a. — SECTION  OP  UNION  IRON  WORKS  COMBINATION  PAN. 

to  protect  the  central  cone.     At  the  Lyon  mill,  this  was  1  inch  thick  and  36 
inches  high. 

In  the  pan  made  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  protection  is  given  by  a  false  cone, 
not  shown  in  Fig.  161a,  which  at  its  base  fills  the  space  inside  the  die  ring.  It 
is  held  in  position  by  cement  which  is  poured  between  it  and  the  central  cone. 
For  details  of  the  pan  bottom  and  central  cone,  see  Table  137. 

TABLE  137. — DETAILS  OP  PAN,  PAN  BOTTOM  AND  CENTRAL  CONE. 
Abbreviations. — C.  P. = Combination  pan;  In.=inche8;  Lb.=pound8. 


MUl  or  Works. 

Junction  of  Cone 
and  Bottom. 

|l 

fil 

ill 

^   , 

III 

if 

a! 

Ill 

Weight  of 
Pan. 

fll 

E.  P.  AlUs  Co.,  C.  P. 

Bon  pan 

Bolted 

Cast  tofcether  (a). . . 
Bolted,8ee  Fig.1506 
Bolted 

In. 
20 
06 
18 
84 
84 
15 

In. 

59 
58H 

(c) 
61 

In. 

40 

40 

40 
30-36 

48 

65 

65-75 
76 
76 
75 
75 

Tons. 

i 

In. 

60 

65 

Pounds. 

6.500 

9,800 

(6) 

C,500  to  8,000 

8,466 

Lb. 

476 

Lb. 
8,000 

Fraaer  &  Chalmers,  C.  P. . 
Risdon  Iron  Worlcs,  C.  P. . 

826 

1,600 

650 

1,866 

Union  Iron  Work»,  C.  P.. . 
C.  P.,  Lyon  Mill" 

Bolted,8ee  Fi(?.l«lo 
BolUHi  with  gasket 

d8,186 

(a)  See  Fig.  160a.    (6)8,000  pounds  with  steam  bottom;  7,000  pounds  without.    (c)58^  Inches  at  the  top; 
6^  Inches  at  th«i  bottom,    (d)  With  steam  bottom. 

§208.  The  Steam  Jacket  and  Steam  Pipe. — These  are  devices  for  heat- 
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ing  the  contents  of  the  pan  to  aid  the  chemical  reactions  needed  for  amalgama- 
tion. The  former  is  a  space  to  be  filled  with  steam.  It  is  sometimes  made  by 
bolting  a  steam  tight  annular  disc  I,  (Fig.  161a),  on  the  bottom,  furnishing  a 
steam  space  between  the  two,  or  it  is  made  by  dropping  a  conical  lining  over 
the  cone  inside  the  pan.  The  steam  space  is  then  between  these  two  cones.  Still 
a  third  method  is  that  adopted  in  the  Boss  pan  (Fig.  160a),  which  has  the  pan 
bottom  and  conical  lining  cast  in  one,  and  slipped  over  the  permanent  cone,  and 
the  disc  steam  cover  below ;  this  gives  a  steam  jacket  to  both  the  bottom  and  the 
cone. 

In  case  live  steam  is  preferred  to  a  steam  jacket  for  heating  the  palp,  a 
vertical  steam  pipe  is  arranged  at  one  side  to  deliver  dry  steam  within  5  or  6 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  A  chamber  and  drip  cock  must  be  placed  to 
dry  the  steam  just  before  it  is  admitted. 

The  steam  jacket  may  or  may  not  be  used.  The  advantage  of  the  steam  jacket 
is  that  the  heat  of  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  may  be  saved  and  the  dilu- 
tion of  the  pulp  prevented.  The  advantage  of  the  steam  pipe  is  that  it  heats 
the  pulp  quickly.  The  disadvantages  are  that  it  is  more  costly  since  pure  steam 
must  be  used,  as  oil  in  the  exhaust  steam  would  hinder  amalgamation,  and  sec- 
ondly it  is  liable  to  liquify  the  pulp  too  much.  Both  methods  were  in  use  in 
the  mills  visited  by  the  author.  Mill  82  used  steam  jacketed  inner  cone,  bottom 
not  jacketed,  and  live  steam  in  the  pulp.  Mills  83  and  84  used  steam  jacketed 
bottom  and  live  steam  in  pulp. 

§  209.  Sides,  Flange,  Ring,  Liking  and  Covebs. — ^The  sides  F  (Fig.  1596) 
are  generally  made  of  wooden  staves  2|  to  3  inches  thick.  They  rest  on  the 
bottom  and  are  held  together  by  two  or  three  hoops  J  (Fig.  1596).  The  com- 
monest form  of  hoop  is  f-inch  round  rods  with  the  ends  passing  through  rod 
binder  blocks  K  (Fig.  159a),  and  with  nuts  to  take  tip  slack.  Mill  82  has 
hoops  of  2ix  J-inch  flat  iron  riveted.  Boiler  iron  is  sometimes  used  for  the  sides. 
In  this  case  the  bottom  joint  is  caulked  with  some  form  of  packing.  Small  pans 
have  bottom,  sides  and  cone  all  cast  in  one  piece. 

Outside,  around  the  bottom,  and  cast  with  it,  is  a  flange  L  (Fig.  1596),  to 
hold  the  staves  in  place  and  give  a  water  tight  joint.  Between  this  and  the 
staves,  packing  may  be  caulked.  Inside  the  staves  is  a  ring  M  (Fig.  1596), 
which  may  or  may  not  be  cast  with  the  bottom.  This  ring  supports  the  staves, 
takes  the  wear  and  furnishes  iron  for  the  chemical  reactions,  and,  if  separate, 
may  be  replaced  before  the  bottom  is  worn  out.  The  details  of  the  ring  are  given 
in  Table  138. 

TABLE  138. — THINGS. 


Hill  or  Works. 


HelsrhtoC 
Rings. 


Weight  of 
Rings. 


TliickiiesB  of  Rings. 


Cast  on  Bottom  or 
SeparsCe. 


Milin 

MU188. 

MiU84 

LjonmilL , 

E.  P.  AIMS  Co 

M.  P.  Boss 

FTaser  &  Chalmers.. 
Risdon  Iron  Works. 
Union  Iron  Works. . 


Inches. 
10 

7 

7 
10 

6 

8 

8 

6 
16 


Pounds. 


410 


sao 

400 


H  at  top,  ^at  bottom. 


Separate. 

SeJMurate. 

Separate. 

Separate. 

Separate. 

Separate. 

Separa^ 

Cast  on  bottom. 

Separate  and  In  baHes 


At  the  Lyon  mill,  a  lining  of  1-inch  boards,  24  inches  long  was  used  to  take 
the  wear  off  the  staves. 

Pans  are  provided  with  covers  N  (Fig.  1596),  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron  or 
wood  which  are  in  halves  for  ease  of  removing.  They  serve  to  keep  in  the  heat 
and  steam.    They  have  holes  with  lesser  covers  0  for  feeding,  sampling  and 
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inspecting  or  one-half  the  large  cover  may  be  removed  at  the  time  of  feeding. 
The  weight  of  the  cover  as  given  by  the  Union  Iron  Works  is  315  pounds. 

§  210.  Dies  (Fig.  159d  and  0,  Fig.  1596),  are  flat  pieces  of  iron  which  are 
laid  around  the  bottom  of  the  pan  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an  annular  ring.  A 
space  is  usually  left  between  them  which  acts  as  a  channel  for  the  outward  flow 
of  the  pulp.    These  channels  are  usually  oblique  to  the  radii. 

The  dies  are  made  of  chilled  iron  and  may  be  dovetailed  separately  to  the  bot- 
tom as  in  Figs.  1596  and  159c,  or  they  may  be  cast  in  a  single  annular  ring  with 
channels  between  the  dies  as  in  Figs.  160a  and  160c,  or  finally,  a  single  die  rins 
without  any  channels  is  used  as  in  Figs.  161a  and  1616.  This  is  either  cemented 
in,  or  held  by  dovetails  to  the  pan  bottoms,  or  by  lugs  on  it  and  in  the  pan. 
Where  no  channels  are  used  in  the  dies,  those  in  the  shoes  are  depended  upon 
wholly  for  feeding  the  ore  to  the  grinding  surfaces.  The  single  die  ring,  whether 
with  Or  without  channels,  saves  much  time  in  changing  dies  over  the  independ- 
ent dies,  and  to  some  extent  protects  the  bottom  against  cutting  and  solution^ 
especially  when  cemented  in. 

There  are  two  depressions  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  which  may  or  may  not 
need  treatment  to  prevent  formation  of  pools  of  mercury.  They  are  the  annular 
spaces  inside  the  inner  die  circle  and  outside  the  outer  one.  The  Union  Iron 
Works  (Fig.  161a),  get  rid  of  the  inner  one  by  bringing  the  central  cone  down 
to  the  dies,  and  the  outer  by  driving  in  a  pavement  of  wooden  blocks  with  grain 
on  end  flush  with  the  top  of  the  dies.  The  E.  P.  Allis  Co.  run  in  cement  to  fill 
both  spaces  flush  with  the  die  tops.  Fraser  &  Chalmers  (Fig.  1596),  leave  the 
two  spaces  unfilled  claiming  that  a  properly  run  pan  need  not  be  troubled  by 
pools  of  mercury. 

The  removal  of  the  worn-out  dies  is  effected  by  a  bar.  The  details  of  the 
various  forms  of  dies  are  given  in  Table  139. 


TABLE  139. — ^DIES. 
AbbreT]atloii8.~Deg.sdegree8;  Lb.ssponndf. 


Worira, 


ILP.  Bomt 

Praaor  &  Cb^tmers 
fUadoii  Iron  Wotka. 
Union  Iron  Works- . 


I" 

Is 

55 


% 
I 


hh 

GIO 
T4S 


I 
II 


DeaJgn  of  DIoB. 


B^par&te  died , 

ChanQeled  rtng.^.. 
BoMiiof?. 


Df&rtip- 
t*r  of 
Inside 

Die 
Circle. 


tnchofl . 

30 
SI 


terof 
Oiitrtlde 

Circle. 


Incheg . 
U 

m 


of 

or 

EdK«« 


00 
90 

45 


Depth 

of 
Chan- 


Irichf^s 

NODP. 

Noiie. 


Horijon- 

Widtb  of 
CiiaaneiE) 


DiameberoC 

Circle  to 
which 

F'ront  Edge 
of  Cliaonel 
iei  Tftti^pot. 


None. 


Inches. 

(cm 

None. 

it]  %  to  10 

Kooe- 


<a)  At  the  peripberj.  (6)  The  chanoels  are  radial,  (e)  These  channels  are  outward  channels;  each  chan- 
neihastwo  roond  rod  pieces,  K  inch  in  diameter*  cast  in  to  streo^gthen  the  casting  for  shipping  (see  Fig.  160c). 
idi  Tliefle  dies  in  position  make  a  solid  annular  ring  with  no  channels  in  it  whatever  (see  Fig.  16dd).  (e)  These 
" 1  are  Inward  ohannels. 


§  211.  Wings,  Mulleb,  Shoes  and  Pulp  CuBRENT.^The  wings  are  deflectors, 
R  (Figs.  161a  and  1616),  generally  four  in  number,  shaped  somewhat  like  inverted 
plough  shares.  They  are  bolted  or  dovetailed  upon  the  sides  of  the  pan  near 
the  top  of  the  pulp  and  deflect  the  revolving  current  toward  the  center  of  the 
pan.  At  the  Lyon  mill,  five  vertical  strips,  3X4X30  inches,  were  tacked  upon 
the  wooden  linings  and  were  said  to  give  good  results. 

The  muller  or  muUer  plate  8  (Pig.  159&),  is  an  annular  disc  of  cast  iron.  It 
serves  to  convey  the  power  to  the  shoes  or  upper  grinding  parts.  Formerly  when 
grinding  in  the  pan  was  the  rule,  the  shoes  (Fig  1596  and  T  Fig.  1596),  were 
invariably  attached  to  the  muller  by  wedging  dovetails  (see  Figs  159a-16l5), 
which  were  tightened  by  the  action  of  the  shoes  on  the  dies.    This  method  was 
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necessary  on  account  of  the  frequent  renewals  needed.  More  recently  where 
grinding  is  not  used  the  shoes  and  muUer  are  often  cast  all  in  one  piece.  The 
shoes  are  oblique  sectors  of  circles,  that  is,  their  edges  are  oblique  to  the  radii. 
Table  140  shows  the  details  of  muUer  and  shoes  in  the  different  styles  of  pans. 

TABLE  140. — ^MULLER  AND  SHOES. 
AbbrevlatioDs.— Deg.sdegrees;  In.=Inches;  Lb.  poiuufak 


MU188. 
MiU84. 
I^onmill. 
E.  P.  AllisCo. 

M.P.Bofls 

Fraser  &  Cnialmers. 
Rlsdon  Iron  Works 
Union  Iron  Works. 


at 


(a)  With  spider.  (6)  9  inches  at  the  inner  end,  6  inches  at  the  outer,  (c)  4  inches  at  the  inner  end,  9M  inches 
the  outer,   (d)  Spiral  channels,   (e)  These  channels  have  the  outer  end  in  advance  of  the  inner  end. 


The  pulp  current  is  chiefly  generated  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  The  two  main 
causes  which  aflfect  the  current  are  the  centrifugal  force  due  to  the  revolution  of 
the  muller,  and  oblique  shoe  and  die  channels.  Shoe  and  die  channels  are  thus 
defined:  Outward  channels  for  shoes  are  those  in  which  the  inner  end  of  the 
revolving  channel  is  in  advance  of  the  outer,  that  is,  it  would  strike  a  stationary 
radial  arm  before  the  outer,  while  outward  die  channels  are  those  in  which  a 
revolving  radial  arm  would  strike  the  inner  end  of  the  channel  in  advance  of 
the  outer.  In  inward  channels  for  both  shoes  and  dies  the  obliquity  to  the 
radius  is  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  in  outward.  The  action  of  oblique  channels 
is  like  that  of  a  plow  which  in  outward  channels  throws  the  pulp  outward  and  in 
inward  channels  throws  it  inward.  Since  the  action  of  the  die  channels  is  much 
weaker  than  that  of  the  shoe  channels  and  they  furnish  disadvantageous  settling 
basins  for  holding  mercury,  they  are  frequently  omitted.  The  central  cone  occu- 
pies the  space  where  the  centrifugal  force  would  be  weak,  and  which  would  other- 
wise be  occupied  with  a  sluggish  mass  of  pulp.  Obviously  the  larger  the  cone 
the  less  will  the  stagnant  center  hinder  the  action  of  the  centrifugal  force.  The 
thickness  of  the  pulp  aflfects  the  current  by  its  viscosity,  the  thicker  the  pulp 
the  slower  the  current  will  be  and  the  greater  the  power  required. 

There  are  two  classes  of  mills:  those  which  work  with  thin  pulp  and  those 
with  thick.  The  design  of  the  pans  has  to  be  made  to  suit  the  class  of  mill 
in  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  The  mills  using  thick  pulp  have  narrow 
cones,  outward  channels  in  shoes  and  likewise  in  dies  if  die  channels  are  used. 
Here  the  sluggishness  due  to  the  narrow  cone  requires  thick  pulp  to  support  the 
mercury,  and  the  thick  pulp  requires  that  the  centrifugal  force  be  supplemented 
by  outward  shoe  channels.  The  mills  using  thin  pulp  employ  wide  central  cones 
in  order  to  obtain  the  needed  activity  of  pulp.  Here  the  activity  derived  from 
thin  pulp  and  wide  cone  is  so  great  that  an  outward  channel  can  be  used  to  dam 
back  the  outward  current  in  the  channels  due  to  centrifugal  force,  which  then 
overflows  its  banks  and  finds  its  outlet  between  the  shoe  and  die  and  gives  a 
uniform  outward  current  acting  all  around  the  circle,  instead  of  mainly  in  the 
channels  as  is  the  case  in  the  thick  pulp  pans.    This  uniform  outward  conent 
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sweeps  the  quicksilver  more  thoroughly  from  the  bottom,  and  consequently  carries 
more  in  suspension.  The  particles  of  quicksilver  being  smaller  and  more  numer- 
ous, it  is  claimed  that  the  contact  of  quicksilver  and 
pulp  is  better,  the  amalgamation  is  more  quickly  per- 
formed and  the  loss  of  quicksilver  is  less.  The  pans 
of  M.  P.  Boss  (Figs.  160a-160c),  of  the  Union  Iron 
Works  (Figs.  161a-1616),  and  of  the  Risdon  Iron 
Works,  are  designed  with  wide  central  cones  and  in- 
ward shoe  channels.  The  E.  P.  AUis  pan  has  inward 
shoe  channels  with  narrow,  central  cone.  The  Fraser 
&  Chalmers  pan  (Figs.  159a-159e),  has  outward  chan- 
nels and  narrow  central  cone.  The  designs  of  dies 
are  quite  variable.  Boss  uses  outward  die  channels. 
Eisdon  uses  inward  die  channels.  Allis  uses  radial 
die  channels.  The  Union  Iron  Works  and  Fraser  ft 
Chalmers  have  no  die  channels. 

§  212.  Spider,  Driver  and  Cap,  Lubrication  and 
Grinding. — The  spider  TJ  (Fig.  159&),  by  which  mo- 
tion is  imparted  to  the  muller  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cone  above,  divided  into  legs  below,  the  spaces  be- 
tween which  allow  the  inward-flowing  pulp  current  to 
pass.  It  is  usually  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  mul- 
ler. Between  this  spider  and  the  central  cone  an  an- 
nular space  4  inches  wide,  more  or  less,  is  left.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  spider  is  the  driver  7  (Fig. 
1596),  which  is  either  cast  in  one  piece  wim 
it  or  more  commonly  bolted  to  it.  This  has  in 
it  a  long  bearing  for  the  vertical  shaft,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  keyway 
making  a  loose  fit  with  a  feather  on  the  shaft.  This  guarantees  that  the  muller 
shall  revolve  with  the  latter,  but  allows  it  to  be  raised  and  lowered  at  will.  It 
is  so  raised  and  lowered  by  a  hand  wheel  TF  (Fig.  159&),  and  a  screw  threaded 
into  the  cap  X  which  is  usually  flanged  and  bolted  to  the  top  of  the  driver. 
This  screw  bears  on  the  top  of  the  central  shaft  Z.  The  screw  has  a  second 
hand  wheel  Y  upon  it  serving  as  a  lock  nut  to  maintain  the  muller  at  any  desired 
height.    Weights  of  these  pieces  are  given  in  Table  141. 


no.  162. — ^Donahue's 

PATENT        OILINO 
DEVIOB. 


TABLB  141.— WEIGHTS  OF  SPIDER  AND  DRIVINO  CONB. 


Spider. 


Driving  Oona 


S.P.A]li8  0o 

Fraser  &  Chalmers.  < 
Rlfldon  Iron  Works. 
Union  Iron  Worlrs. . 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 
800 
581 
»6 
STO 


The  usual  method  of  lubricating  the  central  shaft  is  to  put  the  oil  in  a  cnp- 
shaped  cavity  in  the  top  of  the  cap,  from  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  which  it  trickles 
down  the  length  of  the  shaft.  P.  J.  Donahue  has  devised  a  special  arrange- 
ment, shown  in  Fig.  162,  for  lubricating  the  central  cone  bearing  by  a  cup  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  and  a  conducting  tube  in  the  same,  by  which  he  has 
made  a  saving  in  the  wear  on  the  babbitt,  the  expenditure  of  oil  and  the  loss  of 
quicksilver. 

The  grinding  takes  place  when  the  shoes  are  lowered  upon  the  dies.  As  each 
shoe  channel  filled  witn  pulp  passes  over  the  die  surface,  it  smears  that  surface 
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with  ore;  the  shoe  immediately  following  grinds  the  ore  so  smeared.  The  die 
channels  when  used  act  upon  the  shoe  suiiaoe  in  the  same  way.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  the  pulp  is  circulating,  always  bringing  in  new  ore  particles,  and 
we  have  the  conditions  which  establish  the  pan  as  a  high  quantity,  fine,  wet 
grinder. 

§213.  Vertical  and  Hobizontal  Shafts. — ^The  vertical  shaft  Z  (Fig. 
159&),  stands  in  the  center,  revolves  in  a  step  below  and  a  bearing  in  the  top  of 
the  central  cone.  It  receives  power  from  a  horizontal  shaft  by  a  beveled  gear 
below.  The  horizontal  shaft  of  the  combination  pan  is  mounted  below  the  pan 
and  has  two  bearings,  one  beneath  its  own,  the  other  beneath  the  adjacent  pan 
(see  Fig.  1596).  It  receives  power  from  a  line  shaft  below  by  a  slack  belt  and 
tightener  to  make  and  break  the  connection.  For  a  set  of  Boss  pans  one  con- 
tinuous shaft  is  used  and  the  individual  pans  are  connected  with  the  power  by 
friction  clutches  on  the  driving  pinions  (see  Fig.  160a),  thereby  effecting  the 
saving  of  one  long  line  of  shafting. 

§214.  Uses  and  Method  op  Working. — The  pan  is  used  for  the  amal- 
gamation of  silver  ores  with  or  without  preliminary  grinding.  When  grinding 
is  used  it  reduces  stamp  stuff  of  30  or  40  mesh  down  to  100  mesh  or  less.  The 
sizes  of  the  stamp  screens  in  the  mills  visited  are  given  in  Table  142.  Of  the 
size  of  ground  pulp  no  measures  have  been  made.  The  practical  test  is  as  to  its 
feeling  between  the  thumb  and  finger;  the  grit  should  be  nearly  gone. 

There  are  three  mill  processes  which  employ  pans :  The  Washoe  process  in 
which  the  pan  grinds  and  amalgamates  pulp  after  wet  stamping;  the  Beese  Biver 
process  in  which  the  pan  amalgamates  stuff  which  has  been  dry  stamped  and 
roasted  with  salt,  and  the  Combination  process,  in  which  the  pan  amalgamates 
with  or  without  previous  grinding,  the  tailings  of  vanners  treating  pulp  from 
stamps  and  amalgamating  plates. 

TABLE  142. — SIZE  OF  STUFF  TREATED  BY  PANS. 
Abbreviatknis.— B.  W.  G.sBbmliigham  Wire  Gteoge. 


Mill 
No. 

MediMper 
Linear  Inch 

WIreu 
RW.O. 

NetSlaeoC 
Holes. 

FuiWork. 

88 

84 

80 
8ft 

40 

80 
88 

.0100 
.016 

AmalnnubtiDg  only. 
h  Tn^lgfifnfttlng  ony. 

There  are  two  methods  of  working:  (a)  Intermittent  or  tank  system.  (6) 
Continuous  or  Boss  system. 

(a)  In  the  intermittent  system  the  muUer  is  raised  to  dear  the  shoes  and  dies 
f  to  i  inch,  then  it  is  started  and  water  and  ore  are  fed  alternately,  until  the 
whole  ore  charge  has  been  fed  and  the  pulp  is  so  thick  as  to  support  the  mer- 
cury well  and  yet  thin  enough  to  flow.  The  consistency  desired  will  depend 
upon  the  design  and  speed  of  the  pan  and  must  be  learned  by  emerience.  If 
the  charge  is  to  be  ground,  the  muller  is  now  lowered  to  bring  the  shoes  and 
dies  into  bearing.  The  charge  is  now  heated  up  by  jacket  or  direct  steam,  or 
both,  to  about  180** P.  (see  Table  143),  and  maintained  at  that  temperature 
throughout  the  grinding  and  amalgamating.  At  the  Lyon  mill*^  the  pan  was 
heated  to  a  point  just  bearable  to  the  hand  as  higher  heat  was  found  to  volatilize 
mercury.  W.  G.  Dodd  considers  that  heating  is  unnecessary  and  that  a  normal 
temperature  (60  to  70°F.)  is  preferable  to  any  other.  The  grinding,  if  used, 
continues  from  \  hour  to  4  hours  (see  Table  143). 

When  the  ore  is  sufficiently  ground  the  muller  is  raised,  mercury  is  added ; 
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amalgamation  continues  4  to  8  hours.    The  pulp  is  then  diluted  and  run  into 
the  settler,  and  the  next  charge  is  added. 

Table  143  gives  the  routine  of  amalgamation  as  practiced  at  the  three  com- 
bination mills.  The  action  of  the  chemicals  will  not  be  discussed  here  as  it 
belongs  rather  to  metallurgy  than  to  ore  dressing. 

TABUS  143. — ^METHOD  OF  RUNNING  5-FOOT  PANS  IN  COMBINATION  HILL8. 
Abknvtatlonib— F.sVUmDheit;  ftafeet;  hiushours;  In. sinehes;  lbs.  =poQiid8;inin.= minutes;  os.=oimoe8. 


Dtemetor  and  height  <tf  pan.. 

BerolnclODs  per  minute 

Ore  charge 


Saltl 

Sulphuric  add  added. 

Sulphate  of  copper  added , 

Ftaie  wrought  iron  borings  added.. . 

Ooooentraied  lye  added , 

Mercury  added. 

Cyralde  of  potaasium  added 

Slaked  Ume  added 

Total  tinie  of  grindhig 

Total  thneof  amalgamating 

Total  time  of  discharging 

Total  time  of  charge 

Charges  per  M  hours 

Number  of  pans 

Half  the  pans  dharged 

Number  of  settlers 

Clean  upw 


MiUaSL 


At  start. 
At  start 
At  start. 
At  start. 
At  start 


At  start 


6and8ft 
06 

1  too. 

(o) 
70  lbs. 

9  lbs. 

21bs. 


lOOlba. 


0 
4  hours. 


4  hours. 
6 
M 
2hrs. 


E«J| 


MiUSS. 


At  start 


At  start 
At  start 
At  start 
At  start 
At  start 
AfterShTB. 


8  hours. 
6  hours. 


8  hours. 

8 

M 

BTety4hrs 

Samonth. 


HiU81 


At  start. 


At  start 
after  80  min 
after  46  min 


5ftand88in. 
00  lbs. 


afterl^hrs 

At  start. 
After6hrB. 


la 


10 


(a)  80  minutes  to  get  hot 

(b)  The  Boss  system  places  the  pans  and  settlers  in  a  series  all  on  the  same 
level.  The  pulp,  much  thinner  than  in  the  tank  system,  is  fed  from  stamps  to 
the  first  of  the  series,  flowing  continuously  through  them.  The  feed  and  dis- 
charge pipes  are  near  the  tops  of  the  pans  and  settlers.  The  earlier  pans  of  the 
series  do  the  grinding,  being  usually  of  special  design,  the  later  do  tne  amalga- 
mation, and  the  settlers  recover  the  amalgam. 

§215.  PowBR,  Weab  and  Losses  of  Ibon  and  Mbrcurt. — The  power  for 
driving  ^JP^^  ^  '^  ^  diameter,  as  estimated  by  mills  and  manufacturers,  is 
given  m  Table  144. 

TABLB  144. — ^HOBSB  POWEB  NEEDED  FOB  DBIVINO  PANS  5  FEET  IN  DIAMBTEB. 


For  Grind- 
to*. 

ForAmat- 
gamating. 

Mill  84 

6 

\ 

6 

E,P.  AIllsCo 

6 
6 
10 
6 

Fraser  A  Chalmers 

Union  Iron  Works. %****•**»*%»,* 

The  wear  as  given  by  Egleston'^  for  Comstock  mills  is  as  follows:  Brunswick 
mill  shoes  and  dies,  30  days;  Eureka  mill  shoes  and  dies,  30  days;  Stewart's 
mill  shoes  and  dies,  3  to  4  months;  Nederland  mill  shoes  and  dies,  5  montiis; 
average  practice  the  whole  pan,  3  years. 

The  wear  as  given  by  Austin"  at  the  Harshaw  mill  using  the  Boss  system  with 
8  shoes  and  dies  to  a  set  for  one  pan,  the  weight  of  a  set  being  1,504  pounds, 
was  as  follows:  No.  1  pan,  shoes  and  dies  last  13  to  18  days;  No.  2.  pan,  shoes 
and  dies  last  13  to  18  days;  No.  5  pan,  shoes  and  dies  last  18  months. 

The  loss  of  iron*®  varies  from  one-fifth  of  a  pound  when  the  ore  is  free,  poor 
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and  not  ground,  up  to  25  ponnds  where  the  ore  is  base,  rich  and  roasted.  The 
loss  of  iron  when  free  ores  alone  are  ground  is  from  6  to  10  pounds  of  iron  per 
ton  of  ore  for  wear  and  chemical  action. 

In  regard  to  mercury  used,*®  100  pounds  or  more  of  mercury  per  ton  of  ore 
appear  to  be  sufficient  for  the  process  and  the  loss  of  mercury  is  from  ^  to  3 
pounds  of  mercury  per  ton  of  ore  treated ;  1^  pounds  is  a  reasonable  loss. 

§  216.  Cost  of  Pa*  Amalgamation. — Assuming  that  a  pan  treats  six  charges 
of  one  ton  each  in  24  hours  (a),  the  various  items  of  cost  estimated  from  diflEer- 
ent  sources  are  as  follows: 

Power. — 4  horse  power  (6)  at  13  cents  (c)  per  24  hours.     8.667  cents   per   ton 
Labor  (d) — 4   pan   men   at   $4.00=$16.00  per  24  hours 
2   pan  helpers  at  $3.00=$6.00     "     "      " 
10  tank  men  at  $3.00=$30.00     ''     ''      « 


<t  €C 


Total   for   24   pans=$62.00 
Total  per  pan=  $2,167   ''     "       or  36.112     "        "       " 

Chemicals  (e) — 70  pounds  of  salt  per  ton  at  i  cent  per 

pound    35.000     *'        «      *' 

2  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  per  ton  at  2 

cents  per  pound 4.000     "        *'      " 

2  pounds  01  copper  sulphate  per  ton  at 

3.75  cents  per  pound 7.500     ''        "      « 

Loss  of  Mercury. — IJ  pounds  (f)  at  50  cents  per  pound. 75.000     "        '*      ** 
Wear. — Pan  weighs  4  tons   (g)   costs  $400.00    (g)   and 

lasts  2  years  (t)  or  2,000  tons  (i) 20.000     "        ''      « 

Shoes,  dies,  etc.,  10  pounds  (/)  per  ton  at  4  cents  per 

pound 40.000     "        ''      ^ 

Oil,  Interest,  Superintendence,  etc.  (t) 10.000     '' 


€t  €€ 


Total    236.279     ''        «      " 

of  $2.36  per  ton. 

(a)  From  Mill  8S  of  Table  148.  (b)ATerage  estimated  from  Table  144.  (c)From  KenVs  "Mech.  Eng. 
FOcketbook/'  p.  790.  {d)  From  MUl  88.  (e)  Amounts  from  MUl  88;  prices  from  current  reports.  (/)  Taken 
ftrom  Ttoth  U.  S.  Oensus.*^   (g)  Taken  from  catalogues.    «)  Estimated. 

CI.BAN  Up  Pan. 

§217.  The  clean  up  pan  (see  Figs.  163  and  164),  is  a  small  sized  pan  in 
which  the  sides,  bottom  and  central  cone  are  commonly  all  made  in  one  casting, 
the  bottom  being  very  thick  to  take  the  wear.  To  the  revolving  spider  or  driving 
cone  are  screwed  hard  wood  blocks  (see  Fig.  163),  which  are  well  adapted  to  give 
the  gentle  trituration,  the  special  need  for  which  will  be  referred  to  later.  A 
replaceable  die  ring  is  sometimes  lused  as  in  Fig.  164.  As  the  charge  does  not 
rise  above  the  muUer  no  attempt  to  obtain  a  systematic  pulp  current  is  made. 
In  other  respects  the  clean  up  pan  is  constructed  and  mounted  much  like  an 
amalgamating  pan.  Another  form  of  clean  up  pan  substitutes  two  rotating 
arms  and  two  drag-stones  for  the  spider  and  wooden  blocks. 

Amalgam  obtained  in  a  gold  mill  may  contain  particles  of  so-called  rusty  gold, 
that  is,  gold  which  is  more  or  less  coated  with  some  sulphide,  arsenide,  or  iron 
oxide.  The  stamping  process  has  cleaned  it  enough  so  that  one  comer  is  amal- 
gamated and  it  has  therefore  been  caught.  It  may  contain  particles  of  pyrites 
including  minute  specks  of  gold  which  are  amalgamated  and  caught  as  above. 
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It  may  contain  simply  enclosed  within  it,  black  sand,  magnetite,  etc.,  cast  iron 
and  graphitic  particles  from  the  wear  of  the  mill.  All  of  these  substances  make 
the  amalgam  impure  and  would  bring  down  the  fineness  of  the  gold  brick,  or 
carry  gold  into  the  slag  during  the  melting.  The  clean  up  pan  subjects  amal^m 
to  a  grinding  action  which  is  not  severe  enough  to  flour  the  quicksilver,  out 
cracks  the  shells  off  the  gold  particles  and  uncovers  the  iron,  graphite,  magnetite, 
etc.,  and  yields:  (1)  Clean  amalgam;  (2)  mud.    The  amalgam  is  strained^  re- 


SQj=» 


FIQ,   163. — 24-INCH  CLEAK  TIP  PAN  MADE  BY 
E.  P.   ALLI3  CO. 


FIG.   164. — CLEAN  UP  PAN  MADE  BY  RI8D0N  IRON 
WORKS. 

torted,  melted  to  a  brick.  The  mud  can  be  settled  in  a  tank,  and  when  enough 
of  it  is  had,  sampled,  assayed,  and  if  rich  enough,  shipped  to  smelting  works. 
In  wet  or  dry  silver  mills,  mineral  enclosures  and  partially  amalgamated  particles 
may  also  be  obtained.  The  clean  up  pan  here  also  refines  the  amalgam  as  above. 
This  process  does  not  deal  with  amalgamated  lead  or  copper,  etc.,  which  form 
true  amalgams.  For  the  partial  removal  of  these  impurities,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred  to  references  on  metallurory.* 

•  PreTention  of  baae  bullion  due  to  manganese:  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVH.  (1887),  pp  771,  778,  C.  W. 
Goodale;  JiMd.,  Vol.  II.  (1871),  p.  171,  J.  M.  Adams.  Effect  of  manfiri^nese  on  bullion:  Bng.  db  Min,  Jour.^  VoL 
XLIX.  (1890),  p.  130,  A.  I).  Hodj^ea.  Jr.  Removal  of  load  and  copper:  Am,  hut.  Min.  Bng.,  Vol,  XI.  (1888),  p. 
106,  W.  L.  AusUn;  Bng.  db  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XLIX.  (1890),  p.  84,  L.  Janin,  Jr.;  Berg.  u.  Hiitt,  Zeit,^V6L  XXV. 
(iSn),  p. »,  L.  Eich;  Rev.  dei  Mines,  VoL  XXXI.  (1878),  p.  480,  Fonseca. 
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Details  of  clean  ap  pans  and  their  uses  are  given  in  Table  145.  The  Bisdon 
Iron  Works  make  clean  up  pans  18,  24,  36,  48  and  60  inches  in  diameter.  The 
power  required  for  a  pan  4  feet  in  diameter,  making  30  revolutions  per  minute 
is  IJ  horse  power.** 


TABLE    146. — CLEAN    UP   PANS. 
AbbrevlatkMMi.-In,=inches;  LIq.=liquid;  MIn.=niinute;  No.= 

rQumher. 

i 

Diam 
eter. 

Depth. 

ReTolu- 

tions 
perMin. 

Grinders. 

Mercury 
Charged. 

Time  of 
Treating 
Charge. 

Feed. 

Product 

57 

In. 
M 

80 

60 

88 
88 

80 
80 

Inches. 
18 

16 

18 
18 

18 
18 

90 
94 

80 

60 
60 

60 
60 

Pounds. 

Hours. 

Foul  amalgam. 

from  clean  up. 
Amalgam  from  chuok- 
Uocks,  apron  plates, 
sluices,  mortar,  old 
shoes,  dies  &  screens. 
HeaTv   sands    from 
curtain    and     riffle, 

sluice  plates. 

Ueayy  products  flrom 
HowUnd  riffles,  and 
cleaning  up  amalga- 
mating pans. 

AinAjgam      scrapings 

from   nJWftlg^mAting 

pans. 
Heavy  sand  and  amal- 
gam from  pans  and 
traps. 

Liq.   amal- 

Amalgam. 
Mud?(a) 

MudT 

Pulp. 
Mlsml. 

m 

Two  drag- 
stones. 
Beffularoom- 

panshoes.  ; 

4 
8 

Hand  pan. 

Separator  box. 

Mudfluslied 
off. 

Betortu 

66 

6R 

600 
to  700 

RR 

Hand  pan. 
Strainers. 

88 

• 

84 

9 

SetUera. 
Settlers. 

(a)  This  mud  is  sampled;  if  rich  enough  it  goes  to  smelter,  otherwise  back  to  battery. 


Orist  Mill  or  Buhbstonb  Mill. 

§218.  The  Orist  mill  (see  Fig.  165),  is  called  Buhrstone  mill  when  the 
French  roughs  silicious  stones  are  used.    It  consists  of  two  horizontal  stone  discs 

AB,  of  which  either  the 
upper  A  or  the  lower 
B  revolves  concentrically 
against  the  other  sta- 
tionary disc.  In  Fig. 
165  it  is  the  upper  disc 
which  revolves,  being 
driven  from  the  shaft 
F  by  the  horizontal  arms 
6.  The  material  to  be 
ground  is  fed  through  a 
hole  D  in  the  center  of 
the  upper  disc  and  pass- 
ing outward  between  the 
stones,  is  ground  during 
the  passage  and  dis- 
charged at  the  circum- 
ference E.  The  material 
is  pulverized  by  a  true 
grinding  action. 

Holmes  &  Blanchard 
of     Boston,     who     have 
made  a  specialty  of  this  mill,  make  nine  sizes,  ranging  from  16  to  42  inches  in 


FIO. 


-half  section  AND  HALF  ELEVATION  OP 
BUHRSTONE   MILL. 
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diameter,  of  French  buhrstoncs,  requiring  from  1^  to  15  Horse  power  and  revolv- 
ing 450  to  275  times  per  minute  respectively.  Their  42-inch  mill  has  stones  8 
inches  thick.  The  eye  D  in  the  upper  stone  is  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter.  Six- 
teen to  twenty  main  furrows,  with 
about  two  branch  furrows  each, 
are  cut  in  the  two  grinding  sur- 
faces, oblique  to  the  radius,  run- 
ning from  the  eye  to  the  circum- 
ference (see  Fig.  166).  The 
outer  part  of  the  furrows,  lagging 
behind  the  inner  part,  causes  the 
particles  to  be  drawn  outward 
and  ground  as  previously  de- 
scribed under  amalgamating  pans, 
§  211.  They  are  i  to  }  inch  deep 
and  2  to  3^  inches  wide,  deepest 
at  the  edge  which  first  reaches 
the  particle  and  tapering  to  no 
depth  at  all  at  the  other  edge. 
These  mills  revolving  400  to  425 
times  per  minute,  grind  24  to  36 
tons  in  24  hours  to  60  mesh.  In- 
stances are  given  of  IJ  tons  of 
hard  white  quartz  per  hour  to  60 
mesh  by  a  42-inch  mill  running  at  340  revolutions ;  another  of  IJ  tons  of  hard 
phosphate  per  hour.  The  stones  require  dressing  every  10  to  14  days.  For 
wet  grinding  of  hard  substances  they  will  wear  18  to  20  months;  on  soft  ores 
they  may  last  ten  years. 

R.  Hunt  says  a  mill  4  feet  in  diameter,  making  100  revolutions  per  minute, 
grinds  5,376  pounds  from  10  mesh  through  60  mesh  in  24  hours.  Sahlin  gives 
9  tons  per  twenty-four  hours  as  the  capacity  of  a  Buhrstone  in  grinding  talc, 
using  20  horse  power.  The  stones  last  two  to  three  years  and  are  dressed  every 
two  weeks. 

The  mill  is  driven  by  pulley,  horizontal  shaft,  beveled  gears  and  vertical 
shaft,  which,  when  driving  the  upper  stone,  passes  up  through  the  lower  mill 
stone  and  is  attached  to  the  eye  of  the  upper  by  radial  arms  upon  the  shaft  and 
gaps  cut  in  the  stone,  or  when  driving  the  lower  stone,  is  attached  to  it  by  arms 
and  lugs,  and  notches  in  it.  Granite  stones  are  used  for  softer  substances.  The 
mill  works  well  on  soft  substances.  The  proper  size  of  feed  is  about  ^  inch  in 
diameter. 


FIO.   166. — FURROWS  ON   THE  FACE  OP  A 
BUHRSTONE. 


The  Book  Embby  Mill. 


§819.  This  mill  made  by  the  Sturtevant  Mill  Co.,  works  upon  the  same 
principle  as  a  Buhrstone,  but  it  uses  emery  instead  of  quartz,  as  the  material  to 
withstand  the  wear.  The  millstones  are  mounted  to  run  either  horizontally  or 
vertically.    A  vertical  mill  is  shown  in  Fig.  167. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  skirt  or  outer  margin  of  buhrstones  wears  faster 
than  the  eye.  These  stones  correct  that  difficulty  by  having  an  eye  of  buhrstone 
and  a  skirt  of  emery  (see  Fig.  168).  This  emery  millstone  is  prepared  with  an 
iron  cup  or  shell  into  which  are  placed  large  blocks  of  emery  which  are  laid  as 
a  skirt  around  an  eye  of  buhrstone,  and  slabs  of  sandstone  on  edge  are  placed  in 
positions  through  the  emery  skirt  corresponding  to  the  furrows  of  the  buhrstone; 
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then  the  melted  metal  (zinc,  bronze  or  iron)  is  poured  around  the  blocks  of  emery 
and  sandstone,  fastening  them  firmly  in  their  places.  Such  metal  filling  is  used 
as  is  best  adapted  to  the  class  of  grinding  required.  These  millstones  need 
but  little  dressing,  the  furrows  are  easily  opened  because  they  are  made  of  softer 
material  than  the  rest. 


PIG.  167. — SECTION  OF  VERTICAL  ROCK  EMERY  MILL  WITH  MILLSTONES 
AND  PULLEY  REMOVED. 


Bock  emery  millstones  are  run,  as  before  stated,  in  vertical  or  horizontal  mills. 
The  stones  set  to  run  vertically  have  a  horizontal  shaft  and  the  stones  set  to  run 

horizontally  have  a  vertical  shaft. 
The  horizontal  mill  is  driven  by  a 
horizontal  pulley  on  the  vertical 
shaft  below  the  millstone. 

Rock  emery  millstones  are  con- 
structed in  four  sizes,  36,  43,  48  and 
54  inches,  to  fit  any  grist  mill  frame, 
either  as  upper  or  under  runners; 
but  the  manufacturers  make  the 
horizontal  mills  only  as  under  run- 
ners with  43-inch  millstones.  Their 
running  stone  is  firmly  secured  to 
the  vertical  shaft  and  the  face  of 
the  upper  stone  is  held  automatical- 
ly in  exact  parallelism  with  the  face 
of  the  running  stone.  Details  of 
horizontal  mills  using  rock  emery 
millstones  are  given  in  Table  146. 
For  a  42-inch  mill  the  stones  cost 
$300  per  pair  and  last  about  one 
year.  The  mill  does  not  require  any 
other  repairs  to  speak  of. 
Where  the  millstones  are  set  vertically,  one  stone  only  revolves.  This  is 
pressed  against  the  stationary  stone  by  a  regulating  screw.  Vertical  mills  are 
made  in  four  sizes.     Of  these,  the  figures  on  16-inch  and  30-inch  mills  are  given 
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TABLE  146. — HORIZONTAL  MILLS. 


Diameter 
of  Stone. 


Revolutions 
per  Minute. 


Material  Crushed. 


Size  of 
Feed. 


Size  of 

Capacity  per 

Crushed  Rock. 

84  Hours. 

Mesh. 

Tons. 

00 

80 

60 

84 

60 

18 

00 

48 

60 

80 

84 

Hurse 
Power. 


Inches. 
36 
80 
86 
48 
48 
48 
48 
64 


400 

400 

400 

800 

800 

800 

180) 

160  f 


Phosphate  rock. . 
Portland  cement. 

Hard  rock 

Phosphate  rock. . 
Portland  cement. 
Hard  rock 


Inches. 


HtoH 


18 
18 
18 
80 
80 
80 


From  ^  to  i  less  capacity  than  48-inch  under  runners,  and  use  80  to  80  horse  power. 


in  the  Table  147.  The  figures  for  the  20-  and  24-inch  sizes  range  between  these. 
The  stones  for  vertical  mills  cost  from  $60  to  $126  per  pair  and  wear  from  eight 
months  to  two  years. 

TABLE   147. — ^VERTICAL   MILLS. 


Diameter 
of  Stone. 

Revolutions 
per  Minute. 

Material  Crushed. 

Size  of 
Feed. 

Size  of 
Crushed  Rook. 

"^^^rT 

Horse 
Power. 

Inches. 
16 
16 
16 
80 

1,000 

1,000 
660 
660 
660 
660 

Litharge 

Plumbago 

Marble 

Qypsum 

Ind 
£ 

les. 

Mesh. 
100 
100 
60 
60 
60 
100 
60 

Tons. 

8.8 
4.8 

78 
48  to  78 

84 

60 

8 

8 

8 

86 

80 
80 
80 

Phosphate 

Iron  oxide 

Sulphate  of  soda •  •  • . . 

85 
85 
85 

Emery  millstones  running  vertically  can  be  mn  at  high  speed  and  are  rapid 
fine  grinders  of  moderately  hard  materials;  but  millstones  running  horizontally 
are  capable  of  reducing  much  harder  rock  and  crush  finer  than  the  vertical  mills^ 
but  not  80  rapidly. 

The  machine  is  adapted  for  crushing  i  to  ^  inch  grains  down  to  60  to  fOO 
mesh.  The  finer  the  product  desired,  the  smaller  should  be  the  grains  fed  for 
rapid  work. 

CuMMiNGs  Orb  Granulating  Mill. 

§  220.  This  is  a  vertical  disc  concentric  grinder.  An  annular  disc  36  inches 
in  diameter,  making  1,000  revolutions  per  minute  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  pressed 
against  a  stationary  annular  disc  within  i  to  |  inch  of  it,  reduces  1^-  to  2-inch 
cubes  down  to  ^V  i^ch  diameter,  the  wear  being  taken  up  by  a  feed  screw.  Both 
discs  have  furrows  dressed  on  them,  similar  to  those  of  a  Buhrstone  mill.  The 
ore  is  fed  by  a  hopper  through  the  stationary  disc  and  discharges  all  around  be- 
tween the  discs.  A  smaller  mill  crushed  1-inch  cubes  of  cement  clinker  to  wheat 
size  at  the  rate  of  20  tons  per  hour,  consuming  60  horse  power.  The  cost  of  re- 
newals of  wearing  plates  was  $10  per  month. 

''KEGELMltHLB,''  CONE  MiLL  OR  COFPEE  MiLL. 

§  221.  This  mill  (see  Figs.  169a  and  169&),  has  been  for  many  years  a  stand- 
ard machine  in  Europe  for  grinding  coal.  It  consists  of  a  fixed,  open,  cylindrical 
ring  ^  as  a  die,  and  a  closed  conical  ring  I  revolving  concentrically  within  it,  as 
the  grinding  shoe.  The  axes  of  cylinder  and  cone  are  both  vertical ;  the  annular 
space  narrows  downward.  Upon  both  surfaces  are  placed  cutting  knives  or 
teeth  yz,  which  preferably  slope  downward  and  forward  in  the  direction  of  revolu- 
tion on  the  shoe,  and  downward  and  backward  on  the  die.  This  provision  is 
to  prevent  choking  of  the  machine  demanding  excess  of  power  and  packing  of 
the  channels  between  the  cutters,  which  might  stop  the  grinding  altogether. 

The  vertical  shaft  8  is  hung  in  a  ?top  below  and  a  bearing  above,  and  is  driven 
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§  222 


by  bevel  gears,  horizontal  shaft  and  belt  pulley.  The  cylinder  is  42  inches  inside 
diameter  and  18  inches  high.  The  cone  is  39  inches  in  diameter  below  and  24 
inches  at  the  top.  The  cutting  knives  or  teeth  are  of  five  different  lengths,  all 
reaching  the  bottom,  but  extending  up  different  distances  according  to  their 
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FIG.  169a. — ELEVATION  OP 
CONE  MILL. 


:pig.  1696. — section  op  cone  mill. 


lengths.  They  project  out  2|  inches  at  the  top  and  taper  down  to  0.4  inch  at 
the  bottom.  Both  of  these  provisions  facilitate  the  reception  of  the  larger  lumps 
at  the  top  and  the  grinding  of  the  smaller  at  the  bottom.  To  complete  the 
grinding,  the  annular  space  is  prolonged  4  J  inches  with  rings  g^  having  fine  cor- 
rugated surfaces  which  take  the  hardest  wear  and  are  therefore,  replaceable. 
The  step  below  has  a  vertical  adjustment  for  taking  up  wear  and  regulating  size 
of  product. 

The  machine  is  not  adapted  to  crushing  hard  substances  as  the  wear  is  exces- 
sive, but  has  been  found  advantageous  for  coal.  A  3|-foot  mill,  running  at  12 
to  16  revolutions  per  minute,  crushes  soft  coal  from  6  inches  diameter  down  to 
J  inch  diameter  at  the  rate  of  184  tons  per  24  hours,  using  3  horse  power.  The 
corrugated  rings  last  8  to  14  days.  The  shoes  and  dies  above  last  3  to  6  months. 
The  machine  can  be  run  wet  or  dry. 

Sample  Obindeb. 

§  222.  This  is  a  cone  mill  (see  Fig.  170),  capable  of  receiving  lumps  of  1  inch 
diameter,  and  of  grinding  them  down  to  |  to  ^  inch  in  diameter  or  even  less 

by  one  passage  through  the  mill.  The 
coarser  the  finished  product,  the  more  rapid 
is  the  work. 

The  vertical  shaft  is  driven  by  beveled 
gears  and  pulley  below,  and  stands  upon  a 
movable  step  which  is  raised  by  a  lever  and 
hand  screw,  giving  a  quick  adjustment  of 
size  of  space  between  the  revolving  cone  or 
shoe  and  the  fixed  ring  or  die,  and,  there- 
fore, of  the  size  of  ^crushed  grain.  The 
coarser  crushing  is  done  by  slight  corruga- 
tions or  teeth  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the 
shoe  and  die,  while  the  lower  parts  are  smooth 
and  complete  the  crushing  by  a  simple  grind* 
ing  action.  It  is  usual  to  put  the  sample 
PIG.  170. — sample  grinder.         throusrh  several  times,  setting  the  surfaces 
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closer  each  time,  and  sifting  out  the  fine  ore  after  each  passage.  The  hopper, 
the  die  and  shoe  can  be  taken  out  and  cleaned  at  a  moment's  notice  before 
charging  a  new  batch.  With  some  ores  this  cleaning  is  best  done  by  grinding 
clean  quartz  in  the  mill. 

The  capacity  is  small  as  it  is  only  intended  for  laboratory  samples,  but  it  is 
an  extremely  handy  little  mill  for  its  purpose. 

This  mill  is  figured  and  described  in  the  catalogues  of  most  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  mill  machinery.  As  made  by  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  it  requires  3  horse 
power ;  the  cone  revolves  150  times  per  minute ;  the  total  weight  is  500  pounds. 

The  following  sizing  test*  of  chalcopyrite  and  calcite  ground  by  a  sample 
grinder  to  pass  through  a  20-mesh  screen  shows  the  quality  of  its  work:  On 
20  mesh  (over  0.86  mm.),  1.2%;  through  20  on  24  mesh  (0.85-0.708  mm.), 
1.4%  ;  through  24  on  30  mesh  (0.708-0.535  mm.),  6.5% ;  through  30  on  40  mesh 
(0.535-0.374  mm.),  13.3% ;  through  40  on  50  mesh  (0.374-0.279  mm.),  10.0%; 
through  50  on  60  mesh  (0.279-0.232  mm.),  9.4% ;  through  60  on  70  mesh  (0.232- 
0.197  mm.),  4.1%;  through  70  on  80  mesh  (0.197-0.171  mm.),  1.6%;  through 
80  on  90  mesh  (0.171-0.155  mm.),  5.3%;  through  90  on  100  mesh  (0.155- 
0.139  mm.),  6.6% ;  through  100  on  120  mesh  (0.139-0.110  mm.),  2.1% ;  through 
120  on  150  mesh  (0.110-0.093  mm.)>  3.2%;  through  150  mesh  (0.093  mm.-0), 
36.3%;  total,  100.0%. 

Hbbbrli  Mill. 

§  223.  This  machine  crashes  by  the  grinding  action  of  two  revolving,  vertical 
discs  that  are  placed  eccentric  to  each  other.  Its  chief  field  is  grinding  jig 
middlings. 

As  used  in  this  country  the  discs  are  of  cast  steel  and  are  30  inches  in  diameter 
4  inches  thick  with  the  center  part  made  cellular  to  help  it  wear  ahead  of  the 
periphery.  These  discs  are  mounted  upon  fianges  of  the  same  diameter,  and 
they  upon  horizontal  shafts  with  two  boxes  and  one  pulley  each,  the  one  slightly 
eccentric  to  the  other,  adjusted  by  sliding  the  boxes  of  one  of  the  shafts.  The 
pair  of  discs  are  housed  in  a  sheet  iron  housing  with  a  delivery  spout  below.  The 
discs  are  driven  at  varying  speeds,  sometimes  in  the  same  and  sometimes  in 
opposite  directions.  The  ore,  of  the  size  of  peas  or  wheat,  is  fed  with  water 
through  the  center  of  one  of  the  shafts  by  a  worm  feeder.  The  ground  ore  comes 
out  at  the  periphery  from  between  the  discs. 

The  pressure  for  crushing  and  also  the  movement  to  take  up  wear  o|  the  discs, 
are  both  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  rack  pressing  against  the  end  of  the  solid  shaft, 
driven  by  a  pinion,  a  drum,  a  chain,  and  a  heavy  weight.  This  gives  a  con- 
stant pressure  of  any  desired  amount 

Fraser  &  Chalmers  make  a  Heberli  mill  (see  Pigs.  171a  and  1716),  which 
varies  slightly  from  the  preceding.  The  worm  feeder  is  omitted  and  the  rack 
and  pinion  are  replaced  by  a  rubber  spring.  The  figures  show  the  two  discs 
without  any  eccentricity,  but  they  are  pven  a  small  eccentricity  before  starting 
to  grind.  ' 

Mill  44  uses  two  Heberli  mills  fed  with  jig  middlings  -ft  inch  to  0  in 
size,  consisting  of  copper  bearing  conglomerate  rock.  The  mills  reduce  this 
stuff  to  about  ^-inch  maximum  grain,  guided  by  a  testing  hand  sieve.  The 
best  combination  of  the  many  tried  was  to  drive  one  shaft  forward  800  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  the  other  backward  at  60,  by  open  and  crossed  belts  respectively, 
and  to  use  an  eccentricity  of  1  inch.  They  are  fed  by  large  hopper  and  bucket 
elevators  delivering  to  the  screw  feeder.  The  capacity  of  each  is  33  tons  in  22 
hours. 

*  Ooartenaj  de  Kalb,  private  communioaUon. 
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At  Mill  42,  the  Heberli  mill  has  been  tested  against  rolls  for  crushing  jig 
middlings,  showing  marked  advantage  in  favor  of  rolls.  The  capacity  of  rolls 
is  greater  and  the  cost  is  less.  A  pair  of  22  X  16-inch  rolls  is  used.  Shells  cost 
4  cents  per  pound  and  last  one  Aonth.     The  Heberli  discs  weigh  500  pounds  per 


pair;  cost  10  cents  per  pound  and  last  16  days.     The  rolls  require  10  horse  power 
and  the  Heberli  mills  13  horse  power  each. 

Fraser  &  Chalmers*  give  sizing  tests  on  the  ground  conglomerate  jig  mid- 


*  PriTate  communication. 
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dlings  as  follows:     The  wear  of  steel  was  4  pounds  per  ton  of  pulp  ground. 


Calumet  Mill. 

HedaMUL 

OnlOmeeh 

Through  10 on   ISmeah... 
Through  16 on  80    **     ... 
Through 80 on  60    **     ... 
Through 60 on  100    ••    ... 
Through  100  in6flbi  •  t  •.•  * . . 

86.8 
21.8 
6.0 

\% 

^.8 
40.6 

%\ 

6.8 
16.4 

100.0 

100.0 

These  mills  find  favor  in  Mill  44  partly  on  account  of  their  capacity  and  com- 
pactness,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  their  ability  to  crush  and  prepare  the  native 
copper  in  this  diflScult  product  for  jigging. 

The  parent  form  used  in  Germany  drives  but  one  disc,  the  other  runs  in  the 
same  direction  by  friction.  These  machines  have  springs^  screws  and  hand 
wheels  for  setting  up  the  pressure.  The  center  parts  of  botii  discs  have  a  line 
of  pockets  arranged  spirally  from  the  center,  to  advance  the  ore  and  to  enable 
the  center  to  wear  in  advance  of  the  periphery.  These  also  cause  a  suction  which 
enables  the  machine  to  be  run  without  a  worm  feed.  A  machine  at  Ammeberg, 
Sweden,**  treating  galena  and  blende  finely  disseminated  in  quartz  and  horn- 
blende, with  discs  revolving  300  times  per  minute,  crushes  30,624  poimds 
(13,920  kilos)  per  24  hours,  from  4  to  2  mm.  down  to  1  mm.  Twelve  steel  discs 
in  396  twelve-hour  shifts,  wearing  from  264  pounds  (120  kilos)  each  new  to  30.8 
pounds  (14  kilos)  old,  crushed  6,063,552  pounds  (2,766,160  kilos)  of  ore,  cor- 
responding to:  0.5223  kilo  gross  of  steel  worn  per  1000  kilos  ore  ground,  (1.044 
pounds  per  2,000  pound  ton),  and  0.4614  kilo  net  of  steel  worn  per  1000  kilos  ore 
ground  (0.922  pounds  per  2,000  pound  ton).  Bepeated  experiments  show  about 
I  to  1  inch  (20  to  25  mm.)  to  be  the  best  eccentricity.  Water  used  is  about 
5^  gallons  (20  liters)  per  minute. 

The  power  required  at  Przibram*  for  a  two  disc  mill  is  2^  to  5  horse  power. 
This  will  crush  the  following  quantities  per  24  hours:  21,120  pounds  (9,600 
kilos)  from  4  mm.  to  2  mm. ;  10,032  pounds  (4,560  kilos)  from  6  mm.  to  2  mm. ; 
8,976  pounds  (4,080  kilos)  from  9  mm.  to  2  mm. 

Linkenbach  describes  another  form  with  three  discs,  one  large  disc  74.8  inches 
(1.9  m.)  diameter,  revolving  twice  per  minute,  and  two  small  discs  about  27.9 
inches  (708  mm.)  diameter,  revolving  250  to  300  times.  This  form  is  sometimes 
mounted  double  with  the  pressure  of  one  opposed  by  the  pressure  of  the  other. 
This  six  disc  mill  uses  21  metric  horse  power  or  5 J  for  a  single  disc.  Capacity, 
power  and  water  for  the  three  disc  mills  are  about  double  that  required  for  two 
disc  mills. 

At  Ammeberg,  Sweden,  where  the  ore  is  galena  and  blende,  finely  disseminated 
in  quartz,  this  three  disc  machine  crushes  2,200  pounds  (1,000  kilos)  per  hour, 
and  in  318  twelve-hour  shifts,  crushed  8,395,200  pounds  (3,816,000  kilos). 
The  large  steel  disc  wore  from  1,373  pounds  (624  kilos)  down  to  101.2  pounds 
(46  kilos)  and  ten  small  steel  discs  wore  each  from  198  pounds  (90  kilos)  to  22 
pounds  (10  kilos),  giving  0.788  gross,  or  0.733  net  pounds  worn  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds.  Using  discs  cast  from  scrap,  the  wear  was  0.826  pounds  per  ton 
gross  and  0.749  pounds  net. 

The  power  required  at  Przibramf  for  a  three  disc  mill  is  given  in  Table  148. 

James  Booardus  Eccentric  Mill. 

§  224.  This  mill,  invented  in  1832,  consists  of  two  circular,  horizontal  grind- 
ing plates,  the  lower  attached  by  a  flange  to  a  vertical  driving  shaft,  the  upper 

•  Berg- «.  EHU.  Jahrb.,  Vol.  XXXI.  (1888),  p.  907.    flbid. 
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TABLE  148. — POWER  FOR  A  THREB  DISC  HEBERLI  MILL. 


§  225 


HOTflO  POWOT 

Used. 

Capacity  per  M  hoars. 

Siseof 
Feed. 

Siseof 
Product. 

5to8 
5to8 
6to8 

PouDda.        Kilos. 
66,080           96,400 
81,680            14,400 
96,400            18,000 

Mm. 

4 
6 
Q 

Mm. 
9 
8 
9 

placed  eccentric  with  the  lower,  running  in  a  bearing  in  the  cover  of  the  mill, 
and  driven  by  the  friction  with  the  lower  plate.  Power  is  applied  either  by 
pulley  on  the  vertical  shaft  or  by  pulley  on  a  horizontal  shaft  with  bevelled  gears 
transmitting  to  the  vertical  shaft. 

The  mill  has  the  advantage  over  concentric  mills  that  no  two  parts  can  come 
in  contact  consecutively,  and  hence  the  plates  will  wear  evenly.  The  eccentricity 
also  causes  an  even  feeding,  crushing  and  discharging  of  the  particles.  The 
eccentricity  when  grooved  plates  are  used^  causes  also  cutting  action  upon  the 
material  to  be  crudied. 

The  mill  is  made  with  a  variety  of  grooved  or  smooth  plates,  according  to  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  mill  is  fed  through  a  hole  in  the  upper  plate  and  dis- 
charges at  the  periphery  of  the  plate.  Pressure  is  maintained  by  a  weight  and 
levers  acting  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  shaft.  It  is  used  for  grindlmg  fer- 
tilizers, drugs,  etc.  There  are  five  sizes,  numbered  from  2  to  6  inclusive.  No. 
2  takes  3  horse  power  and  No.  5,  8  horse  power.  No.  2  is  run  from  300  to  800 
revolutions  per  minute  and  crushes  from  2  to  8  tons  of  bones,  fire  brick  or  clay 
in  10  hours. 

Ball  Mills. 

§  225.  The  Brucenbr  Ball  Mill  was  the  parent  form  of  the  Oriison  ball 
mill  and  consisted  of  a  cylinder  revolving  on  a  horizontal  axis  with  die  plates 
around  the  circumference.  The  ore  ground  by  balls,  passed  out  through  the 
spaces  between  the  die  plates  and  fell  upon  a  screen  surrounding  the  cylinder. 
The  oversize  of  this  screen  was  carried  back  to  the  feed  spout  by  spiral  end  ele- 
vators while  the  undersize  was  discharged  into  the  bin. 

The  GRttsoN  Ball  Mill*  (see  Figs.  172a  and  1726),  is  a  cylindrical  mill 
revolving  on  a  horizontal  axis.  Inside  it  are  many  chilled  iron  or  steel  balls  of 
different  sizes.  The  ore  is  ground  by  the  attrition  of  the  balls  against  each  other 
and  against  the  die  ring.  The  die  ring  is  composed  of  five  perforated,  spiral, 
chilled  iron  plates  arranged  so  that  each  laps  the  next,  which  by  forming  steps, 
give  the  balls  a  drop  from  one  to  the  next,  and  furnish  a  space  beneath  the  step 
for  the  return  of  the  oversize  of  the  outer  screens.  Outside  the  die  plate  is  a 
coarse  perforated  screen  to  take  the  wear,  in  five  parts  with  spaces  between,  and 
again,  outside  that  is  a  fine  gauze  screeiL  A  deflector  or  shovel  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  each  section  of  fine  screen  to  convey  on  its  upward  journey  the  oversize 
of  the  screens  back  into  the  grinding  space.  The  ore  is  fed  through  a  hopper  at 
one  end  and  is  discharged  through  the  screens.  The  cylinder  is  enclosed  in  a 
plate  iron  housing  with  a  discharge  spout  below.  The  mill  is  driven  by  gear 
and  pinion  with  tight  and  loose  pulleys.  The  mill  can  be  run  wet  or  dry  and  is 
suitable  for  fine  grinding  of  cements,  fertilizers,  clays  and  soft  ores.  With  hard 
ores  the  quartz  grinds  the  balls  too  much.  It  is  fed  with  egg  size.  There  are 
eight  sizes  of  mills  of  which  three  are  given  in  Table  149. 

*  This,  in  Its  latest  improved  form,  is  called  the  Krupp  ball  mill  and  is  manufactured  by  FVied.  Knipp 
GrdBonwerk. 
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PIG.   172a. — ^LONOITUDINAL  SECTION  OP  GRiJSON      PIO.  1726. — END  SECTION  OP 


BALL  MILL. 


a.  Die  ring. 

b.  Side  plates. 

c.  Coarse  screen. 

d.  Fine  screen. 


e.  Discbarge  spout. 

f .  Deflector  or  shorel. 

g.  Back  deflecting  boles 

in  coarse  screen. 


ORttSON    BALL    MILL. 

b.  Feed  bopper. 
iU.  Manbote, 
k.  Dustpipa 


TABLE   149. — GRU80N   BALL   MILL. 

Dlam. 
eter. 

ReTO- 
lutions 

Minute. 

BaUs. 

Horse 
Power 
Used. 

Capacity  per  84  Hours. 

SIse. 

Total 
Welghta 

Diam- 
eter. 

On  Coarse  Work. 

On  Fine  Work. 

0 

fl 

4 

Meters. 
.080 

1.880 
1.880 

45 

80 

86 

KJ 

Uos. 
16 
45 
100 
100 
100 
217 
817 
817 

Mm 
40 
80 
100 
115 
186 
100 
116 
186 

SHtoS 
Otoll 

KUos. 

1,680  of  copper  ore  to  16 
mesh. 

14,400  of  brick  bats  to  80 
mesh. 

18.780  of  gold  ores  to  40 
mwh. 

Kilns. 

840  of  chrome  iron  ore  to  180 
mesh. 

1,8(0  of  emeiy  to  800  mesh. 

10300  of  chrome  iron  ore  to  180 
mesh. 

(a)  Na  0  has  60  kilos.  No.  8  has  800,  and  No.  4  has  660  divided  as  shown,  as  mixed  sites  do  better  than  one 
siseooly. 

The  wear  of  balls  from  grinding  102,400  barrels  of  cement  was  1,345  kilos.  As- 
suming a  barrel  to  weight  415  pounds,  this  gives  0.139  pounds  of  metal  worn 
off  the  balls  per  ton  crushed.    The  end  plates  last  18  months. 

The  Jenisch  Ball  Mill  is  similar  to  the  Griison  and  is  used  by  the  Common- 
wealth Mining  and  Milling  Co.  at  Pearce,  Arizona,  for  grinding  gold  and  silver 
ore  preparatory  to  pan  amalgamation.  The  plant  consists  of  three  No.  5  ma- 
chines having  cylinders  2,210  mm.  in  diameter  and  1,030  mm.  long,  and  one 
No.  2  machine  having  a  cylinder  1,640  mm.  in  diameter  and  800  mm.  long. 
The  capacity  of  the  whole  plant  is  about  80  tons  in  24  hours,  the  No.  5  machines 
grinding  about  23  tons  each  in  24  hours.  The  size  of  the  material  fed  is  about 
3  to  4  inches  in  dianiotor;  the  prodiirt  passes  through  a  40-mosh  sonx^n.  One 
roan  is  required  to  tend  the  four  machines.     The  power  is  estimated  at  5  horse 
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power  for  the  No.  2  machine  and  12  horse  power  for  the  No.  6  machine.  The 
pulp  is  much  more  uniform  than  that  from  a  stamp  mill.  The  machines  have 
not  been  running  long  enough  to  estimate  wear,  but  it  is  thought  from  present 
indications  that  it  will  be  low. 

The  Dodge  Improved  Pulverizer. 

§  226.  This  is  a  hexagonal  barrel  revolving  on  a  horizontal  axis.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  perforated  die  plates  and  screens  is  similar  to  the  Griison  Ball  Mill^ 
except  that  it  has  but  one  thickness  of  screen  outside  the  die.  Within  it  are 
placed  steel  balls  of  16  and  30  pounds  weight  and  pieces  of  quartz,  or  the  former 
only.  It  is  used  for  wet  or  dry  crushing  and  the  results  are  similar  to  stamp 
mill  work,  as  shown  by  Table  150  and  the  following  sizing  test  from  Wagoner.^" 

table   150. — ^DODOE  IMPROVED  PULVERIZER. 


Siseof 
MIU. 

Capacity  per 
84  Hours,  (a) 

Horse 
Power. 

Revolutions 
per  Minute. 

0 

S 

Tons. 
40  to  60 
20  to  40 
10  to  90 

16 
10 
6 

18 
26 
82 

(a)  Depending  on  tiie  sise  of  screen. 


Quarts  Crushed 

Dry  through 

86  Mesh. 

Quarts  Crushed 

Quarts  Crushed 

Tlirough20on  24  mesh 

**       24  *'    80     " 

"       80  "    86     "     WWW. 

-       86  "    60     "     

"       60  "    60     "     

••        60  »»  100     •♦     

•♦      100  "120     "     

♦'      120  "150     ♦•     

"      160me8h 

'.0 
.0 
.0 

1:S 

12.6 
7.6 
10.0 
26.6 

u.o 

18.6 
8.6 
7.0 
4.6 
4.6 

28.0 

id.oo 

28.26 
11.76 
17.60 
6.60 
7.96 
6.96 
8.76 
6.76 

lOO.O 

100.0 

100.00 

This  mill  is  modified  for  treating  cement  gravel  in  such  a  way  that  it'  is  dis- 
integrated without  breaking  the  pebbles^  which  pass  out  through  the  hollow 
trunnion. 

Tustin's  Rotating  Pulverizing  Mill. 

§  227.  This  consists  of  a  revolving  die  ring  or  tire  11,  with  horizontal  axis^in 
which  are  screening  slots  (see  Figs.  173fl  and  1736).  Within  it  are  two  loose 
cylindrical  rollers  10,  which  crush  the  ore  by  their  weight.  Outside  of  the  die 
ring  is  the  fine  screen  14,  which  limits  the  size  of  crushing.  Two  sizes  are  made 
(see  Table  151). 

TABLE   151. — ^TUSTIN'S   MILL. 


Die  Ring. 

Large  Roller. 

Small  RoUer. 

Capacity 

Horse 
Power 
Used. 

Revolu- 

SIM. 

Inside 
Diameter. 

Length. 

Diam- 
eter. 

Length. 

Weight. 

Diam- 
eter. 

Length. 

Weight. 

per  94 
Hours. 

tions 
H^te. 

S3:: 

Inches. 
64 
40 

Inches. 
18 
14 

Inches. 

Inches. 
18 
14 

Pounds. 

1,200 

475 

Inches. 
14 
11 

Inches. 
18 
14 

PoundR. 
750 
850 

Tons. 
18toS4 
4  to  10 

^ 

88 

§  227 
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The  die  ring  is  3|  inches  thick  a]:id  is  made  in  eight  sections,  of  chilled  cast 
iron  or  steel  and  has  slots  in  it  parallel  to  the  axis,  12  inches  X  \  inch,  widening 


FIG.   173a. — CROSS  SECTION  OF  TUSTIN's  ROTARY  PULVERIZING   MILL. 

outward.    The  slots  13  at  the  end  of  each  section  for  returning  the  oversize  of 
the  outer  screen  are  about  1  inch  wide.    The  screen  is  made  in  eight  sections, 


FIG.  1736. — SECTION  OP  TUSTIN'S  ROTARY  PULVER- 
IZING MILL. 

each  18X18  inches  for  the  large  size.     Tlie  revolving  part,  consisting  of  the 
die  ring  11  and  end  discs  7,  8,  is  mounted  on  two  hollow  trunnions  or  journals 
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and  has  at  one  end  a  gear  wheel  5  driven  by  pinion  4  and  pulley  1.  Through 
the  gear  trunnion  a  shaft  20  passes  and  on  the  inner  end  is  keyed  an  indicator 
yoke  16  and  on  the  outer  end  an  index  pointer  22.  Through  the  opposite  hollow 
trunnion  a  tube  33  fed  by  hopper  31  and  water  jet  39,  brings  in  the  ore.  A 
water  jet  38  is  played  on  the  outside  of  the  screen  near  the  top  to  clear  it  For 
dry  crushing  the  two  water  jets  are  left  out.  A  plate  iron  housing  40  riveted 
together  encloses  the  whole  machine  and  delivers  the  pulp  in  a  spout  below.  The 
indicator  yoke  16  is  acted  upon  by  the  rollers.  When  the  machine  is  under  fed, 
the  rollers  oscillate  back  and  forth,  which  state  of  things  is  shown  by  the  index 
pointer.  By  placing  a  cam  on  the  pointer,  an  automatic  feeder  may  be  provided. 
Wagoner"*  gives  the  capacity  of  the  large  mill  as  12  tons  in  24  hours,  crush- 
ing through  a  20-mesh  screen.  He  gives  the  following  sizing  test  of  the  pulp : 
Through  35  on  50  mesh  (0.45  to  0.305  mm.),  58.5%;  through  50  on  60 
mesh  (0.306  to  0.255  mm.),  13.5%;  through  60  on  100  mesh  (0.255  to 
0.175  mm.),  14.6%;  through  100  on  120  mesh  (0.176  to  0.120  mm.),  6.6%; 
through  120  on  160  mesh  (0.120  to  0.075  mm.),  3.0%;  through  160  mesh 
(0.075  mm.  to  0),  5.0%.  The  sizing  test  shows  that  this  machine  ranks  very 
high  as  a  non-sliming  crusher.  The  wear  of  iron  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
gravity  stamps.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  crushing  gold  ores  where  the  sliming 
of  tellurides  is  to  be  avoided  and  concentration  is  the  chief  method  of  benefici- 
ation. 

Clean  Up  Barrels. 

§  228.  "In  cleaning  up  the  mortars  and  mercury  traps  of  gold  stamp  mills, 
much  valuable  amalgam  is  found  mixed  with  quartz,  iron  and  other  foreign 
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PIG.   174. — CLEAN  UP  BARREL. 

matter.  These  cleanings,  upon  being  placed  in  the  clean  up  barrel,  with  addi- 
tional quicksilver  and  cast  iron  balls,  are  thoroughly  ground  and  worked,  the 
amalgam  being  taken  up  by  the  quicksilver  and  separated  from  the  waste 
matter.''* 

They  work  intermittently,  receiving  a  charge,  grinding  it  for  a  specified  time 
and  later  discharging  it.  They  are  ball  mills  consisting  of  plain  iron  cylinders 
revolving  on  horizontal  axes  (see  Fig.  174,).     Heads  carrying  the  trunnions  or 

•  From  cataloi?ue  of  Fulton  Engineering  Works. 
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joiimals  are  bolted  to  the  flanged  ends  of  the  cylinders.  They  are  sometimes 
driven  by  direct  pulleys,  sometimes  by  pinion  and  gear.  They  are  generally 
provided  with  a  manhole  on  one  side  and  a  hand  hole  on  the  other.  Both  are 
closed  by  covers  flush  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder,  made  tight  with 
rubber  gaskets  and  held  in  place  by  screw  clamps.  Sometimes  one  opening  only 
is  used.  A  few  large  spherical  balls  of  chilled  cast  iron  are  used.  A  barrel 
requires  2J  horse  power  when  running  at  30  revolutions  per  minute.  Figures 
upon  these  ball  mills  are  given  in  Table  152. 


TABLE   152. — CLEAN  UP  BABBBL8. 
Abbreviations.— C.L=sCEi8t  Iron;  Ft.=feet;  In.=slnche8;  Lbs-sepounds;  No.sNumber. 


I 

M 

67 


Material 

of 
BarreL 


t 


5^ 


o 


Iron  Balls. 


Fed  by 


Product  goes  to 


Time 

of 
Treat- 


C.L. 


Ft. 


In. 


In. 


In 


In. 


Id. 


In. 


66C.L(o)., 

7] , 

72C.L 


080 

aso 


80 

76 
85 


(a) 


Lbs. 


6  to  10 
Cd)12 


Black   sand   from 
various  machines 


Heavy  sand  from 
battery,  plates 
and  traps. 

Battery  residue 
and  stuff  from 
mercury  traps. 

Like  Mill  78 


Yields  amalgam 
and  tailings  treats 
ed  by  chlorina- 
tion  or  cyanide. 

Hosed  out  to 
mechanical  batea 


Clean  up  pan. , 
LikeMlUTS... 


Hours. 
(6) 


86  to  46 


16 


(e) 


(cni9 
{d)\2 


Stuff  from  battery 
clean  up  and  mer- 
cury trap. 

See  text 


Mechanical  batea.. 


See  text. 


Heads  from  carpet 
tables. 


Amalgamated 
plates. 


86  to  46 
86  to  46 
(A)  84 


ia)  Hard  round  stones.    (&)  Adds  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to  charge. 

(d)  white  iron.    (e)Ca8t  iron,  4  inches  diameter.    (/)  Elliptical  manhole, , „ „ 

inches  diameter,    (o)  Inside,    (h)  After  18  hours  add  1  to  IM  pints  sulphuric  acid:  after  81  hoiuB  add  mercury 
and  water,    (i)  With  ends  bolted  in. 


(c)  Hand  hole,  6  inches  diameter. 
3,  18x18  inches;  discharge  hole,  \\i 


In  Mills  65^  73  and  74  the  feed  is  the  bottom  sand  from  the  twelve  stamp 
mortars,  sulphurets  from  the  clean  up  room,  and  unfinished  settlings  from  the 
No.  1  settling  tank  of  the  previous  run.  The  charge  is  put  in  with  balls,  and 
about  a  flask  of  mercury  (76^  pounds)  and  with  water  enough  to  cover  over  the 
sand  to  a  depth  of  12  inches.    The  doors  are  clamped  and  locked. 

The  discharging  is  done  by  opening  the  manhole  when  on  top.  Water  is  run 
in  with  a  hose  to  flush  out  the  finest  of  the  mud  to  a  catch  hopper  beneath.  The 
water  is  then  stopped  and  the  If-inch  hole  at  the  bottom  is  then  opened.  The 
amalgam  and  pulp  are  drawn  off  into  buckets  which  go  to  the  clean  up  room. 
The  catch  hopper  takes  the  overflow  of  these  buckets.  A  man  then  enters  the 
barrel,  lifts  out  the  balls,  hosQS  out  as  much  fine  pyrite  as  possible  into  Ihe  bucket 
below,  and  finally,  scrapes  out  all  the  scrap  iron. 

The  catch  hopper  is  made  of  wood  and  is  water  and  mercury  tight,  6X6  feet 
area,  with  bottom  sloping  from  three  sides,  the  fourth  side  being  vertical,  and 
the  outlet  at  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  side.  The  earlier  run  of 
fine  pulp  goes  directly  to  amalgamated  plates  below,  but  during  the  run  of  heavy 
stuff,  a  spigot  pipe  is  placed  in  this  outlet  and  mercury  is  caught  in  a  kettle 
while  the  water  and  fine  pulp  escapes  by  an  overflow  to  the  amalgamated  plates. 
And  flnally,  the  coarser  residue  is  hosed  from  the  catch  hopper  to  the  amal- 
gamated plates.  These  plates  are  two  in  number,  the  first  12  feot  long  an?!  1 
foot  wide,  the  second  15  feet  long  and  1  foot  wide.  No.  1  sottling  tank  (10X1X2 
feet  deep)  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  plate,  and  No.  2  settling  tank  (16X4 
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X3  feet  deep)  at  the  end  of  the  second.  A  tilting  tail  at  the  end  of  the  first 
plate  is  used  when  fine  pulp  is  passing,  to  bridge  everything  over  to  the  second 
plate  and  thence  to  the  No.  2  settling  tank.  When,  however,  coarse  pulp  is 
being  run  the  tilting  tail  is  elevated  and  the  pulp  traverses  only  the  upper  plate 
and  drops  into  No.  1  settling  tank.  The  amalgam  from  these  plates  goes  to  the 
clean  up  room  and  is  put  with  that  obtained  from  the  clean  up  barrel.  The 
coarse  settlings  in  the  No.  1  settling  tank  are  fed  to  the  barrel  in  the  next  fort- 
nightly clean  up.  The  settlings  from  the  No.  2  settling  tank  go  to  the  chlorina- 
tion  plant  and  the  overfiow  is  waste. 

The  series  of  buckets  ranging  from  the  first  with  sulphurets  and  amalgam,  to 
the  last  with  scrap  iron,  are  panned  in  the  clean-up  room  in  sinks  arranged  as 
follows :  Mercury  sink  is  of  cast  iron.  It  is  2^  feet  X  2  feet  X  1 J  inches.  This 
is  placed  at  the  left  of  the  operator.  In  front  is  a  wooden  panning  shelf,  5  feet 
long  by  2^  feet  wide  and  with  three  sides,  8  inches  high,  long  enough  for  two 
men  to  pan  at  the  same  time.  The  bottom  slopes  toward  and  dischiarges  into 
an  iron  tank  5  feet  long  X  2^  feet  wide  X  1^  feet  deep,  at  the  right. 

The  process  is  as  follows :  The  contents  of  each  bucket  are  screened  wet  through 
a  gold  pan,  the  bottom  of  which  is  punched  with  round  holes  ^  inch  diameter. 
The  oversize  is  hand  picked,  yielding:  (1)  Scrap  iron  which  is  waste;  (2) 
coarse  rock  to  stamps;  (3)  amalgamated  scrap  copper  which  is  retorted,  melted 
to  a  brick  and  sent  to  smelting  works ;  (4)  gold  nuggets  and  hard  amalgam  which 
are  put  with  soft  amalgam.  The  undersize  from  the  screen  is  caught  in  a  gold 
pan.  It  is  panned,  yielding:  (1)  Soft  amalgam  which  is  strained  wet  through 
strong  drilling  and  yields  hard  amalgam  to  retort  and  quicksilver  to  be  used 
over;  (2)  heavy  sulphurets  to  the  iron  tank  which  yields  heavy  settlings  to  barrel 
in  its  next  run  and  overfiow  to  the  second  of  the  series  of  tanks  previously  men- 
tioned. 

This  mill  also  has  a  small  clean  up  barrel  15  inches  in  diameter  and  2  feet 
long  in  which  the  hard  amalgam  scraped  off  the  amalgamated  plates  just  previous 
to  the  fortnightly  clean  up,  is  ground  for  24  hours  with  some  mercury  and 
water  enough  to  make  a  thin  paste.  This  barrel  makes  28  revolutions  per 
minute  and  it  is  discharged  and  the  products  treated  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
large  barrel. 

Mill  61  treats  battery  residue  in  a  clean  up  barrel  12  hours.  It  is  then  dis- 
charged over  a  gently  sloping  inclined  plane,  30  inches  wide,  upon  the  upper  end 
of  which  most  of  the  amalgam  lodges.  Thence  the  pulp  passes  to  a  riffle  sluice 
box,  10  feet  long,  which  catches  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  the  amalgam.  The 
remaining  pulp  is  run  into  a  tank  and  from  here  run  over  the  mill  sluice  plates 
to  catch  any  little  remaining  quicksilver. 

The  economical  importance  of  a  clean  up  barrel  is  frequently  lost  sight  of  in 
a  stamp  mill.  By  its  use  it  is  possible  to  save  a  remarkable  amount  of  gold 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  Among  the  things  treated  by  it  are:  (1) 
Old  screens  and  pieces  of  scrap  iron  from  the  mortars  which  are  first  allowed  to 
rust  to  pieces;  (2)  old  straining  cloths,  brooms,  chips,  etc.,  which  are  burned 
and  their  ashes  treated ;  (3)  the  sweepings  and  drainings  of  the  mill,  accumulated 
dust,  flue  dust,  etc.  Loring  states  Uiat  many  ttiousand  dollars  may  be  saved  in 
this  way  around  a  large  plant. 

Alsino  Ctlindeb. 

§  229.  This  is  a  cylinder  which  grinds  by  flint  pebbles  and  is  used  for  grind- 
ing talc  after  a  Griffin  mill  or  a  Buhrstone  mill.  It  is  6  feet  in  diameter,  6  to 
10  foot  long,  lined  with  porcelain  brick  and  filled  one-third  full  of  round  flint 
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pebbles,  If  to  2\  inches  in  diameter.  The  porcelain  lining  for  a  6  X  8-foot 
cylinder,  weighs  2,500  pounds;  costs  3 J  cents  per  pound;  lasts  3  to  4  years. 
The  machine  uses  800  pounds  of  pebbly  per  year  which  cost  $21  per  ton.  It 
works  intermittently  and  has  a  manhole  for  charging  and  discharging.  A  charge 
equal  to  800  to  1,600  pounds  is  ground  in  3  to  4  hours  with  the  machine  revolv- 
ing 20  revolutions  per  minute  and  using  20  horse  power.  The  heat  generated 
is  very  great  and  sometimes  causes  pebbles  to  split. 

Frisbee  Luoop  Mill. 

§  230.  This  mill  (see  Fig.  175),  consists  of  a  stationary  die  ring  or  tire  with 
horizontal  axis.    Two  small  rollers,  loosely  held,  are  driven  by  two  arms  around 


PIG.  175. — CROSS  SECTION  THROUGH  CENTER  OF  FRISBEE  LUCOP  MILL. 

AA,  Arm.  CO.  SheU.  FF.   Fan  blades.    H.    Feed  opening.      00.  Discharge. 

BB.  Driven.      DD.  Discs.  QG.  Ring.  KK.  Wedge  bolts.      RR.  Rolls. 

inside  the  tire;  their  speed  is  such  that  centrifugal  force  acts  energetically,  doing 
the  work  of  crushing  between  the  rollers  and  the  tire. 

The  machine  is  run  wet  with  two  screen  discs,  one  on  each  side,  or  it  is  run 
dry  with  exhaust  fans,  with  or  without  screens.  A  separate  suction  fan  may  be 
used.  There  are  four  sizes  of  mill :  16,  20,  24  and  30  inches.  The  24-inch  mill 
has  a  die  ring  of  rolled  steel,  24  inches  inside  diameter,  6  inches  face,  and  3  inches 
thick.  The  rollers  are  8  inches  diameter,  6  inches  face  and  weigh  80  poimds 
each.  The  centrifugal  force  is  6,400  pounds  when  running  at  300  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  the  mill  grinds  1  ton  of  quartz  or  3  tons  of  soft  material  per 
hour  through  a  60-mesh  screen,  using  15  to  18  horse  power.  The  20-inch  mill 
makes  600  revolutions  per  minute,  grinds  i  ton  per  hour  through  60  mesh,  using 
8  horse  power.  A  30-inch  wet  mill,  running  at  300  revolutions  per  minute, 
crushes  4  tons  of  New  Jersey  bluestone  rock  per  hour  through  a  40-mesh  screen, 
using  12  horse  power.  Data  on  wear,  water,  and  size  of  feed  are  not  given. 
The  wear  will  probably  take  place  more  on  the  lower  part  of  the  die  ring  than 
on  the  upper,  due  to  the  action  of  gravity.  It  is  claimed  that  the  mill  is  puit- 
able  for  quartz  ores  of  all  kinds  whore  pulverization  to  40  or  60  mesh  is  needed. 
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The  Griffin  Centrifugal  Stamp  Mill. 


§  231 


§231.  This  mill  (see  Pig.  176),  consists  of  a  cylindrical  ring  or  die,  30 
inches  inside  diameter,  6  inches  face,  and  2  inches  thick,  with  horizontal  axis 
and  three  corrugated  rolls  or  stamps,  12  inches  diameter,  6  inches  face.    These 


fig.  176.— griffin  centrifugal  stamp  mill  with  front  case  and  screen 

REMOVED. 


stamps  weigh  110  pounds;  are  cast  chrome  steel,  with  2-inch  thick  cylindrical 
shell,  having  a  4-inch  hole  in  the  center  and  a  set  of  eight  teeth  or  stamp  shoes, 
2  inches  long,  2  inches  wide  and  6  inches  face.  The  space  between  the  teetli  or 
shoes  is  about  2|  inches  at  the  outside.  These  stamps  are  mounted  with  a 
loose  fit,  on  loose  shafts,  3  inches  in  diameter  and  about  10  inches  long.  The 
three  shafts  are  mounted  between  two  three-armed  spiders  keyed  to  central  hori- 
zontal driving  shaft,  one  spider  at  each  end  of  the  machine.  The  bearings  are 
so  constructed  that  they  compel  the  shaft  and  its  stamp  to  gyrate  about  the 
main  shaft,  preventing  them  from  lagging  or  hurrjring,  allowing  the  stamp  to 
be  forced  out  against  the  die  by  centrifugal  force,  but  preventing  the  stamp  at 
the  top  of  the  revolution  from  tumbling  toward  the  center  when  at  rest  or 
slowly  revolving. 

On  the  discharge  side  are  three  scrapers  riveted  to  the  spider  ring.  The 
scrapers  are  plough  shaped  and  cause  the  pulverized  material,  whether  wet  or 
dry,  to  pass  through  the  screen.  On  the  feed  side  are  three  spouts,  each  one  in 
advance  of  a  stamp,  providing  a  continuous  food  around  the  whole  circle.  These 
three  spouts  are  fed  by  an  axial  feed  hopper  and  some  form  of  automatic  feeder 
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outside.  The  screening  surface  is  a  disc  34  inches  diameter  and  is  held  in  place 
by  a  front  case^  closed  all  around^  and  discharging  at  the  bottom.  The  die 
ring  or  tire  is  held  in  a  shell  of  cast  iron,  having  feet  with  which  to  bolt  it  to  the 
foundation.  It  is  in  halves  which  are  flanged  and  bolted  together  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  die.  The  central  shaft  of  the  machine  is  driven  by  a  pulley 
and  provided  with  a  fly  wheel;  80  revolutions  of  the  machine  per  minute  gets 
contact  between  the  stamps  and  the  die  at  the  top  of  the  circle.  At  190  revolu- 
tions of  the  pulley,  its  capacity  is  7^  tons  per  hour  of  copper  matte  from  1|  inches 
in  size  t6  ^  inch.    It  requires  30  horse  power. 

EdQB  BUNl^BS. 

§  232.  These  mills,  sometimes  also  called  Edge  stone  mills,  have  vertical  roll- 
ers running  in  a  circular  enclosure  with  a  stone  or  iron  base  or  die.  Of  them 
there  are  two  classes:  (a)  Those  in  which  the  rollers  gyrate  around  a  central 
axis,  rolling  upon  the  die  as  they  go.  The  Chili  mill  is  the  parent  of  mUls  of 
this  class,  (b)  Those  in  which  the  enclosure  or  pan  revolves  and  the  rollers 
placed  on  a  fixed  axis  are  in  turn  revolved  by  the  pan. 

The  action  of  the  Edge  runner  combines  true  grinding  or  abrasion  with  true 
rolling  or  pressure.  The  center  of  the  roller  is  rolling  upon  the  fragments 
while  the  two  margins  are  sliding  upon  them;  the  outer  is  sliding  forward,  the 
inner  backward.  The  nearer  the  margin  the  greater  is  the  grinding  action.  It 
can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that,  with  light  weight  rollers,  the  rolling  action, 
by  supporting  the  weight  of  the  roller,  impedes  the  grinding^  and  that  a  roller, 
with  the  central  part  cut  away,  would  grind  more  rapidly  than  the  usual  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  narrow,  heavy  weight  wheels,  where  the  pressure  per 
square  inch  is  very  high,  the  rolling  action  is  probably  fully  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  grinding.  For  example  T,  A.  Blake  has  reported  that  he  tripled  the  capacity 
by  making  the  runners  narrower,  thereby  increasing  the  weight  per  square  inch. 

The  Chilian  form  was  originally  used  as  a  coarse  grinder  to  prepare  the  ores 
for  the   arrastra.    The  modem  forms,  however,  have  been  used  as  fine  grinders. 

At  Guanaxuato,  Mexico,  there  is  an  example  of  the  primitive  form,  consisting 
of  a  single  roller  of  iron  or  stone,  rolling  upon  a  journal  on  a  short  horizontal 
arm  attached  to  and  revolving  with  a  vertical  spindle.  This  short  arm  passes 
through  the  spindle  and  forms  the  long  arm  by  which  one  mule  oprates  the 
mill.  The  roller  is  5.51  feet  in  diameter,  1.25  feet  face  with  an  iron  tire  4 
inches  thick.  It  rolls  in  an  annular  gutter  1.62  feet  wide,  paved  with  iron. 
The  mill  ground  91^  tons  per  week,  to  pass  through  a  brass  wire  screen,  having 
holes  0.5  or  0.6  inch  diameter,  at  a  cost  of  56.79  cents  per  ton. 

At  the  Haile  gold  mine.  North  Carolina,  a  modern  Chili  mill,  shown  in  Fig. 
177,  was  used.  It  had  two  rollers  each  4  feet  diameter,  8  inches  face,  weighing 
about  one  ton,  with  hard  white-iron  tires,  8  inches  thick.  The  distance  from 
outside  to  outside  of  the  rollers  was  50  inches.  The  central  shaft  made  40 
revolutions  per  minute,  being  driven  by  overhead  beveled  gears  and  horizontal 
pulleys.  Its  capacity  per  24  hours  was  90  tons  of  hard,  tough  quartzite  crushed 
from  i  inch  diameter  through  40  mesh.  A  trommel  was  used  and  the  oversize 
was  returned  by  an  elevator.  Of  soft  ores,  240  tons  per  24  hours  have  been 
crushed.  The  wear  was  12  pounds  of  iron  per  ton  of  ore.  The  quality  of  crush- 
ing is  diown  by  the  following  sizing  test:  On  40  mesh,  8.30% ;  through  40  on 
50  mesh,  5.01%  ;  through  50  on  60  mesh,  1.09%  ;  through  60  on  70  mesh,  3.32%  ; 

through  70  on  80  mesh, % ;  through  80  on  90  mesh,  1.66% ;  through  90 

on  100  mesh,  1.66% ;  through  100  mesh,  78.9fiL%. 

C.  W.  (Joodale  reports  an  experiment  in  Montana  in  crushing  jig  middlings 
through  a  100-mesh  screen.    The  mill  was  8  feet  in  diameter,  had  two  rollers. 
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with  16-inch  face,  weighing  ten  tons  each  and  making  12  revolutions  per  minute. 
They  crushed  1^  tons  per  hour.  The  speed  of  crushing  was  limited  by  inefficient 
discharge. 

The  Edge  runner,  when  grinding  clay,  has  a  die  perforated  with  holes  through 
which  the  crushed  material  is  discharged.  The  holes  are  i  inch  diameter  for 
hard  fireclays  and  larger  for  more  plastic  clays.  The  Edge  runner  is  used  in 
powder  mills,  and  the  rollers  are  held  up  from  contact  with  the  dies  to  avoid 
striking  fire.  In  slow  running  Edge  runners  the  custom  has  sometimes  been 
adopted  of  having  the  rollers  at  different  distances  from  the  center  to  distribute 
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FIG.   177. — SECTION  OF  CHILI  MILL. 


the  work  over  a  larger  die.  In  fast  running  machines  this  would  imbalance  the 
machine  and  is  not  therefore  adopted. 

The  E.  P.  Allis  Co.  make  an  Edge  runner  in  which  the  rollers  are  constructed 
on  the  caster  principle  so  that  they  will  adjust  themselves  automatically. 

Chili  mills  with  three  rollers,  made  by  L.  C.  Trent  &  Co.,  are  used  in  Mill  49. 
A  6-foot  mill,  weighing  about  25  tons,  takes  the  ore  whi^h  has  been  crushed  to 
J  inch  by  breakers  and  rolls,  and  reduces  it  to  60  mesh  at  the  rate  of  92.5  tons 
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in  24  hours  when  running  at  35  revolutions  per  minute  or  62.5  tons  when  run- 
ning at  22i  revolutions. 

Wethey*  increased  the  capacity  of  a  Trent  Chili  mill  25%  by  using  moving 
feed  spouts  which  delivered  the  ore  continuously  in  front  of  each  roller  instead 
of  at  a  fixed  point. 

The  following  sizing  tests  show  the  quality  of  work  done  by  a  5-foot  Trent 
Chili  mill  on  oxidized  ore,  mainly  quartz,  crushed  to  pass  through  a  30-mesh 
sieve  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  hour. 


Before  CruBhing. 

After  Chnishing. 

On  4  medx  (over  8.99  mm.) 

,'00 

8.00 
28.55 
14.60 
10.85 
7.15 
9.45 
4.60 
20.50 

0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.611 
18.781 
18.864 
07.864 

Through  4  od  6  m<^iAi  (8-99  to9t79mm.)T.tt*  •t«..«.tt 

Through  0  on  10  mesh  (2.79  to  9.01  mm.) 

Through  10  on  14  meeh  (2.01  to  1 .40  mm.). 

Throucrh  14  on  20  mAnh  f  1  -40  to  O.oo  mm.  i 

'Rurough  20 on  80 mesh  (0-99  to Ot91  mm.)... *....• ... 

Through  80  on  60  mesh  (0-61  to  0.25  mm.'). 

Through  60  on  120  mesh  (0.25  to  0.119  mm.). 

Through  120  mesh  (0.119  to  0  mm.^. 

Total 

100.00 

100.000 

A  very  friable  lead  and  silver  ore  crushed  by  15X9-inch  Blake  breaker,  30Xf 
14-inch  rolls  set  at  f  inch  and  a  5-foot  Chili  mill  running  at  40  revolutions  per 
minute  to  pass  through  an  8-mesh  screen  at  the  rate  of  4  tons  per  hour  gave  the 
following: 


After  the  BoUs. 

After  the  ChUi 
MUl. 

-  Thmnffh  1  on  4  mAoh  /8R.4  tn  8  99  mm.V 

89.869 
7.817 
2.814 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 

o.mo 

0.000 
0.000 
7.910 
11.481 
11.809 
09.297 

Throuffh  4on  6  mesh  (8-90  to  2-79  mt>^.V  .-^. ...-...-- 

Throiiffh  A  on  10  mflflh  (4.79  to  9.01  mm.). ........... 

Through  10  on  14  mesh  (2.01  to  1 .40  mm.). 

Through  14  on  20  mesh  (1.40  to  0.99  mm.S' 

Through  20  on  80  m<^h  (<^r99  U>  o  61  mm.),  r ........ . 

T%rouffh  80  mesh  (0.61  to  0  mm.^ 

Ttotal 

100.000 

100.000 

The  Bbyan  Bolleb  Quabtz  Mill. 

§  233.  This  is  an  Edge  stone  mill,  with  three  rollers.  The  mill  is  made  in 
two  sizes,  4-foot  and  5-foot  diameter  of  pan.     The  former  is  shown  in  Fig.  178. 

A  stationary  cylindrical  center  post  stands  up  in  the  middle  of  the  pan,  to 
the  top  of  which  is  keyed  a  branching  support,  which  carries  the  two  boxes  of  the 
horizontal  driving  shaft.  Below  this  is  fastened  the  horizontal  bevel  gear  which 
receives  power  from  the  pinion.  Still  lower  is  fastened  the  revolving  table 
which  carries  the  three  journals  of  the  rollers.  The  table  is  capable  of  vertical 
adjustment  to  compensate  for  the  wear  of  the  rollers.  The  rollers  are  joumalled 
into  the  table  with  ball  and  socket  journals.  After  each  roller  are  three  steel 
arms  carrying  wire  brushes  to  distribute  the  pulp.  These  may  be  made  to  assist 
or  retard  the  discharge  of  pulp.  Roller  tires  of  rolled  steel  are  used  and  can 
be  replaced  when  worn  out.  The  die  ring  is  made  of  annular  sections,  also 
replaceable,  in  ten  parts  for  the  five-foot  mill,  in  eight  for  the  four-foot.  Amal- 
gamated plates  when  used  are  placed  around  the  conical  base  of  the  center  post. 
Table  153  shows  details.    The  4-foot  mill  is  also  made  sectional. 

•  Eng.  and  Miin.  Jnur.,  Vol.  LXVin.,  (1900),  p.  8 
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TABLE   153. — ^BBYAN   MILL. 


§  233 


SIseor 

Bevolutio'8 

of  Table 
per  Minute. 

Capacity 
Hours. 

Hollers. 

Weight 

of  each 

B.)Uer 

Tira 

Total 
Weight 

WaterUsed 
per  Hour. 

Horse 

Diameter 
of  Pan. 

Width  of 
Face. 

Weight  of 
Each. 

Power 
Required. 

Feet 
6 
4 

40 
60 

Tons. 
»to86 
12  to  90 

Inches. 
44 

Inches. 
7 

Pounds. 
8,660 
1,5800 

Founds. 
875 

Pounds. 
1,750 
1400 

OaUons. 
400  to  1,000 
800  to  760 

10 

5 

This  mill  is  especially  adapted  to  crushing  jig  middlings,  and  it  is  also 
claimed  to  work  well  in  crushing  gold  ores  preparatory  to  amalgamation. 

Mill  26  uses  three  5-foot  Bryan  mills  with  three  rollers,  each  weighing  3,800 
pounds,  making  37  revolutions  per  minute.  Each  mill  crushes  24  tons  in  24 
hours.    They  are  fed  by  Tulloch  feeders  with  jig  middlings  through  3  mesh.  No. 


PIG.  178. — ^PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  BRYAN  MILL  WITH  THE  SCREENS  AND  PART  OF 

CASING    REMOVED. 

12  B.  W.  G.  wire,  and  on  14  mesh,  No.  22  wire,  or  in  size  0.224  to  0.043  inches. 
The  die  ring  is  made  of  chilled  cast  iron,  outer  diameter  28f  inches,  inner  diame- 
ter 21J  inches,  thickness  6  inches,  weight  1,540  pounds.  It  costs  5  cents  per 
pound  and  lasts  10  weeks,  crushing  1,700  tons.  The  wear  is  0.906  pound  per 
ton,  or  4.53  cents  per  ton.  The  roller  tires  are  attached  by  wooden  wedges. 
Both  chilled  cast  iron  and  rolled  steel  have  been  tried.  The  outer  diameter  of 
tires  is  44  inches,  inner  diameter  36  inches,  width  of  face  7  inches.  The  three 
tires  weigh  3,268  pounds.  Chilled  cast  iron  costs  5  cents  per  pound  and  lasts 
115  days  or  2,760  tons.  The  wear  is  1.18  pounds  per  ton,  or  6.91  cents  per  ton. 
Steel  tires  weigh  the  same,  cost  8.25  cents  per  pound,  last  190  days  or  4,560  tons. 
The  wear  is  0.7166  pound  per  ton,  or  5.911  cents  per  ton.     Repairs  other  than 
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dies  and  tires  amount  to  $300  per  year  for  each  mill  or  3.425  cents  per  ton. 
The  screen  is  30-me6h  brass  cloth.  No.  30  B.  W.  G.  wire,  making  the  net  size  of 
hole  0.0213  inch.  The  area  of  screens  is  14X36  inches,  and  there  are  two  of 
them  in  each  mill.  A  set  costs  $1.40  and  lasts  5  days  or  120  tons.  The  cost  is 
1.166  cents  per  ton.  Collecting  the  items^  we  have  the  following  cost  per 'ton: 
Boiler  shells,  5.911  cents;  die  rings,  4.53  cents;  repairs,  3.425  cents;  screen, 
1.166  cents;  total  for  wear  and  repairs,  15.032  cents;  power  (estimated),  4.14 
cents;  total  cost,  19.172  cents.  It  should  be  said  that  this  mill  is  located  where 
freights  are  high.  The  power  required  is  7^  indicated  horse  power.  The  pulp 
goes  to  vanners. 

Mill  26  has  compared  the  Huntington  and  the  Bryan  types  and  found  that 
the  capacity  and  power  are  the  same.  They  both  crushed  about  1  ton  per  hour 
through  30-mesh  wire  cloth  screen.  The  Bryan  mill  is  more  reliable  than  thr 
Huntington,  The  Huntington  mill  requires  much  closer  attention  than  the 
Bryan,  as  it  is  much  more  easily  deranged  by  irregularities  of  feed  or  water. 
The  wear  is  much  higher  and  more  uneven  with  the  Huntington  than  with  the 
Bryan.  The  former  is  liable  to  more  stoppages  and  loss  of  time  than  the  latter. 
The  former  throws  away,  when  worn,  509©  of  the  wearing  parts,  the  latter  only 
25%. 

E.  A.  H.  Tays"^  has  given  comparative  results  of  the  work  of  stamps  and  a 
Bryan  mill  in  crushing  and  amalgamating  a  gold  ore.  One  month^s  record  was 
as  follows: 


Batteries  No.  1 
aod  9  (10  Stamps). 


Batteries  No.  8 
and  4  (10  Stamps). 


4-Foot  Biyati 
Mill. 


Average  value  of  ore  per  ton , 

•*  "     **  taUlnffs  per  ton 

» of  extraction , 

Idurlng  month , 

Amalgam  taken  from  mortars,  in  Troy  ounces. 
«^  *•        **    apron  plates,  in  Troy 

Total  amalgam.  In  Troy  oonoee 

Approodmate  Tame  of  amalgam 

Peraentage  of  amalgam  caught  in  mortar. . . 


$18.00 
14.09 


098.672 
796.998 


181.78 


m% 


614 


996.9400 
017.6817 


so. as 

n,4bjL 
606 

417.96 
1499.18 


1,788.000 

99,700.49 

67.88 


1,848.6886 
60.99 


1,647.09 
97.09 


Batteries  No.  1  and  2  used  round  punched  tin  screens  equivalent  to  10-mesh 
wire  screens;  3  and  4  also  used  tin  screens  but  ecmivalent  to  20-mesh  wire 
screens;  the  Bryan  mill  used  Russia  iron  slot  punched  screens  equivalent  to  30- 
mesh  wire.  The  tin  screens  had  a  percentage  of  opening  of  about  44%  while 
the  slotted  screen  had  only  about  17%.  Tin  or  fine  wire  screens  did  not  have 
the  requisite  strength  to  stand  the  blows  of  coarse  rock  in  the  Bryan  mill.  All 
the  stamps  dropped  7  inches  and  the  height  of  discbarge  was  10  inches.  Sizing 
tests  of  ^e  tailings  were  as  follows: 


Batteries 
No.  land 9. 

Batteries 
No.  8and4. 

Bryan  Mm. 

niroughOOon  40me8b 

"      40  "   60     "     

"       60  "    60     »•     

"       60  "    80     "     

"       80  '*100     "     

"     lOOmesh 

0.M88 
0.8185 
1.9197 
8.8866 
17.8000 
77.0778 

7.6989 
84.9979 

0.£86 
1.6488 
8.4860 
7.9010 
6.6700 
79.7767 

This  was  an  old  style  mill  in  which  a  pan  above,  keyed  to  the  vertical  shaft, 
rested  on  top  of  the  rollers.    Power  was  applied  by  a  horizontal  belt  passing 
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around  this  pan.  A  ring  on  the  underside  of  the  pan  served  to  take  the  wear . 
where  the  pan  traveled  upon  the  rollers.  Weights  were  put  in  the  pan  to  help 
the  crushing.  A  new  ring  weighing  560  pounds  and  3  new  tires  weighing  1,350 
pounds  total  were  worn  in  156  days  to  101  and  235  pounds  re^ectively  and 
were  discarded.  Dies  weighing  994  pounds  were  worn  to  497  pounds  in  the  same 
time  and  were  put  back.  The  Bryan  mill  cost  for  iron  and  screens  $0,175  per 
ton,  while  the  stamps  cost  for  iron  and  screens  only  $0.06  per  ton.  This  is  due 
to  the  low  cost  of  iron  for  stamps.  The  actual  wear  of  irou  in  156  days  was 
3,400  pounds  for  10  stamps  and  only  2,904  pounds  for  the  Bryan  miU.  To 
wear  evenly  the  Bryan  mill  has  to  be  babbitted  periodically  to  keep  it  running 
true. 

Langley's  Impboved  Dry  Cbushbb. 

§  234.  This  is  a  double  Edge  stone  mill,  consisting  of  a  pan  with  two  rollers 
above  and  a  pan  with  four  rollers  below.  These  parts  are  combined  as  follows: 
The  vertical  main  shaft  passes  down  through  a  hole  in  the  upper  horizontal 
roller  shaft,  which  is  fixed.  The  upper  pan  is  keyed  to  the  main  shaft  The 
four  lower  rollers  are  mounted,  two  on  each  end  of  a  single  shaft  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  under  side  of  the  upper  pan  by  bracket  hangers.  The  upper 
pan  and  the  lower  rollers  revolve  therefore  with  the  shaft.  The  upper  rollers 
are  revolved  on  fixed  horizontal  axis  by  contact  with  their  pan. 

The  upper  rollers  weigh  15  cwt.  (1,680  pounds)  each,  with  faces  10  inches 
wide.  The  lower  rollers  each  weigh  10  cwt.  (1,120  pounds)  to  which  may  be 
added  as  much  of  the  weight  of  the  upper  pan  and  rollers  as  is  desired,  the  upper 
pan  being  partially  supported  by  adjustable  rods. 

Material  from  the  Blake  breaker  is  crushed  in  the  upper  pan  down  to  the  size 
of  shot,  the  lower  pan  then  brings  it  down  to  75  mesh  if  desired.  The  mill 
crushes  3  tons  per  hour  through  50  mesh,  consuming  8  to  10  horse  power. 

The  Sohbanz  Mill. 

§  235.  This  mill  acts  in  a  manner  similar  to  rolls  in  that  it  crushes  ore  by 
pressure.  Its  construction  (see  Figs.  179a  and  1796),  reminds  one  somewhat  of 
the  Chili  mill,  but  it  entirely  avoids  the  grinding  action  of  that  machine. 

The  mill  consists  of  a  revolving  annular  horizontal  plate  a  with  inner  diameter 
of  450  mm.,  outer  diameter  1,000  mm.  and  50  mm.  thick,  weighing  412  kilos. 
The  plate  is  slightly  conical,  sloping  outward  1  in  10.  It  makes  12  to  14  revolu- 
tions of  the  disc  per  minute  and  is  driven  by  beveled  gears  RB'  which  reduce 
the  speed  4  to  1. 

Three  truncated  cones  on/z  with  axes  at  120**  with  each  other,  rest  upon  the 
disc  with  their  apexes  inward.  They  have  large  bases  750  mm.  and  small  bases 
475  mm.  diameter  respectively  and  275  mm.  slant  length.  They  revolve  30  to 
36  times  per  minute  on  shafts  X  hinged  on  adjustable  pins  H  at  the  center  and 
the  compression  springs  P  are  applied  at  the  outer  ends.  These  cones  consist 
of  permanent  cores  mounted  on  shafts,  with  bearings  at  each  e^d  and  wearing 
shoes  or  shells  weighing  198  kilos  each,  which  are  fastened  on  the  cores  by  draw 
bolts  and  are  55  nmi.  thick. 

The  three  cones  treat  the  ore  successively,  the  ore  being  fed  in  front  of  the 
first  cone  x.  Each  is  pressed  down  by  a  spring  P  upon  the  revolving  plate 
with  greater  force  than  its  predecessor.  Thus  the  particles  which  fail  to  be 
crushed  by  the  first  cone  may  be  comminuted  by  the  second  or  by  the  third. 

Jets  of  water  play  upon  each  cone  or  upon  the  disc  behind  each  cone  anQ  wash 
away  the  finer  portions  that  have  been  sufficiently  craved.  Behind  the  first 
and  second  cones  and  their  water  jet  are  scrapers  to  bring  the  ore  toward  tiie 
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center  in  front  of  the  next  cone,  counteracting  the  effect  of  the  water.    The  mill 
has  no  screen  and  requires  a  trommel  to  return  the  oversize. 


CScale  /«o) 


TIG.   179a. — SECTION  OF  SOHBANZ  MILL. 


OScde  Vm) 


FIG.    1795. — ^PLAN   OF   8CHRANZ   MILL. 


The  mill  is  reported  as  crushing  1,460  kilograms  per  hour,  of  stuff  through  8 
«m  3  mm.,  using  97  liters  of  water  per  minute  and  3  to  3^  horse  power,  yielding 
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the  sizes  here  given :  3.2  to  2.4  mm.,  6.95% ;  2.4  to  1.6  mm.,  21.07% ;  1.6  to  0.9 
mm.,  26.27% ;  0.9  to  0.5  mm.,  16.92% ;  0.5  to  0.2  mm.,  15.81% ;  0.2  to  0  mm., 
12.98%.  For  other  sizing  tests,  see  Table  178.  The  mill  is  especially  adapted 
for  crushing  particles  below  15  mm.  It  does  not  work  so  advantageously  on 
larger  sizes.     Kunhardt  says  that  the  mill  is  not  satisfactory  above  8  mm. 

The  wear  found  at  Laurenberg***  in  crushing  through  8  on  2  mm.  jig  mid-  - 
dlings,  consisting  of  quartz,  spathic  iron,  galena,  blende,  etc.,  down  to  2  mm. 
and  less,  is  reported  as  follows:  The  three  cones,  weighing  each  198  kilograms, 
wore  in  982  days  of  10  hours  each,  from  60  mm.  thick  to  9,  16  and  '24  mm. 
respectively.  The  disc  weighing  412  kilos  wore  in  613  days  of  10  hours  from 
50  mm.  to  15  mm.  thick.  By  computation  the  wear  per  ton  of  1,000  kilos  may 
be  obtained  as  follows: 


Metal  Left  Ud- 
coDBumed. 

Tonon,SSo£!oB. 

IMflo 

KilOB. 

986.5 
161.7 

KUos. 
O.0B14 
0.0806 

niree  cones 

IVrtai 

O.OOOO 

This  is  equal  to  0.1217  pounds  of  steel  worn  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  A  sec- 
ond instance  is  given  in  the  same  article,  of  the  wear  when  crudiing  softer  ore« 
which  is  0.035  kilo  per  l,000-kilo8  ton  or  0.0718  pound  per  2,000-pound  ton. 

Thb  Eineead  Miu:*. 

§  236.  This  is  a  pan  mill  (see  Fig.  180),  with  convex  conical  bottom  or  die 
with  an  apex  angle  of  145^.  Upon  this  operates  a  muUer  or  shoe  with  gross 
weight  of  1,946  pounds,  which  has  two  parts,  both  concave  conical.  The  inner 
has  an  apex  angle  of  82^  and  a  corrugated  surface  with  which  to  begin  the 
crushing  upon  the  ^-inch  feed  lumps.  The  outer  part  is  a  much  flatter  cone  or 
153^  apex  angle  and  does  the  fine  crushing.  The  mill  acts  upon  a  gyratoiy 
principle.  It  has  a  spindle  attached  to  the  muller  which  gyrates  at  an  angle  of 
4®  away  from  the  the  vertical  line.  The  gyratory  action  gives  a  true  cru^ng 
between  the  shoe  and  die  at  the  center,  but  gives  crushing  modified  by  a  limited 
amount  of  grinding  between  the  fine  grinding  surfaces.  The  machine  has  tibe 
advantage  of  a  very  complete  redistribution  of  the  particles  after  each  nip. 
The  mill  is  adapted  for  crushing  gold  ores  preparatory  to  amalgamation  and 
also  for  crushing  jig  middlings. 

Its  capacity  is  15  tons  in  24  hours,  reduced  from  J-inch  diameter  through  40 
mesh  using  2  horse  power.  The  shoes  and  dies  are  of  crucible  steel.  The  outer 
shoes  for  fine  crushing  weigh  723  pounds,  the  inner  for  coarse  weigh  63  pounds. 
The  dies  are  in  three  parts:  the  coarse  crushing  die  at  the  center  weighs  97 
pounds,  the  fine  crushing  weighs  584  pounds  and  the  vertical  side  die  weighs 
238  pounds. 

This  mill  is  classified  among  roller  mills  because  of  its  action.  In  form  it 
would  appear  to  belong  with  the  amalgamating  pan. 

Thb  Huntington  Centrifugal  Bollsr  Mill. 

§  287.  This  mill  is  used  to  do  the  work  of  a  stamp  mill  in  emshinff  gold  CfteB, 
and  serves  as  a  fine  grinder  for  recrushing  jig  middlings.  It  is  especiiuly  adapted 
for  crashing  day^  ores. 

As  shown  in  Figs.  181a  and  181&,  it  works  upon  the  principle  of  Cornish 
lolls^  only  with  this  difFerence  that  the  angle  of  nip  is  much  more  acute,  the 
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pressure  is  probably  less  powerful  and  the  crushing  is  done  under  water  while 
rolls  crush  dry  or  at  most  in  a  running  stream  of  water. 

This  mill  crushes  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  steel  rollers  revolving  against  the 


no.    180. — HALT    BLSVATION    AND    HALP  SECTION  OF  THE  KINKSAD  MILL. 

inner  surface  of  a  heavy  horizontal  steel  ring  or  die.  The  rollers  are  suspended 
upon  rods  from  horizontal  arms  by  short  trunnions  allowing  a  swing  of  tne  rod 
and  roller  in  a  direction  radial  from  the  central  vertical  shaft    The  vertical 
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suspending  rod  is  provided  with  a  head  at  the  lower  end  and  the  roller  has  anti- 
friction washers,  babbitted  bearings  and  sleeve  permitting  free  rotation  upon  it. 
The  roller  therefore  takes  on  two  classes  of  motion,  namely,  gyration  around  the 
central  shaft  and  rotation  around  its  suspending  rod.  Theoretically,  the  pressure 
can  be  increased  indefinitely  by  increasing  the  speed  of  rotation,  but  practically 
the  available  pressure  is  limited  by  the  jar.  If  the  jar  was  overcome  it  would 
still  be  limited  by  strength  of  the  die  ring.    In  Table  154  the  centrifugal  force 

WRN 


has  been  computed  by  the  formula,*  F= 


2,933 


where  T7= weight  of  roller  in 


pounds;  B=radius  of  gyration  in  feet;  iV^=revolutions  of  central  shaft  per 
minute;  and  F=centrifugal  force  in  pounds. 


TABLE  154. — OBNTRIPUGAL  FOBOB. 


SizeofHilL 

Mean  Diameter 
of  Die  Ring. 

Average  Diam- 
eter of  Roller. 

Total  Weight 
of  RoUer  Avail- 
able for  Push. 

Revolutionaof 

Oentral  Shaft 

per  Minute. 

Radios  Of  Gyra- 
tion. ^ 

EilectiyePiuh 
of  Boiler. 

Feet. 
6 

Feet. 
8.88 
4.TO 
5.479 

Feet. 
1.819 
1.896 
1.584 

Pounds. 
470 
506 

617 

90 
70 
66 

Feet 
1.067 
1.677 
1.947 

Pounds. 
1,879 
1,418 
1,781 

Although  the  Huntington  mill  runs  on  the  principle  of  rolls,  it  does  not  have 
the  positive  spring  of  the  latter.  It  follows  that  it  must  be  even  more  carefully 
guarded  against  large  lumps.  It  is  fed  with  particles  not  larger  than  }  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  suspending  rods  incline  inward  and  downward,  causing  the  roller  to  be  \ 
inch  above  the  bottom  at  its  outer  edge  and  If  inches  above  the  bottom  at  its 
inner  edge  with  the  new  roller.  A  removable  annular  disc  or  false  bottom  of  cast 
iron  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  machine  to  take  the  wear.  The  roller  may 
be  raised  by  using  more  washers  above  the  head.  Mercury  is  fed  with  ore  on 
the  same  plan  as  in  the  stamp  mill.  An  adjustable  scraper  is  placed  in  front  of 
each  roller  to  break  up  the  inner  bank  and  throw  the  ore  in  front  of  the  roller. 

Since  the  machine  has  no  means  in  itself  of  automatic  control  of  a  feeder  and 
if  overfed  is  liable  to  choke,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  fed  at  a  regular  speed  by 
a  Hendy  Challenge  or  a  Tulloch  feeder  rim  independently.  The  feeding  is 
done  through  a  hopper  at  one  side. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  mill,  as  compared  with  gravity  stamps,  are: 
Low  first  cost,  less  freight  charges,  small  cost  of  erection,  small  amount  of  power 
and  that  it  is  also  a  good  amalgamator.  The  running  cost,  however,  is  high 
compared  with  rolls. 

C.  W.  Goodale****  says  that  good  judgment  is  necessary  to  get  satisfactory  re- 
sults ;  any  overcrowding  of  the  mill  causes  the  rollers  to  slip  which  soon  destroys 
the  circular  form;  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  extra  mill  owing  to  the  frequent 
stopping  for  repairs;  in  regard  to  screens  it  behaves  like  a  stamp  mill  with  high 
discharge,  that  is  to  say,  a  screen  can  be  used  that  is  larger  than  the  limiting  size 
sought. 

The  machine  runs  much  like  a  free  crushing  roll  and  hence  makes  much  less 
slimes  than  the  stamp  mill.  The  mill  is  made  in  three  sizes  (see  Tables  154, 
155  and  156),  Z\,  5  and  6  feet  in  diameter. 

•  From  Kent^B  "  Mech.  Eng.  Pocketbook,**  p.  4S8L 
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PIG.     ISla, — ^PEBSPECTIVE    VIEW    OF    THE     HUNTINGTON     MILL    WITH    SCREENS 

REMOVED. 


FIG.   1816. — HALF  SECTION  AND  HALF  ELEVATION  OF  THE  HUNTINGTON  MILL, 
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TABLE   155. — ^FBASEB  A   CHALMEBS   FIOUBES   ON   HUNTINGTON   HILL. 


SIseofMm. 

Weight 

^£i^^r 

Water  Used 
per  Hour. 

Horsepower. 

BevoluUons 
per  Minute. 

Size  of  Feed. 

Screen  Used 

Feet 
6 

Pounds. 
8,000 
15,000 
84,000 

Tods. 
18 

86 

Gallons. 

760 

1,000  to  1,800 

4 

6 
8 

00 
70 
66 

Inches. 

«-o 

40  mesh. 

TABLE  156. — FBA8EB  A  OHALHEBS  TABLE  OF  DIMENSIONS  AND  WEIGHTS. 


Siie 

Die  Ring. 

Average 

Outside 

Diameter 

of  Boilers. 

Rollers. 

Weieht 

RoUer 
ShelL 

False 
Bottom. 

of 
MIU. 

Inside 
Diameter. 

Thick- 
ness. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Feet. 
6 

Ft.  In. 
8   4 
4    0 
«T0|>....6    5 
iBottomS   6^ 

Inches. 

Inches. 
8 

Pounds. 
803 
663 

088 

Inches. 
10 

Inches. 
6 
6 

Pounds. 
166 

m 

855 

840 
786 

1,105 

Tabulated  data  from  the  mills  visited  is  given  in  Tables  157  to  169. 
life  of  false  bottoms  is  about  a  year. 


The 


TABLE    157.— 
Abbreyiatlons.-J.M.=Jig  middUngs;  J. 


PURPOSE,    POWER   AND   CAPAOITY. 
,T.=  Jig  tailings;  No.=number;  Th.=Through;  T.T.sTMdetalUiiga. 


Mm 

No. 

Number 
of 

Used. 

Size 
of 
Ma- 
chine 

Number 
of  Rollers 
in  Each 
Machine. 

Revolu- 
tions 

Minifte. 

Feed 
Material. 

Feed 
Size. 

Product 

chine  per 
84  Horn. 

(6)81 
87 

8 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Ftot. 

6 
6 
5 
5 

5 

00 

75 

68 

65 

65 

00 
104 
70 
7i 

J.T.andJ.M. 

J.T. 

J.M. 

J.M. 

J.M. 

J.M. 

J.M. 

J.M. 

J.T.  and  T.T. 

Mm. 
^tol8meeh 

&88to0 

5to8 

8«to0 

8Kto0 

4.76  too 

4.76  too 

4.76  too 

3to40mesh 

6 

8 

TIl  0.68  nun.:  to  No.  8 

hydraulic  clanifler. 

To  four  7-belt  Wood- 

Th.  8  mm. ;  to  No.  1  hy- 
draulic classifler. 

Th.  lU  mm.;  to  No.  8 
hydrauUo  classifler. 

Th.  Si^i  nun.;  to  No.  8 
hy<bitulic  dsssiiler. 

Th.  8.18  mm.;  to  jigs. 

m  8.18  mm.;  toigs. 

Th.  8.18 muL;  to  igs. 

Through  0.48  mm.;  to 
No.  5  trommeL 

■^ 

(0)88 

88 

80 

(<i)44 
4)44 

(a)  81 
00 
100 

15.8 

88 
84 
40 

4**" 

(a)  10  tons  in  10  hours.    (6)  Repairs  other  than  tires,  rolls  and  screens,  $100  per  year,    (c)  One  man  f,   

rolls,  feeders,  Huntington,  and  trommels,    (d)  Letter  from  F.  O.  Goggln  to  Fraser  &  Chalmen.    This  mill  no 


longer  I 


I  them. 


TABLE  158. — ^DIB  RINOS  AND  ROLLER  SHELLS. 


MiU 
No. 

Piece. 

[MateriaL 

T6tal 

Wright* 

New. 

Ck)8t,  New. 

Sell,01d, 
per  Ton. 

Life. 

GroM 

81 

Ring 

Rolled  steel 

44               M 

Pounds. 
400 
800 

S88.00 

$8.00 
1.00 

6 
4 

Tons. 

..3... 

3.080 

SRdbers 

87 

Ring 

4glS)ler8  . 

88 

?RSte«:!;;;;:;: 

RoUed  Steel 

Steel 

848.40  lUgUcago 
$65.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

f. 

4 

6 

4 
86 
18 

"'Xooo* 

8,600 
7,660 
8^680 
8,600 
8,800 

8.8 

88 

Ring 

880 
660 
610 
660 

4Rober8 

?fe5^- 

80 

RoUed  steel 

(Tast  steel 

.••••••••. 

86 

Ring 

4Roklers 
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TABLB   159. — B0BEBN8. 

Abbraviatioiia.^R  SLsBuhr  slot;  a  to  o.=oenter  to  center;  Hor.  SLsHorisontal  slot;  Hor.  8t  B.  81.a 
HOrtemtal  staggered  buhr  slot;  iii.=inch;  B.  I.  Pl.=Riia8ia  iron  plato;  St.  Pl.=SteeI  plate. 


No. 
tl 


MAtartal. 


Thick- 


Hole. 


Area  of 

each 
Screen 


Ooet 
per  Set 


Life. 


Life. 


Cost  per 
Ton. 


Plate... 


B.  81.,  0.086x0.875  in.  (0.88x0.5  nini.)  A 
in.  apart. 


Inches. 
0x21 


fl.67 


DajB. 


Tons. 
180 


Gents. 
1.806 


m  atn.... 

8t.n... 
stn... 

RLPL. 
(a) 


0.066 


0.040 
0.096 


O.0B7 


0.079  hi.  (8  mm.)  round  holes,  A  m-  c. 

SIot8,'0.050xlU  in.  (1.6x88.1  mm.) 

HorSl.,  O.lxH  in.  (8.6x19.5  mm.)  M  in- 

Hor.  St'  B.  81.,  0.01710.875  hi.  (0.48x0.5 
nam.)(6) 


0x30 


9x30 


3.88 


94  to  86 


4 
14 


240  to  860 

860 
1,400 


1.406to0.000 


(o)  Since  wrltiog  the  above  a  diagonal  slotted  screen  has  been  substituted.  It  is  0.0607  inch  thick  and 
has  boles  0.0815x0.465  inch  (0.65x11 .8  mm.).  The  percentage  of  openini;  ia  14.88  per  cent  This  lasts  15  shifts  of  13 
iKKirB  each  and  keeps  its  slxe  excellently  until  worn  out  by  bursting  through,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the 
buhr  punched  screen.  Wire  screens  were  found  to  choke  in  the  Huntington  mill,  whUe  these  thick  heavy 
■oreena  do  notw  Tho  latter  tried  in  the  stamp  mill  gave  trout>le  from  choking.  The  buhr  slot  screen  when 
worn  out  had  an  opening  about  0.080  inch  wide  and  about  8  per  cent,  opening.  (6)  Thia  screen  has  4.80  per 
cent  of  opening. 

The  following  figures  on  the  estimated  cost  of  crushing  by  a  Huntington  mill 
are  given.  Since  the  items  may  vary  widely,  it  is  obvious  that  these  figures 
ehonld  not  be  too  generally  applied. 

The  estimated  cost  per  ton  for  a  d^-foot  mill  crushing  through  ^V^^^^h  (0.63- 
mm.)  screen  at  the  rate  of  16  tons  per  24  hours  is:*  Die  ring,  2.303  cents  per 
ton;  rollers,  3.939;  power  ($40  per  308  days  at  15  tons  per  day),  0.865;  screens, 
1.308;  attendance  (jV  i^^n  at  $3),  2.000;  repairs,  oil,  etc.  ($100  per  year), 
2.165;  total,  12.579  cents  per  ton. 

The  estimated  cost  per  ton  for  a  5-foot  mill  crushing  through  0.1  inch 
(24  mm.)  at  the  rate  of  100  tons  per  24  hours  is  if  Die  ring,  1.447  cents  per  ton ; 
rollers,  2.200;  power  ($40  per  308  days  at  100  tons  per  day),  0.129;  screens, 
0.939;  attendance  (^  man  at  $3),  0.300;  repairs,  oil,  etc.  ($100  per  year), 
2.165;  total,  7.180  cents  per  ton. 

The  Butte  and  Boston  mill,  Butte,  Montana,  found  the  cost  to  be  8.8  cents  per 
ton  exclusive  of  power,  as  against  4.2  cents  per  ton  for  rolls  at  the  Colorado 
Smelting  &  Mining  Co.  mill.*** 

A  3i-foot  Huntington  mill,  running  at  90  revolutions  per  minute,  gave,  when 
crushing  ^inch  conglomerate  gravel  in  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mill  through 
two  screens  i  inch  and  one  screen  -ft  inch  diameter  round  holes,  a  product  which 
by  sizing  yielded:  On  10  mesh,  4.8% ;  through  10  on  16  mesh,  22.2% ;  through 
16  on  80  mesh,  43.0% ;  through  30  on  60  mesh,  15.1% ;  through  60  on  100  mesh, 
7.2% ;  flirough  100  mesh,  7.7%.  The  wear  of  iron  was  1.06  pounds  per  ton  of 
gravel  ground.    Table  160  shows  a  few  capacities  from  other  sources.'^    All 

TABLB   160. — OAPAOITIBS. 


— 

MIU 

Diameter. 

Berolii- 
tioDB  per 
MlnuU: 

Screen. 

C^apadty 
Kurs. 

Onater  Mine  (a> 

regt. 

5 
5 
5 

60  to  66 
60 

'  «'tow'" 

Mesh. 
85  to  401 
S5to80 

40 

40 

Tons. 
16  to  90 
10  tola 

•  to.0 

SS5Mtoe!v. :?:;::.::.;::: 

Mathimw  Cnwk... . ........ 

Monte  Cristo 

(a>  The  ore  is  of  a  slaty  nature  with  quarts  and  a  soft  gouge. 


•  Data  mostly  taken  from  Mill  21  of  preceding  table*, 
t  Datamoetly  taken  from  MUl  89  of  preceding  tabieti 
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four  are  California  mines  on  or  near  the  mother  lode.  SchnabeP*^*  says  that 
a  Huntington  mill,  near  Tremnitz,  Hungary,  crushing  quartz  with  3%  pyrite, 
7  to  8  grams  gold,  and  20  grams  silver  per  1,000  kilos,  fed  by  a  Dodge  breaker 
with  lumps  5  cm.  and  less,  and  running  at  70  revolutions  per  minute,  crushed 
12  tons  in  24  hours,  to  pass  through  slotted  screen  with  0.8-nim.  slots.  It  re- 
quired 8  horse  power. 

The  Huntington  mill  made  by  Davey  Paxman  &  Co.  in  England  is  known 
as  the  Paxman  mill.  It  differs  from  the  American  design  in  that  the  rollers 
are  supported  by  collars  upon  the  suspending  rods  instead  of  by  heads  at  the 
ends  of  them. 

Thb  Nabod  Pulverizbb. 

§238.  This  machine  works  on  the  principle  of  the  Huntington  mill  except 
that  it  is  driven  by  a  belt  and  pulley  directly  upon  the  central  shaft  extended 
upward.  There  are  some  differences  in  the  method  of  suspending  the  rollers. 
ThQ  chief  difference,  however,  is  the  high  speed  of  revolution  and  consequent 
increase  of  output  due  to  the  increased  centrifugal  force.  Figures  given  in 
catalogue,  which  are  backed  by  testimonials  are  given  in  Table  161.    The 

TABLE  161. — NAROD  PULVERIZER. 


OiVMSltymrMHoiin 
on  Quarts. 

Horae 
Power  Re- 
quired. 

Revolutions 
per  Minute. 

Screen 
Area. 

Weight 

Feed  Size. 

Screen 
Used. 

Force. 

l^nss. 
48  to  M,  dry 

15  to  90 
15toa0 

140 
140 

Sq.Feet 
IS 

Pounds. 
8,000 
8,000 

Inches. 
94tol 
Ktol 

Mesh. 
80 
80 

Pounds. 
8.000 

Mto48,  wet 

Slooo 

weight  of  the  large  ring  or  die  is  500  pounds.    The  three  roll  shells  weigh  210 
pounds  each  and  have  a  total  swinging  weight  of  about  300  pounds. 

Tms  Gbiffin  Bolleb  Mill. 

§  239.  This  consists  of  a  single  roller  31,  suspended  upon  a  vertical  axis  1, 
rolling  upon  the  inside  of  a  die  ring  70.  (See  Fig.  182).  Power  is  applied  by 
a  belt  to  a  30-inch  pulley  17,  revolving  in  a  horizontal  plane  and  placed  cen- 
trally over  the  ring.  The  pulley  has  two  journals  27  and  2^y  attached  above  Imd 
below  respectively,  on  which  it  runs;  the  supporting  step  or  collar  21  is  below 
the  lower  bearing;  the  axis  of  the  roller  passes  up  through  the  lower  journal  and 
is  attached  to  the  center  of  the  pulley  by  a  universal  joint  9,  enabling  it  to 
receive  rotation  from  the  pulley  and  also  to  gyrate  in  its  path  around  the  die 
ring. 

The  30-inch  mill  weighs  10,500  pounds.  The  die  ring  is  30  inches  inside 
diameter  and  weighs  250  pounds;  the  roller  is  18  to  20  inches  in  diameter  and 
its  shell  weighs  100  pounds.  The  width  of  contact  between  roller  and  die  ring 
is  6  inches.  Under  the  roller  are  placed  plows  5  to  keep  the  ore  stirred  up.  The 
die  ring  and  shell  last  8  to  10  days  of  24  hours  on  the  hardest  quartz.    On 

1)hosphate  rock  they  last  7  months  of  24  hour  days.*^*  The  plows  last  the  same 
ength  of  time  as  the  ring  and  shell.  The  roller  revolves  190  to  200  times  per 
minute  on  its  own  axis.  The  crushing  operation  is  started  by  pushing  the  revolv- 
ing roller  out  of  line  until  it  touches  the  ring.  It  immediately  bites  upon  the 
surface  of  the  latter  and  the  roller  then  rolls  around  on  the  inside  of  the  die' ring 
exerting  a  presssure,  said  to  be  6,000  pounds,  upon  it.  The  number  of  gyra- 
tions per  minute  of  an  1 8-inch  roller  will  be  from  285  to  300  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  ^='t — 1  where  D  is  the  inside  diameter  of  the  ring,  d  is 
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the  outside  diameter  of  the  roller  and  N  is  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
roller  on  its  own  axis  for  one  gyration. 

The  curious  fact  will  be  noted  that  when  the  roller  rotates  to  the  right  it 
will  be  found  to  gyrate  backward  or  to  the  left.  The  machine  is  not  balanced 
and  therefore  requires  a  very  solid  foundation;  15  to  25  horse  power  are  re- 
quired^ according  to  the  work  it  does. 


FIG.    182. — SECTIONAL    VIEW    OF    30-INCH    GRIFFIN    MILL    ARRANGED    POB    DBT 

PULVERIZING. 

The  mill  is  fed  with  stuflf  1^  inches  maximum  diameter  from  a  breaker  and 
is  constructed  for  dry  or  wet  crushing.  When  used  for  dry  it  has  fans  7  attached 
to  the  suspending  rod  1  over  the  roller  which  force  a  current  of  air  out  through 
the  screen  to  the  screw  conveyor  below  and  dust  chamber.     When  used  wet 
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it  has  a  screen  placed  all  around  the  mill  at  a  level  just  above  the  die  ring.  The 
mill  is  found  to  crush  finer  than  this  screen  would  indicate^  for  when  a  16-mesh 
screen  was  used,  90%  of  the  pulp  passed  through  GO-mesh  screen.  The  30-inch 
mill  crushed  per  hour  3  to  4  tons  of  phosphate  rock  and  1^  to  2^  tons  of  Portland 
cement  or  hard  quartz  according  to  the  size. 

0.  A.  Barnhart  gives  screening  test  when  using  30-mesh  screen  on  gold  ore, 
at  Mammoth^  Arizona:  Through  30  on  40  mesh,  3.90% ;  through  40  on  60  mesh, 
33.62% ;  through  60  on  80  mesh,  5.54% ;  through  80  on  100  mesh,  0.67% ; 
through  100  mesh,  66.27%* 

J.  H.  de  Lamar  says  that  when  fed  by  breaker  each  mill  crushed  20  tons  of  the 
hardest  rock  in  24  hours  to  40  mesh  and  finer  without  screening.  The  screen 
used  was  4  mesh.  The  mill  makes  excellent  pulp  for  cyanide  leaching,  better 
than  either  rolls  or  stamps.  With  rolls  the  tailings  ran  ^.65 ;  with  Qriffin  they 
ran  from  $0.89  to  $1.66  per  ton. 

Parkhurst  &  Whipple  say  it  crushes  40  to  60  tons  per  day  of  Breckenridge, 
Colo.,  ore,  with  a  cost  of  wearing  parts  not  to  exceed  10  cents  per  ton.  P.  M. 
Johnson,  Gunnison,  Colo.,  and  J.  H.  Edwards,  Morrisville,  Va.,  both  say  running 
cost  will  not  exceed  that  of  a  stamp  mill. 

Thb  Cabr  Disinteqratob. 

§  240.  This  machine,  originally  invented  in  England,  is  known  in  the  United 
States  as  the  Stedman,  and  in  Germany  as  the  Brink  &  Hiibner.  This  is  a 
true  impact  crusher  and  consists  of  several  oppositely  revolving  cages  of  round 
bars.  Fragments  of  coal,  or  other  material  fed  in  the  center,  are  struck  by  the 
bars  of  the  inner  cage,  being  partly  broken,  and  receive  tangential  velocity  in 
one  direction  as  they  pass  outward.  The  bars  of  the  second  cage,  revolving 
rapidly  in  the  opposite  direction,  meet  the  particles  and  strike  them  blows  of 
double  energy.  The  third  and  the  fourth  cages  of  bars  repeat  this  work,  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  the  particles  at  each  cage. 

Fig.  183a  shows  the  machine  in  section,  which  consists  of  two  discs ;  one  car- 
ries two  cages  of  forward,  the  other,  two  cages  of  backward  revolving  bars.  Each 
cage  is  reinforced  by  a  ring  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  bars.  Each  disc  is  mounted 
on  a  flange  with  a  shaft,  two  bearings,  a  pulley  and  a  fly  wheel.  Fig.  1836  shows 
the  pillow  blocks  slipped  from  their  places  to  allow  the  discs  to  be  pulled  apart 
for  repairs ;  it  also  shows  the  removable  housing  which  has  a  feed  hopper  at  the 
side  and  a  delivery  spout  below. 

The  Stedman  machines  are  made  in  five  sizes,  ranging  from  30  to  60  inches 
in  diameter.  The  bars  vary  from  1  to  If  inches  in  diameter  according  to  the 
size  of  the  machine.  Steel  bars  give  the  best  wear.  The  length  of  the  bars 
increases  outward  from  the  center,  diminishing  the  tendency  to  clog. 

A  bar  projecting  into  the  inner  cage  breaks  lumps  and  prevents  banks.  Two 
revolving  scrapers  attached  to  the  outer  cage  prevent  accumulation  in  the  hous- 
ing. The  machine  is  not  suited  for  very  hard  materials  on  account  of  rapid 
wear,  but  it  is  extensively  used  for  coal,  especially  in  briquet  manufacturing, 
as  it  is  a  good  mixer  for  the  cementing  material  as  well  as  a  good  pulverizer. 
For  coal  it  should  be  run  dry ;  not  more  than  4  or  6%  moisture  is  allowed.  With 
hard  substances  water  may  be  used  and  frequent  cleaning  is  then  not  necessary. 

The  Carr  machine  at  Ahun  collieries,  must  be  cleaned  every  twelve  hours 
when  crushing  coal  with  3%  moisture,  every  4  hours  with  6%  moisture.  One 
half  hour  is  consumed  in  cleaning.  The  fineness  can  be  regulated  by  the  speed, 
and  the  capacity  diminishes  with  the  fineness.  The  capacity  also  dimini^es 
with  the  wear  of  the  bars. 
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PIG.   183a. — SECTION  OP  STEDMAN  DISINTEGRATOB. 


Total  welglit  15,0ltt.  Iba. 

Height  over  alifiV 
Extremo  wld Hicks' 
Ciiee  bbrs  \%  lii^ltDetM' 


FIG.     183&. — PERSPECTIVE     OF     THE     STEDMAN     DISINTEGRATOR     WITH     HOUSING 
RAISED  AND  CAGES  PULLED  APART. 

The  details  of  the  Carr  machine  are  given  in  Table  162  and  capacities  of  the 
Stedman  and  the  Brink  and  Hiibner  are  given  in  Tables  163  to  16§. 

At  Eagle,  West  Virginia,  a  48-inch  Stedman  machine  crushes  300  to  350  tons 
of  coal  per  day  of  10  hours  to  the  size  of  cracked  wheat. 

TABLE  162. — CARR  DISINTEGRATOR.**' 


Ring. 

Diameter  of 
Rinff. 

Number  of 
Bars. 

Diameter  of 
Bars,   (o) 

Length  of 

Space  Apart 
of  Bars. 

Ftnt  or  outar. 

Meters. 
1.9 
1.08 
0.844 
0.070 

84 

81 
97 

98 

Mm. 

96 

S 

86 

Mm.  ' 
800 

9B0 
9B0 
9B0 

Mm. 
110.9 
104.4 
96.9 
99.8 

Thiid 

Fourth 

(o)  The  b«rs  on  the  two  outer  rings  are  round;  those  on  the  two  inner  are  square. 
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Diameter. 

Revolutions 
per  Minute. 

Capacity  per  10 
Hours  on  Bones 

Horse  Power 
Slequlred. 

Inches. 
50 

660 
550  to  600 
560  to  000 
600  to  660 
600  to  660 

700 

Tons. 
90  to  60 
18  to  85 
8to85 
7  to  18 
6  to  18 
8to5 

85  to  45 
85  to  80 
20  to  85 
18  to  18 
18  to  15 
6to9 

44 

40 

42 

86 

80 

TABLE  164.— CAPACITY  OP  8TEDMAN,  CRUSHING  GOAL. 


Diameter. 

Capacity  per  10 
Hours. 

Horse  Power 
Required,  (a) 

Inches. 
40 

Tons. 

175  to  800 

800  to  250 

850  to  400 

500 

85  to  60 
40  to  60 
70  to  100 
100  to  185 

44 

60 

60 

(a)  1  horse  power  per  every  4  or  5  tons  treated  in  10  hours. 
TABLE   165. — CAPACITY  OF   8TEDMAN,   CRUSHING  CLAY. 


Diameter. 

RoToliitions 
per  Minute. 

Capacity  per  10  Hours. 

Horse  Power 
Required. 

Inches. 
86 

600  to  700 
500  to  550 

Clay  for  15,000  to  85,000  bricks. 
Clay  for  85,000  to  86,000  bricks. 

18  to  15 
15  to  80 

40 

TABLE   166.2®' — CAPACITY  OF  A 

BRINK  AND  Ht^BNER  AT  MANNHEIM,    (a) 

Kind  of  Feed. 

Size  of  Feed. 

Revolutions 
per  Minute. 

Capacity  per 

Hour  through 

8  mm. 

Water  per 
Minute. 

Horsepower. 
(Indicated.) 

Jig  middlings 

Mm. 

460 
460 
460 
460 
4G0 
460 

KI106. 

1,600 
1,800 
8,000 
8.700 
8,600 

Liters. 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 

6to7 

Jig  middlings 

6to7 

Jig  middlings 

6to7 

Blende  and  lead  sand 

8to9 

Blende  and  lead  sand. .  • 

8to0 

Blende  and  lead  sand 

8to9 

(a)  The  diameter  of  the  outer  rins:  of  the  machine  was  800  mm.  The  product  had  Vt%  over  0.86  mm.,  U^ 
between  0.36  and  0.1  mm.,  and  l%fi  below  0.1  nun.  Yearly,  statistics  show  the  wear  to  be  about  foar  times  that 
of  rolls. 

Sturtevant  Mills. 

§  241.  This  consists  of  a  cylindrical  die  ring  A,  (Fig.  184),  with  horizontal 
axis.  Entering  the  two  ends  of  it  and  facing  each  other  are  two  cups  Z>.  These 
are  mounted  on  horizontal  shafts  E  with  pulleys  F  and  are  revolved  at  high 
speed,  usually  in  opposite  directions.  The  two  cups  D  quickly  fill  up  with  com- 
pacted crushed  rock  to  conical  concave  surfaces,  and  crushing  then  takes  place 
when  ore  is  fed  in  through  the  hopper  0  above  by  blows  received  from  the  cups 
and  from  lump  hitting  lump. 

The  die  ring  A  is  made  up  of  small  sections,  of  chilled  cast  iron,  4  inches 
wide  and  6  inches  long,  laid  around  the  cylinder.  They  are  perforated  witti 
slots  i  inch  wide,  Z\  inches  long,  with  bars  -f^  inch  thick  between  them.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  die  ring  is  left  out  to  provide  for  the  feed  hopper.  A 
housing  E  of  cast  iron  is  placed  all  around  the  die  ring  and  conveys  the  crushed 
ore  to  the  hopper  K  beneath.  The  air  within  the  housing  is  exhausted  by  a 
suction  fan  to  remove  fine  dust 
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Tills  housings  with  its  axis  lengthwise/ is  bolted  firmly  to  the  center  of  a  long 
bed  plate  L.  The  two  boxes  B  of  each  shaft  are  mounted  upon  short  bed  plates 
M,  sliding  in  guides,  which  are  in  turn  bolted  to  the  long  bed  plate  L.  This 
construction  gives  perfect  freedom  for  sliding  the  cups  with  their  shafts  and  bed 
plates  toward  the  housing  for  taking  up  the  wear  on  bushings,  which  is  done 
about  every  five  hours  on  hard  materials,  not  for  days  on  some  soft  materials,  or 
away  from  the  central  housing  for  replacing  bushings  and  screen  blocks. 

The  wear  takes  place  on  the  ends  of  the  cups  D  and  on  the  chilled  sections  of 
the  die  ring  A.  The  former  is  made  good  by  the  use  of  replaceable  bushings, 
the  latter  by  replacing  the  die  sections  when  they  are  worn. out.  The  sizes, 
speeds,  capacities  and  power  required  are  given  in  Table  167.  On  trap,  granite 
and  quartzite,  J.  Heard,  Jr.  obtained  the  following  in  an  8-inch  mill :  Through 
8  on  10  mesh,  7.4% ;  through  10  on  20  mesh,  19.8% ;  through  20  on  30  medi, 

TABLE  167. — BTUBTEVANT  MILL. 


Dlamaterof 
Oup  Inside. 

InffhAft, 
8 

19 

16 

90 


CapMlty  per 
Si  Hours. 


Revolutions 
per  Minute. 


Horae  Power 
Required. 


ICaterial 
Crushed. 


SiaeofFeed. 


Bof  Frod> 
uct 


Tons. 
18 
78 
96 

itwtoin 

144  to  168 
144  to  168 

S40 

S40 
648  to  780 

884 

988 

188  to  880 


1,800 
l^WO 

1,000 


860 


90 
80 

60 


60  to  75 


Quartz. 

Fhondiate 
I  Baiyta. 

Gon>ernuttte 

Fhosi^iAte... 

Tin  quarts. . . 

Limestone. . . 

Jron  ate, 

Iron  ore 

j  Pucktown.. 
( copper  ore. 

Phosphate... 

.N.  T.  cement 


Inches. 
8 
4 
4 
8 
4 
4 
4 


5to6 

5to6 

5to6 
5to6 


(a)  Through  10  on  60  mesh,  4M;  through  60  mesh,  GOjL    (6)  Through  90  on  80 

mesh,  7.6^;  through  40  on  60  mesh,  10.0g(;  through  60  on  60  mesh,  l.m;  through  60  on 
70  mesh,  42.MJL 


98.6^;  through  80  on  40 
^  mesh,  IdJW,  throui^ 


11.6% ;  through  30  on  40  mesh,  6.0% ;  through  40  on  60  mesh,  6.0% ;  through 
60  on  60  mesh,  6.0% ;  through  60  on  70  mesh,  6.0% ;  through  70  on  80  mesh, 
1.6% ;  through  80  on  90  mesh,  1.7% ;  through  90  on  100  mesh,  2.5% ;  through 
100  on  120  mesh,  7.0% ;  through  120  on  140  mesh,  6.5% ;  through  140  mesh, 
22.0%. 

The  bushings  which  are  If  inches  thick  and  enter  the  die  ring  about  IJ  inches, 
wear  about  f  inch  per  20  hours  when  crushing  magnetic  iron  ore  or  quartz  in  a 
20-inch  mill.  Hoffman*®^  reports  that  one  complete  set  of  bushings  and  screen 
blocks,  weighing  1,000  pounds  for  a  20-inch  mill,  crush  4,000  to  6,000  tons  of 
Port  Henry  magnetite  corresponding  to  0.167  pounds  of  metal  worn  out  per  ton 
of  ore  crushed.  Sahlin**®  claims  to  have  evidence  that  a  set  will  crush  only  600 
tons. 

The  mill  is  suited  only  for  dry  crushing  from  4  inches  down  to  20  mesh.  The 
wt>rk  of  this  mill  is  said  to  be  selective  and  acts  upon  the  minerals  somewhat  in 
{Proportion  to  their  hardness  and  tenacity.  For  example,  Wm.  Foster  found, 
when  working  the  tin  ore  of  Irish  Creek,  Va.,  that  the  cassiterite,  being  harder 
than  the  gangue  rock,  had  a  larger  per  cent,  of  coarser  grains  than  the  latter. 
This  favored  the  subsequent  Qoncentration.  This  quality,  however,  in  case  of 
soft  ores  like  galena  or  chalcopyrite  would  be  adverse  to  the  mill  as  the  softer 
minerals  would  probably  slime  more  than  the  gangue. 


Cyclone  Pulybbizer. 

§  242.  This  machine  consists  of  two  fans,  with  six  arms  each,  in  the  form  of 
propeller  blades  facing  one  another  and  making  from  1,000  to  3,000  revolutions 
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per  minute  in  opposite  directions.  In  the  earlier  form  the  shafts  were  inclined 
upward^  in  the  later  they  are  horizontal.  The  two  fans  are  placed  a  few  inches 
apart  and  a  piece  of  ore  fed  between  them  is  batted  from  one  to  the  other,  the 
vorLex  of  air  contributing  to  the  crushing  action.  The  disintegration  is  due  to 
impact.  The  chamber  in  which  the  crushing  is  done  is  in  the  form  of  two  trun- 
cated cones,  the  bases  of  which  are  united  by  a  short  cylinder;  this  is  made  of 
plate  iron  and  is  lined  with  chilled  cast  iron  liners.  The  ore  is  fed  by  roller  feed- 
ers and  is  discharged  by  a  suction  fan.  The  feed  should  be  of  nut  size.  Table 
168  shows  the  details. 

TABLE  168.— CYCLONE  PULVERIZEB. 


Sixe. 

Diameter  of 
Fans. 

Weight  of  Replaoeabto 
Fan  Blades. 

Horse  Power  Run- 
ning Empty. 

Horse  Power 
Crashing. 

Capacity  per  84  Hours. 

1 

8. 

8 

iDohee. 
18 
M 
88 

Pounds. 
8.86 
13.8 
88 

^ 

t?« 

Pounds. 

10,080  of  flinty  quarts. 

84,790  of  plumbago. 

Bessemer  steel  with  0.3  to  0.4%  carbon  has  been  adopted  as  best  material  for 
blades.  On  raw  heating  cinder  one  set  of  blades  lasted  28^000  pounds,  costing 
Vt  cents  per  ton  for  wear.  The  mill  is  used  for  crushing  talc,  graphite,  slags, 
etc.,  where  very  fine  grinding  is  desired. 

WhELPLEY  and   STOBEB  PULVERIZEa. 

§  243.  This  is  cylindrical  in  shape  with  a  horizontal  shaft  revolving  1,025 
times  per  minute.  On  it  are  four  hubs  with  six  paddles  each.  The  ore  is  fed 
at  one  end  through  a  hopper  and  passes  in  front  of  the  paddles  of  the  first  three 
wheels  in  succession,  being  broken  by  impact  against  the  paddles,  the  shell,  and 
of  particle  against  particle.  The  fourth  paddle  wheel  is  a  suction  fan  drawing 
a  blast  of  air  through  the  mill  and  discharging  the  crushed  ore  at  its  circumfer- 
ence through  a  tangential  orifice  like  that  of  fan  blowers;  15  horse  power  will 
crush  18  tons  in  24  hours,  of  which  80%  will  go  through  a  100-mesh  sieve. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Eames*  modification  of  this  mill  at  Wine  Harbor,  Nova  Scotia,  is 
50  inches  in  diameter,  makes  800  to  880  revolutions  per  minute  and  crushes 
24  tons  per  24  hours  of  hard  dry  quartz  from  2  mesh  through  80  mesh,  using  12 
horse  power.    The  wear  of  iron  is  3  poimds  per  ton. 

Vapabt's  Disinteoeator. 

§  '244.  This  consists  of  three  rapidly  revolving  horizontal  discs,  one  above  the 
other,  with  radial  fins  on  their  surfaces.  Ore  is  fed  at  the  center  of  the  top 
disc  and  is  thrown  by  centrifugal  force  against  a  surrounding  ring  and  broken 
by  impact  The  ore  is  then  delivered  by  a  chute  to  the  center  of  the  second  disc 
and  is  thrown  out  again.  The  same  action  is  repeated  on  the  third  disc.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  impact  due  to  this  machine  can  be  so  perfectly  adjusted  that 
blende,  for  example,  may  be  broken  while  pyrite  is  not,  and  a  sieve  will  then 
separate  the  fine  blende  from  the  coarse  pyrite.  A  description  of  this  process 
of  dislBtegration  and  screening  as  used  at  Lintorf  is  given  in  §  615. 

BiBUOGBAPHT  FOB  PtTLVEBIZERS  OTHER  THAN   GRAVnT  STAMPS. 
ABBAGTBA.: 

1.  Eglttton,  T.,  (1887  and  1890),  "Metallurgy,'*  Vol.  I.,  p.  270;  Vol.  H.,  pp.  86S, 

388.    Description,  capacity,  power,  wear  or  cost,  method  of  working,  advan- 
tages  and  disadvantages. 

2.  Gaetzschmann,   M.   F.,    (1864),   "Aufbereitung,"   Vol.   L,  p.   662.    Description, 

capacity  and  power. 
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3.  Hunt,  R.,  (1884),  "British  Mining,"  p.  742.    Description,  capacity  and  power. 

4.  Louis,  H.,  (1894),  "Gold  Milling,"  pp.  243,  249.    Description,  capacity,  power  and 

method  of  working. 

6.  Phillips,  J.  A.,  (1887),  "Metallurgy,"  pp.  685,791,  793.     Description,  capacity, 

wear  or  cost  and  method  of  working. 
0.  Rose,  T.  K.,  (1894),  "Qold,"  p.  87.    Description,  capacity,  wear  or  cost,  method 
of  working  and  advanti^^es  and  disadvantages. 

7.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  XI.,  (1882),  p.  63.    K.  £.  Chism.    Description,  capac- 

ity, power,  wear  or  cost  and  method  of  working  at  San  Dimas,  Mexico. 

8.  Berg.  u.  Hutt.  Zeit,,  Vol.  LVI.,  (1897),  p.  346.    B.  Knochenhauer.    Description 

and  capacity. 

9.  Col.  Bull.,  No.  6,  (1895),  p.  58.    £.  B.  Preston.     Description,  capacity,  power 

and  method  of  working. 

10.  Cal.  Rep.,  Vol.  XI.,  (1891-2),  p.  315.    J.  B.  Hobson  and  E.  A.  Wiltsee.    Descrip- 

tion, capacity,  wear  or  cost,  method  of  working,  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages and  water  used,  at  Smartsville  and  Moon^  Flat. 

11.  Coll  Eng.,  Vol.  XVII.,  (1897),  p.  267.     H.  Van  F.  Furman.    Description  and 

advantages  and  disadvantages. 

12.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXXIII.,  ( 1882),  p.  104.    M.  Rul.    Description,  capacity, 

power,  method  of  working  and  water  used,  at  Guanaxuato,  Mexico. 

13.  if  in.  Ind.,  Vol.  III.,  (1894),  p.  343.    L.  Janin,  Jr.    Description,  capacity,  wear 

or  cost  and  method  of  working. 

14.  Min.  d  8ci.  Press,  Vol.  LII.,  (1886),  p.  237.    No  author.    Description. 

15.  Ihid.,  Vol.  LXVII.,  (1893),  p.  277.    J.  A.  Edman.    Description,  capacity,  wear 

or  cost  and  method  of  working. 

16.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXX.,  (1895),  p.  209.    No  author.    Description,  capacity,  wear  or 

cost  and  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

17.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXXIV.,   (1897),  p.  341.    No  author.    Description,  capacity,  power. 

wear  or  cost  and  method  of  working. 

18.  North  Eng.  Inst.  Min.  d  Mech.  Eng.,  Vol.  XLIL,  (1892-3),  p.  87.    A.  G.  Charlo- 

ton.    Description,  capacity,  wear  or  cost,  method  of  working  and  advantages 
and  disadvantages.    General  article  on  various  processes. 

19.  Prod.  Qold  d  Silver  in  U.  8.,  (1880),  p.  347.    Description,  capacity  and  power  of 

Paul's  Arrastra 

20.  Tenth  U.  S.  Census,  Vol.  XIII.,    (1880),  p.  280.    8.  F.  Emmons  and  G.  F. 

Becker.    Description,  capacity,  power,  wear  or  cost  and  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. 
HowLAivD  Mill,  No.  2. 

21.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXXIV.,   (1882),  p.  211.     No  author.     Description, 

capacity  and  power. 
Amalqamatinq  Pans: 

22.  Egleston,  T.,   (1887  and  1890),  "Metallurgy,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  368;  Vol.  II.,  p.  526. 

Description,  capacity,  wear  or  cost  and  method  of  working,  of  several  pans. 

23.  Eissler,  M.,  (1896),  "Metallurgy  Gold,"  p.  50.    Description  and  method  of  work- 

ing, of  several  pans. 

24.  Ibid.,  (1891),  "Metallurgy  Silver,"  pp.  62,  119,  340.  Description,  capacity,  wear 

or  cost  and  method  of  working,  of  several  pans. 

25.  Gaetzschmann,  M.  F.,  (1864),  "Aufbereitung,'^  Vol.  I.,  p.  650.    Description  of  an 

old  form. 

26.  King,  Clarence,    (1870),  "Geol.  Exp.  40th  Parallel,"  Vol.   III.,  pp.   197,  218. 

Description,  capacity  and  method  of  working.    Elaborate  article,  on  several 
pans. 

27.  Lock,  A.  G.,    (1882),  "Gold,"  p.   1035.     Description,  capacity  and  method  of 

working. 

28.  Phillips,  J.  A.,  (1887),  "Metallurgy,"  p.  706.    Description,  capacity  and  method 

of  working,  of  several  pans. 

29.  Rickard,  T.  A.,  (1897),  "Stamp  Milling,"  pp.  110,  123,  172.    Description,  wear  or 

cost,  method  of  working,  of  several  pans. 

30.  Rose,  T.  K.,  (1894),  "Gold,"  p.  155.    Description  and  method  of  working. 

31.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  II.,  (1874),  p.  159.    J.  M.  Adams.    Method  of  working. 

32.  Ibid.,  Vol.  VIII.,  (1880),  p.  556.    R.  P.  Rothwell.    Capacity,  wear  or  cost  and 

method  of  working,  at  Ontario  mill. 

33.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XI.,  (1882),  p.  91.    W.  L.  Austin.    Description,  capacity  and  method 

of  working,  of  Boss  system  at  Harshaw  mill. 

34.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XV.,   (1887),  p.  601.    J.  A.  Church.    Method  of  working  at  Tomb- 

stone. 

35.  Ibid.,  p.  733.    W.  Lindgren.    Method  of  working  of  Boss  system  at  Calico,  Cal. 
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36.  Ihid,,  Vol.  XIX.,  (1890),  p.  195.    A.  D.  Ilodgea.    Description,  capacity,  wear  or 
cost  and  method  of  working.    Historical  article  on  Comstock  lode. 

87.  Ann.  dea  Mines,  Series  VII.,  Vol.  VI.,  (1874),  p.  28.     P.  L.  Burth6.     Description, 

wear  or  cost,  method  of  working  and  advantages  and  disadvantages,  of  the 
Varney  pan. 

88.  Berg.  u.  HUtt.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XXXIX.,   (1880),  p.  350.     T.  Egleston.     Method  of 

working. 

89.  Coll.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVII.,  (1897),  p.  344.    H.  Van  F.  Furman.    Description,  capac- 

ity, and  method  of  working.    General  article. 

40.  Engineering,  Vol.  XXVII.,  (1879),  p.  43.    T.  Egleston.    Description  and  method 

of  working. 

41.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XIV.,  (1872),  p.  417.    No  author.    Description  of  the 

Wheeler  pan. 

42.  Ilnd.,  Vol.  XV.,  (1873),  p.  1.    No  author.    Description  of  the  Horn  pan. 

43.  /6id.,  p.  17.    No  author.    Description  of  the  Patton  pan. 

44.  JUd.,  Vol.  XVII.,  (1874),  p.  305.    J.  M.  Adams.    Method  of  working.    Same  as 

A«  /.  M.  B.,  VoL  II.,  p.  159. 
46.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXI.,  (1881),  p.  179.    W.  L.  Austin.    Method  of  working  of  Boas 


46.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  (1882),  p.  267.    F.  A.  Lowe.    Method  of  working  at  Bato- 

pilas,  Mexico. 

47.  Ibtd.,  p.  308.    W.  L.  Austin.    Description,  capacity  and  method  of  working.    Ab- 

stract of  A.  /.  M.  £?.,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  91. 

48.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIII.,   (1887),  p.  274.     J.  A.  Church.     Method  of  working.     Ab- 

stract of  A.  /.  M  E.,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  601. 

49.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LI.,   (1890),  p.  205.    A.  D.  Hodges.    Description,  capacity,  wear  or 

cost  and  method  of  working.    Abstract  of  A.  /.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  195. 

60.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LX.,  (1896),  p.  660.    L.  W.  Tatum.    Method  of  working. 

61.  Oenie  Civil,  Vol.  XXV.,   (1894),  p.  116.    P.  Ferrand.    Method  of  working  at 

Ouro  Preto,  Brazil. 

62.  Inai.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIII.,  (1892),  p.  128.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description  of  Ber- 

dan's  pan. 

63.  If  in.  Ind.,  Vol.  III.,   (1894),  p.  348.    L.  Janin,  Jr.    Method  of  working. 

64.  Min.  d  8c%.  Press,  Vol.  LIX.,  (1889),  p.  297.    No  author.    Description  of  the  Boss 

pan. 

65.  Prod.  Gold  d  Silver  in  U.  S.,  (1881),  p.  566.    C.  G.  Yale.    Description  of  the 

Huntington  pan. 

66.  Raymond's  Rep.,  (1870),  p.  683.    R.  W.  Raymond.    Description  of  the  several 

pans. 

67.  Ibid.,  (1871),  p.  395.    R.  W.  Raymond.    Description,  wear  or  cost  and  method 

of  working,  of  several  pans. 

68.  Ibid.,  ( 1873) ,  p.  465.    R.  W.  Raymond.    Description  and  capacity,  of  several  pans. 

69.  Ibid.,  (1874),  p.  407.    J.  M.  Adams.    Method  of  working.    Same  as  A.  /.  M,  B.y 

Vol.  II.,  p.  159. 

60.  Tenth  U.  8.  Census,  Vol.  XIII.,  (1880),  p.  258.    S.  F.  Emmons  and  6.  F.  Becker. 

Description,  capacity,  wear  or  cost  and  method  of  working,  of  several  pans. 

61.  Zeit.  Berg.  Hutt,  u.  8alinenu>esen,  Vol.  XXVI.,  (1878),  p.  571.    Koch.    Descrip- 

tion, capacity  and  method  of  working,  on  Comstock  lode. 

Clbait  Up  Pan: 

62.  Rose,  T.  K.,  (1894),  "Gold,"  p.  128.    Description. 

63.  CaL  Bull.,  No.  6,  (1895),  p.  29.    E.  B.  Preston.    Description,  power  and  method 

of  working. 

64.  Coll.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVII.,  (1897),  p.  302.    H.  Van  F.  Furman.    Description. 
(teBT  Mux  OB  BuHRSTONB  Mnx; 

65.  Gaetzschmann,  M.  F.,    (1864),  "Aufbereitung,"  Vol.  L,  p.  638.     Description, 

capacity  and  power. 

66.  Hunt,  R.,  (1884),  "British  Mining,"  p.  741.    Capacity. 

67.  Rittinger,  P.  R.  von,  (1867),  "Aufbereitungskunde,"  p.  52.    Description,  capacity 

and  power. 

68.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol  XXI.,  (1892),  p.  587.    A.  Sahlin.     Capacity,  power  and 

wear  or  cost,  in  grinding  talc 

Book  Emxby  BIill: 

69.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  LXI,  (1896),  p.  266*    No  author.    Description. 
FbObel'b  Mux: 

70.  Freiberger  Jahrb.,   (1880),  p.  14.    A.  F.  Wappler.    Description,  capacity  and 

wear  or  cost. 
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Caret  Mill: 

71.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour,,  Vol.  XLVII.,  (1880),  p.  IVJ.    No  author.    Description. 
KoLSiioBN  &  Streckeb's  Gbimdeb: 

72.  Thon-Ind,  Zeit,,  Vol.  XX.,  (1896),  p.  714.    No  author.    DeBcription. 
CuHHiNGs  Mill: 

73.  Am,  Inst,  Min,  Eng,,  Vol.  XXI.,    (1892),  p.  516.    C.  M.   Ball.    Description, 

capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost. 
CoNB  Mill: 

74.  Gaetzschmann,  M.   F.,    (1864),  "Aufbereitung/'  Vol.   I.,  p.   567.    Description, 

capacity,  power  and  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

76.  Lamprecht,  R.,  (1888),  "Kohlenaufbereitung,"  p.  8.    Description,  capacity  and 

power. 
70.  Rittinger,  P.  R.  von,  (1867),  "Aufbereitungskunde,  p.  53.    Description,  capacity, 
power  and  wear  or  cost. 

77.  Am,  Inat,  Min,  Eng,,  Vol.  XVI.,  (1888),  p.  681.    O.  Hoffman.     Description  of  a 

modified  form  with  very  flat  cone. 

78.  Engineering,  Vol.  XV.,  ( 1873),  p.  375.    No  author.    Description  of  a  mill  without 

teeth. 

79.  Eng,  d  Min,  Jour,,  Vol.  XXII.,  (1876),  p.  296.    No  author.    Description  of  a 

form  called  Baugh's  mill. 

80.  Min,  d  8ci,  Press,  Vol.  LVIII.,  (1889),  p.  247.    No  author.    Description. 
Samplb  Gbindeb: 

81.  Coll,  Eng,,  Vol.  XVII.,  (1897),  p.  267.    H.  Van  F.  Furman.    Description. 
Nicholas  Pulvebizeb: 

82.  Qaetzschmann,  M.  F.,   (1864),  "Aufbereitung,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  564.    Description  of 

several  mills  acting  on  same  principle  as  Nicholas. 

83.  Hunt,  R.,   (1884),  ^'British  Mining,"  p.  740.    Description,  capacity  and  power. 

Sizing  tests. 

84.  Berg,  u,  Hutt.  Zeit,,  Vol.  XLIV.,   (1885),  p.  550.     B.  Kossmann.     Description, 

capacity  and  power,  compared  to  others. 

85.  Rev,  des  Alines,  Vol.  XXI.,  (1893),  p.  311.    L.  Demaret.    Description,  capacity 

and  power. 
TTfff»»pTT  Mill: 

86.  Bilharz,  O.,  (1896),  "Mech.  Aufbereitung,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  126.    Description,  capacity, 

power  and  wear  or  cost 

87.  Kunhardt,  W.  B.,  (1884),  "Ore  Dressing,*'  p.  52.    Description,  capacity,  wear  or 

cost  and  water  used.    Quality  of  crushing. 

88.  Linkenbach,  C,  (1887),  *' Aufbereitung  der  Erze,"  p.  42.    Description,  capacity, 

power,  wear  or  cost  and  water  used.    Comparison  with  Schranz  mill. 

89.  Berg,  u.  Hiitt,  Jahrh,,  Vol.  XXX.,  (1882),  p.  24.    J.  Habermann.    Sieve  attach- 

ment. 

90.  Berg,  u,  Hutt.  Zeit,,  Vol.  XXXVII.,   (1878),  p.  159.     E.  Heberle.     Description, 

capacity,  advantages  and  disadvantages  and  water  used. 

91.  Ibid,,  Vol.  XL.,    (1881),  p.   154.    J. .  Habermann.     Description  and  advantages 

and  disadvantages.    Abstract  from  Oest,  Zeit,,  Vol.  XXVIII. 

92.  Ihid.,  p.  400.     E.  Heberle.     Description,  capacity,  wear  or  cost,  advantages  and 

disadvantages  and  water  used.    Results  of  tests  for  extraction. 

93.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLII.,   (1883),  p.  80.     No  author.     Capacity  and  wear  or  cost,  at 

Tarnowitz. 

94.  Dingler*s  Polyt,  Jour,,  Vol.  233,  (1879),  p.  365.     No  author.     Description. 

95.  Ibid,,  Vol.  237,  (1880).  p.  189.     No  author.    Description.     Quality  of  crushing. 

96.  Eng,  d   Min.  Jour.,  Vol.   XXXII.,    (1881),   p.   371.     E.   Heberle.     Description, 

and  capacity.    Abstract  from  B.  d  E,  Z,,  Vol.  XL.,  p.  400. 

97.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LIII.,  (1892),  p.  605.    J.  W.  Meier.     Description,  capacity,  wear  or 

cost  and  advantages  and  disadvantages.    Abstract  from   OesU   Zeit,,  Vol. 
XXVIIL 

98.  Oest,    Zeit.,   Vol.    XXVI.,    (1878),    p.    233.    J.    Habermann.    Description    and 

capacity  of  the  Dingey  mill. 

99.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXVIII.,    (1880),  pp.  384,  581,  596.    J.  Habermann.    Description, 

capacity,   wear   or   cost   and   water   used.    Comparison   with   stamps   and 
Dingey  mill. 
BooABDUB  Mill: 

100.  Gaetzschmann,  M.   F..    (1864),  "Aufbereitung,"  Vol.   I.,  p.   544.     Description, 

capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost.    Elaborate  article. 

101.  Dingler*s  Polyt.  Jour,,  Vol.  LVI.,    (1835).  p.  285.     No  author.    Description. 

102.  Ibid,,  Vol.  LXX.,  (1838),  p.  343     No  author.     Description. 

103.  Ibid.,  Vol.  CIII.,   (1847),  p.  18.    No  author.    Description  and  advantages  and 

disadvantages. 
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104.  Ibid.,  p.  312.    No  author.    Capacity. 

105.  Ibid.,  Vol.  CIV.,  (1847),  p.  18.    No  author.    Capacity  and  power. 

106.  Ibid.,  Vol.  CVI.,  (1847),  p.  15.    No  author.    DeBcription,  capacity,  power  and 

wear  or  cost. 
Connack'b  Pulverizes: 

107.  Hunt,  R.,   (1884),  "British  Mining,"  p.  739.    Description,  capacity,  power  and 

wear  or  cost.    Sizing  tests. 
DiNQET  Mux:* 

108.  Bilharz,  0.,    (1896),  "Mech.  Aufbereitung,"  Vol.  I.,  p.    124.    Description  and 

advantages  and  disadvantages. 

109.  Hunt,  R.,  (1884),  "British  Mining,"  p.  737.    Description  and  capacity. 

110.  Kunhardt,  W.  B.,   (1884),  "Ore  Dressing,"  p.  51.     Description. 

111.  Berg,  u.  Hiltt.  Jahrb.,  Vol.  XXX.,    (1882),  p.  261.    J.  Habermann.     Capacity, 

power,  wear  or  cost  and  water  used.    Comparison  with  other  mills. 

112.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXI.,   (1883),  p.  207.     J.  Habermann.     Capacity,  power,  wear  or 

cost  and  water  used.    Comparison  with  other  mills. 

113.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.'LIII.,  (1892).  p.  666.    J.  W.  Meier.     Description. 

114.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  (1873),  p.  131.    H.  T.  Ferguson.     Description  and  capacity,  in 

Cornwall. 
116.  Zeit  Berg.  Hiitt.  u.  Salinentoeaen,  Vol.   XXVI.,    (1878),   p.    134.     E.   Althans. 
Description,  capacity,  power  and  advantages  and  disadvantages.     Sizing  test. 
BirrrEB'B  Pan: 

116.  Min.  d  8ci.  Press,  Vol.  LXIII.,   (1891),  p.  285.    No  author.     Description  and 

capacity. 
Nbukbbebo's  Mill: 

117.  Dingler^s  Polyt.  Jour.,  Vol.  228,  (1878),  p.  229.    No  author.    Description. 

118.  Ibid.,  Vol.  246,  (1882),  p.  46.    No  author.    Description. 
BBftCKNKB  Ball  Mux: 

119.  Zeit.  Berg.  Hiitt.  u.  Salinenwesen,  Vol.  XXXVII.,   (1889),  p.  256.     No  author. 

Description,  capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost. 
Obubon  Ball  Mill: 

120.  Bilharz,  0.,  (1896),  "Mech.  Aufbereitung,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  110.    Description,  capacity 

and  power. 

121.  Davies,  £.  H.,  (1894),  "Mach.  MeUl.  Mines,"  p.  245.    Description. 

122.  Eissler,  M.,  (1896),  "Metallurgy  Gold,"  p.  148.    Description  and  advantages  and 

disadvantages. 

123.  Foster,  C.  Le  N.,   (1894),  "Ore  &  Stone  Mining,"  p.  557.    Description. 

124.  Kirschner,    L.,    (1898),    "Erzaufbereitung,    p.    68.     Description,    capacity   and 

power. 

125.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  LVII.,   (1894),  p.  464.    No  author.    Description. 
Otheb  Ball  Mills  and  Tube  Mills: 

126.  Egleston,  T.,   (1887),  "Metallurgy,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  129.    Description,  capacity  and 

wear  or  cost,  of  ball  mills  as  a  class. 

127.  Gaetzschmann,  M.  ¥..    (1864),    "Aufbereitung,"   Vol.    I.,   p.    591.    Description, 

capacity  and  power,  for  several  varieties. 

128.  Berg.  u.  Hiitt.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XLVIII.,  (1889),  p.  160.    No  author.    Description  of 

Lohnert's. 

129.  Cloy  Worker,  Vol.  XXVI.,   (1896),  p.  442.    No  author.     Description,  capacity 

and  power,  for  Groke's. 

130.  Dingler*8  Polyt.  Jour.,  Vol.  306.   (1897),  pp.  38,  59,  83.    L.  Sell.    Description. 

Very  complete,  describing  over  20  forms. 

131.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIII.,  (1892),  pp.  124,  163,  181.    A.  H.  Curtis.   Capacity, 

power  and  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  ball  mills  as  a  class. 

132.  Min.  d  aci.  Press,  Vol.  LXXV.,    (1897),  p.  386.     No  author.     Description  of 

Paul's. 

133.  Oest.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  (1890),  p.  284.    A.  Gmehling.    Description,  capacity 

and  power,  for  Lohnert's. 

134.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XL  v.,   (1897),  p.  328.    C.  6l6meke.    Sizing  tests. 

185.  Stahl  u.  Eisen,  Vol.  XI.,  (1891),  p.  507.    No  author.    Description  of  Ehmke's. 

136.  Thonlnd.    Zeit.,    Vol.    XIX.,    (1895),    p.    397.      No    author.      Description    of 

Ix>hnert'B. 

137.  Ibid,,  p.  641.    Rasch.    Description,  capacity  and  power,  of  Siller  A  Dubois. 

138.  Ibid.,  p.  642.     Fobs.     Description,  capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost,  of  "rohr- 

mflhle." 

139.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XX.,  (1896),  p.  860.    No  author.    Description  of  Cohn's. 

•  See  also  reference  99. 
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140.  Ihid,,  Vol.  XXI.,   (1897),  p.  203.    No  author.    Description  of  Heinstein's. 

141.  /6td.,  p.  1052.    No  author.    Description  and  advantages  and  disadvantages,  of 

a  chamber  mill. 
DoooB  Mill: 

142.  Eng,  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XLVIII.,  (1889),  p.  601.    No  author.    Description. 

143.  lhid.y  Vol.  LXI.,  (1896),  p.  613.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and  power. 

144.  Min,  d  8oi.  Press,  Vol.   LXXIII.,    (1896),  p.   71.    No   author.     Description, 

capacity  and  power. 
Lowe's  Mill: 

146.  Egleston,  T.,  (1890),  "Metallurgy,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  420.    Description,  capacity,  power 
and  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Miohell  &  Tbegonino  Pulvebizeu: 

146.  Hunt,  R.,  (1884),  "British  Mining,"  p.  738.    Description,  capacity,  wear  or  cost 

and  water  usedL 
Babtlb  Pulvebizeb: 

147.  Bev.  dea  Mines,  Vol.  XXI.,  (1893),  p.  311.    L.  Demaret    Description,  capacity 

and  powsr. 
TnsTiN  Mux: 

148.  Egleston,  T.,  (1890),  "Metallurgy,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  422.    Description,  capacity  and 

power. 

149.  Cat.  Rep.,  Vol.  VI.,  (1886),  Part  2,  p.  41.    F.  B.  Morse.    Capacity,  power  and 

"water  used 

160.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXXVII.,  (1884),  p.  63.    L.  Wagoner.    Description  and 

capacity.    Abstract  from  Tech.  8oo.  Poo.  Coast. 

161.  Prod.  Gold  d  Silver  in  U.  8.,  (1881),  p.  573.    C.  G.  Yale.    Description. 

162.  Tech.  8oo.  Poo.  Coast,  Vol.   III.,    (1886),  p.   46.    L.   Wagoner.     Description, 

capacity,  sizing  tests  and  gold  extracted. 
Niagara  Cbubheb: 

153.  CoU.  Guard.,  Vol.  LXX.,  (1895),  p.  652.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and 

power. 
164.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng,,  Vol.  CVIII.,  (1892),  p.  127.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description,  capac- 
ity and  power. 
Clean  Up  Barrel: 

155.  Col,  BuU.,  No.  6,  (1896),  p.  29.    £.  B.  Preston.    Description  and  power. 
AL8IN0  Ctundeb: 

156.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  XXI.,    (1892),  p.   686.     A.  Sahlin.     Description^ 

capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost. 
Fbisbeb  Lucop  Mill: 

157.  Lock,  A.  a,  (1882),  "Gtold,"  p.  1029.    Capacity  and  power. 

158.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXXIV.,    (1882),  p.   147.    No  author.    Description, 

capacity  and  power,  oif  the  Lucop  &  Cook  form. 
169.  Ihid.,  Vol.  XL.,  (1885),  p.  58.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and  power. 

160.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIII.,  (1887),  p.  453.    No  author.    Description. 

161.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LVIII.,   (1894),  p.  320.    J.  L.  Wills.    Description. 

162.  Thon-Ind.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XIX.,  (1895),  p.  695.    No  author.    Description,  capaci^, 

power  and  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Waring  Pulveratdr: 

163.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XL.,  (1886),  p.  336.    No  author.    Description. 

164.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLII.,   (1886),  p.  467.    No  author.    Description. 
Planet  Mill: 

166.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XTjTV.,   (1887),  p.  371.     No  author.     Description, 
capacity  and  power. 
Lion  Mill: 

166.  Davies,  E.  H.,  (1894),  "Mach.  Metal.  Mines,"  p.  241.    Description,  capacity  and 

power. 
Ctclopb  Mill: 

167.  Eissler,  M.,  (1896),  ^'Metallurgy  Gold,"  p.  146.    Description  and  capacity. 

168.  Rose,  T.  K.,  (1894),  "Gold,"  p.  155.     Description  and  capacity. 

169.  CoU.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVIL,   (1897),  p.  266.    H.  Van  F.  Furman.    Description  and 

advantages  and  disadvantages. 

170.  Inst,  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIII.,  (1892),  pp.  123,  189.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description, 

capacity  and  power. 
TH0ifPS0N*s  Pulverizer: 

171.  Lock,  A.  G.,  (1882),  "Gold,"  p.  1029.    Capacity  and  power. 

172.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXXIII.,    (1882),  p.  6.      No  author.      Description, 

capacity  and  power.. 
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Ambricaiv  Ball  Pui.VEBizBBt 

173.  Eng,  d  Min,  Jour.,  Vol.  LIV.,  (1892),  p.  297.    No  author.    Description,  capacity 

and  power,  advantages  and  diBadvantagea. 

174.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LV.,   (1893),  p.  582.    No  author.    Description  and  capacity. 
Lambebton  Mill: 

175.  Inst  Civ.  Eng.y  Vol.  CVIII.,  (1892),  p.  123.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description. 

176.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXXV.,  (1883),  pp.  191,  209.    No  author.    Description, 

capacity,  power  and  water  used. 
Cbawiobd  Mill: 

177.  Bose,  T.  K.,  (1894),  ''Gold,"  p.  152.    Description  and  capacity. 

178.  Coll.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVII.,  (1897),  p.  266.    H.  Van  F.  Furman.    Description  and 

capacity. 

179.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  LTV.,    (1892),  pp.   82,  99,   147,   195.    "Discussion." 

Description,  capacity,  wear  or  cost  and  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

180.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIIL,  (1892),  pp.  145,  184.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description. 

181.  Min.  d  8ci.  Press,  Vol.  LXX.,  (1896),  p.  247.    No  author.    Description,  capacity, 

power,  wear  or  costy  advantages  and  disadvantages  and  water  used. 
Pfeiffeb'8  Mux: 

182.  Stahl  u.  Eisen,  Vol.  XIV.,  (1894),  pp.  132,  485.    F.  W.  Ltthrmann.    Description, 

capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost. 

183.  Thon-Ind.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XIX.,  (1895),  p.  641.  J.  Pfeiffer.    Description,  power  and 

advantages  and  disadvantages. 

184.  Zeit.  Ver.  Deut.  Ing.,  Vol.  X:3&VIII.,  (1894),  p.  1083.    J.  Pfeiffer.    DescripUon, 

capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost. 
MoBEL  A  Hall's  Mill: 

185.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIII.,  (1892),  p.  124.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description. 
JOBDAN'S  CENTBIFUaAL  Obindkb: 

186.  Foster,  C.  LeN.,  (1894),  "Ore  &  Stone  Mining,"  p.  557.    Description. 

187.  Rose,  T.  K.,  (1894),  "Gtold,"  p.  156.    Description. 

188.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIIL,   (1892),  p.  124.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description. 
KiNKSAO  Ball  Mill: 

189.  Min.  d  8oi.  Press.,  Vol.  LXVI.,  (1893),  p.  163.    No  author.    Description. 
Sdqb  Runnsbs: 

190.  Bilharz,  O.,  (1896),  "Mech.  Aufbereitung,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  76.    Description,  capacity 

and  power. 

191.  Egleston,  T.,   (1887),  "MeUllurgy,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  269.    Description. 

192.  Foster,  C.  LeN.,  (1894),  "Ore  &  Stone  Mining,"  p.  566.    Description. 

193.  Gaetzschmann,  M.  F.,    (1864),  "Aufbereituog,"   Vol.   I.,  p.   572.    Description, 

capacity  and  power. 

194.  Hunt,  R.,   (1884),  "British  Mining,"  p.  741.    Capacity. 

195.  Rittinger,  P.  R.  von,   (1870),  "Erster  Nachtrag,^'  p.  9.    Description,  capacity, 

power  and  wear  or  cost 

196.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  VI.,   (1877),  p.  518.     R.  H.  Richards.    Description 

of  a  laboratory  form. 

197.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XVI.,   (1888),  p.  753.    T.  A.  Blake.    Description,  capacity,  power 

and  wear  or  cost.    Quality  of  crushing  at  Haile  gold  mine. 

198.  Ihid.,  Vol.  XXIV.,   (1894),  p.  113.    O.  V.  Pfordte.    Description  and  capacity, 

at  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru. 

199.  Clay  Worker,  Vol.  XXIIL,  (1895),  p.  48.  No  author.    Description  and  capacity. 

200.  CoU.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVIL,   (1897),  p.  266.    H.  Van  F.  Furman.    Description  and 

capacity. 

201.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXIV.,  (1877),  p.  472.    R.  H.  Richards.    Description. 

Same  as  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  518. 

202.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXIII.,    (1882),  p.   104.    M.  RuL    Description  and  capacity,  at 

Guanaxuato,  Mexico. 

203.  Iron,  Vol.  XXXVIIL,  (1891),  p.  357.    No  author.    Description. 

204.  Tenth  U.  8.  Census,  Vol.  XIII.,   (1880),  p.  394.    8.  F.  Emmons  and  O.  F. 

Becker.    Description. 
Bbtar  linx: 

206.  Cal.  Bull,  No.  6,  (1895),  p.  62.    E.  B.  Preston.    Description,  capacity,  power, 
wear  or  cost  and  method  of  working. 

206.  Coll.   Eng.,   Vol.   XVIL,    (1897),  p.   266.    H.   Van   F.   Furman.    Description, 

capacity  and  power. 

207.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVUL,   (1892),  p.  118.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description  and 

capacity. 
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208.  Min,  d  8ci,  Press,  Vol.  LXVI.,  (1893),  p.  339.    No  author.    Capacity. 

209.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXX.,  (1895),  p.  193.  No  author.    Description,  capacity,  power,  wear 

or  cost  and  advantages  and  disadyantages. 

210.  Oest.  Zeit,,  Vol.  XXXVII.,   (1889),  p.  83.    H.  Stefan.    Description,  capacity, 

d)ower  and  wear  or  cost. 
BUBHEB: 

211.  Eng,  d  Min,  Jour.,  Vol.  LX.,  (1895),  p.  81.    No-author.    Description,  capacity 

and  power. 

212.  Ibid.,  p.  582.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and  power. 
Mebball's  Mux: 

213.  Eng.  d  Min,  Jour.,  Vol.  LX.,  (1895),  pp.  517,591.    No  author.    Description  and 

capacity. 

214.  Min.  d  8ci.  Press,  Vol.  LXX.,   (1895),  p.  312.    No  author.     Description  and 

capacity. 

WiSWELL  PULVEBIZSB: 

216.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXXIX.,  (1885),  p.  403.    No  author.    Description  and 
advantages  and  disadvantages. 

216.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLII.,  (1886),  p.  25.    No  author.    Description  and  advantages  and 

disadvantages. 

217.  Min.  d  8oi.  Press,  Vol.  L.,  (1885),  p.  153.    No  author.    Description  and  advan- 

tages and  disadvantages. 
Hakctin's  Mux: 

218.  Iron,  Vol.  VI.,  (1875),  p.  200.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and  power. 
Wood's  Miix: 

219.  Iron,  Vol.  XL.,  (1892),  p.  68.    No  author.    Capacity. 
Compound  Edoestone  Mnx: 

220.  Iron,  Vol.   XXXVII.,    (1891),  p.   137.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and 

power. 
SCHBANZ  Miix: 

221.  Kirschner,  L.,   (1898),  "Erzaufbereitung,''  p.  62.    Description,  capacity,  power, 

wear  or  cost  and  water  used.    Sizing  test. 

222.  Kunhardt,  W.  B.,  (1884),  "Ore  Dressing,"  p.  55.    Description,  capacity,  power 

and  water  used. 

223.  Ann.  des  Mines,  Series  VIII.,  Vol.  XX.,  (1891),  p.  18.    M.  Bellom.    Description, 

capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost. 

224.  Berg.  u.  Eiitt.  Jahrb.,  Vol.  XXXI.,  (1883),  p.  207.    J.  Habermann.    Description, 

capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost.    Comparison  with  other  mills. 
226.  Berg.  u.  Eiitt.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XL.,  (1881),  p.  357.    C.  Bl5meke.    Capacity,  power  and 
wear  or  cost.    Comparison  with  stamps. 

226.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIII.,   (1884),  pp.  281,  297.     C.  BlSmeke.     Description,  capacity, 

power,  wear  or  cost  and  water  used.    Comparison  with  roll  and  other  mills. 

227.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLVIL,  (1888),  p.  341.    K.  von  Reytt.    Power. 

228.  Dingler's  Polyt.  Jour.,  Vol.  238,    (1880),  p.  388.    No  author.     Description. 

229.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXXII.,    (1881),  p.  252.    C.  BlOmeke.    Abstract  of 

B.  d  H.  Z.,  Vol.  XL.,  p.  357. 

230.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LIIL,  (1892),  p.  665.    J.  W.  Meier.    Description. 

231.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIII.,    (1892),  p.  183.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description. 

232.  North  Eng.  Inst.  Min.  d  Mech.  Eng.,  Vol.  XLIII.,    (1893-4),  p.   342.    A.  G. 

Charleton.     Description,  capacity,  power  and  water  used.     Sizing  tests. 

233.  Oest.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XXXVI.,  (1888),  p.  247.    K.  von  Reytt    Capacity  and  power. 

Sizing  tests. 

234.  8ch.  Mines  Quart.,  Vol.  XIV.,  (1892),  p.  218.    M.  Bellom.    Description,  capacity, 

power  and  wear  or  cost    Same  as  Ann.  des  Mines,  Vol.  XX.,  p.  18. 
236.  Zeit.  Ver.  Deut.  Ing.,  Vol.  XXV.,  (1881),  No.  6. 
KiNKEAD  Mill: 

236.  Min.  d  8ei.  Press,  Vol.  LXXII.,  (1896),  p.  61.    No  author.    Description  and 

capacity. 
LioHTNEB  Mill: 

237.  Min.  d  Sd.  Press,  Vol.  LXX.,  (1895),  p.  149.    No  author.    Description. 
Huntington  Mill: 

238.  Bilharz,  O.,  (1896),  "Mech.  Aufbereitung,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  126.    Description,  capacity 

and  power. 

239.  Davies,  E.  H.,  (1894),  "Mach.  Metol.  Mines,"  p.  237.    Description  and  advantages 

and  disadvantages. 

240.  Egleston,  T.,  (1890),  "Metallurgy,"  Vol.  IL,  p.  414.    Description,  capacity,  wear 

or  cost  and  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
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241.  EisBler,  M.,  (1896),  "MeUllurgy  Gold,"  p.  135.    DescriptioiL 

242.  Foster,  C.  LeN.,  (1894),  "Ore  &  Stone  Mining/'  p.  662.    Description  of  the  Pax- 

man  mill. 

243.  Louis,  H.,   (1894),  "Gold  Milling,"  p.  268.    Description,  capacity,  power  and 

advantages  and  disadvantages. 

244.  Rose,  T.  K.,  (1894),  "Gold,"  p.  148.    Description,  capacity,  power,  wear  or  cost 

and  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
246.  Am.  Inat.  Mm.  Eng.,  Vol.  XXVI.,  (1896),  p.  623.    C.  W.  Goodale.    Compared 
with  rolls. 

246.  Berg.  u.  Hiitt.  Zeit,  Vol.  XLIX.,   (1890),  p.  61.    T.  Rauft.    Description  and 

advantages  and  disadvantages. 

247.  C<a.  Btdl.,  No.  6,  (1895),  p.  60.    E.  B.  Preston.    Description,  capacity,  power, 

method  of  working  and  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

248.  Coll.  Eng.,  Vol.   XVII.,    (1897),   p.   266.    H.   Van   F.    Furman.    Description, 

capacity,  power  and  method  of  working. 

249.  Engineering,  Vol.  L.,  (1890),  p.  421.    lio  author.    Description  of  the  Pazman 

mill. 

260.  Inst.  Civ,  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIII.,  (1892),  pp.  119,  136,  154,  195,  199.     A.  H.  Curtis. 

Description,  capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost.    Compared  to  stamps. 

261.  if  in.  d  Boi,  Press,  Vol.  LXIX.,  (1894),  p.  97.    No  author.    Latest  improvements. 

262.  North  Eng.  Inst.  Min.  d  Mech.  Eng.,  Vol.  XLIII.,    (1893-4),  p.   343.    A.  G. 

Charleton.    Capacity,  wear  or  cost,  method  of  working  and  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

263.  Zeit.  Ver.  Deut.  Ing.,  Vol.  XXXVI.,  (1892),  p.  7.    W.  Schulz.    Capacity,  power 

and  wear  or  cost. 

264.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  (1894),  p.  62.    C.  Schnabel.    Capacity,  power  and  method 

of  working. 

HOWLAND  PULVEBIZEB,   NO.    1: 

255.  Lock,  A.  G.,  (1882),  "Gk)ld,"  p.  1026.    Description,  capacity  and  power. 

266.  IHngler'8  Polyt.  Jour.,  Vol.  241,  (1881),  p.  100.    No  author.    Description  and 

capacity. 

267.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXXI.,  (1881),  p.  161.    No  author.    Description,  capac- 

ity and  power. 

268.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIII.,  (1892),  p.  127.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description. 
Nabod  Pulvebizeb: 

269.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XLIX.,    (1890),  p.  732.     No  author.     Description, 

capacity  and  power. 
Pbopfe  Mill: 

260.  CoU.  Guard.,  Vol.  LXXL,    (1896),  p.  846.     Kosmann.    Description,  capacity, 

power  and  wear  or  cost 

261.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXXIV.,  (1897),  p.  166.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and  wear 

or  cost. 

262.  Thon-Ind.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XX.,   (1896),  p.  681.     Kosmann.     Description,  capacity, 

power  and  wear  or  cost. 
Fbeidebkbo  Mill. 

263.  Coll.  Guard.,  Vol.  LXXI.,  (1896),  p.  846.  Kosmann.    Description,  capacity  and 

power. 

TBESONINO  IrULVEBIZEB: 

264.  Rev.  des  Mines,  Vol.  XXI.,  (1893),  p.  310.    L.  Demaret.    Description,  capacity 

and  power. 

GbDTTN  ROLLEB  MILL: 

266.  Bilharz,  O.,   (1896),  "Mech.  Aufbereitung,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  126.      Description  and 
capacity. 

266.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  XXI.,  (1892),  p.  587.    A.  Sahlin.    Capacity  and  power. 

Ckmipared  with  Buhrstone  mill  and  Cyclone  pulverizer. 

267.  Cal.  Bull.,  No.  6,  (1896),  p.  64.    E.  B.  Preston.    Description  and  capacity. 

268.  Coll.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVII.,  (1897),  p.  267.    H.  Van  F.  Furman.     Description. 

269.  Eng.   d   Min.   Jour.,   Vol.   XLIX.,    (1890),    p.    589.    No    author.     Description, 

capacity  and  power. 

270.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LV.,  (1893),  p.  610.    No  author.    Description. 

271.  Iron  Age,  Vol.  L.,  (1892),  p.  1036.     No  author.    Description. 

272.  Thon-Ind.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XVIIL,    (1894),   p.   426.      M.   Gam.      Description   and 

capacity. 

273.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XIX.,   (1895),  p.  103.    No  author.    Description  and  capacity. 

274.  Ibid.,  p.  628.    Goslich.    Description,  capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost.    Com- 

pared with  Buhrstone  mill. 
276.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XX.,  (1896),  p.  727.    No  author.    Where  used. 
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Cabb  Dibinteqbatob: 

276.  Bilharz,  0.,  (1896),  "Mech.  Aufbereitung,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  87.    Description,  capacity, 
power  and  advantages  and  disadyantages. 
'    277.  Foster,  C.  LeN.,  (1894),  "Ore  &  Stone  Mining,"  p.  659.    Description. 

278.  Gaetzfichmann,  M.  F.,    (1872),  "Aufbereitung,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  667.     Description, 

capacity,  power  and  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

279.  Goupillidre,  Baton  de  la,   (1885),  "Exploitotion  des  Mines,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  706. 

Description,  capacity  and  power. 

280.  Hunt  R.,   (1884),  "British  Mining,"  p.  742.    Description,  capacity  and  power, 

for  copper  ores. 

281.  Lamprecht,  R.,  (1888),  ''Kohlenaufbereitung,"  p.  11.    Description,  capacity  and 

power,  for  coal. 

282.  Rittinger,  P.  R.  von,  (1873),  "Zweiter  Nachtrag,"  p.  10.    Description,  capacity 

and  power. 

283.  Ann.  des  Mines,  Series  VII.,  Vol.  VI.,  (1874),  p.  363.    A.  Pemolet.    Description, 

capacity  and  power.    Compared  with  rolls. 

284.  Bull.   Boo.   d'Enoourag.,  Vol.    XVI.,    (1869),   p.   666.     M.    Carr.     Description, 

capacity  and  power,  for  coal. 

285.  Bull.  8oc.  Ind.  Min.,  Vol.  XV.,  (1869-70),  p.  667.    No  author.    Description  and 

advantages  and  disadvantages. 

286.  Ibid.,  p.  569.     F.  Robert.    Capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost,  at  Ahun  collieries. 

287.  Coll.  Guard.,  Vol.  LXXII.,   (1896),  p.  1028.    J.  Gilchrist.     Used  for  coal. 

288.  Dingier* 8  Polyt.  Jour.,  Vol.   201,    (1871),   p.   387.      P.   Haurez.      Description, 

capacity,  power  and  advantages  and  disadvantages,  for  coal. 

289.  Engineering,  Vol.  XIII.,  (1872),  p.  98.    T.  Carr.    Description  and  capacity,  for 

flour. 

290.  ilftn.  Ind.,  Vol.  V.,  (1896),  p.  163.    R.  Cremer.    Used  for  coal. 

291.  Bev.  des  Mines,  Vol.  XXVIl.,  (1870),  p.  623.    P.  Haurez.    Description,  capacity, 

power  and  advantages  and  disadvantages,  for  coal. 
Bbhtk  k  HObneb  Disinteqbatob: 

292.  Kunhardt,  VV.  B.,   (1884),  "Ore  Dressing/'  p.  54.    Description,  capacity,  power 

and  wear  or  cost.    Comparative  tests  with  other  mills. 

293.  Berg.  u.  Hiitt.  Jahrb.,  Vol.  XXX.,  (1882),  p.  261.    J.  Habermann.    Description, 

capacity  and  power.    Comparative  tests  with  other  mills. 
Stedman  Dibinteobatob: 

294.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  LVIII.,  (1894),  p.  129.    No  author.    Description. 
Stubtevant  Mill: 

295.  Foster,  C.  LeN.,  (1894),  "Ore  ft  Stone  Mining,"  p.  663.    Description. 

296.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  XX.,  (1891),  p.  576.    W.  H.  Hoffman.    Capacity  and 

power,  at  Croton  iron  mines. 

297.  Ibid.,  p.  602.    W.  H.  Hoffman.    Capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost,  on  magnetite. 

298.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXI.,  (1892),  p.  126.     W.  H.  Hoffman.    Description,  capacity,  power 

and  wear  or  cost,  at  Croton  iron  mines. 

299.  Ibid.,  p.  621.    A.  Sahlin.    Capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost.    Compared  to  rolls. 

300.  Ibid.,  p.  630.    S.  R.  Krom.    Capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost.    Compared  to 

rolls. 

301.  Ibid.,  p.  533.    "Discussion."    Capacity  and  power.    Dynamometer  tests. 

302.  Am.  Mfr.,  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  468.    Description,  capacity  and  power. 

303.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXXVIII.,   (1884),  p.  244.     No  author.     Description, 

capacity  and  power. 

304.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXIX.,  (1885),  pp.  189,  204,  240,  259,  276.    J.  Heard,  Jr.    Capacity 

and  advantages  and  disadvantages.    Sizing  tests. 
306.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIIL,  (1892),  pp.  126,  153.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Capacity  and 
power. 

306.  North  Eng.  Inst.  Min.  d  Mech.  Eng.,  Vol.  XLIII.,    (1893-4),  p.  343.    A.  G. 

Charleton.    Description,  capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost.    Sizing  tests. 

307.  Foster,  C.  LeN.,  (1894),  **Ore  &  Stone  Mining,"  p.  663.    Description. 

308.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  XX.,  (1891),  p.  387.    A.  Sahlin.  Description  and  wear 

or  cost. 

309.  Ibid.,  p.  589.    ''Discussion."    Discussion  of  uses. 

310.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXL,  (1892),  p.  587.    A.  Sahlin.    Capacity  and  power.    Compared  to 

other  mills. 

311.  Eng.   d    Min.  Jour.,  Vol.   XLIII.,    (1887),   p.    312.    No   author.    Description. 

capacity  and  power. 

312.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LVIII.,  (1894),  p.  296.    J.  T.  Donald.    Cyclone  Fibreizer. 
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313.  Inat.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIII.,  (1892),  p.  126.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description,  capacity 

and  power. 

314.  Oeat.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  (1890),  p.  682.    No  author.    Description,  capacity, 

power  and  advantiu^es  and  disadvantages. 
316.  Rev.  dea  Mines.,  VoL   XVIII.,    (1892),   p.   272.    A.   Gillon.    Description   and 
capacity. 
Leviathan  Pulvebizeb; 

316.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIII.,  (1892),  p.  126.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description. 
Meihe's  Pulvebizeb: 

317.  Berg.   u.   Hiitt.   Zeit.,   Vol.    XL.,    (1881),    p.    407.    No   author.      Description. 

318.  Dingler^s  Polyt.  Jour.,  Vol.  240,  (1881),  p.  430.    No  author.    Description. 
Jobdan's  Pulvebizeb: 

319.  Lock,  A.  a,  (1882),  "CJold,"  p.  1028.    Description. 

320.  Hunt,  R.,   (1884),  "British  Mining,"  p.  740.    Description. 
Weqelplet  ft  Stobeb  Pulvebizeb: 

321.  Gaetzschmann,  M.   F.,    (1872),  "Aufbereitung,"  p.   666.    Description,  capacity 

and  power. 

322.  Berg.  u.  Hiltt.  Zeit,  Vol.  XXXI.,    (1872),  p.  416.    No  author.     Description, 

opacity,  wear  or  cost. 
Walkeb  Pulvebizeb: 

323.  Dingier' s  Polyt.  Jour.,  Vol.  263,  (1884),  p.  111.    No  author.    Description. 

324.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXXVII.,   (1884),  p.  368.     No  author.     Description, 

capacity  and  wear  or  cost. 
RTEB80N  Pulvebizeb: 

325.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXX.,  (1880),  p.  397.    W.  H.  Winslow.    Description 

and  capacity. 

BOHLEUDEBMt^HLE : 

326.  Gaetzschmann,  M.  F.,    (1872),  '*Aufbereitung,"  p.  664.    Description,  capacity, 

power  and  advanta^s  and  disadvantages. 

327.  Rittinger,,    P.    R.    von,     (1867),    ''Aufbereitungskunde,"    p.    66.      Description, 

capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost. 
Vapabt  Disintbgbatob: 

328.  Foster,  C.  LeN.,  (1894),  "Ore  k  Stone  Mining,"  p.  607.    Separating  pyrite  from 

blende. 

329.  Goupilli^re,  Haton  de  la,    (1885),  "Exploitation  des  Mines,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  707. 

Description.    Mathematical  discussion. 

330.  Berg.  u.  Hiitt.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XL.,   (1881),  p.  294.    No  author.     Description  and 

capacity.    Separating  pyrite  from  blende. 

331.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLI.,   (1882),  p.  163.     No  author.    Description.     Separating  pyrite 

from  blende. 

332.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIL,   (1883),  p.  68.     No  author.    Description.     Separating  pyrite 

from  blende. 

333.  Bull.  8oc.  Ind.  Min.,  Series  II.,  Vol.  IX.,  (1880),  p.  391.    E.  Cordier.    Descrip- 

tion, capacity,  power  and  wear  or.  cost.    Mathematical  discussion  of  blow. 

334.  Engineering,  Vol.  XXXII.,'  (1881),  p.  329.    No  author.    Separating  pyrite  from 

blende. 

335.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXXIX.,   (1885),  p.  387.     No  author.     Description, 

capacity,  power  and  wear  or  cost. 
Pboobessivb  Pulvebizeb: 

336.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XL.,  (1885),  p.  23.    No  author.    Description. 

BOLZEN-Mt^HLE: 

337.  Berg.  u.  HUtt.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XLVIIL,  (1889),  p.  330.     No  author.    Description. 
Maoio  Cbusheb: 

338.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  LVI.,  (1893),  p.  323.    No  author.    Description. 

339.  Berg.  u.  Hiitt.'  Zeit.,  Vol.  XLIL,   (1883),  p.  391.  No  author.     Description  and 

capacity. 

340.  Engineering,  Vol.  XLIV.,  (1887),  p.  38.    No  author.    Description,  capacity  and 

power. 

341.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  (1882),  p.  270.    No  author.    Description  and 

capacity. 

342.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIIL,  (1887),  p.  16.5.     No  author.     Description  and  capacity. 

343.  Industrial  Rev.,  Vol.  I.,   (1886),  p.  56.     Description. 

344.  Iron  d  Steel  Inst.,    (1882),   Part   I.,   p.   243.     No   author.     Description    and 

capacity. 
346.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  CVIII.,  (1892),  p.  125.    A.  H.  Curtis.    Description. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

LAWS  OF  CRUSHIlfG. 

§  245.  In  discuBsing  this  question  of  crushing  under  different  conditions  there 
are  four  lines  to  be  considered: 
(a)  Compressive  strength  of  stone. 
(6)  Extent  of  crushing  desirable. 

(c)  Work  or  power  required  for  crushing. 

(d)  Comparison  of  various  machines. 

There  are  also  four  ways  that  the  force  may  act  in  crushing  rook:  (1)  By 
direct  pressure  as  in  rolls  where  thert  is  a  strong  force  acting  at  low  velocity; 
(2)  by  a  blow  on  an  anvil  as  in  stamps  where  there  is  a  medium  force  acting  at 
a  moderate  velocity;  (3)  by  a  blow  in  space  as  in  the  Carr  Disintegrator  where 
there  is  a  weak  force  acting  at  high  velocity ;  (4)  by  grinding  as  in  the  amal- 
gamating pan.  In  the  first  three  cases  the  force  acts  perpendicularly  to  the  sur- 
face to  produce  rupture  by  compression ;  in  the  last  case  it  acts  obliquely  produc- 
ing rupture  by  compression  combined  with  shearing. 

CoMPREssrvB  Strength  op  Stone. 

§  246.  Watebtown  AbsenaIj  Tests. — ^A  summary  of  tests  on  cubes  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal  between  the  years  1884  and  1894  is  given  in  Table  169. 

table  169. — watebtown  arsenal  tests  on  stone. 


Number  of  Tests. 

Ck>mpre88iye  Strength  in  Foiuids  per  Square  Inch. 

Kind  of  Rook. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Ayenge. 

Sftndstono. 

18 
11 

1 
8 

10,588 
14,600 
90,415 
81,666 

1,815 
5,068 
80,416 
19,875 

6,748 

Llin6fltoii6  ttt.ttri-ttf- 

11,898 
90,416 

Gitmlte 

QuArtslte 

90,715 

The  cubes  were  of  various  sizes,  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  crushing 
strength  per  square  inch  does  not  seem  to  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  specimen, 
but  rather  upon  the  shape.    To  illustrate  this.  Table  170  shows  Watertown 


TABLE  170. — ^WATERTOWN  ARSENAL  TEST  ON  HAVERSTRAW   SANDSTONE. 


Cubes. 

Prisms.                                 1 

Compressiye 

CompressiTe 

SIse. 

Strength  per 
Square  Inch.* 

Section. 

Length. 

Strength  per 
Square  Inch. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

Izlzl 

7,068 

4x4 

16,488 

8x8x9 

6,004 

4x4 

S088 

6,845 

4x4 

6,6:« 

4x4x4 

6,968 

8x8 

9,697 

6x6x6 

6,467 

8x8 

8,660 

6x6x6 

7,865 

8x8 

7,768 

7x7x7 

6,166 

8x8 

6,684 

8x8x8 

6,878 

8x8 

6,618 

9x9x9 

6,685 

10x10x10 

6,584 

11x11x11 

6,418 

*  Average,  6,467. 
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Arsenal  tests  on  various  sizes  of  cubes  and  prisms  of  Haverstraw  sandstone. 
Each  value  in  the  case  of  cubes  is  an  average  of  four  tests  while  those  for  prisms 
are  averages  of  two  tests.  The  cubes  are  very  nearly  of  equal  strength  per 
square  inch  while  the  strength  of  the  prisms  increases  as  the  length  of  the  prisms 
decreases.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  here,  as  in  cubes,  those  pieces  of  similar 
shape  but  different  size  have  the  same  strength  per  square  inch;  compare  the 
8X8X4  with  the  4X4X2,  also  the  8X8X6  with  the  4X4X3.  Unfortunately 
the  series  does  not  extend  to  the  case  where  the  length  is  greater  than  the  diame- 
ter, but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  law  still  holds  good. 

The  method  of  testing  is  of  great  importance  in  obtaining  the  compressive 
strength.  The  maximum  strength  is  obtained  where  the  sample  has  smooth 
faces  which  bear  evenly  against  the  smooth  pole  faces  of  the  testing  machine. 
Thus  a  2-inch  cube  of  freestone  (sandstone)  from  Kanawha,  Virginia,  gave  a 
strength  of  9,429  pounds  per  square  inch  when  the  force  was  applied  to  its  faces, 
but  only  8,604  pounds  (calculated  on  the  same  sectional  area)  when  the  force 
was  applied  to  two  diagonally  opposite  edges. 

§  247.  German  Tests. — ^Very  exhaustive  sets  of  tests  on  various  rocks  under 
different  conditions  have  been  made  abroad  at  Miinich  and  Berlin.  Summaries 
of  them  are  given  in  Tables  171  and  172.  Including  so  many  tests,  as  they  do, 
they  are  of  great  value.  These  tests  were  made  on  cubes  which  were  as  a  rule 
6  cm.  in  diameter.  The  great  differences  shown  between  the  maximum  and 
minimum  are  to  be  expected  when  one  considers  that  the  stones  tested  came  from 
different  localities  and  varied  greatly  in  quality.  Where  stones  from  only  one 
locality  are  tested,  for  example  as  in  Table  170,  no  such  differences  occur.  All 
the  values  are  for  stones  that  are  air  dry.  In  the  original  reports  however, 
values  are  given  in  many  cases  for  the  strength  when  wet  and  also  when  frozen 
both  in  air  and  in  water.    There  is  little  difference  between  wet  and  dry,  but 

TABLE   171. — SUMMARY  OP  TESTS  AT  BERLIN. 


Caaw  of  Stone. 

Number  of 
Stones  Tested. 

Compresaiye  Strength  in  Pounds  per 
Square  Inch. 

Mftyt"fnipr>. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Sandstone 

219 
968 
184 
11 
91 
8 
6 
80 
4 
9 
6 

28,218 
30,880 
88660 
84,860 
48,216 
88,660 
81,818 
16,645 
26,874 
16,646 
28,046 

4,860 
8,877 
8.888 

11,904 
8,818 
7,906 

14,100 
4,409 
6,960 

7,894 

8,648 
17,687 
18,754 
96,827 
81,849 
18,754 
11,194 
17,840      • 

8,704 
18,680 

Llm«rton<^t  ,-,,.r 

Granite 

Quartsite 

ftjTDhvrv. 

Basalt 

Dlorite 

Slate 

SerPfffltine.  r  t  t  r  .  r  -  -  -  r  r  - 

Tkt^yte 

Augite 

TABLE  172. — SUMMARY  OP  TESTS  AT  MtJNIOH. 


Class  of  Stone. 

Number  of 

StrknMi  'lVwt:Ml 

Oompreesiye  Strength  in  Pounds  per 
Squarelnch. 

Maximum. 

9Unimum. 

Arerage. 

Sandstone-  -  r  - 1  -  - 

176 
41 
41 
12 

89,868 
22:758 
81,426 
18^486 

1,828 
1,460 
7,760 
6,646 

6,704 
10,811 
18,754 
10,764 

Limestone 

Granite. 

Dolomite 

frozen  stone  almost  always  runs  a  little  lower  in  strength  per  square  inch  than 
that  which  is  not  frozen.  In  many  cases  the  transverse  strength  was  taken. 
This  was  generally  found  for  square  beams  to  be  considerably  less  than  half  of 
the  compressive  strength.  The  relative  strength  of  cubes  and  prisms  of  a  sample 
of  sandstone  and  also  of  limestone,  both  air  dry,  are  shown  in  Table  173. 
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TABLE  173. — STRENGTH  OP  CUBES  AND  PRISMS  TESTED  AT  BERLIN. 


Kind  of  Rock. 

Size  of  Piece 
Tested,  (a) 

Number  of 
Tests. 

Compress 

ve  Strength  in  Pounds  per 
Square  Inch. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Ayera«:e. 

Sandstone 

10x10x6 
6x6x6 

10x10x60 

7.1x7.1x4 
6x6x6 

10x10x50 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
6 

18,081 
15,818 
12,678 
18,678 
8,818 
6,748 

17.907 
18,887 
7,088 
18,047 
8,164 
6,848 

18,476 

Sandstone. 

14,451 

10,041 

Limestone 

18,860 

Limestone 

844R 

Limestone. 

6,^ 

(a)  The  length  is  given  last. 

Table  174  shows  how  in  stratified  rocks  the  strength  is  less  when  they  are 
tested  parallel  than  when  tested  perpendicular  to  the  bedding  planes. 

TABLB  174. — STRENGTH  PARALLEL  AND  PERPENDICULAR  TO  THE  BEDDING  PLANE3 

TESTED  AT  BERLIN. 


Kind  of 
Rock. 

Direction 
of  Pressure. 

Siae  of  Piece 

Tested,  (a) 

cm. 

Number 
of  Tests. 

Compressive  Strength  in  Pounds  per 
Square  Inch. 

Minimum. 

Averaga 

Slate 

Slat« 

Limestone.. 
Limestone.. 
Limestone. 
Limestone.. 

Parallel  to  bed 

Perpendicular  to  bed. 

PamUeltobed 

Perpendicular  to  bed. 

Parallel  to  bed 

Perpendicular  to  bed. 

6x6x6 
6x6x6 
6x6x6 
6x6x6 
10x10x6 
10x10x6 

10 
10 
10 
10 
8 
10 

10,688 
16,646 
5,860 
6,187 
6,888 
7,aK 

7,086 
11,677 
4;488 
5,068 
6,688 
6,748 

8,088 
18^405 
5,880 
6,708 
6,888 
7,W0 

(a)  In  the  case  of  prisms  the  length  is  given  last 

Four  examples  to  show  how  the  strength  decreases  when  rogk  is  heated  and 
cooled  are  given  in  Table  176.  These  tests  were  all  made  on  cubes  5  or  6  cm. 
in  diameter. 


TABLE  175. — STRENGH  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  HEATING,  TESTED  AT  BERLIN. 


Kind  of 
Rock. 


Granite.... 
Granite.... 
Limestone. 
Limestone. 
Limestone. 
Sandstone. 
Sandstone.. 
Sandstone. 
Porphyry.. 
Porphyiy.. 
Porphyry. . 


How  Tested. 


Before  heating 

After  heating  8  hours  and  slowly  cooling. . . 

Before  heating 

After  heaUng  8  hours  and  slowly  cooling. . . 
After  heating  8  hours  and  cooling  in  water. 

Before  heating 

After  heating  8  hours  and  slowly  cooling. . . 
After  heating  8  hours  and  cooling  in  water. 

Before  heatmg 

After  heating  and  slowly 

After  heating  and  cooling  in  wi 


Number 
of  Tests. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
6 
6 
10 
6 
6 


Compressive  Strength  in  Pounds 
per  Square  Inch. 


Maximum. 


18,806 
18,768 
80,880 
88,848 
81,788 
16,814 
18,000 
11,006 
87,108 
80,186 
86,088 


Minimum. 


16,541 
0,700 
85,817 
80,140 
18,884 
14,687 
11,781 
10,006 
88,188 
84,008 
10,180 


Average. 


17,651 
10,087 
87,560 
81,008 
80,065 
16,880 
18,88H 
11,878 
85,045 
86,866 
88,878 


§  248.  Cutter's  Tests. — ^Mr.  Geo.  A.  Cutter  in  the  preparation  of  his  thesis  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  tested  rock  in  an  Emery  horizontal 
testing  machine  using  corrugated  pole  pieces  similar  to  those  used  on  jaw  break- 
ers, and  also  using  smooth  pole  pieces.  The  results  obtained  from  some  old 
rectangular  paving  blocks  of  tough  granite  are  given  in  Table  176.  Two  values 
of  pressure  are  given ;  the  first  is  that  required  to  make  the  first  break,  the  sec- 
ond is  the  maximum  load  observed  while  the  compression  was  continued  until 
the  samples  crumbled.  The  thickness  represents  the  dimension  between  the 
pole  pieces.  The  second  and  eighth  tests  were  made  with  smooth  pole  pieces, 
the  rest  with  corrugated.  The  pressures  given  are  total  pressures  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  if  these  were  reduced  to  pressures  per  square  inch  of  sectional  area,  the 
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TABLE   176. — cutter's  TESTS   ON   GRANITE   PAVING   BLOCKS. 


Length. 


Height. 


Thickne 


Total  Load  at 
First  Break. 


Number  of 
Points  of  Bear- 
ing. 


Movement  to 
First  Break. 


Total 

Ma.yiTiniim 

Load. 


Pounds. 
iOOO 
6,000 
10,000 
14,600 
15,000 
19,000 
80,000 
46,000 
48,000 


1-8 
8-8 
8-8 
8-1 
8-8 
S-8 
8-8 
1-8 
&<8 


Inches. 


Pounds. 
70,000 
70,000 
71,000 
56,000 
88,000 

100,000 
98,000 
46,000 
48,000 


resulting  values  would  be  much  lower  than  those  given  in  previous  tables  for 
smooth  cubes  on  smooth  pole  pieces.     The  reason  for  this  is  given  in  §  250. 

Extent  of.  Crushing  Desired. 

§  249.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  desirable  to  crush  rock  down  to  a  size 
which  shall  be  equal  to.  the  size  of  the  smallest  particle  of  valuable  mineral. 
This  would  ensure  perfect  separation.  In  practice  however  there  are  several 
objections  to  this  plan.  It  causes  all  the  coarser  particles  of  valuable  mineral 
and  gangue  which  were  unlocked  at  larger  sizes,  to  be  crushed  unnecessarily, 
thereby  using  an  extra  amount  of  power  and  causing  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  slimes  which  are  difficult  to  separate  and  which  cause  loss.  This  trouble  of 
slimes  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  valuable  mineral 
is  softer  than  the  gangue  and  hence  slimes  more.  This  is  shown  in  the  following 
sizing  tests. 

The  first  one  is  of  a  coarsely  crushed  Missouri  galena-blende  ore.  The  galena 
appears  to  be  crushed  finer  than  the  quartz  gangue  while  the  blende  appears  to 
be  crushed  coarser. 


Ore. 

Galena. 

Blende. 

On  4 inenh (o^w 6rl  nink.)^ ,.««.,. T-t-..ttTtti- 

^.0 
81.1 

16!o 

,f.5 
10.0 
7.8 
10.0 
85.0 
6.0 
0.7 
10.0 
80.0 

40 
4 

16 
8 

4 
4 
4 
4 

Through  4  on  8  mesh  (5.1  to  8.48  mm.). 

Through  8  on  10  mesh  (8.48  to  1 .85  mm.) 

Through  10  on  80  mesh  (1 .86  to  0.86  mm.) 

Through  80  on  40  mesh  (0.586  to  0.874  nun.). . . 
Through  40  on  80  mesh  (0.874  to  0.171  mm.). . . 

Through  100  mesh  (0.189  to  0  mm.). 

Xotal 

99.8 

100.0 

100 

The  second  is  finely  crushed  stamp  mill  pulp  in  Mill  68.    An  assay  of  the 
stuff  before  sizing  gave  2  ounces  gold  and  1.7  ounces  silver  per  ton. 


Ore. 

Anay  for  Gold. 

Assay  for  Silver. 

On  80  mesh 

0.081 
0.18  f 
9.10 
11  99 
10.16 
66.68 

Ounces  per  Ton. 

0.G8 

0.10 
1.80 
1.80 
8.00 

Outtoes  per  Ton. 

0.50 

0.70 
0.90 
1.09 
8.00 

Through  SO  on  40  mesh. . . . 
Through  40  on  00  mesh. . . . 
Through  60  on  80  mesh. . . . 
Through  80  on  100  mesh. . . 

Total 

99.97 
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The  third  is  of  stamp  mill  pulp  in  Mill  55. 


Ore. 

Assay  for  Gold. 

Assay  for  Silver. 

On  SO  mesh 

% 

0.09 
18.17 
18.9S 
9.40 
4.08 
4.96 
9.04 
84.65 

Ounces  per  Ton. 

Ounces  per  Ton. 

Through  90  on  40  mesh. . . . 
Through  40  on  60  mesh. . . . 
Through  60  on  80  mesh. . . . 
Through  80  on  100  mesh. . . 
Through  100  on  190  mesh. . 
Through  120  on  160  mesh. . 
Througji  160  inesh. ........ 

0.95 
0.66 
0.88 
1.90 
0.98 
1.18 
0.61 

7.68 
8.88 
10.17 
10.90 
11.07 
18.58 
19.64 

Total 

100.00 

In  Mill  92  they  have  found  that  the  zincite  is  mostly  in  the  two  finest  con- 
centrates; garnet  goes  to  fines  less  than  zincite;  franklinite  less  than  garnet; 
willemite,  tephroite  and  fowlerite  are  about  equal  to  each  other,  but  less  than 
franklinite ;  calcite  forms  fines  least  of  all.  It  might  be  added  that  with  many 
ores  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  fineness  of  the  particles  of  valuable  mineral. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  an  advantage  in  most  cases,  except  where  the  mineral 
is  all  finely  disseminated,  to  crush  first  to  a  much  coarser  size  than  the  finest ' 
particle,  then  to  separate  out  as  much  clean  mineral  and  clean  gangue  as  possible, 
and  to  recrush  the  residue.  This  process  can  be  repeated  indefinitely,  but  in 
practice  the  added  cost  and  the  mechanical  difficulties  limit  the  number  of  repe- 
titions to  one  or  two.  The  sizes  to  be  crushed  to  and  the  number  of  repetitions 
will  vary  for  different  ores  and  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment.  The 
things  to  be  considered  are  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  products  and  the  cost 
of  crushing  and  separating. 

For  some  ores  such  as  free  milling  gold  and  silver  ores,  graphite,  cassiterite, 
etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  crush  very  fine  at  the  start  and  in  this  case  there  is  no 
repetition.  S.  I.  Hallett  of  Aspen,  Colorado,  advocates  this  method  for  other 
ores.  He  claims  that  any  given  ore  has  its  crystals,  (not  masses  of  crystals),  in- 
cluded within  a  very  limited  range  of  sizes  and  that  by  crushing  to  a  size  within 
this  range,  practically  all  of  the  values  will  be  unlocked.  He  further  claims  that 
by  the  use  of  a  jerking  table  of  the  Wilfley  type  he  is  able  to  save  the  fine  stuff 
which  would  usually  go  to  waste. 

The  ideal  thing  in  crushing  would  be  to  have  every  grain  of  mineral  remain 
intact  and  be  entirely  cleaned  from  all  adhering  particles  of  gangue.  This  is 
impossible  to  obtain  in  practice  and  there  will  always  be  some  particles  of  min- 
eral which  have  particles  of  gangue  attached  to  them  or  which  are  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  gangue.  Such  particles  are  known  as  attached  or  included  grains 
and  help  to  make  up  the  middling  product  in  the  subsequent  separation. 

Work  Required  for  Crushing. 

§  250.  Bittingbr's  Theory. — Kittinger  has  proved  mathematically  that  the 
work  of  crushing  is  proportional  to  the  reduction  in  diameter.    Assume  a  homo- 
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geneons  1-inch  cube  which  requires  A  foot  pounds  of  work  to  divide  it  on  a  plane 
parallel  to  one  of  its  faces.    To  divide  it  into 

8  ^-inch  cubes  requires  3  planes  (see  Fig.  185),  and  work  is  ZA  foot  pounds; 
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27  i- inch  cubes  requires  6  planes  (see  Fig.  186),  and  work  is  64  foot  pounds; 

64  i-inch  cubes  requires  9  planes  and  work  is  9A  foot  pounds; 
125-l-inch  cubes  requires  12  planes  and  work  is  124  foot  pounds; 
n"  vinch  cubes  requires  3(n-l)  planes  and  work  is  3(n-l)A  foot  pounds; 
m*i-inch  cubes  requires  3(w-l)  planes  and  work  is  3(77i-l)A  foot  pounds. 
The  ratio  of  the  work  required  in  two  different  cases  will  be  as  n-1 :  m-l  where 
n  and  m  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  diameters  crushed  to.     In  most  cases  the 
values  of  m  and  n  are  large  enough  so  that  the  1  can  be  neglected  and  the  law 
then  stands  that  the  work  is  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  reciprocals  of  the 
diameters  crushed  to.     Thus  to  crush  a  1-inch  cube  into  i|^inch  cubes  will 
require  about  6  times  as  much  work  as  to  crush  it  into  i-inch  cubes. 

The  above  figures  also  show  that  the  work  required  is  proportional  to  the 
number  of  planes  of  fracture  or  in  other  words  to  the  increase  in  surface  of  the 
particles.  This  gives  a  measure  of  the  work  required  where,  as  is  the  case  in 
practice,  the  particles  of  the  product  are  not  cubes,  but  are  of  irregular  shapes. 
Rittinger  suggested  that  the  increase  of  surface  on  irregular  shaped  grains  might 
be  determined  by  weighing  the  water  necessary  for  wetting  the  surface  both  before 
and  after  crushing. 

Rittinger^s  theory  explains  why  the  strength  of  rough  granite  blocks  in  Table 
176  is  80  much  less  than  smooth  granite  cubes  in  Table  171.  In  the  former 
case  the  stones  had  but  a  few  points  of  bearing  and  were  split  or  broken  into  only 
a  few  fragments,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  cubes  were  bearing  all  over  two  faces 
and  were  more  or  less  crumbled  when  they  broke,  thereby  requiring  more  work 
and  consequently  more  pressure. 

§  251.  Von  Reytt's  Tests. — ^Von  Reytt  has  recently  made  an  exhaustive  series 
of  tests  at  Przibram  to  determine  how  nearly  Rittinger's  theory  holds  in  practice. 
The  average  Przibram  ore  consists  mainly  of  quartz,  calcite,  argentiferous  galena 
and  blende.  The  specific  gravity  of  average  ore  is  3.13  and  of  calcite  2.76.  He 
first  showed  that  while  the  adhering  moisture  is  approximately  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  surface  on  coarser  particles,  it  does  not  hold  on  particles  below 
0.35  mm. 

He  tested  crushing  in  a  Blake  breaker,  in  rolls  working  under  various  condi- 
tions, in  a  one-runner  mill  (much  like  the  Heberli  mill  except  that  one  of  the 
discs  is  stationary),  in  a  Schranz  mill  and  in  gravity  stamps.  The  results  of 
his  work  are  given  in  Tables  177  and  178.  The  method  of  making  a  test  was 
as  follows:  Lumps  of  one  size  were  fed  to  the  machine.  The  power  used  was 
measured  over  a  space  of  8  to  15  minutes  by  means  of  a  Seyss  dynamometer,  both 
while  crushing  and  while  running  empty.  The  crushed  products  were  carefully 
sized,  as  shown  in  Table  178.  The  surface  of  the  particles  in  the  coarser  sizes 
was  measured  directly  and  the  surface  of  an  average  particle  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  particles  in  a  kilogram  gave  the  surface  of  a  kilogram.  From  the 
coarser  sizes  he  was  also  able  to  obtain  a  factor  showing  the  relation  of  the  aver- 
age particle  of  any  given  size  to  the  mean  sieve  hole,  that  is,  the  mean  of  the 
sieve  hole  through  which  it  passed  and  of  that  on  which  it  rested.  This  factor 
served  on  the  finer  sizes  to  reckon  the  surface  of  a  kilogram  of  any  size,  when  the 
number  of  particles  per  kilogram  was  known.  With  round  hole  sieves  the  sur- 
face of  a  mean  particle  was  3.4  to  4.2  times  the  area  of  the  mean  sieve  hole,  or 
1.27  times  the  surface  of  the  mean  particle  changed  to  a  sphere  where  the  diame- 
ter of  the  sphere  was  about  0.87  times  the  diameter  of  the  mean  sieve  hole.  For 
square  hole  sieves  the  surface  of  a  mean  particle  was  4.0  to  4.2  times  the  area  of 
the  mean  sieve  hole.  The  greatest  assumption  made  in  the  calculation  was  in 
putting  into  one  class  the  finest  particles,  namely  those  from  0.1  mm.  to  0,  and 
dividing  the  sum  of  these  diameters  by  two  to  get  the  average  diameter.  It  is 
of  course  impossible  at  this  point  to  obtain  a  value  that  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
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All  conclusions  were  based  on  gross  power  since  the  figures  given  in  Table  177 
for  net  power  obtained  by  subtracting  the  power  when  running  empty  from  the 
gross  power,  do  not  properly  express  the  power  applied  to  crushing. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  were  that  the  ratio  of  work  done  to  increase  of  sur- 
face is  fairly  constant  with  coarser  sizes,  but  with  finer  sizes  the  increase  of 
surface  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  work  required  to  produce  it.  For  Przibram 
ore  he  advanced  the  conclusion  that  the  increase  of  surface  per  horse  power  varies 
between  20  and  40  square  meters  and  approaches  an  average  of  25  square  meters 
only  under  similar  conditions  of  crushing  when  the  quantities  of  feed  are  chosen 
to  correspond,  since  the  power  used  is  dependent  upon^  but  is  not  proportional 
^o  the  amount  of  feed. 

Incidentally  the  work  brought  out  the  following  additional  facts.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  his  tests  the  rolls  were  all  doing  free  crushing.  '  Slow 
running  rolls  produce  more  fines  than  fast  running,  the  quantity  of  returns  to 
be  recrushed  being  the  same  and  the  capacity  per  horse  power  less  with  the  slow 
rolls.  With  spaced  rolls  crushing  moderately  fine  material  the  quantity  of  re- 
turns is  considerably  higher  than  with  close  rolls,  the  amount  of  fines  being  the 
same  and  the  capacity  per  horse  power  higher  in  the  former  case.  Spaced  rolls 
are  to  be  recommended  for  coarse  crushing  only.  Spaced  rolls  counteract  the 
tendency  of  slow  running  to  produce  fines.  For  economy  rolls  should  be  run  as 
nearly  to  full  capacity  as  possible  since  the  capacity  per  gross  horse  power  in- 
creases with  the  increased  capacity.  Strongly  compressed  rolls  increase  fines, 
decrease  the  returns  and  reduce  the  capacity  per  horse  power.  The  Schranz  mill 
produces  less  returns  and  more  fines  than  rolls,  but  rolls  would  give  just  as 
many  fines  if  the  extra  amount  of  returns  was  recrushed.  The  one-runner  mill 
gives  more  returns  and  less  fines  than  the  Schranz  and  has  less  capacity  per 
horse  power.  Stamps  give  no  returns,  produce  the  most  fines  and  have  the  least 
capacity  per  gross  horse  power.  The  most  economical  crushing  machine  is  that 
which  keeps  the  amount  of  returns  as  low  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
the  least  fines,  since  it  is  the  making  of  fines  which  consumes  the  greater  part 
of  the  power. 

Von  Reytt  was  also  able  to  estimate  from  the  data  obtained  the  amount  of 
work  necessary  to  reduce  a  given  weight  of  Przibram  ore  consisting  of  lumps 
all  of  the  same  size,  to  any  given  size.    These  figures  are  given  in  Table  179. 


TABLE   179. — ^WORK   NECESSARY   FOR 

CRUSHING   1    KILO   OF   DIFFERENT 
ORE. 

SIZES    OF 

Size  of  Feed  in  mm. 

Product  aU  Lies  Between. 

64 

88  to  16 

16  to  8 

8to4 

4tol 

1  to  0.8 

fl8  And  16  mm , 

66 
SSO 
880 

780 

8^080 

16  find  8  mmi  .i.t.ttt«..««itt.«.t...«. 

166 
966 
796 
966 
1,965 

8 and  4 mm. . ...• 

100 

660 

800 

1,800 

4  and  1  mm 

460 

700 

1,700 

1  and 0»8 mmt i...i..i..«..  ........... 

940 
1,940 

Below  0.8  mm 

1,000 

This  table  shows  for  example  that  1  kilogram  of  Przibram  ore  ranging  be- 
tween 8  and  4  mm.  in  size  requires  700  kgm.  of  work  to  reduce  it  so  that  the 
product  shall  all  lie  between  1  and  0.3  mm.  in  size.  While  the  figures  in  this 
table  are  not  suflBciently  verified,  tests  that  have  been  made  by  Von  Beytt  show 
a  fairly  eood  correspondence  between  results  calculated  by  the  table  and  those 
obtained  by  power  measurement. 

The  figures  for  work  obtained  by  experiment  show  more  favorably  than  the  fol- 
lowing figures  from  actual  mill  work  at  Przibram,  which  are  averages  for  a  year. 
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Bolls  crushing  64-32  mm.  grains  to  pass  through  8-mm.  screen  used  144,500 
kgm.  per  100  kilograms;  a  Schranz  mill,  a  one-runner  mill  and  a  stamp  mill 
all  crushing  8-6  nmi.  grains  to  pass  through  a  2-nmi.  screen  used  230^857, 
385,143  and  642,061  kgnu  respectively  per  100  kilograms.  These  figures  are 
larger  than  those  given  in  Table  177  in  the  experimental  trials.  The  product 
of  rolls  in  mill  work  yielded  the  following  sizes:  8  to  4  mm.,  46.20% ;  4  to  1 
mm.,  32.22%;  1  toi  mm.,  11.65% ;  i  to  0  mm.,  9.93%;  making  a  little  more 
fines  than  in  the  experiments.  The  Schranz  mill  yielded  more  fines  in  mill 
work  than  in  the  experiment,  while  the  one-runner  mill  gave  about  the  same 
sizes  under  both  conditions.  The  stamps  in  mill  work  gave  60  to  70%  below 
\  mm.,  which  is  considerably  larger  than  that  in  the  experiments.  The  increased 
amount  of  work  required  in  the  mill  over  and  above  what  is  required  in  the 
experiment  is  due  to:  (1)  the  machines  not  being  fed  up  to  their  full  capacity 

Eaie»f  Ore  GralnB.  Each  divislon'equals^^of  an  Inch. 


MJdrfh'per linearinchoUBattery Screen  ( Brass'Wire OloCh. ) 
FIG.   187. — ^DIAGRAM  OP  SIZING  TESTS  OP  THE  PRODUCTS  OP  TU8TIN  MILLS  AND 

OP   STAMPS. 

all  the  time;  (2)  the  recrushing  of  ore  already  suflSciently  fine;  (3)  poor  arrange- 
ment ;  (4)  greater  friction  of  machine. 

§  262.  Bough  Rules  pob  Power. — Figuring  horse  power  from  Table  179  we 
find  that  the  use  of  2,020  kgm.  to  reduce  1  k.  of  64-mm.  lumps  so  that  the  product 
shall  all  be  below  0.3  mm.  (0.012  inch),  is  equivalent  to  1  hwrse  power  for 
every  3.6  tons  crushed  in  24  hours.  There  are  a  few  rough  rules  which  are  very 
often  applied  for  estimates  of  power,  and  which  are  well  within  safe  limits  for 
average  ore.  Among  them  are  Gates's  rule  that  breakers  need  not  over  1  horse 
power  to  crush  24  tons  per  24  hours  to  pass  through  a  2i-inch  ring;  a  rule  given 
by  C.  M.  Ball  that  1  horse  power  will  crush  3.84  tons  of  average  ore  per  24 
hours  to  tV  inch ;  a  rule  given  by  Hallett  that  1  horse  power  will  crush  1  ton  of 
quartz  per  24  hours  to  60  mesh.    In  addition  to  these  rules,  Mill  94  reports  that 
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1  horee  power  crushes  1.7  tons  per  24  hours  to  20  mesh;  this  figure  includes  also 
the  power  used  for  elevating  and  screening.  At  the  Lake  Superior  steam  stamp 
mills,  1  horse  power  crushes  1.6  to  1.8  tons  per  24  hours  from  3^  or  4  inches 
down  to  -^  inch.  All  of  these  preceding  figures  agree  more  closely  than  at 
first  appears,  if  one  takes  into  account  the  amount  of  reduction  in  each  case. 
Edison  at  Mill  91  does  much  better  than  any  of  them.  He  is  able  to  make  1 
horse  power  reduce  13.2  tons  to  0.06  inch  or  8.2  tons  to  0.02  inch.  His  power 
measurements  were  made  by  the  use  of  a  motor  and  a  wattmeter. 

J\  253.  Wagoner's  Theory. — In  discussing  the  Tustin  mill,  which  yields  an 
raordinarily  large  percentage  of  coarse  grains  because  the  product  is  discharged 
nearly  as  fast  as  it  is  crushed  to  the  size  of  the  limiting  screen,  Luther  Wagoner 
has  shown,  by  the  sizing  test  of  its  work  on  hard  quartz  (Fig.  187),  that  an 
almost  equal  weight  of  grains  for  any  diameter  was  in  that  case  made.  This, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  for  a  given  weight  of  ore  the  total  surface 
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FIG.  188.— DIAGRAM  OF  CRUSHING  TESTS. 

of  all  the  particles  varies  inversely  as  their  average  diameter,  shows  that  in  the 
product  of  a  Tustin  mill  lying  between  1  and  0.001  mm.,  the  particles  between 
0.001  and  0.01  mm.  in  size  have  ^  of  the  total  surface,  but  only  amount  to  ^ 
of  the  total  weight,  the  particles  between  0.01  and  0.1  nun.  in  size  also  have  \  of 
the  total  surface  and  amount  to  t^  of  the  total  weight,  and  the  particles  be- 
tween 0.1  and  1  mm.  in  size  have  the  remaining  -1^  of  the  total  surface  and  amount 
to  ^  of  the  total  weight.  Further,  if  work  expended  is  proportional  to  surface 
produced,  then  270  times  as  mudi  work  is  expended  on  19©  of  the  ore  at  the 
fine  end  as  on  1%  of  the  ore  at  the  coarse  end.  In  the  case  of  stamps  where 
the  grains  are  not  systematically  discharged  as  soon  as  crushed,  there  will  be 
a  decrease  in  the  grains  of  larger  diameter  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
those  of  ^mailer  diameter.  (See  curve  of  stamps  on  hard  quartz,  Fig.  187.) 
In  these  two  specific  cases  of  Fig.  187  he  has  calculated  that  the  sunace  on 
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grains  between  0.037  and  0.00004  inch  (0.940  and  0.001  mm.)  is  about  7 
times  as  great  in  the  case  of  stamps  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tustin  mill  and  con- 
sequently the  stamps  should  take  about  7  times  as  much  power  as  the  Tustin. 
This  is  nearly  borne  out  by  actual  power  measurements,  which  gave  1.33  horse 
power  for  Tustin  mill,  6.14  for  stamps. 

§  264.  The  Author's  Tests. — ^The  author  made  19  tests  of  various  weights 
of  pure  quartz  rock  (specific  gravity  2.640),  ranging  from  277  to  991  grams,  to 
get  at  the  average  pressure  to  be  exerted  in  crushing  by  rolls.  Incidentally  some 
figures  were  obtained  on  work  required  in  crushing.  The  samples  had  been 
crushed  in  a  Blake  breaker  set  at  1^  inches  and  all  Mow  0.393  inch  (10  mm.) 
was  screened  out.  Each  sample  was  placed  between  the  faces  of  the  Olsen  vertical 
testing  machine,  the  particles  being  spread  out  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  one 
another,  and  the  sample  was  gradually  crushed  until  the  distance  between  the 
faces  of  the  machine  was  ^  inch.  The  pressure  exerted  was  read  at  various  in- 
tervals and  at  the  same  time  the  distance  between  the  crushing  faces  noted.  The 
pressures  were  all  reduced  by  proportion  so  as  to  read  for  one  pound  of  quartz, 
these  results  plotted,  their  averages  calculated  and  from  them  an  average  curve 
drawn  as  shown  in  Fig.  188.  The  lines  connecting  consecutive  points  of  each  test 
are  omitted  for  sake  of  clearness.  From  this  curve  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  the 
average  pressure  acting  at  any  point  during  the  compression. 
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FIG.  189. 

To  apply  these  results  to  the  case  of  rolls,  an  average  pair  of  rolls  was  assumed, 
24  inches  in  diameter,  running  at  a  periphery  speed  of  600  feet  per  minute 
(95J  revolutions)  and  crushing  100  tons  of  quartz  rock  per  24  hours  from  IJ  to 
i  inch,  that  is,  they  are  set  i  inch  apart.  Then  for  various  values  of  the  angle 
T  (see  Fig.  189)  measured  up  from  the  horizontal,  the  distance  d  between  the 
rolls  will  be  as  shown  in  Table  180. 


TABLE    180. — ^DISTANCES    BETWEEN    THE    ROLLS    FOR    VARIOUS    ANGLES. 


Value  of  T. 

DistADoe  Between 
RoUs. 

Value  of  T. 

Distance  Between 
RoUs. 

Value  of  T. 

Distance  Between 
Bolls. 

16 

18 
11 

Inches. 
1.487 
1.864 
l.»0 
1.143 
1.047 
0.968 

10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
6 

Inches. 
0.878 
0.806 
0.741 
0.684 
0.686 
0.606 

Degrees. 

8 
8 

1 
0 

Inches. 
0.660 
0.664 
0.616 
0.606 
0.600 

84Xir 


or 


The  diameter  of  the  rolls  being  24  inches,' 1**  of  arc  corresponds  to  — q^q 

0.20944  inches.     The  amount  of  ore  upon  1**  of  the  circumference  where  the 

rolls  crush  100  tons  per  24  hours  (138.9  pounds  per  minute),  and  run  at  a 

^    M  ^^^  ^    J.  .X       .,.  L     100X2,000X0.20944         ^^^^^^ 

periphery  speed  of  600  feet  per  minute  will  be — ^...^^..^^^...^    ,  or  0.00404 


pounds. 


24X60X600X12 
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From  Table  180  the  average  horizontal  distance  between  the  rolls  for  each 
degree  counting  upward  from  the  horizontal  may  be  calculated  and  it  ie  shown 
in  tiie  second  column  of  Table  181.  The  pressures  for  1  pound  of  quartz  for 
each  of  these  distances  may  be  obtained  from  Fig.  188  and,  reduced  to  correspond 
to  0.00404  pounds,  are  shown  in  the  third  column  of  Table  181.  The  fourth 
column  shows  the  horizontal  distances  through  which  the  forces  act  when  the 
rolls  revolve  through  1°  and  the  fifth  column  gives  the  total  horizontal  distances 
through  which  the  forces  act  per  minute  with  the  rolls  running  at  95^  revolu- 
tions, or  600  feet  periphery  speed  per  minute.  The  sixth  column  giving  the 
foot  pounds  of  work  done  on  each  degree  of  arc  per  minute,  is  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  third  column  by  the  fifth.  The  sum  gives  the  total  foot  pounds  per 
minute  and  divided  by  33,000  gives  the  horse  power  which  is  0.805.  The  sum 
of  the  third  column  amounting  to  328  pounds  is  the  average  pressure  exerted 
by  the  journals  of  the  rolls  in  crushing.  These  figures  may  be  somewhat  lower 
than  those  obtained  in  practical  running  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  tests  the 
pressure  was  applied  very  gradually.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  where  the  pres- 
sure is  applied  quickly^  the  strength  of  a  sample  increases  until  it  is  sometimes 
double. 

TABLE    181. — COMPUTATION    OF    WORK    FOR    CRUSHING. 


Number  of  the  De- 
frree  of  Arc  Counting 
from  the  Horlxontal. 

ATerageDistanoe 
Between  RoUs. 

Average  Load 
for  each  Degree. 

Horizontal  Dis- 
tance Paaeed 
Through  per 
Degree. 

Total  Horizontal 

Distance  per 

Minute. 

Work  Done  per 
Minute. 

16th 

Feet. 
0.1188 
0.1069 
0.0997 
0.0918 
0.0686 
0.0765 
O.07O1 
0.0644 
0.0694 
0.0560 
0.0518 
0.0480 
0.0466 
0.0487 
0.0485 
0.0419 

Pounds. 

0.80 

0.60 

1.01 

1.88 

4.84 

7.87 
11.86 
15.17 
19.89 
84.14 
89.09 
85.85    • 
40.00 
48.68 
46.05 
47.86 

Feet. 
0.0099 
0.0098 
0.0065 
0.0077 

o.ooro 

0.0064 
0.0067 
0.0060 
0.0044 
O.O088 
0.0068 
0.0064 
0.0019 
0.0018 
0.0008 
0.0008 

Feet. 
840.868 
816.996 
898.880 
864.786 
840.660 
880.068 
195.966 
171.900 
151.878 
180.644 
110.016 
88.518 
66.888 
41.866 
80.688 
6.876 

Footpounds. 
68.8 

IBth 

189.8 

14th 

895.8 

18th 

8SB.0 

18th::;::.;:.:.::...::: 

1,164.8 
1,7W.7 
84n4.8 
8,607.7 
8,988.8 
8,168.7 
8,866.4 
8,916.8 
8,618.9 
1,800.0 
^.9 

nth. 

lOth 

0th 

sS;:::::;::::;:::::::: 

7th 

eith. 

SS::::;;::::;:;:;;:::: 

4th 

8rd 

8Dd 

1st 

885.0 

Total 

897.77 

86,667.6 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  0.805  horse  power  is  brought  up  to  the  5  to  10 
horse  power  used  by  rolls  in  practice,  by  the  journal  friction,  and  the  328  pounds 
pressure  of  springs  is  brought  up  to  the  6,000  to  10,000  pounds  pressure  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  practice,  by  the  variation  in  the  work.  At  one  instant  the 
rolls  are  idle,  at  the  next  they  may  be  asked  to  do  many  times  the  average  work. 

Sizing  tests  of  the  products  of  some  of  the  tests  were  made  and  are  as  follows: 


ItestNo 

1 
588 

8 

594 

8 

667 

4 
681 

10 
868 

11 
879 

19 
897 

Weisrht  in  flrrams . . . .  - .  ^  -  r . 

On  8  mesh  (a) 

27.78 
88.70 
10.84 
6.06 
8.04 
8.48 
8.01 
18.54 

«^» 

85.61 
7.47 
4.71 
8.69 
8.86 
8.58 
8.76 

% 

86.17 
81.88 
12.78 
6.88 
8.19 
4.08 
8.77 
11.86 

84.98 
10.88 
6.98 
8.86 
8.97 
8.97 
14.60 

48.48 
6.89 
4.96 
1.96 
8.48 
8.80 
7.44 

89.48 
8.80 
5.88 
8.66 
8.18 
8.44 

18.70 

87.84 
88.77 
9.80 
4.78 
8.08 
8.70 
8.08 
8.11 

Through  9  on  8  mesh 

Through  8  on  4  mesh 

Through  4  on  5  mesh 

Through  5  on  6  mesh 

Through  6  on  8  mesh 

Through  8  on  10  mesh. . . . 
Through  10  mesh 

Total 

99.99 

99.97 

99.99 

100.00 

100.00 

100.01 

loo.m 

(a)  For  actual  sizes  of  the  holes  in  these  screens  see  TM>le  866. 
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§  255.  Effect  of  Strength  and  Specific  Gravity  on  Power  used. — Vezin 
has  pointed  out  that  the  variation  in  power  due  to  the  varying  specific  gravity 
and  strength  of  the  rock  is  frequently  lost  sight  of.  Thus  in  Table  171  the  com- 
pressive strength  of  granite  is  twice  as  great  on  an  average  as  that  of  sandstone. 
Consequently  it  will  take  twice  as  much  power  to  crush  a  ton  of  granite  as  to 
crush  a  ton  of  sandstone.  In  the  case  of  porphyry,  in  the  same  table,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  strongest  and  weakest  samples  coming  from  different  locali- 
ties shows  that  over  twelve  times  as  much  power  is  required  for  the  strongest 
rock  as  for  the  weakest.  Regarding  specific  gravity,  barite  is  almost  twice  as 
heavy  as  quartz  so  that,  even  if  the  strength  was  the  same,  it  will  take  only  about 
one  half  as  much  power  to  crush  a  ton  of  barite  as  to  crush  a  ton  of  quartz, 
since  the  bulk  is  only  half  as  great.  To  carry  things  to  an  extreme  case,  sup- 
pose that  pure  quartz  and  pure  galena  are  to  be  crushed.  The  galena  is  about 
three  times  as  heavy  as  the  quartz  and  according  to  Rittinger  it  is  only  about 
\  as  strong.  Then  the  final  result  will  be  that  it  will  take  only  ^^  or  ^ly  as 
much  power  to  crush  the  galena  as  the  quartz ;  that  is,  assuming  that  it  costs  $1 
to  crush  a  ton  of  quartz  then  it  would  cost  only  6f  cents  to  crush  a  ton  of  galena 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Goodale  reports  a  practical  illustration  of  this  at  Mill  40,  where  in  treating 
their  hardest  ores  their  capacity  is  218  tons  per  24  hours  and  the  engine  gives 
177  indicated  horse  power  or  0.812  horse  power  per  ton.  On  softer  ores,  however, 
they  have  treated  as  high  as  376  tons,  using  171  indicated  horse  power  or  0.455 
horse  power  per  ton.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  case  that  the  engine  supplies 
power  for  concentrating  as  well  as  crushing. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  175  that  power  might  be  saved  by  heating  the  ore 
and  quenching  it  with  water  previous  to  crushing.  The  cost  of  the  heating, 
and  the  introduction  of  greater  losses  in  other  directions,  as  shown  in  §  5,  how- 
ever, generally  prevent  any  ultimate  saving  in  this  way.  Rittinger  reports 
that  for  a  special  case  in  stamping  quartz  ore  the  capacity  with  the  same  power 
was  15%  higher  on  roasted  than  on  unroasted  ore. 

Comparisons  of  Various  Maohinbs. 

§  256.  Comparisons  in  General. — Summing  up  the  preceding  theory  it  will 
be  seen  that  if  it  is  desired  to  crush  with  the  least  expenditure  of  power  and  to 
make  the  least  slimes,  then  the  rock  should  be  broken  as  far  as  possible  by  split- 
ting and  the  particles  of  the  product  that  are  suflSciently  crushed  should  be  gotten 
out  of  the  way  immediately,  that  is,  there  should  be  "free  crushing.** 

In  choosing  the  machine  the  points  to  be  considered  are  the  first  cost,  weight, 
number  of  wearing  parts,  power,  speed  and  wear.  These  should  all  be  as  low 
as  possible  consistent  with  strength  and  efiSciency.  At  the  same  time  the  machine 
should  be  simple  in  construction,  easy  to  erect  and  operate  and  the  wearing  parts 
should  be  easily  renewed.  The  chief  drawback  to  the  impact  machines  is  the 
high  speed.  The  use  of  water  is  in  general  to  be  recommended  since  it  aids  "free 
crushing**  by  removing  the  crushed  product  and  it  also  prevents  dust  and  perhaps 
consequent  loss.  For  grinding  machines  those  which  have  the  grinding  faces 
running  concentric  are  liable  to  wear  in  grooves  while  eccentric  grinders  do  not. 
There  is  more  wear  in  grinding  machines  than  in  pressure  machines  and  conse- 
quently there  is  more  heating  of  the  product  unless  the  machine  is  run  wet. 
This  may  be  seen  from  the  action  of  the  grinding  surfaces.  A  particle  of  ore 
coming  between  them  is  acted  upon  in  two  ways : — if  it  is  much  larger  than  the 
space  between  the  surfaces  it  may  be  drawn  in  and  crushed  by  pressure  more 
or  less  modified  by  shearing;  or  if  of  nearly  the  same  size  its  surfaces  will  simply 
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be  worn  off  by  a  grinding  or  abrading  action  of  surface  on  surface,  the  harder 
surface  of  the  machine  being  but  slightly  acted  upon.  In  grinders  less  pressure 
is  required  to  break  the  particles  than  in  direct  pressure  machines,  just  as  a  nut 
is  more  readily  broken  under  one's  heel  when  a  twisting  motion  is  given  to  it 
than  when  the  weight  of  one's  body  alone  is  used. 

The  selection  of  the  particular  machine  to  be  used  will  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  ore  and  the  method  of  extraction  to  be  adopted.  Bolls  are  the  stand- 
ard machine  for  crushing  all  the  brittle  ores  in  preparation  for  concentration 
except  where  very  fine  crushing  is  needed.  The  steam  stamps  used  at  or  near 
Butte,  Mont.,  are  the  only  exception.*  The  large  steam  stamps  are  the  standard 
crushers  of  ores  containing  malleable  minerals  such  as  the  native  copper  of  Lake 
Superior.  Gravity  stamps  hold  their  own  for  fine  crushing.  When  acting  on 
brittle  minerals  they  tend  to  produce  large  quantities  of  slimes^  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  particles  cannot  escape  from  the  force  of  the  blow  until  it  is  spent 
and  the  stam|)  lifted,  and  even  then  the  stamp  may  fall  again  upon  particles 
that  are  fine  enough  to  be  discharged. 

When  crushing  ores  containing  malleable  substances  as  copper  and  gold,  the 
Ftamp  tends  to  break  up  the  flaky  leaf-like  forms  and  to  turn  out  smaller  grains, 
but  they  are  grains  which  will  settle  to  their  proper  place  in  the  concentration 
work.  Secondly  these  metallic  grains,  when  buried  by  quartz,  are  scoured  and 
brightened  by  the  following  blow  of  the  stamp  yielding,  in  gold  milling,  particles 
which  amalgamate  readily.  In  the  process  of  scouring,  however,  an  exceedingly 
minute  grade  of  particles  is  made,  too  fine  to  be  caught  perfectlv  by  vanner  and 
for  which,  in  gold  milling,  the  amalgamated  plate  is  the  chief  corrective.  In 
concentrating  native  copper  this  fine  grade  of  abraded  metal  is  partly  saved  on 
the  slime  washers,  but  a  portion  is  lost.  Several  other  fine  pulverizers  are  com- 
peting for  the  place  occupied  by  gravity  stamps,  of  which  prominent  examples 
are  the  Huntington  and  Bryan  mills  and  ball  mills.  Bolls  also  are  preferred 
to  stamps  for  fi!ne  crushing  where  the  ore  is  to  be  roasted  or  leached,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  the  percentage  of  slimes  as  low  as  possible. 

The  grinding  machines  are  employed  to  some  extent  for  pulverizing  the  mid- 
dling products  from  jigs,  products  which  contain  the  portions  of  the  rich  mineral 
that  are  most  difficult  to  serve  from  the  gangue.  Acting  as  they  do,  partly  by 
abrasion  and  partly  by  pressure,  they  are  apt  to  make  less  slimes  than  stamps 
and  more  than  rolls.  On  malleable  metals,  for  example  native  copper,  the  effect 
of  this  grinding  is  to  roll  up  some  of  the  copper  into  spheres  and  cylinders  and 
to  slime  an  insignificant  amount  by  the  abrasion. 

§  267.  Comparison  oe  Bolls  and  Stamps. — The  relative  advantages  of  rolls 
and  stamps  have  been  the  cause  of  considerable  discussion.    l*he  great  differences 

TABLE  182. — VELOCITY  OF  APPROACH  IN  ROLLS. 


Value  of  T. 

Distance 
between  Rolls. 

Velocity  with  which 
the  Points  of  Contact 
approach  each  Other. 

Deijree. 

10 
B 
0 

Inches. 
1.487 
0.878 
O.60e 
0.800 

Inches  Der  Second. 

41 !? 
90.9 
0.0 

in  their  action  will  be  brought  out  if  one  compares  the  acting  velocity  of  stamps 
and  rolls  at  the  moment  when  the  attack  upon  the  ore  is  made  and  also  the 
manner  in  which  each  machine  parts  with  that  acting  velocity.     Bolls  24  inches 


•  Now  almost  entirely  replaced  by  rolls  even  there. 
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in  diameter^  set  \  inch  apart,  and  revolving  95^  times  per  minute  have  a  circum- 
ferential velocity  of  120  inches  per  second,  but  the  acting  velocity  is  the  velocity 
at  which  the  points  of  contact  of  a  particle  of  ore  (see  Pig.  36),  approach  one 
another.  This  velocity  is  obtained  by  multiplying  120  by  twice  the  sine  of  the 
angle  r  (see  Fig.  189),  and  its  values  are  shown  in  Table  182. 
.  This  table  shows  that  the  acting  velocity  diminishes  according  to  a  trigono- 
metrical law  without  regard  to  the  hardness  or  strength  of  the  ore. 

If  one  considers  a  stamp  on  the  other  hand  as  the  typical  blow-striking  machine, 
we  have  the  acting  velocities  at  the  moment  of  attacking  the  ore,  given  in  Table 
183,  and  we  know  that  it  loses  its  velocity  at  a  rate  dependent  on  the  hardness 
and  strength  of  the  ore. 


TABLE 

183. — ^VELOCITIES  OP  PALTi  IN  STAMPS. 

HM^toCDrop. 

Velocitv  acquired  at 
End  of  Drop. 

Height  of  Drop. 

Velocity  acquired  at 
End  of  Drop. 

inches. 
8.6 
4.8 
6.0 
7.8 
9.6 

Inches  per  Second. 
%8.80 
60.64 
66.16 
74.64 
86.16 

Inches. 
18.0 
14.4 
16.8 
19.8 
81.6 

Inches  per  Seoond. 

106148 
114.00 
181.80 
180.M 

From  comparing  the  two  tables  it  appears  that  rolls  attack  at  low  speed  and 
lose  velocity  gradually  while  stamps  attack  at  high  speed  and  lose  velocity  sud- 
denly.   The  two  operations  are  therefore  totally  different. 

Sizing  tests  of  the  products  of  rolls  and  stamps  as  well  as  two  other  machines 
all  working  on  similar  ore,  are  given  in  Table  184  and  serve  to  show  how  the 
characteristics  of  the  machines  are  indicated  by  the  quality  of  the  product." 
O^er  sizing  tests  are  given  under  individual  machines. 

TABLE   184. — SIZING  TESTS  OP  DIPPEBENT  CBUSHINO  MACHINES. 


Nameof  MaeMiw. 


Kind  of  Ore. 


Sisn  cradled 
in  meshes  per 
linear  inch. 


to 


Peroents  which  pass  the  next  coarser 

sieve  and  renuun  on  sieves  with  the 

following  meshes  per  linear  inch. 


80 


40 


60 


90 


Wet  stamps.  ■ 

Wet  stamps. 

SL"^!-::::::::: 

Rolls. 

Ball  mill , 

masaia  pulyeriser. 


Pyritio  haaket  (a) 

Chiefly  pjrritic  hanket. 

PyriUo  banket 

Pyritio  banket 

Pyritic  banket 

Pyritic  banket 

Pyritic  banket 


80 

86.48 

80 

80 

88.86 

88.86 


% 

5.00 
11.15 
80.80 
86.08 

0.80 
80.07 
80.17 


i/m 

t/.n 

88.58 

0.81 

0.80 

81.80 

88.09 

18.06 

41.86 

15.88 

84.88 

18.88 

84.80 

84.80 

i 

64.16 
61.11 
49.10 
96.80 
88.47 
41.87 
81.98 


(o)  The  local  name  in  South  Africa  for  quarts  conglomerate  carrying  some  pyrite. 
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PART  II. 

SEPARATING,  CONCENTEATING,  OR  WASHING. 

The  purpose  of  the  eecond  part  of  Ore  Dressing  ("Concentration"  proper),  is 
to  separate  the  valuable  minerals  from  the  waste,  or  to  separate  one  valuable 
mineral  from  another  (thereby  enhancing  their  value),  or  both,  by  utilizing  the 
various  physical  properties  of  the  minerals  that  are  available  for  those  ends. 

Separating,  like  crushing,  generally  divides  into  preliminary,  final  and  auxili- 
ary work.  The  preliminary  machines  (log  washers,  screens  and  classifiers)  are, 
as  a  rule,  unable  to  do  finished  work ;  they  simply  divide  up  the  ore  into  a  set  of 
preliminary  products  which  are  well  suited  for  treatment  by  the  final  or  finishing 
machines  (picking  tables,  jigs,  vanners,  slime  tables,  magnetic  concentrators, 
etc.).  These  latter  machines  separate  the  valuable  minerals  from  the  waste, 
but  they  often  yield  middling  products  needing  further  treatment.  These  mid- 
dling products  may  be  made  up  of  either  or  both,  of  two  classes  of  grains:  (1) 
"included  grains,**  that  is,  grains  in  which  particles  of  valuable  mineral  are 
attached  to  or  included  in  particles  of  gangue;  and  (2)  "unfinished  grains," 
that  is,  grains  which  are  composed  wholly  of  valuable  mineral  or  of  gangue, 
but  which  have  escaped  separation  owing  to  their  shape  or  relative  size. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PEELIMINARY   WASHEES. 

§  258.  Preliminary  washers  include  trough  washers,  log  washers,  wash  trom- 
mels, washing  pans  and  hydraulic  giants.  Their  province  generally  is  to  disin- 
tegrate and  float  adhering  clay  or  fine  stuflE  from  the  coarser  portions.  The 
latter  may  or  may  not  be  turned  oyer  to  other  processes  for  further  concentra- 
tion. Some  forms  deliver  the  coarse  and  fine  products  separately;  others  do 
only  the  work  of  disintegrating,  and  require  a  subsequent  machine  to  make  the 
separation.  The  disintegrating  is  done  by  using  a  considerable  amount  of  run- 
ning water,  aided  by  some  form  of  stirring  device.  These  same  machines  are 
also  sometimes  used  to  enrich  partly  concentrated  products.  Several  such  are 
described  in  this  chapter  because  their  construction  and  mode  of  operation  place 
them  here.    These  washers  are  of  three  classes: 

(a)  Those  using  hand  tools  for  stirring:  trough  washers. 

(6)  Those  using  some  form  of  rotating  stirrers  driven  by  power:  log  washers, 
wash  trommels  and  washing  pans. 

(c)  Those  using  the  force  of  a  water  jet:  hydraulic  giants. 

§  259.  The  Trough  Washer,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  sloping  wooden  trough 
IJ  to  2  feet  wide,  8  to  12  feet  long  and  1  foot  deep,  open  at  the  tail  end,  but 
closed  at  the  head  end-  Other  forms,  ingeniously  combining  riffles  and  sieves, 
are  described  by  different  authors,*  *°^  '  but  they  rob  the  apparatus  of  its  sim- 
plicity, which  is  its  main  advantage. 

Trough  washers  are  used  in  large  works  in  a  subordinate  way,  for  working  up 
small  quantities  of  a  rich  product  where  more  expensive  apparatus  is  not  war- 
ranted.    They  are  also  used  in  small  works  as  part  of  the  main  process. 

In  Mill  2  a  trough  washer  is  used  which  is  2  feet  wide,  11  feet  long,  1  foot 
deep,  with  the  bottom  3  inches  higher  at  the  tail  than  at  the  head  end.  The  tail 
end  is  open,  but  the  head  end  is  closed.  The  water,  which  is  supplied  at  the 
head  in  liberal  quantity,  falls  into  the  trough  from  a  height  of  12  inches,  exert- 
ing considerable  washing  force.  The  ore,  which  is  mine  ore  ranging  from  3 
or  4  inches  to  0,  is  shoveled  over  and  worked  toward  the  head  until  the  fine 
stuff  is  removed,  and  is  then  shoveled  to  a  gravel  screen.  The  rise  of  the 
bottom  toward  the  tail  allows  larger  charges  to  be  worked,  and  prevents  the  loss 
of  certain  small  sizes  of  rich  ore  which  would  be  carried  off  in  the  case  of  a  down- 
ward slope.  The  quantity  of  water  used  is  such  as  to  make  it  about  1  inch  deep 
at  the  tail.     About  8  tons  of  ore  are  treated  in  10  hours. 

In  Mill  12  a  trough  washer  is  used  for  removing  fine  clay  from  sand,  prepara- 
tory to  jigging.  It  has  a  level  bottom  46  inches  long,  with  the  head  end  sloping 
down  to  the  bottom  at  an  angle  of  about  65^.  The  remaining  dimensions  are  as 
follows: 


Top  Width. 

Bottom  Width. 

Depth. 

Headend 

86  iDches. 
24  Inches. 

94  inches. 
9a  inches. 

19  Inches. 
6  inches. 

Tftilend 
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It  is  fed  with  drainings  from  the  finest  washing  plate  (which  has  holes  | 
inch  in  diameter)  by  a  feed  box  running  across  the  upper  end,  with  a  slit  the 
whole  length,  and  a  water  pipe  regulated  by  a^cock.  During  charging  the  sand 
is  pushed  back  by  a  shovel.  A  dam  at  the  tail  made  of  bars,  one  on  another,  held 
between  side  cleats,  is  heightened  as  needed.  The  washer  yields:  (1)  Coarse 
sand,  left  in  the  washer;  (2)  fine  sand  in  a  little  tailings  tank;  (3)  clay  waste. 

Mill  22  has  a  'hunting  table'*  6  feet  wide,  4  feet  long,  nearly  horizontal, 
covered  with  steel  plate.  It  has  raised  edges,  4  inches  high,  on  the  two  sides 
and  the  upper  end.  The  concentrates  from  the  jigs  ranging  from  over  12  mm. 
down  to  less  than  3  mm.  in  size,  are  raked  back  and  forth  to  rid  them  of  the 
last  of  the  limestone,  which  is  carried  to  a  hopper  beneath,  by  running  water. 
This  hopper  has  sides  sloping  45**  to  a  2|-inch  spigot,  which  delivers  the  coarser 
sand  by  a  centrifugal  pump  to  the  first  trommel.  The  overflow  of  the  hopper 
goes  to  No,  3  settling  tank.  The  cleaned  ore  is  shoveled  from  the  table  to  a 
car,  and  wheeled  away. 

At  Mills  46  and  48  trough  washers  are  used  for  cleaning  up  the  residues  left 
in  the  steam  stamp  mortars,  called  cover  work,  consisting  of  rounded  nuggets 
of  copper  of  all  sizes  from  4  inches  in  diameter  down,  mixed  with  rock  of  the 
same  range  of  size.  They  are  12  feet  long,  18  inches  wide,  12  inches  deep  at 
the  head  end  and  6  inches  deep  at  the  tail  end;  and  are  built  of  plank,  with 
plate  iron  lining  for  bottom  and  sides.  They  slope  down  toward  the  tail  end 
3°  35  or  f  inch  in  1  foot.  A  similar  trough  is  used  in  Mill  45.  The  operation 
is  as  follows:  A  large  quantity  of  water  is  let  in  at  the  head,  and  the  rock  and 
copper  are  shoveled  into  the  stream,  and  by  a  skilful  turning  over  of  the  mass, 
not  only  is  the  fine  stuff  washed  away,  but  the  rock  is  separated  from  the  copper, 
the  former  being  sent  back  to  the  stamps,  the  latter  to  the  smelter,  and  the 
fines  sent  to  the  jigs. 

In  Mill  72  a  rocking  table  is  used  to  further  clean  the  concentrates  from  the 
vanners.  It  is  12  feet  long,  20  inches  wide  and  5  inches  deep,  and  slopes  down 
toward  the  tail  end  ^  inch  in  1  foot  (1**10').  It  is  mounted  on  two  transverse 
rockers,  which  are  24  inches  long,  2J  inches  deep  at  the  ends  and  6  inches  deep 
in  the  middle.  The  rocking  motion  is  imparted  by  a  side  arm  and  a  vertical 
connecting  rod  leading  to  an  eccentric.  The  sides  rise  and  fall  1^  inches  at 
each  stroke.  The  vanner  concentrates  are  fed  with  water  to  this  table  through 
a  screen  at  the  upper  end,  and  are  shoveled  over  and  over  toward  the  head. 
The  product  is  raised  about  50%  in  value  by  this  treatment.  The  tailings  go 
to  the  canvas  plant. 

A  trough  washer  may  have  the  hand  work  replaced  by  mechanical  stirring. 
In  one  instance^  a  trough  10  feet  3  inches  long,  2  feet  10^  inches  wide,  sloping 
10°,  having  a  semi-cylindrical  bottom  of  ISJ-inches  radius,  carries  a  longi- 
tudinal shaft  with  stirring  arms,  the  ends  of  which  swing  within  1  inch  of  the 
curved  surface  of  the  trough.  This  shaft  is  placed  at  the  geometrical  center 
of  the  trough.  When  it  is  oscillated  (by  hand  or  power)  the  arms  stir  the  ore 
and  the  lighter  grains  are  carried  rapidly  down  the  slope  by  the  water,  while 
the  heavier  grains  move  but  slowly.  Scaife  has  improved  this  machine  by 
putting  in  r&es  to  hold  back  the  heavy  minerals;  and  by  adopting  a  hinged 
bottom,  which  is  dropped  by  a  lever  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  accumulated 
product  thus  removed  without  wasting  time  and  water  to  wash  it  down  the  slope. 

§  260.  Log  Washers. — ^A  log  wasner  is  a  slightly  inclined  trough  in  which 
revolves  a  thick  shaft  or  log,  carrying  blades  set  obliquely  to  the  axis.  The  ore 
is  fed  near  the  lower  end,  and  water  at  the  upper  end.  The  blades  slowly 
convey  the  lumps  of  ore  up  hill  against  the  current,  discharging  them  at  the 
upper  end,  whik  the  clay  is  gradually  disintegrated  and  floated  down  to  over- 
flow at  the  lower  end.    The  disintegrating  action  of  the  blades  is  due  partly 
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to  lifting  and  dropping  the  ore  and  partly  to  a  knifing  or  cutting  of  the  lumps 
with  the  front  e^es  of  the  blades.  The  bottom  of  the  trough  may  be  con- 
structed Bemi-cylindrical;,  with  sides  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  axis 
to  prevent  slopping,  or  it  may  be  a  natural  bottom  formed  by  lumps  of  ore. 
At  the  lower  end  there  is  a  dam  to  partially  hold  back  the  water.  The  upper 
end  is  open  for  th^  free  discharge  of  the  lump  ore.  The  ore  is  fed  near  the 
lower  end  on  the  rising  side  of  the  log.  This  confines  the  work  of  the  log  to 
disintegrating  and  conveying;  while,  if  fed  on  the  descending  side,  it  would 
become  a  crusher  and  would  probably  break  the  blades,  except  where  the  ore 
bottom  is  used.  The  blades  are  put  upon  the  logs  in  several  ways:  in  spiral 
rows,  having  the  blades  either  with  the  same  or  with  less  pitch  than  the  row; 
or  in  rows  parallel  to  the  axis,  with  the  blades  oblique. 

In  Mill  26  a  "trunking  machine"  is  used  for  removing  the  last  of  the  dolo- 
mite from  the  concentrates  of  the  No.  1  or  preliminary  jigs.  The  trough  is  a 
plank  box  about  15  feet  long,  into  which  is  set  a  semi-cylindrical  cast  iron 
lining,  16  inches  inside  diameter.  This  lining  is  made  in  sections  3  feet  lonR, 
and  the  space  between  it  and  the  box  is  filled  with  wooden  blocks.  The  trou^ 
slopes  4*^  (0.84  inch  in  1  foot).  The  log  is  15  feet  3  inches  long,  and  luis 
bearings  at  each  end  and  in  the  middle.  Its  core  is  8  inches  in  diameter.  The 
thread  preferred  is  of  Y-shaped  blades  of  chilled  iron  cast  upon  screws  (see  Fig. 
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190).  These  blades  make  an  almost  continuous  thread.  This  form  does  better 
work  than  the  form  consisting  of  annular  segments  of  circles,  which  makes  a 
practically  solid^  continuous  blade.  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  in  the  first 
form,  the  triangular  spaces  between  the  individual  blades  and  the  body  of  the 
log  give  the  dolomite  a  better  chance  to  be  washed  down  the  slope.  The  radius 
of  the  circle  described  by  the  blades  is  7^  inches,  that  of  the  surface  of  the 
trough  is  8  inches,  leaving  ^-inch  space  between  the  tips  of  the  blades  and  the 
trough.  The  ore  is  fed  on  the  rising  side  of  the  log,  over  a  space  beginning  at 
2  feet  and  ending  4  feet  from  the  lower  end.  There  are  two  ^-inch  cocks  near 
the  upper  end,  for  wash  water.  The  log  is  driven  by  beveled  gears,  pulley 
and  belt  at  the  upper  end,  making  18  revolutions  per  minute.  At  the  upper 
end  it  yields  smelting  lead  ore,  and  at  the  lower  end,  middlings.  The  material 
fed,  which  has  passed  through  holes  0.117  inch  X  0.109  inch,  conteins  20  to 
25%  of  lead,  the  finished  product  72  to  76%.  Thus  the  trunking  machine 
enriches  about  3  to  1.    Each  machine  receives  about  100  tons  in  24  hours. 

The  log  washer  in  Mill  4  has  a  trough  24  feet  long,  2  feet  deep,  and  about 
2  feet  wide.  It  slopes  14  inches  in  the  24  feet  (2°  47').  The  log  is  octagonal, 
with  flanged  blades,  each  fastened  by  two  bolts.  The  ore  is  charged  over  the 
lower  6  feet,  water  is  fed  from  a  trough  with  8  holes  spaced  along  the  remain- 
ing 18  feet.  The  slush  is  used  as  waste  to  fill  in  the  pits.  The  coarse  material 
goes  to  a  screen  for  f urUier  dressing. 
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Mill  5  contains  two  pairs  of  log  washers,  or  four  logs  in  all  (see  Fig.  191a). 
The  description  of  one  log  is  here  given.  The  trough,  which  is  made  of  3-inch 
pine  plank,  is  3  feet  wide,  1  foot  5  inches  deep  and  18  feet  5  inches  long,  inside 
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FIG.     191a. — ^END    ELEVATION    OP    LONGDALE    LOG  WASHBB, 


SCALE  ^-l' 

FIG.    1916. — SIDE  ELEVATION  OF  LONGDALE   LOG  WASHER. 

measures.  Into  it  are  put  15-inch  lengths  of  cast  iron  semi-cylinders,  1  inch 
thick,  with  side  flanges  by  which  lag  screws  hold  them  to  the  sides  of  the  trough. 
When  these  sections  are  laid  close  together,  end  to  end,  they  make  practically  a 
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continuous  semi-cylindrical  cast  iron  trough,  18  feet  5  inches  long,  1  foot  6 
inches  deep  and  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  inside  measures.  The  slope  of  the  trough 
is  f  inch  in  1  foot,  or  3°  35'.  The  log,  of  which  Fig.  192a  is  a  cross  section, 
is  a  cast  iron  pipe  17  feet  5^  inches  long,  11^  inches  outside  diameter  and 
i-inch  walls.  It  is  flanged  at  each  end  to  a  cast  iron  gudgeon  (Fig.  1926).  The 
prolongation  of  the  lower  gudgeon  forms  a  journal  5^  inches  in  diameter,  that 
of  the  upper  4^  inches  diameter.  The  blades  or  spoons  (Fig.  192c)  of  chilled 
iron,  are  put  on  in  two  threads,  180°  apart,  with  a  pitch  of  5  feet,  which  makes 
the  pitch  angle  56°  15'  at  the  outer  ends  of  the  blades;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  plane  of  each  blade  has  a  pitch  angle  of  26°.  There  are  eight  blades  to  the 
circle,  each  8J  inches  long,  4  inches  wide,  sweeping  a  circle  28^  inches  in  diameter. 


FIG.   1926. — ^ATTACHMENT  OF  LOG 
TO   GUDGEON    (LONGDALE). 


FIG.  192a. — CROSS  SECTION  OF 
LONGDALE  LOG  WITH  BLADES 
ATTACHED. 


ELEVATION 

FIG.      192c. — ^BLADE      OF     LONGDALE      LOO 
WASHER. 


They  are  flanged  at  their  bases,  with  under  surfaces  concave  cylindrical,  to  flt 
the  pipe.  Each  pair  of  two  opposite  blades  is  fastened  by  two  J-inch  bolts 
passing  through  their  flanges  and  through  the  log.  The  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  trough  being  16  inches  and  that  of  the  blades  14J  inches,  the  space  between 
the  trough  and  the  ends  of  the  blades  is  f  inch.  The  upper  gudgeon  is  pro- 
longed to  form  a  shaft,  which  carries  a  conical  sizing  trommel  {Q,  Fig.  1916), 
for  treating  the  enriched  product.  At  the  lower  end,  the  gudgeon  of  the  log  is 
joined  to  the  horizontal  driving  shaft  by  a  flexible  clutch  coupling,  by  means  of 
which  the  log  may  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear.  The  log  makes  12  revolutions 
a  minute. 

The  feed  will  all  pass  through  an  8-inch  ring.     It  comes  from  a  large  hopper 
by  a  chute,  and  is  fed  on  the  rising  side  of  the  blades  at  about  two  feet  from  the 
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lower  end.  Water  is  fed  at  the  upper  end  at  the  rate  of  150  gallons  per  minute. 
The  capacity  of  a  single  log  is  200  tons  of  mine  ore  in  24  hours,  yielding  70.8% 
of  washed  ore,  which  is  practically  a  sized  product,  the  oversize  of  a  14-mesh 
screen  (T7,  Fig.  1916),  placed  at  the  head  end.  An  experiment  with  a  20-me8h 
screen,  in  place  of  the  14-me8h,  increased  the  yield  of  washed  ore  4%,  the  per- 
centage of  silica  and  iron  remaining  practically  the  same. 

The  weights  of  the  component  parts  of  a  log  are  as  follows:  The  shaft,  allow- 
ing 35  pounds  for  the  flanges,  weighs  about  750  pounds;  the  two  gudgeons,  at 
126  pounds  each,  250  pounds;  the  54  blades  at  27  pounds  each,  1,458  pounds; 
the  54  bolts  and  nuts  at  2  pounds  each,  108  pounds ;  total,  2,566  "pounds.  The 
cost  of  a  complete  log  would  probably  be  1\  cents  per  pound. 

The  blades  wear  perhaps  three  months,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  depth 
of  chill  on  the  wearing  face.  The  gudgeons  last  about  one  year.  The  logs  may 
last  five  years  or  more.  The  power  required  is  6^  horse  power  for  a  single  log 
and  its  trommel. 

Johnson®  gives  the  following  figures  for  one  day's  work  of  the  four  logs,  it 
being  the  average  of  six  days:  Pounds  of  coal  burned  per  day,  1,479.16;  tons  of 


PIG.  193. — molanahan's  double  log  washeb  with  wooden  logs. 

ore  washed,  196.2 ;  tons  of  washed  ore,  138.9 ;  percentage  of  washed  ore  to  ore 
washed,  70.8 ;  number  of  hours  run,  5.375 ;  number  of  men,  including  engineer, 
6 ;  cost  per  ton  of  mine  ore  for  labor,  $0.032 ;  cost  per  ton  of  washed  ore  for 
labor,  $0.045 ;  pounds  coal  burned  per  ton  of  mine  ore,  10.6. 

The  Thomas  log  washer  was  the  first  to  have  two  logs  in  one  trough.  Its 
trough  is  usually  about  25  feet  long,  5  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  inside  measures. 
The  bottom  and  sides  are  of  heavy  oak,  the  ends  of  cast  iron.  In  it  are  two 
parallel  logs  geared  together.  The  pitch  angle  of  the  blades  is  about  30°.  The 
logs  are  hexagonal  in  section,  and  there  are  three  rows  of  blades  on  each  log, 
placed  along  the  three  alternate  faces  of  the  hexagonal  prism.  The  diameter 
of  the  outside  blade  circle  is  about  27|  inches,  the  blades  are  about  7^  inches 
high.  It  treats  60  to  75  tons  per  day  and  uses  30  to  50  gallons  of  water  per 
minute,  consuming  12  to  15  horse  power.^* 

McLanahan  &  Stone  make  both  wooden  and  iron  logs.  Their  wooden  log 
(Fig.  193)  is  octagonal,  17  inches  in  diameter  between  the  faces,  sheathed  with 
iron  straps  2  inches  X  \  inch  to  guard  the  corners  and  as  a  support  for  the 
bases  of  the  blades,  and   has  blades  put  on   in   two   rows   in   the   form   of 
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screw  threads,  eight  blades  to  the  circle.  The  pitch  of  these  threads  is  5  feet. 
The  blades  are  4^  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick,  and  their  outer  ends  sweep  a 
circle  38  inches  in  diameter.  Their  bases  are  2^  inches  thick.  The  blade,  there- 
fore, projects  8  inches  in  the  clear.  The  blades  are  removable  and  when  worn 
out  are  replaced  by  new  ones.  The  bases  are  screwed  to  the  logs  and  have  two 
taper  dove-tailed  lugs.    The  chilled  blades  have  taper  dove-tailed  bases  which 
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PIG.  194. — molanahan's  steel  log  washer. 

drive  to  a  tight,  fit  between  the  lugs,  wooden  wedges  holding  them  in  place. 
The  pitch  angle  at  the  outer  ends  of  these  blades  is  20**,  which  corresponds  to 
a  pitch  of  3  feet  7^  inches.  The  gudgeon  consists  of  a  journal  and  flange  bolted 
to  a  flanged  octagonal  socket,  into  which  the  end  of  the  log  is  fitted  and  pinned. 
The  steel  log,  as  made  in  1898  (see  Fig.  194),  is  composed  of  four  steel  angle 
irons,  having  flanges  6  inches  wide  and  f  to  J  inch  thick,  with  angles  inward. 
They  are  spaced  wide  enough  for  bolting  the  blades  between  them.    These  angle 


FIG.   195. — ^DETAILS  OF   McLANAHAN'S   LOG   WA8HBB. 


irons  aid  in  the  washing.  The  blades  are  of  chilled  iron  on  log  and  of  rolled  steel 
on  gudgeon.  Blocks  ^re  placed  to  line  up  and  rigidly  hold  the  blades.  The  steel 
blades  are  f  inch  thick  at  the  tip  and  1^  inches  at  the  base  and  5  inches  wide. 
They  are  twisted  to  suit  the  pitch  angle,  221*^,  making  the  pitch  46  inches.  Each 
blade  is  held  by  two  bolts.  Their  tips  sweep  a  circle  35|  inches  in  diameter. 
There  are  only  four  blades  to  the  circle,  as  there  are  but  four  spaces  in  which  the 
blades  can  be  bolted.     The  gudgeon  consists  of  a  journal  and  a  flange,  bolted 
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to  a  flange  with  an  Z-tenon,  which  fits  between  the  angle  irons,  and  to  which 
the  latter  are  bolted.  The  length  of  the  logs,  whether  of  wood  or  iron,  is  about 
30  feet,  measured  from  outside  the  flanges  of  the  two  gudgeons.    The  iron  logs 
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have  16  blades  every  44  inches;  the  wooden  logs,  with  blades  in  two  helical 
threads,  have  IG  blades  every  60  inches.     The  lower,  immersed  gudgeon  has  an 
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octagonal  spindle  (D,  Pig.  195)  fitted  with  a  chilled  thimble  which  serves  as  a 
journal.  This  journal  revolves  in  a  chilled  step  which  sets  in  a  permanent  step. 
The  two  chilled  wearing  parts  can  be  quickly  replaced  when  worn  out.  Some- 
times special  stuffing  boxes  and  ordinary  bearings  are  used. 

The  trough  for  two  logs  is  31  feet  long,  7  feet  4  inches  wide,  4  feet  1 J  inches 
deep,  made  of  2-inch  plank  with  a  lengthwise  slope  of  1  to  1^  inches  per  foot 
(see  Fig.  196) .  It  has  splash  boards,  aa,  at  the  lower  end  and  running  about  half 
way  up  on  the  two  sides.  The  ends  are  of  cast  iron  with  flanges  all  around 
The  lower  end  is  called  the  back  plate  and  contains  the  pillow  blocks  for  the 
two  bearings.  The  upper  end  is  called  the  front  plate  and  contains^  in  addition 
to  the  pillow  blocks,  the  central  outlet  spout  for  concentrates.  At  6  inches  from 
the  lower  end  and  in  the  plane  of  rotation,  is  a  bulk  head  of  2-inch  plank,  with 
a  circular  hole  in  it,  in  which  revolves  the  flange  of  the  lower  gudgeon.  This, 
in  large  measure,  prevents  the  grit  from  getting  into  the  journal  of  the  lower 
gudgeon.  The  two  logs  are  so  set  that  the  tips  of  their  lower  teeth  are  lOJ  inches 
above  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  The  logs  revolve  so  that  the  under  blades  are 
approaching  one  another,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  blades  is  such  that,  by  a 
plowing  action,  every  lump  struck  by  a  blade  is  moved  up  hill.  The  logs  make 
12  to  15  revolutions  a  minute  on  3-inch  to  4-inch  lumps,  and  20  to  25  a  minute 
if  the  lumps  are  not  over  1|  inches  in  diameter.  The  two  logs  are  geared  together 
at  the  upper  end^  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  teeth  of  the  odd  quadrants  of  one 


FIG.  197. — ^haseell's  loo  with  blades  attached. 

log  to  mesh  with  those  of  the  even  quadrants  of  the  other.  Power  is  delivered 
to  one  of  the  logs^  by  reducing  gears  from  the  line  shaft.  Logs  are  sometimes 
driven  at  the  lower  end,  but  this  requires  special  stufi&ng  boxes.  The  ore  is  fed 
near  the  lower  end  between  the  two  logs,  upon  the  rising  blades  of  both  logs. 
The  bottom  soon  fills  with  ore,  making  a  working  bottom  that  saves  the  wear  on 
the  planks.  When  this  working  bottom  is  established,  the  systematic  washing 
and  conveying  of  the  lumps  up  the  slope  goes  on.  Wash  water  is  fed  in  a  spray 
between  the  logs,  near  the  upper  end.  The  water  overflows  at  the  lower  end  by 
a  mud  trough  which  discharges  at  one  side  just  above  the  bulk  head.  The  lump 
ore  is  discharged  at  the  upper  end  into  a  trommel,  to  give  it  a  final  washing. 

The  iron  log  is  stronger  than  the  wooden  log,  is  driven  faster,  has  more  teeth 
and  greater  capacity.    It  is  more  durable,  and  less  time  is  lost  in  repairs. 

In  Mill  7  a  pair  of  log  washers  is  used  upon  land  pebble  phosphate.  They  are 
12  feet  long,  and  ilie  blades  sweep  a  circle  21  inches  in  diameter.  The  blades 
have  a  pitch  of  16  inches,  are  4  inches  wide,  and  are  mounted  as  shown  in  Pig. 
197.  The  blade  and  the  part  which  hugs  the  shaft  are  made  of  one  piece  of  flat 
bar  iron  4  inches  wide,  1  inch  thick,  forged  into  shape.  Blades  I  and  3  are 
bolted  together,  as  are  also  blades  2  and  4.  The  latter  pair  is  4  inches  in  advance 
of  the  former.  The  whole  log  is  provided  with  alternate  pairs  similar  to  the 
above. 
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§  261.  Horizontal  Logs. — Log-washers  have  been  built  with  two  or  three 
horizontal,  immersed,  parallel  logs  in  one  tank,  with  partial  partitions  between 
them.  The  first  log  pushes  the  ore  forward  by  the  end  of  tiie  dividing  parti- 
tion, and  delivers  it  to  the  second  log.  This  carries  it  back  and  delivers  it  in 
like  manner  to  the  third  log,  which  carries  it  forward  to  the  point  where  it  is 
discharged  by  the  revolving  scraper.  The  water  moves  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  ore.  This  form  has  not  met  with  the  favor  given  to  those  previously 
described. 
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PIG.  198. — ball's  "revolving  knife  buddle." 


BalFs  ^'revolving  knife  huddle,"  (Figs.  198a  and  1986),  is  a  variety  of  log 
washer  differing  from  the  usual  form.  The  trough,  which  is  from  9^  to  16 
feet  long,  has  a  curved  bottom  of  about  3  feet  radius  lined  with  sheet  iron ;  but  in- 
stead of  being  semicircular  it  covers  only  72**  of  a  circle,  the  lower  edge,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  being  a  little  beyond  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve.  The  trough 
is  set  horizontal  and  the  wash  water,  which  is  fed  all  along  the  upper  edge  of  the 
curve,  at  B,  flows  down  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  Ore  being  fed  at  one  end, 
from  the  hopper  A,  is  moved  forward  and  at  the  same  time  carried  up  the  slope, 
against  the  stream  of  wash  water,  by  oblique  blades  attached  to  a  revolving  frame. 
These  blades  revolve  close  to  the  trough,  at  about  20  revolutions  a  minute.  They 
agitate  the  ore  bed,  thereby  bringing  the  gangue  to  the  surface;  and  then  the 
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water  carries  the  gangue  down  into  the  boxes  G  and  D.  The  concentrates  are 
discharged  into  the  box  E.  The  obliquity  of  the  blades  can  be  varied  to  suit 
the  conveying  speed  required  at  any  point  in  the  length.  The  machine  makes 
a  very  complete  separation  of  tin  ore  in  a  single  operation.  In  one  instance, 
when  treating  unsorted  pulp,  the  contents  of  the  first  box,  C,  contained  some 
slime  tin  which  required  re-treatment,  but  that  of  the  second  box,  D,  was  too 
poor  to  pay  for  re-treatment.  At  the  Lisburne  mines,  Cardiganshire,  Wales,  an 
ore  containing  Ihjo  lead,  with  quartz,  blende,  calcite  and  slate,  was  treated  at 
the  rate  of  2^  tons  per  hour,  yielding  a  concentrate  with  50%  of  lead,  which  was 
raised  to  75%  by  a  second  treatment.*  In  another  case  a  concentrate  containing 
80%  of  galena  was  produced  in  a  single  operation  from  an  ore  carrying  only  3% 
of  galena.^*  The  percentage  of  lead  in  the  tailings  is  not  stated  for  either  of 
these  cases.  The  size  of  material  treated  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  presumably 
stamp  mill  pulp  below  1  mm.  in  size. 

§262.  Wash  Trommels  are  hollow,  revolving  cylinders  or  cones  (set  with 
their  axes  horizontal)  which  disintegrate  and  float  the  clayey  matter  while  ore 
and  water  are  passing  through  them.  This  is  accomplished  by  impact  between 
the  lumps  of  ore,  sometimes  assisted  by  the  lifting  and  cutting  action  of  blades, 
spikes  or  longitudinal  slats.  In  the  cylindrical  form  the  ore  is  'Conveyed  for- 
ward by  oblique  blades,  acting  on  the  principle  of  a  propeller,  or  by  continuous 
screw  threads ;  but  in  the  conical  form  the  ore  moves  forward  by  gravity.  There 
are  two  chiefs  classes  of  wash  trommels : 

(a)  Those  with  a  partially  closed  discharging  end,  in  which  the  lumps  are 
immersed  in  a  pool  of  water  for  washing;  and 

(b)  Those  with  the  discharging  end  completely  open,  in  which  the  ore  is 
washed  by  either  a  stream  or  sprays  of  water,  or  by  both.  In  class  (a)  the  ore 
is  discharged  either  by  a  contracting  cone  with  screw  threads  or  by  a  little  sand 
wheel  elevator;  in  class  (6)  it  discharges  by  gravity. 

Continuous  screw  threads  are  troublesome  both  to  construct  and  maintain, 
and,  beside,  they  do  too  much  conveying  and  too  little  disintegrating.  Oblique 
knives  or  blades  appear  to  be  generally  preferred  to  continuous  threads. 

Friction  wheels  are  more  commonly  used  for  the  support  of  these  trommels 
than  spiders  upon  central  shafts.  The  latter,  however,  are  not  infrequently 
used  for  trommels  of  class  (6). 

Rittinger  says  that  the  most  satisfactory  peripheral  speed  is  2J  feet  per 
second.  If  the  speed  is  too  slow  it  not  only  wastes  time,  but  the  operation  is 
less  effective;  and  if  too  fast,  the  time  of  exposure  is  too  short  for  the  proper 
softening  of  the  clay. 

In  this  country  log  washers  appear  to  have  pretty  much  driven  out  the  wash 
trommels,  and  on  this  account  there  is  a  dearth  of  data  upon  the  latter.  The 
author  therefore,  places  before  his  readers  machines  described  as  standard  by 
foreign  authors. 

§  263.  Wash  Trommels  with  Ore  Immersed  in  Water. — ^The  wash  trommel 
shown  in  Figs.  199a  and  1996  is  an  expanding  cone  with  partially  closed  ends, 
running  on  friction  rollers.  The  ore  is  fed  from  the  hopper  a  and  wash 
water  is  run  in  from  the  pipe  &.  The  disintegration  is  accomplished  wholly 
by  impact  among  the  lumps  of  ore  as  they  tumble  down  the  slope.  The  ore  and 
water  are  raised  by  the  sand  wheel  buckets  at  c,  and  discharged  upon  the  launder 
d.  If  there  is  too  much  water  for  the  sand  wheel  to  remove,  the  excess  over- 
flows at  e  into  a  trough  placed  to  receive  it.  There  can  be  no  overflow  at  /,  be- 
cause f  is  higher  than  e. 

The  walls  of  the  trommel  consist  of  two  layers  of  wooden  staves,  each  \\  to 
2  inches  thick.  It  is  bound  with  six  iron  hoops.  There  are  sixtooen  of  the  elo- 
vator  buckets  each  8  inches  wide  and  14  inches  long,  made  of  plate  iron  with 
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bent  edges  2  inches  wide.  They  are  laid  out  so  as  to  be  tangent  to  a  circle  24 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  capacity  is  200  to  300  cubic  feet  of  mine  fines  per  hour,  or,  if  very  clayey, 
100  cubic  feet;  1,000  to  2,000  gallons  of  water  are  required  per  hour,  and  the 
power  used  is  ^  to  f  horse  power.^  This  style  of  trommel  sometimes  has  longi- 
tudinal ribs  for  lifting  the  ore.* 

A  Bradford  washer,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  wash  trommel  8  feet  long  and 
52  inches  in  diameter,  was  formerly  used  at  the  Copake  Iron  Works."  The 
cylinder,  made  of  iron  staves  perforated  with  ^-inch  holes,  is  carried  on  three 
spiders.  On  the  inside  are  inclined  blades  for  disintegrating  and  conveying 
forward  the  ore.  The  lower  portion  of  the  cylinder  dips  into  water  deeply 
enough  to  completely  immerse  the  ore.  At  the  discharge  end,  perforated  lifting 
blades  deliver  the  ore  to  the  rinser,  38  inches  in  diameter  and  20  inches  long, 
where  it  is  washed  with  clean  water,  and  then  passes  to  the  separator,  the  water 
flowing  back  into  the  trommel.  The  separator  is  simply  a  sizing  trommel  30 
inches  in  diameter  3  feet  long  and  made  of  spaced  rings.  The  trommel,  the 
rinser  and  the  separator  are  all  on  the  same  axis.  The  undersize  of  the  wash 
trommel,  which  collects  in  the  tank,  is  carried  by  the  water  to  a  10-mesh  sizing 
trommel.    The  products  are :  Clean  lump  ore  from  separator ;  small  ore,  under- 
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PIG.  199. — ^WASH  TROMMEL   (AFTER  RITTINGER). 

size  of  separator;  small  ore,  oversize  of  10  mesh;  clay  and  mud,  undersize  of 
10  mesh.  The  machine  yields  20  tons  clean  ore  per  hour  from  ore  carrying  20% 
of  waste. 

At  Cabarceno,  Spain,  a  cylindrical  wash  trommel,  15  feet  long,  6  feet  6  inches 
in  diameter,  is  used  to  clean  limonite  ore.^®  It  has  an  internal  screw  thread  of 
1  foot  pitch,  about  10  inches  high.  Between  the  threads,  at  intervals  of  1  foot 
and  parallel  to  the  axis,  are  lifting  blades  4  inches  broad  and  4  inches  high. 
The  discharge  end  is  made  conical,  and  the  ore  is  carried  up  the  slope  of  the  cone 
by  the  screw  blades,  and  thus  discharged.  The  trommel  is  supported  on  friction 
rollers  and  is  driven  directly  by  gear  and  pinion,  at  a  speed  of  12  revolutions  a 
minute.  It  treats  6  cubic  feet  of  ore  per  minute,  using  80  gallons  (10.7  cubic 
feet)  of  water  per  minute  with  the  ore,  and  70  gallons  (9.4  cubic  feet)  addi- 
tional for  rinsing  the  ore  in  the  discharging  cone.  The  water  and  clay  are  dis- 
charged at  the  feed  end.  In  10  hours  it  produces  70  to  100  tone  of  cleaned  ore, 
carrying  2%  or  less  of  clay.  A  cubic  yard  of  mine  ore  yields  600  pounds  of 
cleaned  ore. 

The  Crickboom  wash  trommel  (Fig.  200),  is  a  steel  plate  cylinder  98.4  inches 
(2,500  mm.)  long,  49.2  inches  (1,250  mm.)  diameter.  At  the  feed  end  is  a 
truncated  cone  12.1  inches  (307  mm.)  long  on  the  axis  and  29  inches  (736  mm.) 
diameter  at  the  small  end.     At  the  discharge  end  is  a  truncated  cone  12.1  inches 
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(307  mm.)  long  and  39.1  inches  (993  mm.)  diameter.  Within  the  cylinder 
are  fourteen  longitudinal  lifting  slats  of  flat  iron,  each  of  which  is  attached  by 
seven  short  angle  irons  to  the  shell,  leaving  a  clear  space  under  the  slats  of  | 
inch  (19  mm.).  Upon  each  of  these  slats  are  attached  nine  blades,  the  tops 
and  bottoms  of  which  are  even  with  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  slat,  and  the 
blades  are  set  at  an  angle  of  about  70°  with  the  axis  of  the  machine.  The 
cylinder  is  supported  on  four  friction  rollers.  Passing  through  the  center  is  a 
shaft,  supported  in  independent  bearings  and  carrying  sixty-two  arms  placed 
in  four  longitudinal  rows.  The  radius  of  the  revolving  arms  is  15.6  inches 
(395  mm.) ;  the  radius  of  the  inner  ends  of  the  blades  on  the  cylinder  is  18.8 
inches  (477  mm.) ;  leaving  a  clear  space  of  3.2  inches.    The  cylinder  makes 
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(a)  Ixmgitudinal  Section. 


(b)  Crofls  Section. 
PIG.    200. — CRICKBOOM    WASH   TROMMEL. 

10  revolutions  a  minute  in  one  direction;  the  arms  make  220  revolutions  per 
minute  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  ore,  which  is  fed  with  water  from  a 
hopper  at  the  feed  end,  is  raised  by  the  longitudinal  slats  to  a  point  somewhat 
above  the  center,  and  at  the  same  time  moved  forward  by  the  diagonal  blades. 
As  it  falls,  it  is  struck  by  the  rapidly  descending  arms,  and  disintegrated.  The 
J-inch  spaces  under  the  slats  save  the  water  and  fine  ore  from  being  lifted.  The 
mixed  water,  sand  and  lumps  of  ore  are  discharged  l)y  overflowing  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  machine.  At  the  Altenberg  mine  in  Aachen,  one  of  these  trommels 
treats  4,500  to  5,000  kilos  (5  to  5.5  tons)  of  tough  clayey  ore  per  hour,  using 
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8  cubic  meters  (2^10  gallons)  of  water.  The  trommel  lasts  nine  to  ten  years, 
except  that  the  conical  receiving  and  discharging  ends  wear  somewhat  faster.* 
§  264.  Wash  Trommels  Washing  the  Ore  in  a  Running  Stream  of  Water. 
— Fig.  201  shows  a  simple  form  of  wash  trommel  consisting  of  a  plate  iron  cone 
1,960  mm.  (77.2  inches)  long,  with  a  small  diameter  of  1,100  mm.  (43.3  inches) 
and  a  large  diameter  of  1,300  mm.  (51.2  inches).  The  whole  is  carried  on  a 
six-armed  spider  at  each  end,  the  spiders  being  keyed  to  a  wrought  iron  shaft 
100  mm.  (3.9  inches)  diameter.  At  the  feed  end  is  a  cone  820  mm.  (32.3 
inches)  small  diameter^  310  mm.  (12.2  inches)  long  on  the  axis.    The  first  750 


PIG.    201, — ^PLAN    (partly   IN   SECTION)    OF   A    COMBINED   WASH   TROMMEL   AND 
SIZING  TROMMEL  (AFTER  LINKENBACH). 

mm.  (29.5  inches)  length  beyond  the  feed  cone  carries  three  rings  of  spikes, 
115  mm.  (4.5  inches)  long,  projecting  toward  the  center.  There  are  22  spikes 
In  each  ring.  The  remaining  1,210  mm.  (47.7  inches)  of  the  length  is  perfor- 
ated with  30-mm.  holes.  The  ore  is  fed  from  the  hopper  a  into  the  receiving 
cone  b  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water.  Water  is  also  used  on  the  outside  of  the 
screen,  in  the  form  of  a  spray.  The  trommel  makes  15  revolutions  a  minute, 
treats  99  tons  of  ore  in  24  hours,  and  if  the  latter  does  not  contain  too  much 
clay^  uses  2.6.4  gallons  (100  liters)  of  water  a  minute,  consuming  about  0.5  horse 
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FIG.   202. — SKETCH   OF   WASH  TROMMEL  USED  AT   MILL  47. 

power.*    It  yields:  Oversize,  which  is  cleaned  lump  ore;  undersize  which  is  fine 
ore,  clay  and  water. 

A  conical  plate  iron,  wash  trommel  (Fig.  202)  is  used  in  Mill  47  for  treating 
the  cdver  work  from  the  steam  stamps.  It  is  42  inches  long  on  the  axis.  The 
large  diameter  is  36  inches,  and  the  small  diameter  30  inches.  It  is  carried  on 
a  shaft,  by  a  six-armed  spider  at  each  end.  At  the  lower  end  is  an  annidar  dam 
6  inches  high  and  extending  around  nearly  half  the  circle.  In  the  base  of  this 
dam  are  square  perforations  2  inches  wide,  2^  inches  high  and  2  inches  apart 
The  remainder  of  the  circle  has  retaining  fins  2J  inches  high,  2  inches  wide,  with 
2-inch  spaces  between  them.     At  the  oncl  of  oach  revolution,  the  material  which 

*  PriTate  oonunanicatton  from  Oberbergrath  O.  BUtaan  to  the  author. 
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has  not  tormi  its  way  out  through  these  holes  and  spaces,  is  guided,  by  a  diagonal 
fin,  to  a  discharge  hole  6X1I8  inches  in  the  body  of  the  trommel,  a  few  inches 
from  the  lower  end,  and  around  three  sides  of  which  is  a  shield  6  inches  high. 

In  comparing  log  washers  with  wash  trommels,  Benedict  states  that  the  latter 
do  more  work  than  the  former,  but  the  ore  is  not  so  well  cleaned  by  them,  and 
the  running  expense  is  probably  higher.^** 

§  266.  Washing  Pans. — Large  circular  pans  are  sometimes  used,  in  which 
the  ore  is  disintegrated  by  revolving  blades,  or  by  rollers  and  scrapers.  The 
ore  being  fed  with  water  at  one  side,  the  clay  and  fine  sand  overflow  at  the  center 
while  the  heavy  product  collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

In  the  South  African  diamond  fields,  in  order  to  free  the  weathered  diamond- 
bearing  ^^lue  ground'^  (see  §  616)  from  the  finest  sand  and  mud,  an  iron  pan, 
14  feet  in  diameter  and  12  inches  deep,  is  used.^**  *°^  *^  In  the  middle  of  the 
pan  is  a  circular  dam  4  feet  in  diameter  and  8  inches  high.  A  vertical  central 
shaft,  revolving  8  or  9  times  a  minute,  carries  10  horizontal  arms,  each  provided 
with  6  or  7  vertical  blades,  which  are  arranged  in  a  spiral  between  the  dam  and 
the  edge  of  the  pan.  The  ^Tblue,"  after  passing  through  the  (f  inch?)  holes  of 
a  trommel,  is  fed  with  water  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  machine.  It  is  disinte- 
grated by  the  revolving  blades,  and  the  water  carries  the  clay  over  the  inner  rim 
into  a  trough,  while  the  heavy  gravel  is  worked  toward  the  outer  rim.  To 
avoid  possible  loss  of  diamonds  in  the  overflowing  clay,  the  overflow  from  two 
pans  passes  through  one  safety  pan  of  the  same  construction,  except  that  the  bot- 


FIG.  203.— MONITOE  HYDRAULIC  GIANT. 

tom,  instead  of  being  flat,  slopes  gently  toward  the  outer  rim.  One  pan  treats  400 
to  450  loads  in  10  hours,  leaving  a  aeposit  of  3  or  4  loads,*  which  is  removed 
through  a  gate  in  the  bottom,  by  means  of  scrapers  attached  to  the  revolving 
arms.  These  pans  resemble  the  basin  washers'*  that  are  used  in  Europe  to  dis- 
integrate clay. 

A  pan,  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  just  described,  is  used  for  washing 
corundum  and  emery.**  It  consists  of  a  shallow  wooden  tub  5  feet  in  diame- 
ter, with  a  cast  iron  bed,  on  which  two  heavy  wooden  rollers  revolve  about  12 
times  a  minute.  The  material  is  stirred  by  an  iron  fork  that  precedes  each  roller. 
Constantly  flowing  water,  carefully  regulated,  carries  the  lighter  portion  tiirough 
outlets  in  a  raised,  central  platform,  tiie  heavy  corundum  remaining  in  tiie  pan. 
The  operation  is  continued  3  to  5  hours.  One  man  can  tend  8  pans,  each  of 
which  requires  3  to  5  horse  power.  Much  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  roimd 
the  grains  of  corundum,  which  will  take  place  rapidly  after  a  certain  point  in 
the  process  is  reached,  and  will  greatly  impair  their  cutting  edges. 

§  266.  Hydraulic  Giants  are  specially  designed  nozzles  which  serve  to  con- 
trol and  direct  the  powerful  jets  of  water  that  are  sometimes  used  to  disinte- 
grate large  bodies  of  ore.  Fig.  203  represents  the  Monitor,  which  is  one  of  the 
forms  that  has  found  favor  in  auriferous  gravel  mining.  The  movements  to 
right  and  left,  or  up  and  down,  are  upon  vertical  and  horizontal  pivots  re- 

*  a  load  of  "  blue  Kround  '*  weighs  about  1,000  ] 
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spectively.  The  guiding  parts  consist  oi:  A,  the  iron  nozzle,  5,  the  deflector, 
attached  by  a  gimbal  joint;  and  C,  a  lever  to  govern  the  movement  of  B.  When 
C  is  moved  in  any  direction,  the  force  of  the  water  jet  acting  upon  B  moves 
the  whole  nozzle  to  the  same  side  that  G  was  moved.  The  size  of  nozzles  ranges 
from  4  to  9  inches  in  diameter,  5^  to  7  inches  being  the  most  common  sizes. 
To  provide  the  necessary  force  for  the  jets,  water  columns  of  55  to  1,720  feet 
have  been  used  at  California  placer  mines,  the  usual  heights  ranging  from  200 
to  400  feet.  For  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bowie's  "Hydraulic  Mining." 
A  hydraulic  nozzle  was  formerly  used  at  Iron  Mountain,  Missouri,  for  washing 
away  the  light  clay,  in  a  superficial  deposit  of  hematite,  preparatory  to  jigging. 
The  method  used  was  to  hydraulic  down  the  bank,  taking  out  the  larger  part  of 
the  clay;  to  hydraulic  it  a  second  time;  and  then  to  haul  the  gravel  to  the  mill^ 
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where  a  series  of  revolving  screens  and  Bradford  jigs  completed  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  hematite. 

Hydraulic  nozzles  are  used  in  Mill  7,  in  washing  land  pebble  phosphate.  A 
nozzle  1  to  2  inches  (generally  1^  inches)  diameter  is  used.  One  of  these 
nozzles  disintegrates  the  rock  in  place,  another  is  used  to  discharge  the  rock 
from  the  transporting  barge,  and  a  third  nozzle  is  used  in  the  jet  washer 
(Fig.  204),  which  is  an  iron  cylinder  6  feet  long,  2  feet  diameter,  with  one  end 
closed,  and  with  a  feed  hopper  above.  A  jet  IJ  inches  diameter,  delivered  from 
a  steam  pump  under  50  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch,  plays  in  at  the  open 
end  and  gives  a  final  disintegration  to  the  clay.  Although  the  log  washer  is 
used  at  this  establishment,  the  jet  is  found  to  be  a  far  more  efficient  disinte- 
grator, and  hence  its  use  in  the  variety  of  ways  indicated. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SIZING    SCREENS. 

§  267.  SoREENS  OR  Sieves  are  surfaces  with  holes  in  them,  which  serve  to 
separate  the  finer  particles,  which  can  pass  through  the  holes,  from  the  coarser, 
which  cannot;  the  purpose  of  screen  sizing  being  to  divide  the  ore  into  such  a 
series  of  products  that  the  concentrating  machines  which  follow  (jigs,  magnetic 
concentrators,  etc.),  can  readily  separate  the  values  from  the  waste.  They  may 
be  classified  as  follows: 

fltAfiAMi*v  flm«ami  J  GrlKlIes  or  bar  screens,  and  gravel  sereens. 

treaoonary  screens 1  Perforated  plate  and  wire  cloth  screens  for  medium  and  fliie  work. 

( Plane  shaking  screens,  or  riddles. 
Moving  Screens. •(  Vibrating  grizzlies,  or  oscillating  bar  screens. 

( Revolving  screens,  or  trommels. 

Stationary  Screens. 

§  268.  Grizzlies  or  Bar  Screens. — These  are  screens  for  separating  coarse 
ore  from  fine.    They  are  usually  made  of  stationary  bars,  placed  at  a  definite 


FIG.   205. — GRIZZLY   OR   BAR  SCREEN. 

distance  apart  (see  Fig.  205).  This  distance  limits  the  size  of  particles  which 
can  pass  through  the  screen.  The  two  products  they  yield  are  called  undersize 
and  oversize,  the  former  containing  the  particles  that  are  small  enough  to  go 
through  between  the  bars,  the  latter  those  that  are  not.  The  grizzly  is  set  at 
such  an  angle  that  the  ore  will  slide  upon  the  bars  automatically.     The  angle 
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for  quartz  ores  is  usually  46**.  Some  minerals  slide  at  much  less  angle. 
Grizzlies  used  in  mills  (see  Table  185),  are  naturally  divided  into  two  classes: 
(1)  Those  which  relieve  the  breaker,  the  sorting  table  or  the  spalling  floor  of 
the  fine  ore;  (2)  those  upon  which  hand  sorting  is  done  at  the  same  time  with 
the  screening.  In  the  first  class  the  bars  are  nearly  always  set  at  an  angle  at 
which  the  rock  will  slide  freely ;  in  the  second  class  a  much  gentler  slope  is  used. 
To  make  the  ore  slide  as  easily  as  possible,  the  bars  are  always  placed  with 
their  lengths  in  the  direction  of  steepest  slope.  They  are  supported  at  both 
ends,  as  shown  in  Fig.  206.  Their  lateral  flexibility,  which  might  cause  the 
bars  to  spring  apart  and  allow  large  lumps  to  pass  through,  is  overcome  by 
bolts  running  across  the  grizzly  through  holes  in  the  bars,  with  space  thimbles 


FIG.    206. — ^METHOD   OP   8UPP0BT-      FIG.  207.— GRIZZLY  BAES  AT  MILL  44. 
ING  GRIZZLIES. 

placed  on  the  bolts  between  the  bars  (see  Fig.  205).  At  Mill  44  very  heavy, 
6ti£F  bars  are  used  and  the  spaces  are  maintained  by  means  of  flanges  east  on 
the  ends  (see  Fig.  207).  The  sides  of  the  grizzly  should  be  walled  in  with 
heavy  planks  to  confine  the  ore.  The  bars  are  generally  strong  enough  to  bear, 
without  intermediate  supports,  the  heavy  loads  of  ore  that  are  sometimes  dumped 
upon  them,  the  strength  and  weight  being  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  ore 
dumped  at  one  time.  The  loads  are  very  heavy  at  Mills  44,  46,  47  and  48; 
at  all  the  others  they  are  lighter.  .  The  length  and  width  are  proportioned  to 
the  volume  of  ore  dumped  at  one  time,  and  to  the  percentage  of  fines.  The 
bars  should  have  such  a  cross  section  that  the  spaces  will  widen  from  the  upper 
to  the  under  side,  thus  insuring  a  free  discharge  of  the  undersize.  Fig.  205 
shows  the  commonest  form  of  bar.  The  following  list,  taken  from  the  Union 
Iron  Works  catalogue,  gives  several  sizes  of  grizzlies  using  this  form  of  bar: 


width. 

T.«nprth. 

Spaces. 

BarR. 

Weight. 

Feet. 

F  Pt. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

3 

6 

2 

000 

8 

8 

2 

B^xS 

800 

10 

2 

ft/x8 

1,000 

8 

2 

9^x8  V^ 

1.200 

10 

2 

iKxsi^ 

1,600 

12 

2 

4^x3^ 

1.80(» 

10 

2 

^x8f4 

2.400 

12 

2 

«x8^ 

2,200 

Mill  35  uses  round  bars  with  the  ends  bent  at  right  angles  and  driven  into 
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two  supporting  timbers  (see  Fig.  208).  Mills  65,  73  and  74  use  old  stamp 
stems  3  inches  in  diameter  and  11  feet  long.  Various  designs  have  been  made 
to  get  the  most  wear,  and  throw  away  the  least  material  when  the  bars  are  worn 
out.  A  thick  head  gives  metal  to  withstand  the  wear;  and  a  narrow,  deep 
web  gives  the  strength  to  resist  bending.  This  form  also  clears  itself  well, 
because  of  the  widening  space  below.  Special  forms,  designed  for  this  purpose, 
are  used  in  Mills  22,  28,  46,  47,  48,  61  and  92. 

Mill  61  has  a  grizzly  consisting  of  two  sets  of  bars,  one  following  the  other. 


PIG.  208. — ^A  METHOD  OF 
SUPPORTING  ROUND 
GRIZZLY   BARS. 


FIG.  209.  FIG.  210.  FIG.  211.         FIG.  212. 

CROSS  SECTIONS  OF  SPECIAL  GRIZZLY  BARS. 


with  a  drop  of  2^  inches  from  the  end  of  the  first  set  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second.  The  upper  set  takes  the  hardest  wear  and  is  replaced  oftener  than  the 
lower  set.  The  special  narrowing  of  the  bar  and  widening  of  the  space  down 
the  slope  of  these  bars  is  to  make  them  clear  themselves.  Except  that  their  lower 
ends  are  supported  they  are,  in  every  sense,  finger  bars,  that  is,  bars  supported 


d. 


I 


J 


FIG.  213. — ^ELEVATION  OF  GRIZZLY  MADE  OF  INVERTED  RAILS. 


only  at  the  upper  end  and  having  a  decreasing  width  of  bar  and  consequently 
an  increasing  width  of  space  toward  the  lower  end.*^ 

Mill  22,  also,  uses  two  sets  of  bars.  In  this  case  the  first  set  has  a  steeper 
slope  than  the  second.  The  bar  used  in  this  mill  has  a  heavy  head  supported  by 
a  deep,  narrow  web  below  (see  Fig.  209). 

Mills  46  and  48  use  a  spruce  timber  capped  with  a  square  iron  bar  (see  Fig. 
210).  When  the  iron  is  worn  out  the  timber  will  generally  be  worn  out  also. 
Mill  92  uses  a  wooden  bar  capped  with  half-round  iron  bolted  on  (see  Pig.  211). 
Mill  47  uses  cast  iron  bars  capped  with  steel  angle  irons  (see  Fig.  212).  The 
steel  wears  out,  but  the  iron  is  permanent.     Of  the  various  designs  seen  by 
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the  author  this  probably  has  the  least  material  to  throw  away.  Mill  28  uses 
S-pound  iron  rails  with  the  flanges  up  (see  Fig.  213).  These  are  probably 
adopted  in  order  to  utilize  old  rails.  They  do  not  last  well,  and  they  rapidly 
wear  to  wider  spaces.     They  make  the  spaces  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top. 

Tabulated  data  of  grizzlies  in  the  mills  are  given  in  Table  185. 

Oravel  screens  are  inclined  flat  screens  for  coarse  sizing,  generally  made  of 
wire  cloth.  They  are  used  for  similar  work  to  grizzlies,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 
They  are  often  portable  and  worked  by  shoveling  the  ore  upon  them  from  the 
front.  Gravel  screens  are  used  in  Mills  1,  2,  12,  14  and  54.  For  details  see 
Table  185. 


TABLE    185. — ^DIMENSIONS,    MATERIAL    AND    LIFE    OP    GBIZZLIBS    AND    GBAVBL 

SCREENS  IN  THE  MILLS. 
Abbreiiatioiis.— Ft.=f6et;  Hor.shorixontal;  In.sinche8;  lb.=pound;  No.snumber. 


Si 


1 
i 

6 
IS 
IS 
14 


SB 
80 

ae 

M 
85 
86 
40 
48 
48 


64 

07 
BO 
61 
6S 
64 
66 
66 
7S 
78 
74 
76 
8B 
84 


Slope. 


Degrees. 

46 
Hor.  (d) 

86 


Ft    In 


m  part,  28 
Sdpart,  16) 

45 
45 
18 
86 
About  40 
86 
46 
Ok)  80(d) 

(d) 


id) 
87 


48 

Horisontal. 
84 
46 
45 

(*« 

45 

<d)40 
(c040 


(d)81 


Length 


8 


Width. 


Ft    In. 


8 

18 

8    10 
4     6 


4  9«] 
7     4)4 
1      8 
6 
6 


4 

8 

8     4 
4 

4 


8     6 

4 


Bar. 


Width.      Depth. 


Inches. 


8 


IH 


1 
1 
H 


S^top. 
8  bottom. 

4M 


8%.^^- 


»ttom, 


I 


n 


n'SSS: 


Inches. 


H(w^) 
8 


1 

8 
8 
6 

[    0^ 

14 


m 
iM 


s 

8 

8 
8 


IMiron. 
8^ 


Space.  Section  of  Bar. 


Inches. 


Round. 


See  Fig.  800.... 

{ 8-Ib.  rails,   ) 
\    flange  up.  \ 


Rectangular.. 


\H 


Round  bars... 
Rectangular.. 


Wire  cloth 

Wire  cloth 

Iron 

Wire  cloth 

Wrought  iron . 

Bars 

Bars 

Bars 

Wire  cloth 

Cast  iron 


Round , 

Rectangular. . , 
Rectangular .. 


See  Fig.  810..  ] 
See  Fig.  818..  I 


Rectangular. 
See  Fig.  810..  { 


Rectangular. 
Rectangular... 
Rectangular... 
Rectangular... 

Round  

Rectangular. 
Rectangular. 

Round 

Round 


Rectangular .. . 
Rectangular... 

See  Fig.  811..] 


KateriaL 


Wrought  iron.. 

Steel 

Cast  steel 

Cast  steel 

Wood  capped  with 

iron 

Cast   iron  capped 

with  steel 


Wood  capped  with 
iron 


Wire  cloth 

Wrought  iron.... 
Chilled  cast  iron . 
Chilled  cast  iron.. 

Wrought  iron 

Iron 

Old  stamp  i 


Old  stamp  stems.. 
Old  stamp  i  ' 


Wrought  iron.. 


Wood  capped  with 
iron 


li 


r< 

rl 
(«) 

(a) 
(b) 
(6) 
(b) 

(•) 

(«) 
(s' 
le 
le 
(« 

li 

(a) 

(a) 
(a) 

(«) 

(tdbt) 

(«) 

\e) 

i 

i^ 

€  it  V 

e  dbv 

(«) 

6  <f  V 

(s) 

[(«) 


3 


I 


(«) 
(m) 
(m) 

(•) 

(•) 
(o) 

i 

(•; 

\d 

M 

\i 

It 
(m) 


Bummary  of  OrizzUes  and  Oravel  Screens. — Of  the  grizzlies  that  simply 
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screen  the  ore,  among  the  30  whose  elopes  are  given,  twelve  slope  45",  five  slope 
from  35"*  to  43°,  and  the  others  range  all  the  way  down  to  horizontal.  Some 
ores  will  slide  properly  at  36°,  but  40°  or  45°  is  usually  preferred.  At  a 
steeper  slope  than  45°  the  ore  moves  too  fast  to  be  properly  screened;  at  less 
than  35°  the  ore  will  generally  have  to  be  raked  forward.  The  duties  of  the 
grizzlies  in  this  class  (without  hand  picking)  are  as  follows:  Twenty  relieve 
breakers,  eight  relieve  spalling  floors,  three  relieve  picking  tables^  two  relieve 
shipping  ore,  and  one  relieves  steam  stamps  of  fine  ore. . 

The  grizzlies  that  are  used  for  hand  picking  combined  with  screening,  with 
one  exception,  range  in  slope  from  23°  to  32°.  At  these  angles  the  ore  does  not 
slide  automatically,  but  is  easily  raked  forward,  thus  facilitating  both  the  pick- 
ing and  the  delivery  to  the  next  machine.  In  one  case  the  grizzly  is  horizontal. 
The  duties  of  the  grizzlies  in  this  class  are  as  follows :  Six  relieve  breakers  and 
one  relieves  steam  stamps  of  fine  ore,  one  relieves  log  washers  and  one  relieves 
a  jig  of  coarse  ore,  and  one  serves  merely  to  remove  the  fines  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  pickers. 

A  satisfactory  size  of  grizzly  for  gold  mills  appears  to  be  about  4X12  feet. 
In  the  mills  using  jigs  to  concentrate  ordinary  lead  or  copper  ores,  the  practice 
varies  greatly;  a  grizzly  6X12  feet  would  meet  the  largest  demand  recorded. 
The  grizzlies  used  for  the  native  copper  of  Lake  Superior  vary  from  6  to  8 
feet  in  width  and  from  7  to  14  feet  in  length.  Their  bars  are  all  made  to 
stand  very  heavy  work. 

Inspection  of  Table  185  shows  that  grizzly  bars  for  extra  heavy  work,  and 
having  wide  spaces,  are  made  of  chilled  cast  iron,  of  cast  steel,  of  wood  capped 
with  wrought  iron  or  steel,  and  cast  iron  capped  with  steel  angle  bars;  while 
grizzly  bars  for  lighter  work  and  smaller  spaces  are  of  fiat,  wrought  iron  or 
steel  bars,  on  edge. 

The  wear  upon  grizzlies  is  so  small  that  the  cost  per  ton  of  ore  is  insignificant. 
The  life  of  a  few  grizzlies  is  here  given :  200,000  tons  of  ore  in  Mill  13 ;  25,000 
tons  in  Mill  28;  3,675  tons  in  Mill  42;  200,000  tons  in  Mill  61;  18,000  tons 
wore  off  less  than  J  inch  from  3-inch  bars  in  Mill  62;  140,000  tons  in  Mill  64; 
"worn  but  little  in  10  years"  in  Mill  57;  lasted  10  year^  in  Mill  59;  5  years  in 
Mill  68. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  need  of  the  grizzly  to  relieve  the  breaker  of 
the  fines,  for  it  is  everywhere  economy  to  have  a  breaker  of  greater  capacity  than 
the  mill.  A  grizzly  must  be  used,  however,  where  the  tendency  to  form  slimes 
is  to  be  avoided,  and  it  saves  some  wear  on  the  jaws.  Of  the  mills  using 
breakers,  stamps,  amalgamating  plates  and  vanners,  17  have  grizzlies  and  7 
have  not;  of  the  mills  using  rolls,  trommels  and  jigs,  15  have  grizzlies  and  18 
have  not;  of  the  mills  using  steam  stamps,  classifiers  and  jigs,  all  of  the  six 
described  use  grizzlies. 

§269.  Perforated  Plate  and  Wire  Cloth  Soreens  for  Medium  and 
Fine  Work. — Mill  91  has  two  sets  of  stationary  sloping  screens  made  of  perfor- 
ated plates,  both  used  for  dry  screening.  The  coarse  set  is  about  the  same  as 
a  14-mesh  cloth  screen,  and  is  capable  of  screening  crushed  ore  and  the  re- 
crushed  oversize  to  the  extent  of  300  tons  of  undersize  per  hour.  Each  screen 
slopes  45°  and  has  a  net  perforated  surface  22  inches  long  and  16  inches  wide. 
One  inch  of  blank  margin  is  left  all  around  for  attaching  it  to  its  frame.  The 
screen  is  made  of  crucible  steel  0.03  inch  thick,  and  has  slots  0.5  inch  long  and 
0.06  inch  wide.  The  percentage  of  opening  is  17.62%.  Sand  to  be  screened  is 
fed  to  a  tier  of  four  screens,  placed  one  above  the  .other,  but  sloping  opposite 
ways  (see  Fig.  214).  The  oversize  of  the  first  goes  to  the  second,  that  of  the 
second  to  the  third  and  so  on.  The  final  oversize  has,  therefore,  traversed  88 
inches  of  screen.    Three  tiers,  mounted  side  by  side,  12  screens  in  all,  make 
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a  bank.  Two  banks  are  placed  back  to  back  for  convenience.  Four  banks 
make  a  block,  which  are  boxed  in  dust  tight,  48  sieves  in  all.  There  are  5 
blocks,  making  a  total  of  240  screens  to  turn  out  300 
tons  of  undersize  per  hour,  about  equivalent  to  14- 
mesh  wire  cloth  in  size.  It  makes  200  tons  per  hour 
of  oversize,  which  is  recrushed  and  returned  to  the 
screexL 

Edison  has  studied  ihe  trajectory  of  the  particle  on 
these  screens  and  finds  that  with  slots  less  than  \  inch 
long,  the  particles  would  largely  fail  to  get  through 
the  holes.  This  rules  out  horizontal  and  diagonal  slots. 
The  objection  to  placing  the  slots  in  line,  one  below  the 
other,  is  overcome  by  the  irregularity  of  the  path  of 
the  particle.  He  has  not  found  anything  to  be  gained 
by  staggering  the  slots,  which  weakens  the  plates. 

The  fine  set,  made  up  of  screens  with  slots  some- 
what coarser  than  dO-mesh  wire  cloth,  make  135  tons 
of  undersize  per  hour.  These  plates  are  of  0.02-inch 
crucible  steel  plate.  The  slots  are  0.6  inch  long,  0.02 
inch  wide.  The  spaces  both  ways  are  i  inch,  making 
11.03%  of  opening.  Mr.  Edison  estimates  the  wear 
at  almost  nothing  after  screening  80,000  tons  of  per- 
fectly dry  ore.  He  finds  1%  of  moisture  in  the  ore 
multiplies  the  wear  by  about  sevexL 

In  regard  to  the  thickness  of  plates  for  this  class 
of  screening,  he  prefers  thin  plates,  as  the  tendency 
to  blind  is  much  less  where  there  are  fewer  chances 
for  points  of  contact,  as  is  the  case  in  the  thin  plates. 
The  screens  of  this  plant  have  never  shown  the  slightest 
indication  of  blinding. 
A  test  with  a  hand  screen  showed  that  86%  of  the  ore  that  was  fine  enough 
to  pass  through  the  mill  screens  did  so. 

The  author  understands  that  these  screens  have  recently  been  adopted  to  dis- 
place trommels  in  Mill  92. 

Stationary  sloping  screens  of  wire  cloth  are  used  in  the  rock  house  of  Mill 
13;  also  in  Mills  6  and  7.    The  details  of  those  in  Mill  13  are  as  follows: 
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The  oversize  of  No.  2a  is  shoveled  upon  No.  26  in  order  to  remove  the  fines 
that  No.  2a  does  not  remove. 


BiDDLES   AND   VIBRATING   OBIZZLIBS. 

§  270.  BiDDLES  are  shaking  screens  with  plane  surfaces.  They  may  have  less 
slope  than  fixed  plane  screens  because  the  motion  of  the  screen  is  transmitted 
to  the  ore,  conveying  the  oversize  toward  the  discharge  end.  Riddles  are  divisi- 
ble into  four  groups:  (a)  Shaking  screens,  which  have  an  endwise  or  sidewise 
motion  in  the  plane  of  the  screen,  or  nearly  so,  with  or  without  a  bump;  (&) 
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Pulsating  screens^  which  have  an  up  and  down  motion^  perpendicular,  or  nearly 
so,  to  the  plane  of  the  screen;  (c)  Gyrating  screens  with  a  circular  or  elliptical 
motion  in  the  plane  of  the  screen;  (d)  Gyrating  screens  with  motion  in  a 
vertical  plane  parallel  to  their  lengths.  The  screen  plates  or  cloths  of  all  these 
classes  are  mounted  in  frames  of  wood  or  iron,  with  or  without  supporting  bars 
beneath  the  screen  as  may  be  needed. 

The  frames  of  the  shaking  screens  are  supported  from  suspending  rods  or 
chains  above,  and  their  slope  regulated  by  winding  or  unwinding  the  chains 
at  one  end,  holding  it  in  place  by  rachet  and  pawl ;  or  they  may  be  supported 
upon  toggles  or  wheels  below,  and  their  slope  varied  by  elevating  or  depressing 
the  supports  of  these  at  one  end,  by  screws  or  wedges.  The  frames  of  the  pulsat- 
ing screens  are  pulsated  by  eccentrics  below,  transmitting  power  through  springs, 
or  by  a  cam,  spring  and  bumping  post  above.  These  screens  move  in  guides. 
The  frames  of  gyrating  screens  are  supported  from  suspending  rods  or  by  conical 
or  spherical  wobblers  beneath,  and  the  slopes  regulated  in  the  same  way  as  for 
shalang  screens.  Shaking,  pulsating  and  gyrating  screens  will  all  run  more 
smootUy,  and  will  shake  the  mill  less  if  they  have  counterpoises  to  balance  the 
shake. 

In  Mill  77  the  tailings  from  the  No.  1  Gilpin  County  bumping  tables  go  to 
flat  screens  attached  to  and  bumping  with  the  No.  2  bumping  tabled  120  times 
a  minute.  These  screens  slope  20  "^  and  are  made  of  50-mesh  brass  wire,  the 
width  of  the  holes  being  0.016  inches  (0.38  mm.).  Their  undersize  is  treated 
on  the  No.  2  tables;  their  oversize  is  waste.  The  attempt  to  use  tronmiels  for 
this  work  was  a  failure,  on  account  of  the  chokage  and  of  excessive  wear  on  the 
screen.  Mill  86  uses  the  same  method,  with  40-mesh  brass  screen,  bumping  150 
times  a  minute,  the  oversize  of  this  screen  being  re-ground.  Tnese  two  mills 
are  under  the  same  management. 

In  1895  the  Mayflower  mill  of  Idaho  Springs,  Colo.,  had  a  screen  with  end- 
wise throw,  having  6  feet  length  and  3  feet  width,  26°  slope,  suspended  by  rods, 
shaken  by  cam  and  gravity,  having  five  sieves  (2  mesh,  5  mesh,  10  mesh,  20 
mesh  and  40  mesh),  but  the  author  understands  it  has  since  been  given  up  for 
trommels. 

At  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.'s  coal  washer  in  Mahanoy 
City,  Penn.,  two  sets  of  end-shaking  screens  are  arranged  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
single  shaft  so  as  to  balance  one  another.  As  a  further  means  of  preventing 
jar  to  the  mill,  they  are  run  at  135  to  145  six-inch  throws  per  minute  instead 
of  the  200  throws  of  2  to  3  inches  recommended  by  Rittinger.  The  screens  are 
9  feet  long,  4  to  6  feet  wide,  with  a  slope  of  only  |  inch  per  foot  (4**  10'),  and 
do  excellent  work.  Three  screens  are  arranged  one  above  another  in  a  single 
fiBme.    The  holes  are  round  and  range  from  4^  inches  to  ^  inch  in  diameter. 

The  Sauer-Mayer  riddle  consists  of  three  screens  one  above  another  in  the 
same  frame,  which  is  suspended  from  above.  The  second  and  third  screens 
slope  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  first,  the  slope  in  each  case  being  10°. 
The  net  lengths  are  respectively  IJ,  2  and  IJ  meters,  the  width  -^  meter. 
Beneath  the  first  half  of  the  upper  screen  is  a  shelf  to  carry  the  undersize  to 
the  head  end  of  the  second  screen.  The  whole  apparatus  is  shaken  sidewise  at 
the  rate  of  180  to  200  throws  per  minute,  by  means  of  two  cranks  and  connect- 
ing rods.  When  using  screens  with  40,  20  and  10  mm.  holes  respectively  the 
length  of  the  throw  is  80  mm.,  and  the  capacity  is  from  50,000  to  65,000  kilos 
(110,000  to  143,000  pounds)  of  coal  per  hour.^ 

The  Ferraris  shahtng  screen^''  is  set  horizontally  on  the  upper  ends  of  four 
laminated  beechwood  supports  on  each  side.  Driving  is  done  oy  an  adjustable 
eccentric  running  at  350  revolutions  a  minute  with  a  throw  of  25  to  32  mm. 
(1  te  1^  inches).    The  supports  slope  upward  and  backward  to  the  screen  frame 
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at  au  angle  of  about  6'5^  with  the  horizontal,  and  act  as  springs.  The  screen 
thus  receives  an  upward,  forward  motion  on  the  forward  stroke  and  a  downward, 
backward  motion  on  the  return  stroke,  which  causes  the  ore  to  move  rapidl}^ 
forward.  At  Monteponi,  Sardinia,  a  screen  frame  700  mm.  (27^  inches)  wide, 
and  4  m.  (13  feet  1  inch)  long  has  a  14-mm.  round  hole  screen  on  the  first  half 
of  its  length,  followed  by  20-  and  30-mm.  round  hole  screens.  Four  transverse 
spray  pipes  above  the  14-mm.  screen  assist  in  removing  the  fines.  The  ore 
finer  than  14  mm.  goes  to  another  screen,  having  5-,  7-  and  10-mm.  round  holes. 
When  run  in  the  usual  way  the  screen  does  not  work  well  for  ore  finer  than  6 
nun.;  but  Sanna  has  designed  a  successful  modification  for  fines,  in  which  the 
screen  is  suspended  on  sloping  spring  rods  over  a  hopper-shaped  box  full  of 
water,  and  just  dips  into  the  water  on  each  backward  downward  stroke.  This 
keeps  the  holes  free,  but  the  inmiersion  must  be  only  very  slight  or  the  forward 
movement  of  the  ore  will  be  hindered.  Water  is  fed  to  the  hopper-box  con- 
stantly, to  supply  the  spigot  discharges,  and  the  level  is  maintained  by  a  con- 


PIG.   216. — COLUMBIAN  PULSATING  SCREEN   WITH   COVER  RAISED. 

stant  overflow.  With  this  arrangement  the  screen  is  said  to  work  without  diflS- 
culty  on  ore  as  fine  as  0.5  mm. 

These  screens  have  displaced  trommels  at  Monteponi  and  other  Sardinian 
plants;  and  at  the  former  place  3  m.  (9  feet  10  inches)  of  mill  height  was 
thereby  saved.  They  require  less  power  and  have  about  double  the  capacity  of 
trommels  1  m.  (39.4  inches)  in  diameter,  and  the  wear  is  so  slight  that  the 
screen  plates  at  Monteponi  have  not  needed  repairs  in  a  year. 

The  Columbian  pulsating  screen  (see  Fig.  216),  made  by  the  Jeffrey  Mfg. 
Co.,  is  a  wire  cloth  screen  A  mounted  in  a  wooden  frame  with  cross  bars  to 
support  the  screen,  and  set  at  a  slope  of  about  40**.  On  each  side  of  the  frame 
is  placed  a  hickory  spring  bar  B,  attached  at  its  ends  to  the  ends  C  of  the  screen 
frame.  The  eccentric  rods  D,  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  screen,  are  at- 
tached at  the  middle  of  these  hickory  bars.  The  screen  frame,  as  it  rises  and 
falls  with  the  eccentrics,  slides  in  guides  E,  the  amount  of  throw  being  limited 
by  eight  little  adjustable  buffers  F,  one  above  and  one  below  each  end  of  oach 
spring  bar.  These  buffers  are  held  in  place  by  lock  nuts  0,  The  slope  of  the 
screen  can  be  varied  by  changing  the  positions  of  the  buffers ;  also  by  changing 
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the  positions  of  the  brackets  H  that  support  the  buffers.  The  slope  has  a 
marked  influence  on  the  undersize  product — the  steeper  the  slope  the  finer  will 
be  the  undersize.  This  fact  permits  the  use  of  a  screen  that  is  considerably 
coarser  than  the  desired  tmdersize,  the  advantage  being  that  the  coarser  screen 
is  more  durable. 

The  machine  is  made  with  a  screen  surface  measuring  6  feet  on  the  slope  and 
either  4,  6  or  8  feet  wide.  It  is  run  at  350  revolutions  per  minute,  the  usual 
length  of  throw  being  ^  inch.  A  Portland  cement  works  reports  that  30  tons 
are  screened  in  10  hours  through  cloth  with  40X60  mesh.  The  screen  lasts  6 
months,  and  the  machine  uses  6  horse  power.  A  hard-pebble  phosphate  mill 
reports  that  the  machine  has  10  to  16  times  the  life  of  a  round  or  hexagonal 
trommel,  and  will  screen  8,400  pounds  of  hard-pebble  phosphate  per  hour 
through  60  mesh. 

The  Coze  gyrating  screen^''  usually  has  four  sieves,  4  feet  wide,  6  feet  long, 
sloping  about  6^,  placed  one  above  another  in  a  box  made  of  cast  iron,  1  foot 
to  2  feet  deep  according  to  the  number  of  sieves.  Four  sieves  require  a  depth 
of  16  inches.  The  box  is  supported  at  the  four  comers  upon  rolling  pieces,  each 
in  the  form  of  two  obtuse  cones,  placed  base  to  base  (see  Fig.  216).  They  roll 
with  their  lower  apices  at  the  centers  of  discs  upon  the  supporting  frame. 
Upon  the  cones  and  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  screening  box,  are  four 
other  discs  which  roll  upon  the  cones  and  complete  the  support  of  the  box. 

The  gyrating  crank  is  placed  beneath  the  sifting  box  on  a  short  vertical 
shaft,  and  for  coal  has  a  radius  of  about  2  inches,  and  a  counter  weight  to 
balance  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  screens.  The  screens,  when  used  for  dry 
screening,  make  145  gyrations  per  minute;  when  water  is  used,  a  higher  rate 
is  needed. 

The  capacity  of  this  screen  for  anthracite  coal  is  as  follows:  Pea  (on  f  inch) 
16,800  pounds  per  hour;  buckwheat  (on  f  inch)  12,000  pounds;  rice  (on  -jV 
inch)  9,600  pounds;  barley  (on  ^  inch)  6,000  pounds  per  hour. 

Other  gyrating  screens  are  noticed  in  the  bibliography. 

In  comparing  the  different  riddles  with  each  other,  we  may  say  in  regard  to 
capacity  that  the  pulsating  screen  with  steep  slope  has  the  greatest  capacity. 
Next  follow  the  gyrating  screens  and  finally,  the  shaking  f^crecns.  In  regard  to 
wear,  the  order  has  not  been  well  proved,  but  it  will  probably  be  the  same,  the 
pulsating  screen  having  the  leas-t,  and  the  shaking  screen  the  most.  In  regard 
to  slope,  the  gyrating  screen  will  have  the  least  slope,  next  will  follow  the  shak- 
ing screens,  and  finally  the  pulsating  screen  with  its  steep  slope.  In  regard  to 
slime  making,  those  with  least  capacity  will  make  the  most  slimes.  In  regard 
to  expenditure  of  power  and  shaking  of  the  mill,  there  is  no  reason  in  principle, 
why  one  should  be  placed  before  another,  unless  some  special  design  may  give 
that  screen  an  advantage.  In  favor  of  the  gyrating  screen,  the  gentle  slope 
admits  of  placing  several  screens  under  one  another,  which  saves  mill  floor  and 
height.    The  gyrating  action  also  prevents  blinding  of  holes. 

Vi^iBATiNG  Grizzlies  are  used  in  two  of  the  mills  (see  Table  186).  Mill  28 
has  a  grizzly  6  feet  1  inch  long  and  1  foot  7  inches  wide,  sloping  4**,  made  of 
8-pound  iron  rails  inverted.  It  is  fed  by  a  large  hopper  which  narrows  down 
to  a  discharge  opening  30X15  inches.  The  bars  are  held  upon  the  axles  of  two 
pairs  of  flanged  wheels,  which  roll  upon  supporting  rails.  This  grizzly  is  given 
a  6-inch  longitudinal  vibration  25  times  a  minute  by  means  of  a  crank  and  con- 
necting rod. 

Mai  42  has  little  grizzlies  24X30  inches,  sloping  30**,  which  are  vibrated  by 
a  hammer  motion  like  that  of  a  Collom  jig  (see  Fig.  217),  the  lower  ends  of 
the  bars  making  200  one-inch  vortical  throws  per  minute.  As  the  double  ham- 
mer a  oscillates,  the  stirrup  d  is  raised  by  the  levers  h  and  c  alternately.    Both 
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of  these  grizzlies  have  small  size  and  gentle  slope  compared  with  the  stationary 
form. 

A  Briart  bar  screen  is  used  in  Mill  94.  Each  bar  is  supported  by  an  eccentric 
at  the  upper  end,  and  is  hung  on  a  swinging  support  at  the  lower  end.  The 
eccentrics  for  half  the  bars  are  set  at  180**  &om  those  for  the  alternate  bars; 
and,  at  the  lower  ends  each  set  rests  on  its  own  cross  bar,  the  latter  being  sus- 
pended freely  by  links  at  the  side  of  the  screen.  Either  set  of  bars  hSs  an 
upward  forward  motion,  while  the  other  set  is  moving  backward  and  downward. 
As  the  screen  slopes  only  about  10°,  the  movement  of  the  ore  depends  wholly 
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MG.  217. — ^VIBRATING  GRIZZLY  AT  MILL  42. 

on  the  conveying  action  of  the  bars.  The  object  of  this  device  is  to  prevent  a 
sudden  rush  of  ore;  and  in  coal  cleaning  plants  (where  it  is  chiefly  used)  the 
men  can  stand  in  front  of  it  on  the  picking  floor  without  danger.  In  Mill  94. 
it  serves  as  an  automatic  feeder  to  a  breaker. 


Bevolving  Screens. 

§271.  Bevolving  Screens  or  Trommels  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 
(a)  Cylinders  and  prisms;  (&)  Cones  and  pyramids;  (c)  Spirals.  They  are 
designed  to  screen  ore  with  but  little  fall,  and  to  avoid  the  vibrations  caused  by 
shaking  screens.  This  is  made  possible  by  causing  the  particles  to  slide  by 
the  revolution  of  the  screen,  instead  of  by  the  steep  slope  or  the  shaking  move- 
ment used  in  other  forms.  When  the  ere  is  once  in  motion,  a  very  slight  slope 
in  the  direction  of  the  length  will  cause  it  to  move  forward.  The  actual  path 
of  a  particle  upon  the  surface  of  the  screen  is  in  the  form  of  a  screw  thread  or 
helix,  and  it  will  be  called  the  helical  path.  The  capacity  of  a  trommel  when 
doing  good  work  depends  upon  the  speed  with  which  it  can  separate  grains 
above  a  certain  size  from  those  below  that  size. 

In  the  use  of  trommels  there  are  two  practices.  One  seeks  the  minimum  fall 
by  using  a  very  gentle  slope,  and  to  remedy  the  consequent  thick  bank  of  ore 
by  increasing  the  length ;  but  the  result  is  that  the  thick  ore  bank  hinders  good 
screening,  there  is  increased  wear  on  the  screen,  and  more  power  is  required  for 
driving.  The  other  practice  seeks  for  more  individual  treatment  of  the  parti- 
cles by  using  steeper  slope.  Incidentally,  by  the  rapid  passage  of  ore,  and  the 
consequent  thin  bank  of  ore,  and  by  the  lightness  of  the  load  at  any  moment, 
it  obtains  increased  capacity,  diminishes  the  necessary  length  of  screen  and  the 
power  to  drive,  and  lessens  the  wear  on  the  screen. 
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The  dimensions  and  operation  of  trommels  in  the  mills  are  shown  in  Tables 
186  and  193. 


TABLE    186.— DIMENSIONS    AND   OPERATION    OF   TROMMELS. 

Abbr0?iatioii8.— CsTwo  diameters  of  conical  trommels;  GlsBereled  gears  at  lower  end;  DssGears  with 
idler  from  trommel  below;  In. =lDchee:Iu=Gear8  with  Idler  from  trommel  above;  LsDirectly  connected 
to  loir*wttBher  shaft;  Lbs.=Found8:  Pl=rulley  and  belt  at  lower  end;  Pa=Palle7  and  belt  at  upper  end;  81= 
Sprocket  at  lower  end  from  counter  shaft;  Stls=  Sprocket  from  trommel  at  lower  end;  Stu= Sprocket  from 
trommel  at  upper  end;  8u=8procket  at  upper  end  from  counter  shaft 
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(a)  Lengths  of  conical  trommels  are  measured  on  the  slope,  (b)  The  first  two  trommels  in  this  mill  are 
given  in  Table  19B.  (c)  A  cone  followed  by  a  cylinder,  (d)  This  screen  is  in  three  sections  (tandem),  each  with 
different  sise  of  holes,    (e)  Sampler.   (/)  Side  or  radii  of  hexagonal  prism,    (g)  Side  or  radii  of  hezsgonal 
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Table  186  shows  that  there  are,  in  the  mills  visited  by  the  author,  143  cylinders, 
14  cones,  1  cone  and  cylinder  combined,  1  hexagonal  prism,  and  1  hexagonal 
pyramid,  in  a  total  of  160;  from  which  it  appears  that  cylindrical  tronmiek 
meet  with  far  more  favor  than  any  other  form.  They  will  therefore  be  discussed 
first. 

§  272.  A  Cylindrical  Trommel  consists  of  a  sloping  shaft  mounted  upon 
boxes,  and  driven  generally  at  the  lower  end  (see  Figs.  218  and  219).    On  the 


FIG.  218. — A  SERIES  OF  TROMMELS  DRIVEN  BY  TOOTHED  GEARS. 


FIG.  219. — SHEET  IRON  TROMMEL  HOUSING. 

shaft  are  two  or  more  spiders  with  radial  spokes,  to  the  ends  of  which  is  attached 
the  screen  plate  or  wire  cloth  wrapping  around  the  spiders  in  cylindrical  form. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  is  a  short  receiving  cone  of  plate  iron  to  pre- 
vent ore  from  backing  out  of  the  feed  end.  To  catch  the  undersize,  there  is 
beneath  the  trommel,  a  casing  of  wood  or  iron,  with  either  a  semi-circular  or  a 
V-shaped  cross  section,  and  having  its  sides  extended  vertically  somewhat  above 
the  axis  of  the  trommel.  The  casing  is  so  constructed  that  it  (lolivcrs  the  under- 
size, which  passes  through  the  screen,  in  a  spout  near  the  lower  end,  and  the 
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oversize  in  a  second  spout  at  the  lower  end.  A  dividing  partition  prevents 
these  products  from  mixing.     The  casing  has  a  steeper  slope  than  the  trommel. 

The  dimensions  and  adjustments  of  trommels  deserve  special  study. 

Thb  Diameteb  of  the  cylinders  in  the  mills  visited  varies  from  20  to  48 
inches.  Of  the  135  diameters  of  cylindrical  trommels  recorded  in  Table  186, 
six  are  less  than  30  inches ;  18  are  30  inches ;  8  are  32  or  34  inches ;  92  are  36 
inches,  and  11  are  more  than  36  inches,  showing  36  inches  to  be  the  favorite 
diameter.  The  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  and  other  factors  being  the 
same,  the  larger  the  diameter  of  the  trommel  the  wider  and  shallower  will  be 
the  bank  of  ore,  and  consequently  the  better  will  be  the  screening;  but  the 
greater  will  be  the  tendency  to  blind  up  the  holes,  due  to  increased  centrifugal 
force. 

The  Length  of -the  cylinders  varies,  in  the  mills  visited,  from  34  to  168 
inches.  Of  the  140  lengths  of  cylinders  recorded,  17  are  from  34  to  54  inches; 
31  are  60  inches;  8  are  from  63  to  69  inches;  35  are  72  inches;  10  are  from  80 
to  84  inches;  14  are  from  90  to  100 J  inches;  11  are  from  103  to  108  inches;  4 
are  120  inches;  and  10  are  from  123  to  168  inches,  showing  that  5  and  6  feet 
are  favorite  lengths,  but  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  up  to  9  or  10 
feet,  and  also  below  5  feet  in  length.  The  trommel  must  be  long  enough  to 
insure  each  particle  a  reasonable  number  of  chances  to  pass  through  a  hole. 
Evidently  the  deeper  the  ore  bank  the  longer  the  trommel  must  be;  but  if  the 
bank  is  too  deep  good  screening  is  impossible.  It  is  also  affected  by  the  size  of 
the  ore:  the  greater  the  proportion  of  undersize  that  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
screen  holes  the  more  difficult  is  the  separation  and  therefore  the  longer  should 
the  trommel  be.  In  the  No.  1  trommel  of  Mill  23,  which  is  very  long  (9  feet), 
the  fines  are  well  enough  removed  in  the  first  half  so  that  the  undersize  of  the 
second  half  is  sent  directly  to  a  jig,  while  that  of  the  first  half  goes  to  the  next 
trommel.     The  holes  are  7  mm.  in  diameter  in  both  halves. 

The  Slope  is  a  most  important  factor,  as  it  largely  affects  both  the  capacity 
of  the  trommel  and  the  quality  of  the  products.  Other  things  being  the  same, 
the  steeper  the  slope  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  passage  through,  the  shallower 
will  be  the  bank  of  ore,  the  more  nearly  will  individual  treatment  of  the  particles 
be  secured,  and  in  consequence  the  greater  will  be  the  capacity.  Obviously  the 
slope  cannot  be  increased  to  advantage  indefinitely,  because  at  45**  a  flat  screen 
works  freely  (when  run  dry),  and  the  flat  screen  uses  the  whole  area  while 
the  trommel  uses  only  a  narrow  band  of  screen  plate  at  one  time. 

The  practice  is  as  follows:  12  trommels  slope  from  1°  5'  to  2°;  18  slope 
from  2°  V  to  3^ ;  23  slope  from  3**  1'  to  4^ ;  38  slope  from  4°  1'  to  5° ;  11  slope 
from  5**  1'  to  e^* ;  9  slope  from  7**  to  8°  30';  16  slope  from  9  to  10°;  and  2 
slope  14°  and  22°  35'  respectively.  Stated  in  inches  per  foot:  4  trommels  slope 
about  J  inch  per  foot;  18  about  \  inch;  32  about  f  inch;  36  about  1  inch;  11 
about  li  inches;  8  about  1^  inches;  1  about  If  inches;  16  about  2  inches;  1 
about  3  inches;  and  1  about  5  inches  per  foot. 

Revolutions  range  from  8  to  30  per  minute,  16  to  20  being  most  common; 
4  trommels  make  from  8  to  10  revolutions  per  minute;  19  make  12  to  16 J  revo- 
lutions; 64  make  16  to  20  revolutions;  26  make  20^  to  25  revolutions;  and  22 
make  26  to  30  revolutions  per  minute. 

Increase  of  revolutions  within  certain  limits  increases  speed  of  conveying  the 
particles  through  the  trommel,  which  thins  the  ore  banks  and  thereby  improves 
screening.  This. speed  is  dependent  on  two  facts:  (a)  The  particle  is  carried 
up  the  side  of  the  trommel  and  rolls  down  to  a  point  nearer  the  lower  end  of 
the  trommel  than  that  at  which  it  started,  its  path  in  space  having  the  form  of  a 
saw  tooth;  (b)  Centrifugal  force  makes  the  ore  cling  to  the  side  and  carries  it 
higher,  but  makes  the  angle  of  the  saw  tooth,  or  pitch  angle  of  the  helical  path, 
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narrower.  The  more  rapid  revolution,  then,  loses  on  conveying  speed  by  dimin- 
ishing the  pitch  angle,  but  gains  more  than  it  loses,  by  the  increased  number  of 
saw  teeth  in  its  path  per  minute.  This  increase  of  speed  of  conveying  the  ore 
through  the  trommel  goes  on  with  increased  revolutions  until  that  speed  is 
reached  at  which  the  ore  will  be  carried  over  by  centrifugal  force,  and  when  this 
speed  is  attained  conveying  power  is  at  an  end.  Another  fact,  however,  com- 
pletely vetoes  this  use  of  rapid  revolutions  for  gaining  speed  of  screening,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  as  centrifugal  force  increases  it  tends  to  blind  the  holes 
of  the  screen,  and  this  hindrance  is  so  serious  that  it  condemns  altogether  tiie 
seeking  of  great  capacity  by  high  speed  of  revolutions;  20  revolutions  for  a 
36-inch  trommel  is  as  fast  as  should  be  recommended.  In  Mill  35,  trommels  36 
inches  in  diameter  were  run  at  24  revolutions,  which  proved  to  be  too  fast.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  manager  18  revolutions  would  have  been  -right. 

§  273.  The  construction  of  trommels  and  details  of  the  screens  are  given  in 
Tables  187  and  188. 


TABLE    187. — CONSTRUCTION    OP    TROMMELS;    AND    MATERIAL    OF    THE    SCREENS. 

Abbrevlationa.— AcsHubsarecaston  to  wrought  fron  spider  arms;  Ar.sFlat  wrought  iron  spider  arms 
are  riveted  to  bosses  on  the  hubs;  A8.sSplder  arms  are  screwed  into  the  hubs^  and  held  iu  place  by  lock  nuts; 
Aflh.=Shoulders  on  ends  of  spider  arms  to  carry  the  bands,  see  %  875;  Bb.= Wrought  iron  bands  are  bolted  to 
the  Tendsof  the  spider  arms;  nr.=Wrouehb  iron  bands  are  riveted  to  the  T  ends  of  the  spider  arms;  H.s 
An  outside  wrought  iron  hoop  at  each  spiaer,  drawn  together  by  tightening  bolts;  In. = Inches:  P. = Punched 
plate;  Po.=Cast  iron  plate;  Pf.=Punched  flange  iron  plate;  Pi.=Punched  iron  plate;  Ps.sPunched  steel 
plate;  8bb.sScreen8  are  bolted  to  the  wrought  iron  bands;  Sbt.=Screens  are  bolted  to  the  Tends  of  ti^e  spider 
arms:  Sf.=Soreens  are  held  in  segmental  wrought  iron  frames  that  are  carried  by  the  spiders;  Srb.=8creen8 
are  riveted  to  the  wrought  iron  bands;  W.= Wire  cloth;  Wb.sBrass  wire  cloth;  Ws.s:Bteel  wire  cloth. 
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TABLE   187. — CONSTRUCTION   OF   TROMMELS;  AND  MATERIAL  OF  THE   SCREENS. — 
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(a)  Screen  and  band  riyeted  together  to  T  ends  of  arms,  {d)  Friction  roller  support  at  one  end,  see  Fig.  880. 
(e)  Cams  and  bammera,  see  {  800.    (fc)  The  first  two  trommels  in  this  mill  are  given  in  Table  198.    («)  Sampler. 

Shafts  are  made  of  wrought  iron  or  mild  steel,  and  Table  186  shows  a 
range  of  diameter  from  1 J  to  3  J  inches,  according  to  size  of  trommel.  A  2i-inch 
shaft  is  satisfactory  for  a  30-inch  trommel,  60  inches  long;  and  a  3-inch 
shaft  is  satisfactory  for  a  36-inch  trommel,  72  inches  long.  Mill  22  reports 
that  a  2|-inch  shaft  proved  too  light  for  a  36  X  96-inch  trommel,  and  that  a 
3-inch  shaft  proved  satisfactory.  Mill  6  uses  a  4i-inch  shaft  for  a  conical 
trommel  with  42-inch  and  50-inch  diameters  and  40-inch  length.    This  large 


FIG.   220. — ^A  TROMMEL   WITHOUT   INTERNAL   SHAFT. 
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size  is  needed  because  the  trommel  is  supported  at  one  end  only  (see  Q,  Fig. 
191&). 
Very  heavy  trommels^  using  cast  iron  screen  plates  are  sometimes  mounted 
with  friction  rollers  at  the  upper  end  and  a  gudgeon  at 
the  lower  end  (see  Fig.  220).  In  the  sides  of  the  gud- 
geon are  large  holes  to  let  the  oversize  fall  out.  No. 
1  trommel  in  Mill  26  is  an  instance  of  this. 

The  Spiders  are  generally  attached  to  the  shaft  by 
key  and  set  screw,  the  key  being  desirable  to  guarantee 
the  exact  position  of  the  spider  on  the  shaft.  The 
arms,  which  are  generally  of  round  iron,  are  attached 
to  the  hubs,  in  75  of  the  trommels  shown  in  Table  187, 
by  screwing  them  into  bosses  on  the  hubs  and  holding 
them  in  place  by  lock  nuts  (see  Fig.  221) ;  and  in  13 
trommels  by  casting  the  hubs  on  the  wrought  iron 
arms.  The  ends  of  these  arms  are  usually  provided 
with  T  pieces  welded  to  them.  In  3  trommels  the 
arms  are  attached  by  riveting  flat  iron  arms  to  flat 
bosses  cast  on  the  hubs.  The  outer  ends  of  these  flat 
arms  are  bent  at  right  angles  to  give  a  support  for 
the  screen. 

The  number  of  spiders  is  from  1  to  6,  depending 
on  the  length  of  the  trommel:  1  trommel  has  one;  10 
have  two;  55  have  three;  18  have  four;  and  7  have 
five  spiders.  A  spider  has  from  3  to  6  arms,  generally  4.  The  argument  for 
numerous  arms  is  that  they  will  make  a  more  perfect  cylinder;  the  argument 
for  a  small  number  is  that  with  fewer  arms  to  wear  out  the  cost  of  repairs  is 

3S. 

The  distance  between  spiders  should  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  screen 
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FIG.  221. — ^DETAIL  OP 
SHAFT  AND  SPIDER 
FOR  A  TROMMEL. 
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TABLE    188.- 

—LIFE, 
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AND   DETAILS   OF   TROMMEL    SCREENS.- 
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(o)  Square  holes;  those  not  designated  are  round.  (6)  Breaker  set  for  this  siae;  there  an  undoubtedly 
■ooie  lamr  pieces,  (c)  The  flrst  two  trommels  in  this  mill  are  given  in  Table  196.  (d)  Include  cost  of  put- 
ting on.  (e)  0.4  mm.  to 20  mesh.  Screen  varied  to  suit  customers.  (/)  Sampler,  {g)  width  of  grisdj  spaces; 
Uf&sr flatpieoes  may  pam  through  the  grizzly,  (h)  Approximately.  (r> Bolls  set  for  this  size;  tliere  are 
nndoubte" 


itedly  some  Uunger  pieces. 

plate  or  cloth,  and  the  weight  of  ore  carried  at  one  time, 
mills  are: 
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Spaces. 

Plate  Screens. 
Number  of 
Trommels. 

Wire  Cloth 
Screens.   Num- 
ber of  Trom- 
mels. 

Spaces. 

8 
9 

Inches. 
90 
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89 
88 
84 
86 

10 
2 

10 

1 
1 
1 

Inches. 
40 
41 
48 
60 
68 
68 

8 
14 

1 

8 

9 

9 

29 

9 

For  plate  screens  the  most  common  distance  is  36  inches,  but  for  wire  cloth 
screens  it  is  only  30  inches.  It  is  necessaiy  to  have  the  spiders  nearer  together 
for  cloth  screens  on  account  of  the  flexibility  of  the  cloth.  At  the  Rapid  City 
Chlorination  Works,  where  the  trommels  were  covered  with  16-mesh  wire  cloth, 
the  weight  of  the  ore  caused  the  cloth  to  sag  between  the  spiders,  and  this  con- 
stant bending  back  and  forth  broke  the  screen.^^ 

§  274.  Material  fob  Screens. — The  screening  surface  or  screen  proper  is 
made  of  various  materials:  77  trommels  use  steel  plate;  6  wrought  iron  plate; 
4  flange  iron  plate;  4  cast  iron;  and  22  plate  (kind  not  named) ;  while  30  use 
steel  wire  cloth;  9  brass  wire  cloth;  and  4  wire  cloth  (kind  not  named);  a 
total  of  113  plate  screens  and  43  wire  cloth  screens.  From  this  list  it  is  evi- 
dent that  plate  is  preferred  to  wire,  and  that  steel  predominates  over  other 
material  for  both  plate  and  wire. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  advantages  of  punched  plate  and  wire  cloth,  the 
following  notes  embody  the  experience  of  various  mill  men  and  other  authori- 
ties. Plate  lasts  longer  than  cloth  (Mills  16,  17,  32,  86  and  93),  and  gener- 
ally costs  less  per  ton  of  ore  screened  (Mill  86),  though  occasionally  it  is 
more  expensive  on  account  of  high  freight  charges,  due  to  its  greater  weight. 
It  is  stronger  and  therefore  less  liable  to  breakage  than  cloth  (Mill  84),  anS  it 
is  more  easily  repaired  when  broken.  In  wire  screens  the  size  of  the  holes  is 
not  increased  so  much  before  wearing  out  as  in  the  case  of  plate,  and  therefore 
there  is  less  variation  in  the  screen  products;  but  ordinary  cloth  has  the  dis- 
advantage that  the  wires  are  liable  to  spread  and  leave  the  holes  very  irregular 
in  size.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  overcome  by  the  "double  crimped"  cloth 
such  as  is  made  by  the  W.  S.  Tyler  Co.  This  "double  crimped"  cloth  has  been 
found  to  wear  about  twice  as  long  as  "single  crimped"  at  Mill  20.  Wire  cloth 
generally  has  a  larger  percentage  of  opening  and  therefore  somewhat  greater 
capacity  than  punched  plate.  It  however  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  round 
section  of  the  wire  makes  the  holes  taper  downward,  and  this  with  the  square 
shape  of  the  holes  and  the  uneven  surface  of  the  cloth  tends  to  blind  up  the 
screen,  especially  when  there  is  considerable  fibre  and  chips  (Mills  32,  38  and 
86).  Mill  86  discarded  wire  screens  for  mine  ore  on  account  of  chips  and 
fibre,  but  uses  it  for  reground  middlings  on  accoimt  of  the  smaller  variation 
in  the  size  of  holes  by  wear.  Cloth  is  more  liable  to  break  before  wearing  out 
than  plate,  because  its  flexibility  permits  it  to  bend  more. 

The  corroding  agents  which  call  for  a  special  metal  are  sulphuric  acid  in 
iron  pyrites  mines,  and  copper  sulphate  in  mines  carrying  copper  sulphides. 
Carbonic  acid  may  be  a  source  of  trouble,  but  it  is  not  so  powerful  an  agent  of 
destruction  as  the  other  two  substances.  Copper  and  its  alloys  are  the  best 
materials  for  overcoming  these  difficulties.  Kunhardt®  says  that,  for  plate 
screens  with  holes  finer  than  2  mm.,  copper  is  better  than  iron;  the  former 
wears  by  abrading  only,  the  latter  by  abrading  and  corroding.  At  Clausthal, 
in  one  case,  copper  cost  1.8  times  as  much  as  iron,  but  lasted  2.4  times  as  long. 
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12  months  and  5  months  being  their  respective  lives.  Mill  20  uses  brass  cloth 
for  all  sizes,  steel  plate  and  cloth  having  both  been  discarded  in  favor  of  this. 
The  life  is  much  longer,  owing  to  acid  water,  and  the  freight  is  less,  owing  to 
the  lightness  of  the  cloth. 

The  W.  S.  Tyler  Co.  recommend  phosphor  bronze  cloth  as  being  more  durable 
than  copper  or  brass  for  use  with  acid  water,  etc.  Harrington  &  King  recom- 
mend manganese  bronze  for  plate  screens. 

§  275.  Attachment  of  Screens. — The  screen  plate  or  cloth  is  attached  to 
the  T  ends  or  bent  ends  of  the  spider  arms  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  33  trom- 
mels wrought  iron  tires  are  riveted  to  the  T  ends,  and  the  plate  or  cloth 
wrapped  around  these  tires  and  held  by  tightening  hoops,  to  the  ends  of  which 
lugs  are  riveted  for  the  insertion  of  draw  bolts;  and  in  11  others  this  same 
method  is  used  without  the  inside  tires.  Fig.  222  shows  the  latter  method. 
The  lugs  and  draw  bolts  are  shown  in  Fig.  223.  In  7  trommels  the  tires  are 
riveted  or  bolted  to  the  T  ends,  and  the  screens  are  bolted  to  these  tires,  in 
addition  to  having  the  outside  tightening  hoops;  while  in  7  other  cases  they  are 
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PIG.  223. — ^DETAIL  OP 
A  HOOP  TIGHTENER 
POR  A  TROMMEL. 


FIG.  222. — ^ATTACHMENT  OF  TROMMEL 
SCREEN. 


riveted  to  the  tires  and  do  not  have  the  tightening  hoops.  In  12  trommels 
the  screen  is  bolted  directly  to  the  T  ends,  and  also  has  the  tightening  hoops; 
while  in  5  others  it  is  bolted  to  the  T  ends  without  the  tightening  hoops;  and 
in  5  cases  the  tire  is  put  on  outside  the  screen  and  the  two  are  riveted  together 
to  the  T  ends.  Six  trommels  in  one  mill  (Mill  27)  have  the  ends  of  the  spider 
arms  swaged  down  to  a  smaller  diameter,  making  little  shoulders  upon  which 
the  inside  tires  rest,  and  the  screen  plates  are  bolted  to  these  tires.  Another 
method  is  to  have  heavy  spider  arms,  to  which  the  screen  is  attached  by  large 
square-headed  screws,  which  enter  the  arms  radially.  Finally,  3  trommels 
carry  wrought  iron  frames  in  quadrants,  into  which  the  screen  plates  are  bolted. 

In  Mill  24,  No.  2  trommel  has  four  supporting  rods  running  lengthwise 
from  the  tire  of  the  first  spider  to  that  of  the  last.  They  are  riveted  by  T 
ends  to  the  end  tires  midway  between  the  spokes  and  are  bolted  to  the  inter- 
mediate tires.  They  modify  screening  by  lifting  the  bank  of  ore  and  allowing 
it  to  fall  again.     They  also  add  something  to  the  stiffness  of  the  trommel. 

The  inside  tires  and  even  the  T  ends  bolted  direct  to  the  screen  plate,  although 
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they  seem  to  be  much  favored,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  very  harmful 
in  several  ways.  They  cause  a  heaping  up  of  the  ore  just  above  the  tire, 
which  hinders  good  screening,  increases  wear  of  the  screen  plate,  increases  the 
constant  load  of  the  trommel  and  therefore  the  power  to  drive  it,  increases  the 
abrasion  of  the  particles  and  the  formation  of  slimes.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
clumsiness  of  the  method  by  gudg^eon  and  friction  rollers,  its  ability  to  obviate 
the  above  difScidty  by  the  omission  of  spiders  and  inside  tires^  would  be  a 
strong  argument  for  its  adoption. 

In  Mill  84,  No.  1  trommd  has  holes  6X8  inches  in  the  last  foot  of  its  length, 
through  which  the  oversize  is  discharged  and  the  wear  on  the  last  spider  saved. 

For  large  tronmiels  Fraser  &  Chalmers  use  channel  irons  on  the  ends  of  the 
spider  arms.  These  channels  are  placed  parallel  to  the  shaft,  with  flanges 
turned  inward,  and  with  perforations  for  the  arms  of  the  spiders.  They  are 
held  in  place  by  two  nuts,  one  outside  and  one  inside,  and  furnish  bases  to 
which  segments  of  screen  cloth  can  be  bolted  edge  to  edge. 

Screens  are  generally  put  on  with  lap  joints,  except  in  the  case  of  very  thick 
plates,  and  then  butt  joints  are  used,  with  or  without  fish  plates.  In  Mill  40 
the  first  trommel  has  4  punched  steel  plates,  ^  inch  thick,  2  lengthwise  and  2 
to  the  circumference.  They  are  put  on  with  butt  joints,  and  where  the  four 
corners  join  they  are  united  by  inside  and  outside  fish  plates,  16  inches  long,  3 
inches  wide  and  ^  inch  thick,  each  fastened  by  eight  ^-inch  bolts.  The  ends 
are  also  attached  with  fish  plates.  The  spider  arms  have  T  ends,  which  are 
attached  to  the  screen  by  two  bolts  each.  For  screen  plates  that  are  sufficiently 
flexible,  one  segment  of  plate  is  used  to  the  circle. 

Wear  of  Screens — ^The  plates  of  many  tronmiels  are  regulated  according  to 
wear:  the  first  half  wears  out  faster  than  the  second  half,  and  a  party  worn 
second  half  may  be  put  with  a  new  first  half,  thus  getting  a  little  more  wear  out 
of  the  screen.  In  No.  3  trommel  of  Mill  27  the  plan  was  tried  of  having  a 
first  plate  41  inches  long,  followed  by  a  second  32  inches  long  with  the  idea 
that  when  the  first  plate  was  worn  out  at  its  receiving  end  it  could  be  trimmed 
and  used  as  a  second  plate,  but  the  first  plate  was  found  to  wear  at  its  receiv- 
ing end  by  the  blow  and  at  the  lower  end  by  interference  due  to  the  spider  and 
inside  tire,  and  so  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 

A  short  length  of  unperforated  plate,  called  a  ^^dead  plate,''  is  frequently 
placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  trommel  to  receive  the  excessive  wear  due  to  the 
fall  of  the  ore  into  the  trommel. 

To  patch  broken  screens.  Mill  22  uses  short,  diagonal  binders,  one  inside  and 
one  outside,  connected  by  bolts  at  the  ends. 

§  276.  Driving  Mechanism. — The  following  summary  from  Table  186  shows 
the  different  methods  of  driving  trommels,  and  the  number  of  instances  of  the 
different  methods  in  the  mills  visited:  29  trommels  are  driven  by  pulley  and 
belt  at  the  lower  end,  1  by  pulley  and  belt  at  the  upper  end,  29  by  beveled 
gears  at  the  lower  end,  12  by  gears  with  idler  from  the  trommel  below,  11  by 
gears  with  idler  from  the  trommel  above,  17  by  chain  and  sprocket  at  the  lower 
end  from  a  counter  shaft,  2  by  chain  and  sprocket  at  the  upper  end  from  a 
counter  shaft,  4  by  chain  and  sprocket  from  the  trommel  below,  2  by  chain 
and  sprocket  from  the  trommel  above,  and  1  is  directly  connected  to  a  log 
washer  shaft.  This  list  shows  that  driving  with  beveled  gears  and  driving 
with  direct  pulley  are  about  equally  common.  The  use  of  beveled  gears 
has  the  advantage  of  belting  to  a  horizontal  shaft,  and  is  probably  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  the  complications  arising  from  sloping  counter  shafts  and 
direct  pulleys.  A  number  of  trommels,  also,  are  driven  by  sprocket  chains.  At 
Mill  27  half  of  all  the  stops  were  caused  by  the  sprocket  and  chain  drive  of  the 
trommels  getting  out  of  order,  but  this  may  have  been  due  to  weak  chains  or 
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t>prockets.  At  a  number  of  cement  mills  in  Pennsylvania  the  sprocket  drive 
is  very  successfully  used  and  gives  no  trouble. 

Three  trommels  in  a  row  may  be  driven  at  the  lower  end  of  the  middle  one, 
the  other  two  connected  to  it  by  gears  and  idler,  or  they  may  be  driven  indi- 
vidually. Individual  trommels  are  a  little  more  independent  and  therefore 
easier  to  repair  and  handle,  and  their  first  cost  is  about  the  same  as  where  the 
gears  and  idler  are  used.  This  arrangement  would  seem  to  be  preferable  to 
connecting  trommels  together. 

The  second  trommel  in  Mill  20  has  two  beveled  gears  on  the  driving  shafts, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  driven  gear,  and  either  of  these  can  be  thrown  into 
gear,  thus  enabling  the  mill  man  to  revolve  the  trommel  in  either  direction. 
This  device  sends  the  oversize  to  one  or  other  end  of  the  rolls  which  crush  it, 
distributing  the  wear. 

Rope  driving  does  not  seem  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  mills  for  trom- 
mels, but  it  appears  to  have  peculiar  advantages  for  connecting  shafts  that  are 
irregularly  placed  with  reference  to  each  other,  and  for  the  rough  work  of 
milling.     Fig.  219  shows  an  application. 

Power. — No.  1  trommel  in  Mill  26  requires  IJ  horse  power,  but  the  trommel 
has  a  heavy  half-inch  steel  screen  and  is  96  inches  long,  36  inches  in  diameter, 
so  that  the  power  required  is  considerably  above  normal.  At  Przibram,  Bohemia, 
dynamometer  tests^*  showed  that  three  conical  trommels  31^  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  small  end,  39^  inches  at  the  large  end,  and  50  inches  long,  driven  inde- 
pendently by  spur  gears  from  a  single  shaft,  and  running  at  30  revolutions  a 
minute,  required  2.658  horse  power.  Praser  &  Chalmers  estimate  power  as 
follows  for  trommels  36  inches  in  diameter  and  72  inches  long:  1  horse  power 
for  a  single  trommel,  IJ  horse  power  for  either  2  or  3  trommels,  2  horse  power 
for  either  4  or  5  trommels,  and  2J  horse  power  for  6  trommels,  to  which  15% 
should  be  added  for  friction  of  shafts,  slip  of  belts,  etc.  This  shows  that  the 
power  is  not  considered  to  increase  proportionally  with  the  number  of  tronmiels. 
The  power  to  drive  30-  and  36-inch  trommels,  72  inches  long,  run  at  20  revolu- 
tions a  minute,  screening  150  tons  in  24  hours,  is  computed  to  be  as  follows; 


Slope. 

80-lDch  Trommel. 

86-lnch  Trommel 

Degrees. 

6 
14 

0.486 
0.206 
0.060 

Horse  Power. 
0.600 
0.898 
0.104 

In  these  computations  it  is  assumed  that  the  trommels  weigh  650  and  700 
pounds,  and  have  shafts  2^  and  3  inches  in  diameter  respectively.  The  coeffi- 
cient of  journal  friction  is  taken  at  iV?  ^^^  the  other  necessary  data  are  taken 
from  Tables  202,  203a,  and  205.  The  figures  given  include  the  power  necessary 
to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  journals  and  the  friction  of  the  ore  on  the  screen, 
but  not  the  friction  of  the  driving  gear.  The  friction  of  common  cast  gears, 
the  friction  of  the  bearings  due  to  thrust,  etc.,  would  probably  bring  the  figures 
for  the  gentlest  slope  up  to  that  found  at  Przibram  and  those  used  oy  Fraser  & 
Chalmers. 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  increase  in  power  is  not  at  all  proportional  to 
the  increase  in  diameter:  a  36-inch  trommel  requires  but  slightly  more  power 
than  a  30-inch  trommel;  and  when  its  increased  capacity  is  considered,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  power  per  ton  of  ore  screened  is  less  in  a  3&-inch  trommel 
than  in  a  30-inch  trommel ;  that  is  to  say,  the  power  per  ton  diminishes  as  the 
trommel  increases  in  diameter. 

§  277.  Feeding. — A  steady  feed  of  ore  to  a  trommel  is  essential  to  good  work. 
If  the  trommel  is  overdriven  at  times,  it  will  surely  carry  into  the  oversize  a 
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larger  proportion  of  the  undersize  than  is  allowable.  The  Tullock  or  some 
similar  form  of  feeder  is  suitable,  or  the  trommel  may  be  fed  by  the  undersize 
of  a  previous  trommel,  or  by  any  steady  machine.  Mills  20,  27  and  28  use 
automatic  feeders  before  the  first  trommel.  The  last  has  one  also  for  re-ground 
middlings.  The  usual  practice  in  the  mills  appears  to  be  to  trust  to  the  breaker 
or  rolls  for  regulation. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  trommel  there  is  commonly  a  receiving  or  feed  cone, 
which  projects  4  to  8  inches  beyond  the  upper  spider  so  that  the  feed  spout  can 
enter  without  interfering  with  the  spider.  On  account  of  the  gentle  slope  of 
the  trommel,  this  cone  is  inclined  16°  to  50°  to  the  axis,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  the  ore  being  thrown  out.  The  details  for  some  of  the  trommels  are 
given  in  Table  189. 


TABLE   189. — RECEIVING  CONES   FOB 

TROMMELS. 

HUlNo. 

Length  of  Cone  on 

Small  and  Large 

Inclination  of  Side  of 

the  Slope. 

Diameter  of  Cone. 

Cone  to  the  Axis. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

"^^   T 

6 

6 

85  and  49 

16 

8.6 

90  and  81 

8          46 

99 

7 

98  and  86 

84          60 

94 

7.8 

90  and  86 

96          40 

96 

7.9 

98  and  86 

88          40 

96 

8.6 

94  and  86 

44           66 

»\ 

6.6 

a0iand86 

93          90 

4.8 

81  |and84M 

90          80 

86 

7.9 

iBandS^ 

88          40 

87 

6.6 

40  and  48 

46          40 

41 

6 

88  and  86 

14          80 

Wash  Water  in  the  Trommel. — ^This  is  generally  fed  upon  the  outside  of 
the  up-coming  side  of  the  trommel  by  a  spray  pipe.  In  Mill  88  the  water  comes 
from  an  overflowing  trough.  An  internal  spray  pipe  can  be  used  in  the  trom- 
mel shown  in  Fig.  220.  Sometimes  the  shaft  is  made  hollow  and  holes  bored 
in  it  give  a  spray  of  water  applied  inside.  The  object  of  the  water  is  to  hasten 
sifting  by  washing  the  fine  stuflf  quickly  through  the  holes.  It  also  prevents 
blinding  up  of  the  holes  and  lays  the  dust.  Water  must  be  used  on  damp  or 
wet  ore.  If  the  ore  is  previously  dried,  screening  can  be  done  without  water, 
but  in  this  case  the  trommels  must  be  completely  housed  in  and  provided  with 
suction  from  a  fan,  to  avoid  the  otherwise  intolerable  dust  that  would  be  made. 
A  disadvantage  of  water  lies  in  the  fact  that  wet  or  even  moist  ore  wears  out 
screens  much  more  rapidly  than  dry  ore ;  it  also  dilutes  the  pulp  and  so  leads  to 
loss  in  slimes.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  omit  the  use  of  water  on  the  earlier, 
larger  trommels  (for  practice  see  Table  190).  In  7  mills  out  of  23,  Ary  screen- 
ing precedes  wet;  in  the  other  16  water  is  fed  to  the  first  trommel.  Among  the 
former,  water  is  nowhere  fed  to  a  screen  coarser  than  9.5  mm. ;  but  among  the 
latter  it  is  fed  to  screens  as  coarse  as  54  mm. 

TABLE  190. — ^THE  USE  OP  WATER  IN  TROMMELS. 


MiU 
No 


Sins  of  Holes  in  Trom- 
mels Run  Dry.    Mm. 


None.. . . 
None.... 
None.... 

ir.::: 

8  mesh.. 
None.. . . 
None.... 
None.... 
None..,. 
None.... 


Sixes  of  Holes  in  Trom- 
mels Run  Wet   Mm. 


12.7 

18.4,  4.7,  9.8 

00, 10,  6, 2 

7,  5,  8.B, « 

2.1, 1.M.3 

5  mesb,  8  mesh,  10 

6.4,8.6,2.7,1.6 

4.6,3.6,1. 9 

12,6,3 

7,5,8 

10,  7,  6,  8 

None 


Mill 
No 


Sizes  of  Holes  in  Trom- 
mels Run  Dry.    Mm. 


81.8... 
None.. 
None.., 


30  None.. 
81    None.. 

38  None.. 

39  iNone 

41  |l5.9 

48  INone 

87  ,2  ii»«'sh,  Smeflh,  4  mesb. 
m   None 


Sizes  of  Holes  in  Tronic 
mels  Run  Wet   Mm. 


5.7,8.6,2.1,1.5,0.9 
38.1,  25.4, 16.9, 12.7, 10.8, 

8.8,4.4,2.8,2 
40,  85,  16. 12,  8,  6,  8.6,  9 
25,  15, 10,  7.  5,  8, 9.5 
18,  15.  0.  6.  4.  9T5 
38.1,23.2,9.5,6,2.5 
54.88.1,15,8.5,4.6 
9.5,6.4,8.8 
11.1,8,2 

6  mesh,  8  mesh,  19  mesh 
3  m««h,  6  mesh,  10 1 
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§  278.  The  duty  or  capacity  of  a  trommel  is  the  quantity  of  ore  that  it  can 
screen  satisfactorily  in  a  given  time.  It  depends  upon  the  slope,  the  diameter, 
the  speed  of  revolution,  and  the  length  of  the  trommel.  Table  191  shows  the 
actual  quantities  handled  in  some  of  the  mills. 


TABLE   191.— DUTIES   OP   TROMMELS 

IN   THE   MILLS. 

Mm 

Number. 

Trommel 
Nmnber. 

Tons  Screened 
per  94  Hours. 

Slope. 

Diameter. 

Revolutions 
per  Minute. 

Length. 

Diameter  of 
Holes. 

10 

lA 

aunpler. 

884  to  489 

9) 

66  to  75 

40  to  60 

175 

(a)  100 

109 

(o)  176 

(a)  176 

175 

960 
75 
160 
960  to  800 
160 
160 
960 

76 

Deg.Hin. 
4     45 

Inches. 
86 
81-48 
80 
80 
86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
80 
84 

90 
91 
96 
96 
17 

Inches. 

84 

78 

86 

60 

96 
108 

84 
106 

96 

60 
190 

60 

60 

60 

90 
190 
199 

60 

48 

48 

78 

80 

96 

79 

60 

Mm. 
19.7 

16 

19  4 

91 

4     46 
4     46 
8       0 
8     86 
1     60 
8     66 

7  5 
4     46 

8  10 
0     80 

9  80 
9     80 
8       0 
7     10 

4.6 

21 

8.5 

99 

19 

88 

7 

94; 

18 
96 
96 
18 
17 
80 
80 
80 
15 
17 
17 
16 
94 
19 
90 
10 
90 

10 

S5 

0 

95 

81.8 

96 

5.7 

96 

16.  96,  40 

S;;;;:;:::: 

90 

6 

99 

4 

80 

48 
86 
86 
40 
86 
86 
86 
80 
86 
86 
89 

7.9  18.7 

88 

88 

84 

9     80 
6     90 
9     80 
6     66 
4     46 
4     46 
9       0 
9       0 

15 

86 

16 

88 

88.1 

88 

99.9 

80 

88.1,64 

84 

96.4 

87 

9  mesh. 

88.. 

95 

8  mesh. 

(a)  Phis  returns  from  rolls.   (&)  900  tons  could  easily  be  screened. 


The  adjustments  that  affect  capacity  are  discussed  in  §  292  and  §  293,  Chap- 
ter X.  Tests  are  given  in  §  293,  showing  the  quality  of  screening  in  a  few  of 
the  mill  trommels. 

The  following  figures  show  approximately  the  Quantities  of  ore  delivered  per 
hour  by  the  No.  3  and  following  trommels  in  Mill  26,  the  ore  all  having  previ- 
ously passed  through  5.7-mm.  square  holes:  Over  3.6  mm.,  2,500  pounds; 
over  2.1  mm.,  1,250-1,667  pounds;  over  1.6  mm.,  1,000-1,250  pounds;  over  0.9 
mm.,  833-1,000  pounds;  through  0.9  mm.,  2,750-1,917  pounds;  total,  8,333 
pounds.  The  two  following  examples  are  taken  from  Linkenbach,"  the  material 
treated  consisting  of  galena,  blende,  spathic  iron,  quartz,  graywacke  and  slate. 
The  trommels  are  all  conical.  In  the  first  set,  each  trommel  was  54  inches 
long,  and  the  small  and  large  diameters  respectively  31.6  inches  and  38  inches; 
and  each  makes  16  revolutions  a  minute.  The  ore  treated  had  abeady  passed 
through  30-mm.  holes.     The  screen  plates  were  of  wrought  iron. 


OtameCsr  of  Holes. 

UfeofPlAte. 

Oversise  per  Hoar. 

Mm. 
90 

1 

5 
8 

8 

Throiiffh  14 

460 
600 
470 
870 
860 
840 

Pounds 
9,814 

917 

105 

1^1 

lV>tol 

9,918 
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In  the  second  set^  each  trommel  makes  15  revolutions  a  minute.    The  size  of 
the  feed  is  not  stated. 


Small  Dism- 
eter. 

Lsrge  Diam- 
eter. 

Length. 

Diameter  of 
Hole. 

Material  of 
Hate. 

life  of  Plate. 

OTeralieper 
Hour. 

Inches. 
48.0 

n.6 
n.6 

81.6 

n.6 

Inches. 
61 
88 
88 

S 

Inches. 
77.0 
68.6 
68.6 
68.6 
68.6 

Mm. 
Through  1  mm. 

Iron. 
Iron. 
Iron. 
Steel. 
SteeL 

880 
960 

Pounds. 

M£ 
1,498 

1m 

771 
8,198 

Tbtsl 

11,461 

In  this  second  set,  the  finer  screens  are  worked  much  harder  than  in  the  first. 

The  two  following  examples  are  given  by  Blomeke.*^  The  first  is  a  series  of 
cylindrical  trommels,  the  second  a  series  of  conical,  concentric  trommels.  The 
material  screened  had  already  been  through  a  grizzly  with  60-mm.  spaces. 


Diameter. 

Length. 

Slope. 

Diameter  of 
Holes. 

Oversize  per 
Hour. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Degrees. 

Mm. 

Pounds. 

n 

79 

80 

1,060 

n 

69 

90 

486 

n 

69 

18 

486 

n 

69 

416 

n 

60 

809 

» 

69 

187 

91 

69 

198 

n 

69 

188 

n 

69 

0.6 
ThTOttghC.6mni 

68 
447 

Total 

8,746 

All  of  the  trommels  in  this  first  set  were  run  at  18  revolutions  a  minute. 
The  total  amount  of  water  used  for  the  set  was  375  liters  a  minute. 


Diameter. 

Length. 

Diameter  of 
Holes. 

Oversiieper 
Hour. 

lnohes. 

Inches. 

Mm. 

Pounds. 

ao 

8,806 

90 

1,658 

Itanercooe.. 

90 
88 

79 

18 

999 

771 

Onteroone.. 

88 
88 

48 

661 
880 

990 

441 

Through  1  mm. 

441 

* 

TVytai 

8,816 

The  total  amount  of  water  used  for  this  second  set  was  400  liters  a  minute. 

§  279.  Cost  of  Screening. — The  cost  of  screen  plate  or  cloth  per  ton  of  ore 
milled,  in  fractions  of  a  cent  is  given  in  Table  192.  The  ore  in  every  case  is 
wet,  or  at  least  moist. 
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TABLE    192. — COST    OF   TROMMEL   SCREENS. 


PLATE. 

Mfll 

Na 

WIRE  CLOTH. 

Mill 
Ho. 

Cott  of  Soroen  PlatM  in  Fractions  of  aCent 

Cost  of  Screen  Cloth  in  Fractions  of  a  (?ent 

per  Ton  of  Ore  Milled. 

per  Ton  of  Ore  Milled. 

Individual  Tktnamels. 

Whole  Mill. 

IndlTidual  Trommels. 

Whoto  MiU. 

10 

0.880  to  0.884 

0.890  to  0.884 

r0.162  to  0.804 

0.166) 

0.078  to  0.101 

» 

' 

0.879  V 

0.701 

90 

. 

0.2561 

0.065  to  0.176 

0.098 

0.066  to  0.176 

0.188 

0.101  to  0.196 

94 

0.867(a) 

0.169 

0.061 

81 

0.440  to  0.661  V 
0.661  to  0.701 

id)         1 
0.181  to  0.167 
0.118  to  0.147. 
0.118  to  0.147 

1.111  to  1.888  (e) 

0.088  to  0.048 

88 

0.068  to  o.oia 
0.064  to  0.064 

0.889  to  0.879 

96 

- 

0.609  to  0.860  (e) 

0.071  to  0.066 

0.118  to  0.147 

.0.088  to  0.048 

0.814  to  0.968 

0.808  to  0.831 

0.147  to  0.161 

40 

0.181  to  0.197 
0.168  to  0.188 
.0.195  to  0.813. 

0.869  to  0.974(5) 

(a)  Includes  the  cost  of  putUne  on.  (6)  Conper  sulphate  water,  (c)  Probably  acid  water,  (d)  First  trom- 
mel not  worn  out.    (e)  Probably  high  freight  ckirges. 

At  the  Lehigh  Zinc  &  Iron  Co.'s  mill,  for  sizing  franklinite  ore  dry,  through 
10-,  15-,  20-,  30-  and  50-me8h  cloth  screens,  the  cost  of  the  trommel  screens  from 
July,  1895,  to  January,  1896,  was  $303.93,  screening  in  that  time  6,982  tons 
of  ore,  making  the  expense  per  ton  4.35  cents.*  This  high  figure  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  very  fine  screens  are  used  and  a  number  of  them. 

At  Mill  26,  No.  2  trommel,  5  feet  long,  30  inches  in  diameter,  with  %^  inch 
shaft  and  with  3  spiders,  treating  100  tons  of  quartz  per  day,  wears  out  its  shaft 
and  spiders  completely  in  one  year.  Estimating  the  cost  of  a  trommel  at  $85, 
screening  100  tons  a  day  for  350  days,  the  cost  per  ton  would  be  0.243  cent. 
If  changing  screen  plates  takes  3  men  half  a  day,  at  $3  per  day,  it  would  cost 
$4.50,  and  if  the  screens  last  40  days  and  treat  100  tons  per  day,  the  cost  for 
this  would  be  0.113  cent  per  ton.  The  annual  labor  cost  for  putting  in  a  new 
trommel  would  be  about  the  same,  and  would  take  the  place  of  the  40-day 
change  on  that  occasion.  Suppose  screen  cloth  costs  $5.50  and  lasts  40  days, 
this  would  give  a  cost  of  0.131  cent  per  ton.  Attendance  might  be  -^  of  a 
man  at  $2.50  by  day  and  $2.50  by  night,  equal  to  0.5  cent  per  ton;  lubricating, 
0.02  cent  per  ton ;  1  horse  power  at  13  cents  per  24  hour  day  would  be  0.13  cent 
per  ton  for  power.  Summing  up,  we  get  some  idea  of  what  the  cost  of  screening 
by  a  trommel  might  be: 

First  cost  of  trommel 0.846  cent  per  too. 

The  labor  of  changing. 0.118     **         ** 

The  screen  doth. 0.181     **         ** 

Thepower 0.180     "  •• 

Lubrication 0.090     "         " 

Attendance. 0.600     **         ** 

Total 1.187  cents     •• 

If  a  mill  has  a  number  of  trommels,  the  computation  should  be  made  for  each 
trommel  and  the  sum  of  their  costs  will  be  the  total  screening  cost. 

§  280.  Cones,  Pyramids,  Prisms. — These  forms  have  met  but  little  favor  in 
this  country  (see  §271).  The  advantage  claimed  for  the  cones  and  pyramids 
is  that  the  horizontal  shaft  simplifies  the  mechanism,  allowing  of  direct  belt 
and  pulley  connection  with  the  shaft  of  the  trommel.  The  angle  of  the  cone 
or  pyramid  becomes  the  angle  of  the  slope  of  the  screen.  On  the  other  hand, 
both  cone  and  pyramid  have  the  disadvantage  that  they  require  special  shapes 

•  Letter  from  J.  Price  WetheriU. 
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of  plates,  which  are  more  expensive  to  make  and  fit  than  the  simple  rectangular 
forms  used  upon  the  cylinders.  They  also  have  the  disadvantage  that  the 
greater  work  of  screening  is  put  upon  the  small  end  of  the  trommel  where 
the  screen  surface  is  smallest  and  therefore  least  able  to  sustain  the  wear,  and 
where  the  cxirvature  is  greatest,  making  the  bank  deeper  and  less  manage- 
able. They  have  the  further  disadvantage  that  the  whole  condition  of  screening 
ifi  changing  from  the  beginning  to  end  of  the  trommel:  if  the  revolution  be 
made  to  suit  either  the  small  or  large  end  the  other  end  will  be  working  at  a 
disadvantage,  because  the  centrifugal  force  increases  from  the  small  end  to  the 
large  end.  The  spiders,  and  the  methods  of  attaching  the  screens  to  them,  are 
the  same  as  in  the  cylinders,  except  that  the  length  of  the  arms  is  made  to  suit 
the  taper  of  the  cone. 

The  prisms  and  pyramids  are  made  octagonal,  hexagonal  or  square,  the  edges 
being  formed  by  permanent  frames  and  the  planes  being  filled  by  screen  cloth 
or  plate.  Mill  89  has  one  prism  and  Mill  90  has  one  pyramid.  It  would  seem 
that  whatever  advantage  is  gained  by  the  shock  which  the  ore  bank  gives  when 
it  strikes  a  plane,  in  hastening  sifting  and  in  unblinding  the  screen,  is  probably 
more  than  offset  by  the  extra  wear  which  the  first  half  of  the  plane  is  called 
upon  to  bear,  and  by  the  small  amount  of  screening  done  by  the  last  half  of 
the  plane. 

§  281.  Tandem  and  Concenteic  Trommels  have  screens  of  two  or  more 
sizes  on  the  same  shaft :  in  tandem  trommels  two  or  more  screens  form  one  con- 
tinuous, cylindrical  or  conical  surface;  in  concentric  trommels  two  or  more 
screens  are  placed  one  outside  of  the  other.  In  tandem  trommels  the  first  or 
upper  screen  is  always  the  finest  and  the  others  follow  in  order  of  size ;  in  con- 
centric trommels  the  inner  screen  is  always  the  coarsest  and  the  others  follow 
in  order  of  sizes.  The  object  of  both  of  these  devices  is  to  save  mill  fall  or 
height  and  to  gain  compactness  of  plant,  but  both  of  these  advantages  are 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  simplicity.  The  tandem  form  can  use  only  two 
screens,  or  at  most  three,  because  the  first  screen,  which  receives  the  most  wear, 
is  the  finest,  and  is  therefore  least  able  to  stand  rough  usage.  The  concentric 
trommel  becomes  greatly  complicated  if  a  number  of  screens  is  used;  and  the 
fine  screen,  which  is  apt  to  be  high  cost  cloth,  has  to  be  made  very  large  and 
is  therefore  very  expensive.  On  this  account  two  screens  appear  to  be  the 
maximum  number  of  concentric  screens  attempted  on  one  trommel. 

The  practice  in  regard  to  tandem  trommels  is  shown  in  Tables  186,  187  and 
188,  that  in  regard  to  concentric  trommels  in  Table  193.  Of  the  162  trommels 
in  Table  188,  22  have  tandem  screens.  Table  193  shows  2  trommels  (Mills  11 
and  13),  with  concentric  screens,  and  3  (Mills  4  and  31),  with  tandem  and 
concentric  combined. 


TABLE    193. — CONCENTRIC    TROMMELS. 


Pint  Port 


Outer 
Inner 
Oater 
Inner 
Outer 
Inner 
Outer 
Inner 
Outer 


^1 

f 


II 


HOIeB. 


1-inch  mesh 

16-mesb 

25.4  mm 

1  mm.  punched  hole. . . 
12.7  mm.  square  hole.. 
6.4  mm.  square  bole.*. 
9  mm 


4  mm. 


56 


Second  Part. 


Hole. 


H-in. 


18  mm. 
15  mm. 

6  mm. 

4  mm. 


Slope. 


[l2«10' 
i8»85' 


S-85' 


18 


SerofloMaterlaL 


Cloth. 


Steel  wire  doth. 
Punched  steel  plate 
Punched  steel  plate 
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The  outer  screen  in  Mill  4  is  put  on  only  at  the  upper  end  of  the  trommel. 
Those  of  Mill  31  are  put  on  only  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  trommels.  In  Mill 
13  the  lower  end  of  the  inner  screen  extends  6  inches  beyond  the  outer  screen. 

§282.  The  Schmidt  Spiral  Screen  consists  of  a  continuous  wound-up 
ribbon  of  dead  plates  and  of  wire  cloths,  having  a  definite  space  between  suc- 
cessive turns  of  the'coil  (see  Fig.  224).  The  plan  is  to  place  the  coarsest  cloth 
inside,  the  finest  outside,  and  the  other  sizes  in  series  between  the  two.  At  the 
end  of  each  size  of  cloth  is  placed  a  cross  dam  at  a  slight  angle,  which  forces 
the  oversize  to  report  at  one  side  of  the  screen  or  one  end  of  the  drum,  where 


FIG.  224. — SCHMIDT  SPIRAL  SCREEN. 

a  spout  is  placed  to  discharge  it,  each  discharge  being  a  little  more  than  one 
revolution  in  advance  of  the  preceding.  At  the  end  of  each  size  of  cloth,  just 
beyond  the  discharge  and  before  the  next  size  begins,  is  a  short  dead  plate. 
These  little  dead  plates  are  put  in  the  series  to  prevent  the  undersize  from  a 
screen  above  from  mixing  with  any  given  oversize  just  as  it  is  discharging.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  the  spiral  screen,  in  addition  to  its  compactness,  are  that 
it  uses  less  water  and  power,  and  requires  less  fall  than  other  forms,  and  has  a 
horizontal  shaft.  The  disdvantage  is  that  it  is  much  more  troublesome  to 
repair  and  more  diflBcult  to  inspect. 

Linkenbach^  gives  the  following  example  of  a  spiral  screen  with  sieves  600 
mm.  wide,  making  8  revolutions  a  minute,  screening  3,000  kilos  (6,612  pounds) 
of  ore  per  hour,  using  J  horse  power  and  30  liters  of  water  per  minute.  The 
feed  comes  from  a  wash  trommel  through  a  23-inm.  hole: 


Slie  of  Holes. 

Perforated  area, 
860»each. 

Diameter  of 
Screens. 

Mm. 

Sq.M. 

Sq.M. 

15 

2.00 

0.00 

1,000 

10 

f.lO 

0.20 

1,220 

7 

2.84 

0.26 

1880 

4.6 

2.87 

0.29 

1620 

8 

2.81 

0.82 

1,600 

2 

8.08 

0.80 

1,800 

1.6 

8.65 

0.00 

i;940 

This  screen  has  found  some  favor  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  its  intro- 
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duction  has  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  the  trommel.  At  Freiberg,  in  1883, 
there  were  3  spiral  screens  and  15  flat,  shaking  screens;  while  in  1893  there 
were  3  spiral  screens,  34  trommels,  and  3  flat  shaking  screens.** 

§  283.  Systems  op  Screening  by  Trommels. — The  system  which  meets  by 
far  the  most  favor  in  this  country  consists  in  the  use  of  cylindrical  trommels 
with  only  one  size  of  hole  to  each  trommel,  the  set  being  arranged  in  a  series 
beginning  with  the  coarsest  and  ending  with  the  finest  size.  This  is  the  best 
system,  because  it  proportions  the  wear  to  the  ability  of  the  screens  to  withstand 
wear — the  coarsest  has  the  hardest  usage  and  the  finest  the  mildest.  It  also 
makes  a  more  perfect  separation  of  the  coarse  from  the  fine  ore,  and  very  much 
lessens  the  production  of  slimes.  Abroad,  the  series  has  sometimes  been  divided 
by  the  following  means :  The  ore  first  goes  to  a  screen  with  medium-sized  holes ; 
the  oversize  of  this  to  a  series  of  coarse  screens,  the  undersize  to  a  series  of  fine 
screens.  This  system  saves  some  fall,  but  it  causes  excessive  wear  on  the  receiv- 
ing screen,  beside  complicating  the  arrangement  The  different  systems  of 
arranging  tronmiels  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

{Al)  Trommels  without  special  devices  to  diminish  fall.  A  single  size  of  hole 
for  each  trommel,  the  coarsest  first. 

(a)  The  straight  line  system,  in  which  one  trommel  follows  another, 
with  their  axes  generally  in  one  vertical  plane  (see  Fig.  218). 
(6)  The  side  by  side  system,  in  which  the  direction  of  the  ore's  move- 
ment is  reversed  for  each  trommel  (see  Fig.  226).  This  sys- 
tem is  more  compact,  but  uses  a  little  more  height  and  is  not  as 
simple  as  the  preceding. 
(B)  Trommels  with  special  devices  for  minimum  fall. 

(i)  Beginning  with  finest  holes.    Two  or  three  different  sizes  of  holes  in 

a  single  cylinder  or  cone. 
{2)  Beginning  with  medium-sized  holes.     One  trommel,  with  say  9-mro. 
holes,  sends  oversize  to  a  second  trommel  with  two  or  three  sizes  of 
coarser  holes,  and  undersize  to  a  third  trommel  with  two  or  three 
sizes  of  finer  holes  (see  Fig.  226). 
{S)  Beginning  with  coarsest  holes. 
{a)  A  concentric  trommel  (either  cylinder  or  cone)  with  two  or  three 

screens. 
(6)  The  Neuerburg  system  uses  as  many  as  three  successive  conical 
trommels  on  one  horizontal  shaft,  with  little  sand  wheels  to  lift 
undersize  of  first  to  second,  and  of  second  to  third   (see  Fig. 
227). 
(c)  The  Heberli  system  uses  as  many  as  four  conical  trommels  on  a 
single  inclined  shaft,  the  ore  moving  from  the  large  to  the  small 
end  of  the  cone  (see  Fig.  228). 
{d)  The  Schmidt  spiral  screen  has  successive  sizes  in  a  continuous  spiral 
on  a  single  shaft. 
Comparing  trommels  in  straight  line  with  trommels  side  by  side :  the  former 
require  somewhat  less  fall;  the  latter  arrangement  is  more  compact,  but  it  is 
less  accessible  for  inspection  and  repairs,  and  the  compactness  is  often  uncalled 
for.    The  loss  of  height  from  passing  through  the  trommel  is  much  less  with 
the  spiral  than  with  the  cylinder  or  ordinary  cone,  as  it  omits  the  conveying 
launders  with  their  necessary  grades.    The  Neuerburg  design  of  conical  trommel 
overcomes  this  loss  of  height  by  introducing  little  elevating  sand  wheels,  and 
also  simplifies  the  driving  mechanism  for  a  set  of  trommels ;  but  to  offset  these 
advantages,  it  seriously  complicates  inspection  and  the  replacing  of  worn  out 
screen  plates. 
§  284.  Comparison  op  Trommels  and  Riddles. — Owing  to  the  fact  that 
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a  riddle  uses  the  whole  of  the  surface  at  all  times,  while  a  trommel  uses  only  a 
narrow  strip,  the  former  will  have  a  much  larger  capacity  than  the  latter  if  the 
slopes  are  such  that  the  ore  banks  are  kept  thin;  but  as  a  rule  they  require 
greater  slope.  In  regard  to  quality,  the  shaking  action  of  the  riddle  causes  it 
to  do  a  high  grade  of  screening,  provided  it  has  sufficient  slope  to  have  a  thin 
ore  bank ;  but  the  long  path  of  the  particles  in  ihe  trommel,  if  the  slope  of  the 
latter  is  not  too  gentle,  brings  up  its  quality  to  nearly  that  of  the  riddle,  except 
on  the  finer  sizes.  In  regard  to  power,  the  authorities  agree  that  the  riddles 
take  more  than  the  trommels.  The  trommels  run  more  quietly  than  the  riddles, 
as  they  give  no  jar  or  shake.  In  regard  to  wear,  repairs,  and  frequency  of 
stops  for  repairs,  the  authorities  hold  that  the  advantage  is  largely  with  the 
trommels.  In  regard  to  slime  making,  most  authorities  hold  that  the  wear  of 
the  tronamel  makes  less  slimes  than  the  shock  of  the  riddle.     In  regard  to  sim- 
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FIG.  228. — SIDE  ELEVATION. 

plicity,  the  mounting  of  the  screen  is  simplest  in  the  riddle,  while  the  power 
connections  are  simplest  in  the  trommel. 

To  sum  up  the  practice  by  the  number  of  machines  used:  167  positions,  in 
the  mills  visited  by  the  author,  use  trommels,  and  3  use  riddles.  The  opinion 
of  foreign  mill  men  appears  to  confirm  that  of  American,  for  we  find  that  in  the 
Freiberg  district,  from  1883  to  1893,  the  number  of  riddles  was  reduced  from 
fifteen  to  three,  while  in  the  same  period  the  number  of  trommels  was  Increased 
from  none  to  thirty-four."  For  coal  screening,  however,  riddles  are  consider- 
ably used,  and  do  excellent  work.  They  are  also  considerably  used  in  leaching 
plants  and  other  places  where  the  entire  product  is  ground  very  fine. 

Bibliography  fob  Sizing  Screens. 
This  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Chapter  X. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PBINCIPLES  OF  SCREEN  SIZING. 


Under  this  heading  will  be  discussed  the  various  considerations  that  affect 
the  number  of  sizes  into  which  an  ore  should  be  screened,  and  that  affect  the 
quality  of  the  sized  product. 

§  285.  Sieve  Scale. — The  list  of  successive  screen  sizes  used  in  any  mill, 
taken  in  order  from  coarsest  to  finest,  is  called  the  sieve  scale.  Eittinger  held 
that  in  such  a  set  the  diameter  of  the  holes  in  any  screen  must  bear  some  con- 
stant ratio  to  that  of  the  one  above  it,  thereby  making  the  sieve  scale  a  geo- 
metrical series.  He  adopted  1.414  (=i|/2)  for  this  ratio;  and  his  sieve  scale 
starts  with  1-mm.  hole,  and  ranges  up  and  down  from  that  point.  It  is  given 
in  Table  194.  For  convenience  in  designating  different  classes  of  machines 
treating  different  sizes  of  ore,  he  divided  the  sizes  smaller  than  64  mm.  into 
five  classes:  lump  ore  (stufen),  64-16  mm.  (^J-f  inch);  coarse  jigging  ore 
{graupen)y  16-4  mm.  (f-^ftf  inch) ;  fine  jigging  ore  (gries),  4-1  mm.  (j<t-0.04 


TABLE    194. — RITTINGER's    SIEVE 

SCALE. 

Diameters. 

Areas,  if  Holes 
are  Square. 

Volmnes,  if  Par- 
ticles are  Cubes. 

Diameters. 

Areas,  if  Holes 
are  Square. 

Volumes,  if  Par- 
dclee  are  Cubes. 

Mm. 

t^ 

Cu.  Mm. 

Mm. 

Sq.  Mm. 

Cu.  Mm. 

64.0 

868,144 

8.8 

^8 

82.6 

46.8 

8,048 

88,668 

8.0 

4 

8.0 

88.0 

1,084 

88,768 

1.4 

8 

8.8 

88.6 

618 

'iS? 

1.0 

1 

1.0 

16.0 

866 

0.71 

0.6 

0.86 

11.8 

188 

1,448 

0.60 

0.86 

0.186 

8.0 

64 

618 

0.85 

0.186 

0.044 

6.7 

88 

181 

0.86 

0.068 

0.016 

4.0 

16 

64 

TABLE  195. — SIEVE  SCALES  IN  AMERICAN  MILLS. 


MiU 
Number. 


10 
11 
13 
16 
16 
17 
18 
80 
81 
88 
88 
84 
86 
86 
87 

88 

80 

80 

81 

88 
88 

84 


Diameters  of  Holes,  in  Millimeters. 


lar 

86-1,10. 
18.7.  fJA. 
18  4,  4  7,  2,3. 

00 A  n^.o.  so, s.o. 

16  |>.  to. D,  TO,  6.0,  8.6, 8.0. 

8.6,3.1,16,1.3. 

6.4,  3,6,  E.7, 1.5. 

4.6.  ».5,  1.8. 

18  0,  0.0,  BO. 

7.0,  r>.0.  a.0. 

10.0,  7.0,  &.0,  3.0, 
6.0, 
5.':,a,6,tl,  1fi,0.ft. 

88  1,  ^,4. 15.9.  tS:,?.  10  3,  8.8.  4.4, 8.8, 8.a 
j  40.0,  £6,0,  IG.O,  la.O,  S.0,  6.0,  8.6,  8.0. 
1  3.5,  3,0, 

ao,  fl,o,  4.0, 3.0,  a.5. 

(  i'>  0,  15,0,  10.0,  7,0.  5  0,  8.a 
Ho.iSA 
18.0.16.0,9.0,6.0,4.0. 

13.0, 8.0. 6.0,  a.a 
5,0,  a.o. 

18.1,  7  0,  5.1.  3.3. 

j  IB.O,  13.0, 110. 9.0.  TO.  5.0,  8.0. 
f  3  0, 


MiU 
Number. 


86 
86 
87 


80 
40 

41 


84 
86 


(a)  89 

(a)W 
98 


Diameters  of  Holes,  in  MHUmeten. 


j  16.0,  9.0,  6.0,  8.0. 

18.6. 

18.7,  7.9,  6.1,  8.8. 

26.4. 18.7,  9.0.  6.0, 8.0L 
8.6. 1.6. 

8811.88.8,  9.6,  6.0, 8JS. 
8.6. 

,  88.8,  9.6,  6.0. 
64.0,  Sai,  16.0,  &6,4.& 
(  80.0,  7.0,  4.6,  8.0. 
^3.0. 
16.9,  9.6, 6.4, 8.a 
8.8. 
6.4. 

18.7,  6.4. 
6.4. 
l8.6. 
11.1. 
18.0.8.0. 
86.4. 

9.0,  6.6,  8.0, 1.86u 
(86.4. 
18.1. 

6.4,  8.8, 1.6,  0.91, 0.81, 0.68»  0.86u 
6.0,  8.6,  8.0. 


(a)  Tbese  are  magnetic  concentratia^  mills,  and  the  screeoiug  is  done  on  dried  ore. 
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TABLE    196. — SIEVE   SCALES    IN    FOREIGN    MILLS. 
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Mill. 


8ilbeiau(a). 


(6). 


Cnau8thal(6) 

Scbuleoberg  (6). . . . 

Sampwm  mine,  at 

8tAiidrea8burg.& 


Amiiieberg(c).., 


Dombergft  Aurora 
Works,  at  Rams- 
beck  (d) 


Diameters  of  Holes,  in  Millimeters. 


13.0,  8.0,  5.0,  8.0,  2.0,  1.0,  0.5. 
3S.0, 18.8, 10.0.  7.5,  6.6,  4.8,  2.6, 1.6, 
1.0. 

6.4,  5.6,  4.2,  2.6,  1.6, 1.0. 
2.0, 1.0. 

L2.0,  1.0,  0.5,  0.86. 

\  60.0,  82.0,  17.7,  13.3,  10.0,  7.5,  5.6, 

)     4.2,  8.5,  2.0,  1.0. 

80.0, 15.0,  10.0,  6.4,  4.8,  2.6, 1.0. 
i  80.0,  20.0,  12.0,  6.0,  8.0,  1.0. 
1 10.0,  6.0,  8.0,  1.0. 

80.0,  18.0,8.0,5.0,  2.6. 

6.0,  8.5,  2.0,  1.5,  1.25,  1.0. 

2.5,  2.0,  1.4, 1.0. 
2L0, 1.4,  1.2,  l.a 

60.0,  20.0, 12.0,  8.0,  7.0,  6.6,  4.0.  8.0, 
^     2.0,1.0. 


Mill. 


Vaucron(e) 

Friedrichssegenf  /) 

Em8(/) 

Laurenburg  (/)... 

Weiss  (/) 

Mechemich  (/) 

Himmelfahrt  Mill, 
Freiberg  (y)... 

Bleyberg  {a)  ... 


Diameters  of  Holes,  in  Millimeters. 


ariJt.  \A  g.fl.  tA  1.4,  1.0. 

5.5,  4.0,  3.a  a.O,  1.4,  1.0. 

5*X0,  3S  0,  mM,  30.0,  12.0.  8.0,  6.0. 

3.0,  tAK  IJA 
mSi,  lao,  S0.o,5.00;8.0, 1.6. 
6.0.  U\  a.O,  !3.0,  LO, 

4  0, 2A  l.a 

85.0.  15.0,  3.0, 
^^.0,  £.<>.  3.0. 
I  lU.O,  rt  a.  5.5.  4.0,  *  75,  8.0, 1.8. 

8*1.0,  tiO.O,  30.  1&.0. 10.0,  6.0. 8.0.  1.5. 
jfiiJiX  ^'W,   ft„2,  5  0, 
\  14.0,  lU,^^,  7.5,  a,0,  E.O. 

]  16.0, 18.0.  9.0,  7.0. 5.5, 4.0. 8.0.  8.0. 

1  85.0,  28.0,  25.0,  22.0,  20.0,  18.0.  16.0. 
\     12.0,  10.0,  8.0.  7.0.  6.0.  5.0,  4.0. 
8.0,  2.0. 


(a)  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  XXIV.,  (18W).  p.  927.  (b)  Berg.  u.  Huttenwesen  des  06erfcar«e«,  (Stuttgart. 
1895>,  p.  822  and  following,  (c)  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  XXIV.,  (1894),  p.  498.  (d)  Berg.  u.  HUtt  Zeit, 
VoL  LIU.,  (1894),  p.  167.  (e)  Bull.  Soc.  Ind.  Min.,  Series  lU.,  Vol.  VIII.,  (1894),  p.  687.  (/)  Ann.  des  Minea, 
Series  VIII.,  Vol.  XX.,  (1891),  p.  101  and  foUowing.    {g)  Berg.  u.  Hiitt.  Zeit.,  Vol  L..  (1891).  p.  829. 

inch);  coarse  table  ore  (mehl),  1-0.25  mm.  (0.04-0.01  inch) ;  and  fine  table 
ore  (staub),  finer  than  0.25  mm. 

The  sieve  scales  found  by  the  author  in  the  mills  are  given  in  Table  195. 
There  is  but  one  mill  (22)  that  has  a  constant  ratio  or  geometrical  series. 
There  are  several  others  (16,  17,  33  and  36)  that  approximate  to  geometrical 
series.  Mills  23  and  34  have  arithmetical  series.  The  practice  In  regard  to 
sieve  scales  in  some  of  the  European  mills  has  been  collected  from  the  literature 
and  is  given  in  Table  196,  for  comparison.  Of  these  mills,  Lautenthal  has  one 
set  of  screens  with  a  constant  ratio  of  2.  Vaucron,  if  we  omit  the  25-nim. 
screen,  has  two  sets  with  the  ratio  of  1.41.  At  Clausthal,  in  a  set  of  eleven 
screens  the  ratio  of  1.33  occurs  five  times  in  succession.  In  the  other  mills 
the  ratios  are  irregular.  It  will  be  seen  therefore,  that  neither  in  America  nor 
in  Europe  do  constant  ratios  find  favor  as  a  rule. 

Single  or  Multiple  Ratio? — There  are  many  reasons  why  a  single  ratio  run- 
ning through  the  whole  sieve  scale  may  not  be  advisable.  The  scale  may  be 
divided,  having  an  upper  portion  with  one  ratio,  a  lower  with  another.  Prac- 
tically, the  sieve  scale  is  developed  by  the  exigencies  of  the  mill,  the  ratio 
increased  or  decreased  between  any  two  screens  where  the  particular  work  seems 
to  demand  it.  This  change  can  be  easily  made  when  a  screen  wears  out  and 
is  changed.  The  ratio  to  be  adopted  depends  mainly  upon  the  specific  gravities 
of  the  grains — ^in  a  general  way  the  greater  the  difference  in  specific  gravity  be- 
tween the  values  and  the  waste  the  greater  may  be  the  ratio  between  the  diame- 
ters of  holes  in  successive  screens.  This  is  true  because  the  ease  of  the  subse- 
quent separation  increases  with  the  difference  in  specific  gravity.  Certain 
other  considerations,  however,  modify  the  ratio,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  difficulty  of  the  subsequent  separation  increases  with  the  difference 
in  the  sizes  of  grains  treated  together,  that  is  to  say,  with  an  increased  ratio. 
(b)  A  product  which  consists  mainly  of  cubes  or  compact  forms,  can  have  a 
larger  ratio  than  one  which  has  a  large  per  cent,  of  flat  scales  and  elongated 
grains  mixed  with  compact  forms,  (c)  If  the  minerals  are  near  each  other 
in  specific  gravity  or  if  the  ore  breaks  so  as  to  give  a  considerable  proportion 
of  included  grains,  with  intermediate  specific  gravity,  then  close  sizing  (that 
is,  a  small  ratio)  will  generally  give  cleaner  products  on  the  jigs  following; 
but  if  the  minerals  are  in  a  coarsely  crystallized  condition,  tending  to  make 
but  little  in  the  way  of  included  ^rniTis,  a  larger  ratio  may  be  used  than  if  the 
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crystals  are  fine,  (d)  Where  such  a  large  quantity  of  material  comes  on  to 
any  screen  as  to  require  an  increase  of  the  number  of  screens  treating  that  size, 
and  more  than  one  concentrating  machine  to  treat  the  product,  it  may  be  better 
to  diminish  the  ratio,  using  two  successive  screens  with  different  sizes  of  holes, 
rather  than  to  use  two  screens  side  by  side  with  the  same  size  of  hole.  The 
advantage  of  a  closer  sizing  will  thus  be  obtained.  There  may  also  be  cases 
whiBre  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  increase  the  ratio  in  order  to  get  the  desired 
quantity  of  ore  for  some  following  machine.  The  arithmetical  series  in  Mill 
34  was  found  to  send  too  much  material  to  some  of  the  jigs,  and  too  little  to 
others;  the  ratio  was  therefore  changed  two  or  three  times  to  correct  this  diflB- 
culty,  but  the  author  does  not  know  what  scale  was  finally  adopted.*  (e) 
The  increase  in  slimes  and  mineral  loss^  due  to  too  much  screening,  may  be 
more  harmful  than  the  imperfect  work  due  to  too  large  a  ratio.  This  would 
point  to  the  use  of  a  large  ratio.  Mill  27  has  been  troubled  by  the  sliming 
due  to  the  large  number  of  screens  used,  and  the  superintendent  expects  to 
make  a  large  saving  by  reducing  the  number  of  screen-sized  products  from 
eight  to  three  or  five.     (/)  The  portion  of  the  sieve  scale  devoted  to  hand 

1)icking  generally  has  a  large  ratio;  but  it  is  not  well  to  have  this  ratio  too 
arge,  for  the  eye  and  mind  cannot  deal  as  well  with  1-inch  pieces  and  3-inch 
pieces  together  as  with  either  taken  separately,  (g)  If  the  ore  is  so  friable 
and  tender  as  to  require  careful,  graded  crushing,  the  upper  part  of  the  sieve 
scale  will  need  a  smaller  ratio  than  if  such  graded  cru^ing  is  not  necessary. 
{h)  The  tailings  from  the  coarse  jigs  may  be  so  rich  that  it  is  necessary  to 
re-crush  and  re-wash  them,  in  which  case  the  ratio  of  sizes  fed  to  these  coarse 
jigs  may  be  large,  because  the  quality  of  the  tailings  does  not  require  close 
attention;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tailings  from  the  fine  jigs,  being  waste, 
will  require  closer  attention,  and  therefore  a  smaller  ratio  may  be  advisable. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  it  seems  clear  that  there  are  four  regions  of  the  sieve 
scale,  each  one  of  which,  from  considerations  of  its  own,  may  need  a  greater  or 
less  ratio  between  its  screens.  They  are:  (1)  The  hand  picking  region;  (2) 
The  graded  crushing  region;  (3)  The  coarse  jigging  region;  (4)  The  fine 
jigging  region.  The  second  may  cover  the  same  ground  as  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  first  and  third  regions. 

§286.  The  Limits  of  the  Sieve  Scale. — ^The  size  of  hole  used  in  the 
coarsest  tremmel  will  be  determined  by  considerations  of  graded  crushing  and 
of  hand  picking.  The  size  of  hole  in  the  finest  trommel,  down  to  which  screen- 
ing shall  take  place,  and  beyond  which  the  preliminary  separation  shall  be 
made  by  hydraulic  classifier,  will  be  decided  by  three  main  considerations:  (1) 
The  hydraulic  classifier  can  be  run  much  more  cheaply  than  the  last  one  or 
two  trommels;  (2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  tailings  of  the  jigs  treating  classi- 
fier products  are  much  richer  than  those  of  jigs  treating  sized  products;  (3) 
The  finer  the  screening  is  carried  (that  is,  the  later  the  hydraulic  classifica- 
tion begins)  the  denser  will  be  the  fine  pulp  sent  to  slime  tables,  because 
there  will  be  fewer  hydraulic  classifiers,  which  are  great  diluters  of  the  pulp. 
This  is  a  distinct  advantage  for  slime  table  work.  The  first  of  these  considera- 
tions is  an  argument  against  fine  screening,  but  the  other  two  favor  it.  Each 
mill  manager  must  decide  whether  fine  screening  or  coarse  classification  is 
better  for  his  particular  case.  In  this  connection,  it  is  debatable  whether  the 
more  common  European  limit  of  1-  to  1.5-mm.  holes  for  the  finest  screen  is  not 
better  than  the  more  common  American  limit  of  2  to  3  mm. 

The  following  figures  show  the  coarsest  and  finest  holes  used  in  the  American 

•  It  ihould  be  noted  that  the  proportion  of  ore  passing  through  the  holes  of  a  given  screen  will 
the  holes  are  enlarged  by  wear.    This  is  illustrated  by  some  of  the  tests  from  Mill  tt,  given  in  S  88B. 
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mills:  Of  108  punched  plate  screens,  the  coarsest  has  40-mm.  holes,  the  finest, 
1.25  nun.;  of  4  cast-iron  screens,  the  coarsest  has  54-mm.  holes,  the  finest, 
25.4  mm. ;  of  43  wire  cloth  screens,  the  coarsest  steel  screen  has  25.4-mm.  holes, 
the  finest,  0.5  mm.,  and  the  coarsest  brass  cloth  screen  has  6.4-mm  holes,  the 
finest,  0.25  mm.  In  Mill  21  a  24-mesh  trommel  has  been  discarded,  leaving 
1.2  mm.  (12-mesh)  as  the  finest  screen.  In  Mill  18,  where  the  finest  screen 
has  1.3-mm.  holes,  two  smaller  sizes  were  tried  and  discarded.  Linkenbach 
recommends  1.5  mm.  as  the  limit  of  fine  screening,  everything  finer  being 
sent  to  hydraulic  classifiers.  Heberle  practically  coincides  in  this  judgment 
holding  1.4  mm.  to  be  the  limit  of  satisfactory  screening.* 

§287.  Shape  and  Abbangehent  of  Holes. — The  practice  is  almost  uni- 
versal in  this  country  to  use  round  holes  in  punched  plate,  and  approximately 
square  holes  in  wire  doth  screens.  The  round  holes  of  plate  screens  have  the 
advantage  that  they  give  the  most  even  product;  the  square  holes  of  cloth  and 
long  holes  of  plate  or  doth  allow  greater  variation  in  the  section  of  the  maxi- 
mum grain.  Cloth  screens  give  a  greater  percentage  of  opening  and,  therefore, 
of  capacity  than  punched  plate.  Thomas  A.  Edison  points  out  that  the  tra- 
jectory of  a  moving  particle  requires  a  hole  to  be  lengthened  in  the  direction 
of  the  path  of  the  particle  in  order  that  the  grain  of  maximum  size  may  pass 
through  the  hole.  Holes  in  rows  making  60°  with  each  other  ('^staggered'') 
give  greater  area- of  discbarge  than  those  with  90°  (see  Figs.  119  and  120). 
All  of  the  punched  plate  screens  recorded  by  the  author  are  laid  out  on  the 
60°  plan. 

§288.  The  Pbbcentage  of  Opening  is  the  ratio  of  the  net  area  of  the 
holes  to  the  whole  area  of  the  screening  surface.  It  depends  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  holes  and  the  amount  of  space  left  between  them.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  greater  the  percentage  of  opening,  the  more  rapid  and  the  more  perfect 
will  be  the  screening.  The  practical  limit  is  reached  when  the  strength  of  the 
screen  is  too  much  reduced.  The  thicker  metal  used  for  coarse  screens  allows 
a  larger  percentage  of  opening  to  be  used  than  in  fine  screens  (see  Tables  197, 
198  and  199).  ^n^  percentage  of  opening  for  round  holes  with  different  arrange- 
ments and  spaces  is  as  follows:  If  the  space  equals  half  the  diameter  of  the 
hole  the  percentage  of  opening  is  40.3%*  with  the  60°  arrangement,  and  34.9% 
with  the  90°  arrangement ;  but  if  the  space  equals  the  diameter  of  the  hole  the 
percentages  of  opening  are  respectively  22.6%  and  19.6%.  Harrington  & 
King's  standard  list  of  plate  screens  with  round  punched  holes  is  given  in  Table 
197,  which  dhows  also  the  space  between  the  holes  and  the  net  percentage  of 
opening. 

TABLE  197. — SIZES  OF  BOUND  PUNCHED  HOLES  IN  PLATE  80BEENS,  AS  HADE  BT 
#  HARRINGTON   A  KINO. 


DiMMterof 

Spaces  between 

Fsroentage  of 

Diameter  of 

Spaces  between 

Fercentaiee  of 

Holaa. 

Holes,  (a) 

Opening. 

Holea 

^I3es.  (o) 

Opening. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

f, 

Mm. 

Mm. 

i 

1 

1.88 

18.5 

6.66 

1.5 

1.68 

18 

IS 

7.88 

88 

a 

l.W 

15 

80 

8.68 

80 

f.5 

S.95 

17 

85 

18.10 

86 

t 

8.8B 

18 

80 

8.10 

87 

4 

S.8B 

84 

40 

18.96 

48 

5 

2.M 

84 

6 

8.58 

84 

Inches. 

Inches. 

7 

4.11 

84 

1.75 

0.686 

88 

7.B 

5.90 

88 

8.00 

0.085 

85 

S 

4.70 

84 

8.85 

0.780 

84 

3 

6.8» 

19 

8.00 

0.780 

86 

• 

5.9B 

84 

8.75 

0.780 

87 

10 

4.» 

80 

8.00 

0.750 

88 

(a)  The  holes  are  arraag'^d  in  equilateral  triangles  in  all  cases 
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The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  Harrington  ft  King's  elongated  punched 
holes : 


Dimensions  of 
lioies. 

Bpaoe  between 
Holes. 

Inches. 

■Inches. 

? 

In  this  list^  the  sizes  between  the  first  and  second^  and  those  between  the  second 
and  thirds  are  graded  from  one  to  the  other.  These  holes  are  arranged  in 
either  of  three  different  ways.  The  dimensions  L.^  W.  and  S.^  indicated  in 
Fig.  229^  are  the  lengthy  width  and  space  in  the  above  list. 


FIO.    229. — ^ELONGATED   PUNCHED   SCREEN    HOLES. 

Table  198  is  a  partial  list  of  the  double  crimped  wire  screens  carried  in  stock 
by  the  W.  S.  Tyler  Co.     This  table  illustrates  the  disadvantage  of  designating 

TABLE  198. — TYLEB  DOUBLE  CRIMPED  WIRE  SCREENS.* 


4 

Iron  or  Steel 

Copper  or  Brua. 

Ia 

Ranges 

. 

Ranges 

^S^^^ 

Baoges  In  Width  of  Hote 

inner- 
oentaffe 

Ranges  in 
Diameter  of 

Ranges  In  Width  of 

oentage 

p 

Wire. 

of  Open- 
ing. 

Wire. 

of  Opt- 
ing. 

Inches. 

Indies. 

31m. 

% 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Mm. 

% 

1.O-0.875 

1.0-0.960 

1.0-O.ltt 

0.75-0.109 

0.44^.190 

0.199-0.099 

0.944-0.079 

0.199-0.047 

4 

J 

1 

0.6 

0.95 
0.7S6-0.9S8 
O.806-O.468 

101.0 

98.9 

60.8 

96.4 

19.7 

0.86 

10.9-93.6 

10.6-14.5 

64-84 
66-86 
44-88 
88-74 
98-66 
89-68 
57-86 
8S-a8 

, 

,,.. 

0.169-O.047 

0.888^0.458 

8.6-11.5 

46-89 

0.135^).036 

0.196-0.996 

5.0^-7.57 

85-80 

0.185-0.086 

0.196-0.998 

5.08-7.57 

85-80 

O.190l4).O28 

0.180-0.999 

8.8&«.64 

97-79 

0.190-0.089 

0.180-0.918 

8.80-5.54 

97-76 

0.080-0.090 

0.087-0.147 

9.91-4.78 

97-78 

0.080-0.025 

0.067-0.149 

9.91-«.61 

87-78 

0.068-0.017 

0.009-0.106 

1.57-9.74 

91^75 

0.068-0.080 

0.069-0.105 

1.67-9.67 

86-71 

10 

0.047-0.015 

0.068^.086 

1.8E^.16 

9S.79 

0.054-0.018 

0.046-0.088 

1.17-9.06 

91-07 

19 

0.041-0.014 

0.049-0.000 

1.07-1.76 

95-60 

0.047-0.017 

0.086-O.066 

0.01-1.66 

19-63 

10 

0.083-0.0006 

0.061-0.068 

0.77-1.85 

95-79 

0.086-O.O185 

0.0975-0.049 

0.70-1.94 

19-01 

90 

0.086-0.009 

0.086-0.041 

0.64-l.M 

95-07 

0.095-0.0095 

O.OSS-0.0405 

0.64-1.08 

95-66 

80 

0.010-0.009 

0.017-0.094 

0.44-0.69 

90-69 

0.017-0.008 

0.0168-0.0959 

0.41-0.64 

94-66 

50 

0.010-0.006 

0.010-0.019 

0.95-0.80 

95-86 

0.011-0.008 

0.000^.019 

0.99-0.80 

90^ 

00 

0.00785-0.007 

O.O0S9-O.O065 

0.188-0.140 

17-19 

0.00695 

0.00695 

0.150 

96 

100 

0.0045 

0.0G65 

0.140 

80 

*  For  the  l-meeh  screens  there  are  18  sizes  of  holes  between  the  limits  Indicated  in  the  table.  Hils  number 
decreases  for  the  finer  screens,  until  for  80  mesh  there  are  buc  two  sises  of  holes  for  steel  and  hut  one  for  brass. 
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screens  by  the  number  of  meshes  per  linear  inch.  With  the  actual  commercial 
sizes,  an  S-mesh  screen  may  have  holes  24%;  wider  than  a  6-mesh,  on  account  of 
different  sizes  of  wire  used,  although  if  the  proportional  sizes  of  wire  are  used 
the  6-mesh  hole  is  26%  wider  than  the  8  mesh. 

The  practice  in  the  mills  is  given  in  Table  199,  which  is  summarized  from 
Table  188.  The  instances  of  very  low  percentages  of  opening  may  be  either 
bad  practice  or  they  may  be  caused  by  some  local  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  such 
as  very  hard  cutting  rock  or  very  acid  water.  In  general  this  table  sustains 
the  claim  that  wire  cloth  screens  have  a  greater  percentage  of  opening  than 
punched  plate. 

§289.  The  Thickness  op  the  Plate  ob  Wibe. — In  deciding  this  there 
are  five  main  considerations:  (1)  The  maintenance  of  the  diameter  of  the  hole. 
The  enlargement  of  the  hole  per  ton  of  ore  screened  will  be  the  same  whether 
the  metal  is  thick  or  thin,  but  the  thinner  metal  will  be  discarded  sooner,  and 
hence  the  change  in  diameter  of  hole  will  be  less  than  with  the  thicker  metal; 
(2)  The  life  will  increase  with  the  thickness  of  the  metal  up  to  the  limit  of  en- 
largement of  hole  that  can  be  permitted;  (3)  The  running  cost  consists  of  the 
first  cost  and  the  cost  of  changing  screens,  and  is  modified  by  the  life  of  the 
screen.  These  two  costs  have  opposite  effects:  the  thick  screen  costs  more  at 
start,  but  is  changed  less  often ;  the  thin  costs  less,  but  is  changed  more  often ; 
(4)  The  blinding  of  the  hole.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  blinding  of  the  hole 
is  more  apt  to  take  place  in  a  thick  than  in  a  thin  screen;  and  further,  when 


TABLE     199. — ^VABIATIONS     IN    THE    PERCENTAGE     OF    OPENING     IN     THE     MILL 

SCREENS. 


of  Holes. 

Round  Holes  in 
Punched  Plate. 

Square  Holes  In 
Vire  Cloth. 

Diameters 
of  Holes. 

Round  Holes  in 
Punched  Plate. 

Square  Holes  in 
^Wire  Cloth. 

Urn. 
0.9 

Percentage  of 
Opening. 

Percentage  of 
Ojenlng. 

88 

97 
99^88-89-88 

85^96 

Mm. 

8.8 
8.5 
9.0 
9.5 
10.0 
10.8 
11.1 
18.0 
18.7 
15.0 
15.9 
16.0 
19.1 
90.0 
98.9 
95.0 
95.4 
81.8 
88.1 
40.0 
54.0 

Percentage  of 
Opening. 
89* 
88 
89 

88-88 
86-44-44 
47 
44 

40 

89-11-41 

86-86 

86-17-47 

8 

80-44 

44-«4 

89-M 

11-40 

85 

48 
60 

Percentage  of 
Opening. 

1.8 

lis 

1.5 

9.0 

16-15-88-98-98-85 

9.1 

8.6 

14-85^ 

9.7 

88 

9.8 

88 
90-90-90-80-96-81 

8.0 

8.6 

47 

8.6 

4.4 

87 
29-29 

4.5 

4.6 

40 

4.8 

18 
16-16-a5-854»-85-S6-40 

5.0 

45 

5.7 

6.0 

6.4 

89-89 

7.0 

16-19-8^40 
84 

8.0 

the  flare  of  a  punched  hole  is  worn  to  a  rounded  shape,  this  effect  will  be  in- 
creased. Cloth  screens  blind  up  more  easily  than  plate;  (5)  The  percentage  of 
opening.  In  punched  plate  screens  with  large  holes  the  percentage  of  opening 
may  be  made  large  by  using  thicker  plate  and  leaving  smaller  spaces  between 
the  holes,  which  will  maintain  the  necessary  strength  in  the  parting  bars.  In 
screens  with  small  holes,  other  conditions  exist  which  have  precisely  the  oppo- 
site effect,  namely,  the  plate  is  apt  to  be  as  thick  as  the  hole  is  wide,  and  any 
attempt  to  thicken  the  plate  further  will  necessitate  placing  the  holes  farther 
apart  to  avoid  tearing  the  plate  in  punching,  and  this  would  decrease  the  per- 
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centage  of  opening.    With  cloth  screens  increased  percentage  of  opening  re- 
quires thinner  wire,  whatever  the  net  size  of  hole. 

Table  200,  which  is  a  summary  of  Table  187,  shows  the  variations  in  thick- 
ness of  metal  for  different  sized  holes,  as  found  in  the  mills.  Tables  198  and 
201  show  manufacturers'  figures.  An  inspection  of  these  tables  shows  that  with 
plate  the  metal  for  fine  screens  is  about  one-half  to  three-fourths  as  thick  as  the 
diameter  of  the  holes,  and  for  coarse  screens  about  one-fourth  to  one-third  as 
thick ;  with  cloth  the  metal  has  to  be  somewhat  thicker  than  with  plate,  especially 
for  fine  screens. 


TABLE 

200. — RKT.ATION  OP  THICKNESS  OP  PLATES  AND  WIRES  TO  DIAMBTBBS  OP 
HOLES   AS   POUND   IN   THE   MILLS. 

Diameter 
of  Hole. 

Thicknen  of  Plate. 

Diameter  of 
Wire. 

Diameter 
of  Hole. 

TUekneM  of  Plata 

Diameter  of 
Wire. 

Mm. 
0  0 

Mm. 

Mm. 
0.0 
0.0 

Mm. 

7.0 

8.0 

8.8 

8.5 

0.0 

0.6 

10.0 

10.8 

11.1 

IS.O 

18.4 

18.7 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

80.0 

88.8 

85.0 

85.4 

81.8 

88.1 

40.0 

Mm. 
8.1-8.4-4.8-4.8 
4.8 

8.4-8.4 
6.8 

4.8-4.8-4.8 
5.6-6.6 

8.8-8.8-8.84.8-6.4 
4.8 
4.8 

4.»-4.6 
4.8 

4.8-4.8-6.4 
8.4-7.5-8.0 
6.4-6.4 
4.6-4.6-6.6 
8.4-18.7 
8.0-8.0 
5.8-0.5 
6.44.4-6.4 
18.7 
6.4 
5.8 

Mm. 

1.8 

1.85 

0.0 

1.8 

1.8 
1.7-1.7-1.7-1.7 

1.6 

'i.'ili'.iliitiiwif-iif 

'i.7 

1.8-1.7-8.1 

8.0 

8  1 

8.1-8.1 

8.8 

8  5 

8.7 

8.4 

8.8 

8.1-8.8-8.8 

1.7-8.1-4.1-8.1-«.1>8.8 

1.7-8.4-3.4 

8.0 

8.6 

1.6 
8.84.8-3.8 

8.6 

4.4 

8.8 
8.0^.4 

4.6 

4.6 

8.7 

4.7 

8.4 
1.7-S.1-8.8-S.8-B.4-8.4-8.4-8.4 

6.0 
5.7 

'8.8 



6.0 

8.8-8.4-8.4 

6.4 

6.5 

8.8 

TABLE    201. — RELATION    OP    THICKNESS    OP    PLATE    TO    DIAMETER    OP    HOLES    IN 
PUNCHED   SCREENS   AS   QUOTED. 


Thlcknen  of  Plate. 

Diameter  of 
Hole. 

ThiekiMM  of  Plate. 

Diameter  of 
Hole. 

Bittlnger.  (a) 

Praaer&Chal- 
mera.(6) 

Rittinger.  (a) 

Prafler&Chal- 
men.  (6) 

Mm. 
0.86 

Mm. 
0.60 

Mm. 

Mm. 
6.6 

e.o 

16.0 
16.0 
88.0 
88.6 
85.0 
85.4 

Mm. 
8.00 

Mm. 

0.76 

0.457 
0.660 
0.880 

4.780 

1.0 

0.75 

6.860 

1.86 

8.75 

6.860 

1.4 

1.00 

6.860 

1.6 

1.845 
1.661 
8.708 
8.404 

8.00 

8.0 

6.850 

4.0 

1.78 

7.986 

6.6 

(a)  *'Aufbereltung8kuncle,''  page  886.  He  give-t  these  figures  as  good  practice  in  1886.  (b)  Catalogue  No. 
7,  p.  7.   Theee  are  tbe  maximum  advlaable  thfekueesea  in  lOOa 

§  290.  DiPPicuLTiES  OP  Screening. — The  ideal  condition  for  screening  would 
be  to  have  the  ore  spread  over  the  screen  so  that  no  two  grains  ever  touched 
each  other,  but  of  course  this  cannot  be  attained  in  practice.  The  more  crowd- 
ing there  is  the  harder  it  is  for  a  grain  that  belongs  in  the  undersize  to  pass 
through  the  holes.  Of  two  similar  screens  receiving  the  same  quantity  of  ore, 
the  crowding  and  the  difficulty  of  screening  will  be  greater  in  the  one  where 
the  feed  contains  the  larger  percentage  of  oversize.  Another  important  ele- 
ment lies  in  the  percentage  of  grains  that  are  of  about  the  diameter  of  the 
screen  holes.  The  difficulty  of  screening  increases  with  this  percentage,  both 
because  the  imdersize  grains  of  this  class  are  apt  to  go  into  the  oversize,  and 
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because  grains  of  this  class  tend  to  blind  the  screen  holes  and  so  prevent  the 
finer  material  passing  through* 

The  reasons  that  fine  screening  is  more  difficult  than  coarse  are  that  the  feed 
to  fine  screens  contains  a  much  larger  percentage  of  oversize  and  also  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  grains  that  are  about  the  size  of  the  screen  holes.  Jarring 
is  sometimes  used  to  prevent  blinding ;  for  example,  the  No.  1  trommel  in  Mill 
18  has  three  strap-iron  bands  to  which  cams  are  attached.  The  cams  on  each 
strap  raise  a  pivoted  hammer  which  falls  by  gravity  and  clears  the  screen. 
There  are  four  cams  in  the  first  set,  with  lifts  of  3^  inches ;  and  five  cams  in 
each  of  the  other  sets,  with  lifts  of  3  and  2^  inches  respectively.  Each  ham- 
mer weighs  7  pounds. 

At  Mill  40,  tailings  from  jigs  whose  feed  had  been  through  3-mm.  round 
holes  and  from  jigs  whose  feed  had  been  through  2.5*mm.  round  holes  (the 
finest  portions  having  been  removed  by  classifiers  before  going  to  the  jigs) 
were  sent  to  a  trommel  with  1-mm.  round  holes.  The  screen  soon  blinded,  and 
all  efforts  to  keep  the  holes  clear,  either  by  water  jets  or  by  automatic  jarring, 
proved  impracticable.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  probably  was  that  the  feed  con- 
tained a  very  large  percentage  of  grains  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  as  the  holes. 

The  removal  of  slimes  by  classifiers  previous  to  the  finest  screen  sizing  is 
sometimes  practiced  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  going  into  the  oversize. 
For  example,  at  Anmieberg,  Sweden,  ore  that  has  been  through  2.5-mm.  screen 
holes  is  freed  from  slimes  in  a  hydraulic  classifier  before  going  to  a  trommel 
having  1,  1.25,  1.5  and  2  mm.  holes.*  At  Clausthal  the  ore  through  4.2-mm. 
screen  holes  goes  to  a  box  classifier,  the  spigot  of  which  is  further  screened 
on  3.5,  2  and  1  mm.  screens.! 

In  regard  to  the  blinding  of  fine  screens,  it  should  be  said  that  a  fiaring  hole 
with  the  narrow  part  upward  blinds  less  than  a  cylindrical  hole;  that  a  thin 
plate  screen  blinds  less  than  a  thick  one ;  a  slotted  hole  blinds  less  than  a  round 
one;  and,  finally,  a  screen  immersed  in  two  or  three  inches  of  water  blinds  less 
than  one  that  is  simply  sprayed  with  water.  Edison  has  found  (see  United 
States  Patent  648,934,  dated  May  8,  1900),  that  in  dry  screening  the  clogging 
of  fine  screens  can  be  prevented  by  passing  a  large  quantity  of  coarse  materia 
over  the  screen  with  the  fine.  On  his  inclined  slotted  screens  with  slots  0.004 
inch  wide  about  90%  of  the  whole  load  should  be  coarse,  the  largest  particles 
being  preferably  about  |-inch  diameter.  With  0.009-inch  slots,  70%  should  be 
coarse;  and  with  0.012-inch  slots,  63%  should  be  coarse. 

For  special  difficulties  with  trommels  see  §  293. 

The  Action  op  Trommels. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  operation  of  trommels,  we  will  now  consider 
the  relations  of  their  slope,  diameter  and  speed  of  revolution. 

§291.  Eppbct  op  Centbipuoal  Force. — ^The  increase  in  centrifugal  force 
as  the  speed  of  revolution  increases,  and  the  effect  of  this  increase,  may  be 
shown  as  follows: 
In  Fig.  230  let 

«;=weight  of  an  ore  particle. 
c=centrifugal  force. 

/=natural  angle  of  friction=angle  between  a  horisontal  and  the 
tangent  to  the  circle  at  the  point  where  the  ore  slides,  witii 
gravity  acting  alone. 
»=increase  of  /  due  to  c. 

•  Am.  hut,  Min.  Sng.,  Vol.  ZZHT.,  p.  499. 

t  Berg,  u,  HUUmiwettn  det  Oberhane$,  (Stuttgart,  1806),  p.  Mi. 
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t;=peripheral  velocity  of  the  trommel  in  feet  per  second. 
r=radius  of  the  trommel  in  feet. 
j=acceleration  due  to  gravity=32.16  feet  per  second. 
5=sliding  angle  due  to  g  and  c  combined^  which,  from  the  similarity 
of  triangles,  is  equal  to  f-\-i. 
Now  since  the  sides  of  a  triangle  are  proportional  to  the  sines  of  their  oppo- 
site angles, 
c      sm  %       c 
— =— - — -or  —  sin  /=Bin  i;  and  substituting,  in  this  formula,  the  value  for 

centrifugal  force,  c= — ,  we  get sin  /  =  sin  i,   which  by  cancellation, 

gr       ^  Z^^'' 
gives  the  required  formula,  — Bm/=sin  i,  which  shows  the  increase  in  the 

angle  of  friction  due  to  centrifugal  force.  Table  202  has  been  calculated  by 
the  use  of  this  formula,  assuming  that  /=35°.  When  the  sliding  angle  is 
90"*  greater  than  the  angle  of  friction  due  to  gravity  alone  (90°+35*'=126**), 
a  particle  of  ore  will  be  carried  completely  around  the  trommel. 

TABLB  202. — INCREASE  IN  THE  ANGLE  OP  FRICTION,  DUE  TO  THE  CENTRIFUGAL 

FORCE  OF  A  TROMMEL,  ASSUMING  35  "^  AS  THE  ANGLE  OP  FRICTION 

WHEN   THERE   IS   NO    CENTRIFUGAL   FORCE. 


i 

Trommel  80  Inches 

Trommel  36  Inches 

Trommel  48  Inches 

Trommel  72  Inches 

Trommel  96  Inches 

Diameter. 

Diameter. 

Diameter. 

Diameter. 

Diameter. 

§1 

Centrif- 

Centrif. 

Centrif- 

Centrif- 

Centrif- 

f 

ugal  Force 

Divided  by 

Force  of 

SUding 
Angle. 

iigal  Force 
Divided  by 

SUding 

ugal  Force 

Divided  by 

Force  of 

Sliding 
Angle. 

ugal  Force 

Divided  by 

Force  of 

SUding 
Angle? 

ugal  Force 

IHvided  by 

Force  of 

SUding 
Angle. 

Gravity. 

* 

Gravity. 

Gravity. 

Gravity. 

Gravity. 

8 

0.08 

86»64' 

0.08 

86»  6' 

0.04 

86»26' 

0.07 

ST'OO* 

0.00 

»7»52' 

10 

0.04 

86»34' 

0.05 

86»41' 

0.07 

87°16' 

0.10 

88«22' 

0.14 

89<'8D' 

12 

0.06 

87»  1' 

0.07 

87*»86' 

0.10 

88»14' 

0.15 

89»51' 

0.20 

41«28' 

15 

0.10 

88»9 

0.18 

88»47' 

0.16 

40*  8' 

0.23 

42«35' 

0.81 

45«08' 

16 

0.11 

88»86' 

0.18 

SO-IS' 

0.17 

40*45 

0.20 

43«38' 

0.86 

46'»88' 

17 

0.18 

89«  8' 

0.15 

89»68' 

0.20 

41<'29' 

0.80 

44«»46' 

0.89 

48»04' 

18 

0.14 

80«»38' 

0.17 

40«27' 

0.88 

42017' 

0.38 

45»57' 

0.44 

49041/ 

10 

0.16 

40«  4 

0.18 

4i''av 

0.26 

4:J»07' 

0.87 

47«»14' 

0.49 

51»«4' 

90 

0.17 

40»87' 

0.20 

41044/ 

0.27 

44*  O' 

0.41 

48«34' 

0.55 

68«14' 

26 

0.87 

48*47' 

0.88 

46»84' 

0.48 

49»0»P' 

0.64 

se^ai' 

0.85 

64»16' 

87.1 

1.00 
1.88 

70*  0* 

80.0 

0.88 

4r»48' 

0.46 

60M0' 

0.61 

55«a7' 

0.02 

66«»68' 

79*46' 

81.8 

1.00 

70»  0* 

1.74 

88  4 

90*  0' 

86.8 

125*  O' 

87.4 

1.48 

w  (y 

88.8 

... 

1.00 
1.00 

TO"  0' 
78«45' 

40.0 

0.68 

68«8' 

0.82 

62«»60' 

1.64 
1.74 

104»61' 
1«5»  (/ 

41  8 

44.8 

1.00 

TO*  0' 

45.8 

1.48 

90«»  0' 

48.4 

1.00 

?0»0' 

60.6 

1.74 

196«  0' 

68.8 

1.48 

90»  O' 

67.0 

1.48 

W(y 

68.4 

1.74 

186»<K 

64.0 

"T.w"' 

186«  0* 

.^.... 

Fig.  231  shows  graphically,  for  a  36-inch  trommel,  the  rapid  increase  of 
centrifugal  force  due  to  increase  of  revolutions;  and  also  the  different  heights 
to  which  the  ore  will  be  carried.  W,  0  and  R  represent  the  magnitude  respec- 
tively of  the  force  of  gravity  (weight),  the  centrifugal  force  and  the  resultant 
force;  and  also  their  respective  directions. 

§  292.  Rate  of  Travel  of  the  Ore. — The  rate  at  which  ore  passes  through 
a  trommel  depends  on  the  slope  of  the  trommel  and  the  speed  of  revolution.  As 
the  trommel  revolves,  the  ore  fragment  is  carried  upward  to  a  point  where  the 
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line  of  steepest  declivity  makes  an  angle  with  a  horizontal  plane  equal  to  the 
angle  of  friction  of  the  ore. 

The  pitch  angle  of  the  helical  path  that  a  free  particle  of  ore  will  follow  over 
the  surface  of  the  trommel,  may  be  calculated  as  follows:  In  Fig.  232  let  the 
angle  $  between  the  plane  P,  and  the  horizontal  plane  be  the  angle  at  which 


Fia.   230. 


PIG.    231. — CENTRIFUGAL   FORCE   IN   A   36-INCH 
TROMMEL. 
TF=weight  of    C=centrifugal  force, 
ore  particles.     iS^reeultant. 


FIG.  232. 


the  ore  slides.  Let  the  line  d  be  a  line  of  steepest  declivity  in  the  plane  F. 
Tjet  the  line  e  represent  an  element  of  the  cylindrical  surface  of  a  trommel. 
Let  <  be  a  tangent  to  the  cylinder  in  a  plane  of  revolution  of  the  trommel,  and 
in  the  plane  P.  Let  fc  be  the  distance  from  the  point  a  on  the  trdhmiel  to  the 
horizontal  plane.    The  angle  x,  then,  is  the  slope  angle  of  the  trommel,  and 
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the  angle  p  between  d  and  t  is  the  pitch  angle^  and  ia  the  aame  as  the  angle 
between  e  and  y.    Then: 


^=8in  8.  hence  d  =— : — 
a  sm  8 


A      .        ,  h 

-  =  Bm  X,  hence  e=-^ 

6  sin  a;. 

h 


rr  d       sm  8        BUi  X 

Henoe^  Bin  p=^=  -^ — =-^ 

^     e        h  sin  a 


A ■ 

sin  X 


which  gives  the  value  of  the  required  pitch  angle.  If  the  axis  of  a  cylindrical 
trommel  is  horizontal^  the  pitch  angle  is  0^  and  the  ore  will  not  move  in  an 
axial  direction.  If  the  slope  of  the  axis  is  the  same  as  the  angle  at  which  the 
ore  slides,  the  pitch  angle  is  90*^  and  the  ore  will  pass  out  of  the  trommel  along 
an  element  of  the  cylinder  when  the  trommel  is  still. 

Tables  203a  and  20Sb  give  the  rotations  made,  and  also  the  helical  distances 
traveled  by  an  ore  particle  to  get  through  a  trommel  under  varying  condi- 
tions of  diameter,  slope,  revolution  and  length,  as  computed  from  the  formula 

sin  X 
8in|i=— ; and  from  simple  equations  depending  on  this  formula. 


TABLE  203CK. — ^BOTATIONS  OF  TROMMELS  TO  DELIVER  A  GRAIN  OF  OVBRSIZB,  AKD 
THE  HELICAL  DISTANCE  TRAVELED  BY  THE  GRAIN. 

A!)braTiatioiiB.->Deg.sdegreeB;  In.sliicheB.  ""    ^ 


Trommel  80  Inches  Diameter. 

16  Re^utions  a  Minute. 

18  Revolutions  a  Minute. 

aiidliig  Angle,  aSoflO'. 

Sliding  Angle,  89»  88'. 

SUdhig  Angle,  40«  87'. 

Rotations  to 

Helical  Dis- 

Rotations to 

HeUcal  Dis- 

Rotations  to 

Helical  Dis- 

Slope of 

DeUver  a 

tance  Trav- 

DeUvera 

taooe  Trav- 

DeUvera 

tance  Trav- 

Trommal. 

Qimin  of 

eled  by  a 

Grain  of 

eled  bya 

Grain  of 

GnOnwben 

Pitch 
Angle. 

Overaise 

Grain  when 

PIfoh 

Oversize 

Grain  when 

Pitch 

Oversize 

wheoLength 
of  Trommel 

TnaaoeX 

Angle. 

whenLength 
of  Trommel 

Length  of 
IVommel 

Angle. 

WhenLength 
ci  Th>mmel 

Trommel 

is 

is 

is 

is 

is 

is 

Deg. 

IiLper 

00  In, 

79  In. 

60  In. 

79  In. 

60  In. 

79  In. 

60  In. 

79  In. 

60  In. 

79  In. 

60  In. 

78In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Tn. 

«• 

Vr- 

8»iy 

n.M 

18.68 

1,078 

1,986 

8«00' 

11.60 

18.99 

1.096 

1,814 

8^' 

11.80 

14.98 

1,119 

1,848 

9W 

4»01' 

9.06 

10.90 

868 

1,099 

8»56' 

9.97 

.11.18 

876 

1,061 

8»51' 

9.48 

11.86 

886 

1,074 

8»ao' 

'i- 

B'ST' 

6.47 

7.77 

618 

785 

5»80' 

6.61 

7.98 

696 

751 

5»98' 

6.78 

8.11 

640 

768 

5« 

1    + 

8»0»' 

4.51 

5.41 

490 

515 

T'Sy 

4.61 

5.58 

488 

S96 

7»49' 

4.71 

6.68 

448 

888 

r» 

IH^ 

ll^lV 

8.90 

8.88 

807 

968 

ll'»09' 

8.97 

8.0s 

814 

870 

10«>4r 

8.84 

4.01 

891 

SR6 

©•acK 

S 

16»21' 

9.89 

9.76 

987 

979 

15«»0l' 

9.87 

9.85 

989 

978 

14»41' 

9.48 

9.91 

987 

984 

\4f> 

8      n^ny 

1.51 

1.8S 

165 

186 

99090' 

1.56 

1.86 

158 

189 

21»49' 

1.69 

1.91 

161 

194 

Trommel  86  Inches  Diameter. 

18  Revolutions  a  Minute. 

Sliding  Angle,  89*  18". 

Sliding  Angle,  40«  97'. 

SUdlng  Angle,  41»  44'. 

9» 

Kt 

8^09' 

0.64 

11.56 

1,089 

1,806 

8»06' 

9.86 

11.89 

1,116 

1,888 

V(y 

10.19 

19.15 

1,144 

],89t 

9»80' 

i^  + 

8»fi7' 

7.68 

9.91 

&n 

1,046 

8»61' 

7.87 

9.45 

899 

1,071 

8^46 

8.09 

9.70 

916 

1089 

••80' 

Ji- 

s^vy 

5.48 

6.67 

688 

747 

5*94' 

5.61 

6.74 

638 

765 

5»16' 

5.76 

6.91 

664 

786 

»• 

1  -f 

7^W 

8.89 

4.58 

486 

898 

7*43' 

8.91 

4.70 

447 

586 

7«»81' 

4.09 

4.89 

458 

8fiO 

?• 

IH^ 

iinw 

9.71 

8.96 

811 

874 

lO^SO* 

9.77 

8.88 

819 

888 

10»8S' 

9.85 

8.48 

898 

808 

9"90' 

9 

IB^OO* 

1.97 

9.86 

980 

976 

14«44' 

9.09 

9.49 

!R 

988 

14«»91' 

9.07 

9.49 

949 

990 

W 

8 

98^97' 

1.98 

1.54 

187 

180 

91»54' 

1.89 

1.58 

198 

91019' 

1.86 

1.68 

165 

198 
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TABLE  2036. — ^ROTATIONS  OF  TBOMMELS  TO  DELIVEB  A  GRAIN  OF  OVERSIZE,  AND 
THE  HELICAL  DISTANCE  TRAVELED  BY  THE  GRAIN. 


Trommel  48  Inches  Diameter. 


1ft  Re^olatioDS  a  Minute.    SUding  Anffle,  40»  a'. 

17  Revolutions  a  Minute.    SUding  Angle,  41«  99^ 

Tkommel 

Angle. 

Rotations  to  DeliTer 

a  Grain  of  Oversize 

when  Leneth  of 

TkxMnmeiis 

HeUoal  Distanoe 

Traveled  by  a  Grain 

when  Length  is 

Pitch 
Angle. 

Rotations  to  Deliver 

a  Grain  of  Oversize 

when  Length  of 

Trommel  is 

Helical  Distance 

Traveled  by  a  Grain 

when  Length  is 

Degreet. 

00  In. 

79  In. 

00  In. 

78  In. 

60  In. 

79  In. 

00  In. 

79  In. 

••80' 

8«6r 

r47' 

10*56' 
WW 

aroft' 

7.38 
6.86 
4.18 
8.91 
8.06 
1.60 
0.06 

8.79 
7.08 
6.01 
8.49 
8.48 
1.80 
1.18 

1,100 
886 
088 
448 
817 
884 
100 

1,888 

768 
681 
880 
981 

m 

8«>01' 
8«»47' 
6«»17' 
7»84' 
19»86' 

91<»86' 

7.54 
0.06 
4.80 
8.00 
8.18 
1.66 
1.01 

9.06 
7.98 
6.10 
8.00 
9.66 
1.86 
1.99 

1,189 
911 
061 
460 

880 
941 
104 

1,860 

781 
647 

SS 

197 

Trommel  78  Inches  Diameter 

19  RevoluUons  a  Minute.     Sliding  Ani^le,  W  61'. 

16  RevoluUoDS  a  Minute.     SUdJng  Angle,  49«  86'. 

ro* 

8«>07' 

iS 

6.84 

1,108 

1,889 

wsr 

6.14 

0.10 

1,164 

1,890 

wy 

8»64' 

8.89 

4.07 

881 

1,«68 

8»48' 

4.11 

4.98 

981 

1,117 

v'vy 

6*98' 

9.77 

8.88 

080 

750 

6»ir 

9.96 

8.61 

006 

798 

5«0' 

7o4y 

1.96 

9.89 

441 

599 

7^' 

9.04 

9.46 

400 

569 

7»0' 

lO-eO' 

1.87 

1.64 

810 

879 

10^' 

1.46 

1.74 

888 

400 

9«»80' 

\A^W 

1.00 

1.19 

988 

880 

14»07' 

1.06 

1.97 

940 

996 

M^O' 

99"ir 

0.06 

0.78 

159 

191 

90»OT' 

0.09 

0.88 

106 

901 

Trommel  90  Inches  Diameter. 


10  Revolutions  a  Micute.     SUdIng  Angle,  89"  99^. 

19  Revolutions  a  Minute.    Sliding  Angle,  41«  88^ 

9»0' 

8»09' 

8.08 

4.84 

i,og6 

1,S19 

8^' 

8.77 

4.68 

1.189 

1,800 

8»80' 

8»60' 

9.99 

8.47 

076 

1,060 

»»47' 

8.01 

8.09 

911 

1^ 

V>2ff 

6»81' 

9.06 

9.48 

096 

760 

e^ir 

9.16 

9.68 

061 

781 

6»0' 

7«68' 

1.44 

1.78 

486 

696 

7034/ 

1.60 

1.80 

466 

647 

v(y 

11«0» 

1.09 

1.99 

818 

876 

10»80' 

1.06 

1.97 

896 

891 

9»80' 

16»08' 

0.74 

0.89 

981 

977 

XA'^W 

0.77 

0.96 

941 

969 

M^O* 

VfW 

0.48 

9.68 

168 

189 

91*90' 

0.61 

0.01 

104 

197 

Effect  of  Slope. — ^This  may  be  stated  in  two  ways:  Other  things  being 
equals  with  the  same  depth  of  bank  increase  of  slope  increases  enormously  the 
conveying  power  of  the  trommel ;  or  we  may  say  that  for  the  same  quantity  of 
ore^  with  the  steeper  slope,  the  bank  will  be  much  thinner,  and  hence  the  screen- 
ing much  better.  These  facts,  for  a  trommel  36  inches  in  diameter,  72  inches 
long,  revoMng  20  times  per  minute,  are  shown  in  Tables  204  and  205.  It 
should  be  stated  that  where  such  thin  banks  as  ^  inch  thick  are  given,  it  simply 
means  that  that  is  the  average  depth  of  continuous  layers  that  would  equal  in 
weight  the  sum  of  the  scattered  ore  fragments.  These  tables  are  based  on 
Table  203a. 

TABLE  204. — OAPACITT  IN  24  HOURS  OF  A  TROMMEL  36   INCHES  DIAMETER,   72 

INCHES  LONG,  REVOLVING  20  TIMES  A  MINUTE,  FOR  GIVEN  DEPTHS  OF 

BANK,  AND  AT  DIFFERENT  SLOPES;  ASSUMING  THAT   1   CUBIC 

FOOT  OF  BROKEN  ORE  WEIGHS  94  POUNDS. 


SoiwaCTnaiiiML 

Ore  Bank  UJn.  Deep. 
Trommel  Contains 

Ore  Bank  Kjn- Deep. 
Trommel  Contains 

Ore  Bank  1  in.  Deep 
Trommel  Contains 

Ore  Bank  8  in.  Deep. 
Trommel  Contains 

8.91  Pounds  of  Ore 

11 .08  Pounds  of  Ore 

81.08  Pounds  of  Ore 

87.14  Pounds  of  Ore 

at  any  time,  (a) 

at  any  time,  (a) 

at  any  time,  (a) 

at  any  time,  (a) 

Dy.» 

m-p^Foot 

4.0  tons. 

18.1  toot. 

88.8  tonk 

108.8  tonr 

9O80' 

W- 

6.8  tons. 

10.4  tons. 

40.1  tons. 

199.4  tons. 

9W 

^ 

8.1  tons. 

88.0  tons. 

04.7  tons. 

181.0  tons. 

6* 

1  + 

11 .7  tons. 

88.0  tons. 

98.8  ton& 

980.8  tons. 

r» 

m- 

10.6  tons. 

40.4  tons. 

180.8  tona. 

860.9  tons. 

9*80' 

9 

99.6  tons. 

68.8  toes. 

179.0  tons. 

608.9  tons. 

14«         1         8 

84.6  tons. 

97.4  tons. 

974.4  tons. 

769.0  tons. 

(o)  Including  the  underslae. 
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TABLE  205. — THICKNESS  OF  BAKE  AND  WEIGHT  OF  ORE  IN  TROMMELS  30  AND  36 

INCHES  DIAMETER^  72  INCHES  LONO^  REVOLVINQ  20  TIMES  A  MINUTE, 

WITH  DIFFERENT  RATES  OF  FEED  AND  AT  DIFFERENT  SLOPES; 

ASSUMING   THAT    1    CUBIC    FOOT    OF    BROKEN    ORB 

WEIGHS  94  POUNDS. 

AbbreTiatiOD8.— Deg.sdegrees;  FLsfoot;  In.sincfae6;  i>.sper. 


Trommel  80  Inches  Diameter,  72  Inches  Long. 

100  Tons  Screened 

125  Tons  Screened 

160  Tons  Screened 

200  Tons  Screened 

800  Tons  Screened 

in  24  Hours. 

in  24  Hours. 

in  24  Hours. 

in  24  Hours. 

in  24  Hours. 

Slope  of 

trommel. 

Depth 
of  Ore 
Bonk. 

Ore  in 

Trommel 

at  any 

time,  (a) 

Depth 
of  Ore 
Bank. 

Ore  in 
Trommel 

at  any 
time,  (a) 

Depth 
of  Ore 
Bank. 

Ore  in 

Trommel 
at  any 
time,  (a) 

Depth 
of  Ore 
Bank. 

Ore  In 
Trommel 

at  any 
time,  (a) 

Depth 
of  Ore 
Bank. 

Ore  in 
Trommel 

at  any 
time,  (a) 

DeR. 

In.p.Ft. 

fnfthAR. 

Pounds. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

5r* 

'*t 

2.81 

96.8 

2.60 

123.6 

8.06 

148.2 

8.78 

197.7 

4.96 

296.5 

VW 

,^^■^ 

1.00 

79.0 

2.81 

96.8 

2.61 

118.5 

8.20 

168.1 

4.28 

287.1 

»*W 

"^- 

1.60 

66.8 

1.85 

70.4 

2.06 

84.6 

2.68 

112.7 

8.86 

169.0 

5* 

1  + 

1.25 

80.8 

1.46 

49.1 

1.64 

68.9 

1.99 

76.6 

2.00 

117.9 

70 

l^i- 

0.06 

W.8 

1.15 

84.8 

1.80 

41.7 

1.68 

66.7 

2.07 

88.5 

••ac 

2 

0.70 

20.2 

0.08 

25.8 

1.04 

80.8 

1.27 

40.4 

1.67 

60.6 

«• 

8 

0.80 

18.8 

0.60 

16.6 

0.78 

10.0 

0.95 

26.5 

1.26 

89.8 

Trommel  86  Inches  Diameter,  72  Inches  Long. 


2» 

9fl- 

1.96 

84.4 

2.28 

106.5 

2.68 

126.5 

8.12 

188.7 

4.12 

268.1 

2*80' 

rf 

1.69 

67.4 

1.96 

84.2 

2.21 

101.0 

2.69 

184.7 

8.52 

202.1 

VW 

'ir- 

1.86 

48.0 

1.67 

60.0 

1.76 

72.0 

2.14 

96.0 

2.81 

.144.0 

6« 

1   4- 

1.05 

88.6 

1.28 

41.6 

1.89 

60.2 

1.68 

66.0 

2.20 

100.4 

70 

1«- 

0.88 

28.7 

0.97 

29.7 

1.10 

85.6 

1.88 

47.6 

1.76 

71.2 

••80' 

2 

0.66 

17.8 

0.78 

21.6 

0.88 

25.9 

1.07 

84.6 

1.42 

61.9 

14^ 

8 

0.61 

11.8 

0.66 

14.1 

0.6G 

17.0 

0.60 

22.7 

1.06 

84.0 

(a)  Including  the  underslse. 

The  Effect  of  Length  and  Slope  Combined. — ^Table  206  shows  relative 
weights  of  ore  conveyed  by  trommels  with  equal  depths  of  bank  in  any  ^ven 
time.  These  quantities  are  calculated  on  the  basis  that  36-inch^  48-inch^  72-inch 
and  96-inch  trommels  contain  respectively  1.1,  1.27,  1.56  and  1.80  times  as 
much  ore  at  any  given  moment  as  a  30-inch  trommel  of  the  same  length.  These 
figures  are  practically  true  for  banks  varying  from  \  inch  to  2  inches  in  depth. 
The  greatest  error  in  the  table  is  0.8%.  To  eliminate  this  slight  error  would 
require  a  separate  table  for  each  depth.  Table  207  shows,  for  the  same  diame- 
ters and  slopes  as  in  Table  206,  the  relative  lengths  that  will  give  the  same 
length  of  helical  path  in  all  cases;  equal  lengths  of  path  being  necessary  to 
yield  the  same  quality  of  screening,  provided  there  is  the  same  depth  of  bank 
in  each  case.  Both  of  these  tables  are  based  on  Tables  203a  and  203&.  Two 
examples  of  their  use  follow :  If  the  maximum  capacity  of  a  trommel  96  inches 
in  diameter,  sloping  14°,  revolving  12  times  per  minute,  is  called  100  units  of 


table 


206. — relative  weights  conveyed  by  trommels  with  orb  banks  of 

ANY   definite   DEPTH   UP  TO   2    INCHES. 


T^mxnel  80  Inches 

Trommel  86  Inches 

Trommel  48 

Trommel  72 

Trommel  96 

Slope  of 
TroDuneL 

Diameter. 

Diameter. 

Inches  Diameter 

Inches  Diameter 

fncheg  Diameter 

Revolutions  per  Minute. 

Revolutions  per 
Minute. 

Revolutions  per 
Minute. 

Revolutions  per 
Minute. 

Revolutions  per 
Minute. 

Deg. 

Inches 
per  Ft 

16 

18 

20 

16 

18 

SO 

16 

17 

18 

16 

10 

18 

«*»  iy 

M+ 

8.8 

8.7 

4.0 

4.3 

4.8 

5.1 

6.1 

6.8 

9.1 

10.7 

11.7 

18.6 

V'W 

(1 1- 

4.2 

4.6 

5.0 

5.4 

5.9 

6.4 

7.7 

8.5 

11.4 

13.4 

14.7 

16.9 

s'^Biy 

j  z__ 

6.8 

6.4 

7.0 

7.(5 

vS.3 

9.0 

10.8 

11.9 

15.9 

18.8 

20.6 

83.7 

6*  0' 

1    + 

8.4 

9.2 

10.0 

10.9 

12.0 

12.9 

16.6 

17.0 

22.9 

87.1 

89.5 

34.0 

70  0' 

m- 

11.8 

13.0 

14.1 

15.4 

16.9 

18.2 

81.8 

23.9 

82.8 

88.1 

41.7 

48.1 

00  SO' 

P 

16.8    *    17.9 

19.4 

21.1 

23.2 

25.1 

80.0 

82.9 

44.8 

58.6 

B7.4 

66.9 

14«0' 

8 

26.0    1    27.4 

89.7 

82.5  1  35.5 

38.2 

45.9 

60.5    1 

67.9 

80.0 

88.5 

100.0 
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TABLE  207. — ^BBLATIYB  LENGTHS  OF  TBOMMELS  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  CAPACITIES 

GIVEN   IN   TABLE   206. 


Slope  of 

Trommel  80  Inches 
Diameter. 

Trommel  86  Inches 
Diameter. 

Inches  Diameter 

Trommel  7S 
Inches  Diameter 

Tronunel96 
Inches  Diameter 

TJromiiieL 

Berolatioiisper  Minute. 

Revolutions  per 
Minute. 

ReTolutions  per 
Minute. 

Minute. 

Revolutions  per 
Minute. 

Deg. 

Inches 
per  Ft 

16 

18 

"1 

16 

18 

»! 

16 

17 

18 

15 

10 

18 

Relative  Lengths  of  Trommels. 


8-0' 

?fl- 

14.5 

14.8 

18.0 

14.8 

18.0 

18.5 

14.0 

18.6 

14.1 

18.8 

14.8 

18.6 

8«»80' 

irf 

18.1 

17.7 

17.8 

17.8 

17.4 

16.9 

17.5 

17.0 

17.6 

16.6 

17.7 

17.0 

a-ao' 

'k- 

86.8 

84.8 

84.8 

94.9 

84.8 

88.7 

84.6 

88.8 

84.6 

88.8 

84.8 

88.8 

5-0' 

1    + 

86.1 

85.4 

84.6 

85.6 

84.7 

83.8 

85.0 

84.0 

85.1 

88.8 

85.4 

84.0 

7»0' 

IH- 

60.6 

49.4 

48.8 

498 

48.6 

47.8 

48.9 

47.5 

49.1 

46.5 

49.5 

47.5 

V'W 

8 

G8.8 

66.8 

66.4 

67.4 

65.7 

64.0 

66.8 

64.8 

66.5 

68.0 

67.1 

64.8 

Wiy 

8 

100.0 

08.1 

96.8 

98.7 

96.3 

94.0 

96.9 

04.5 

97.5 

98.8 

06.1 

94.5 

weighty  the  same  quality  of  screening  will  be  done  by  a  trommel  36  inches  in 
diameter  with  the  same  slope,  revolving  20  times  per  minute,  with  a  capacity 
of  38.2  units  of  weight,  and  the  relative  lengths  would  be  94.6  and  94.0,  that  is 
to  say,  practically  the  same  length.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  36-inch  trommel 
had  sloped  6**  instead  of  14°,  the  capacity  would  be  only  12.9  units  of  weight, 
but  the  necessary  length  would  be  reduced  to  33.8.  The  capacity  is  reduced 
more  than  the  length.  In  like  manner  a  great  variety  of  conditions  may  be 
compared.  Capacity  cannot  be  much  increased,  however,  by  increasing  length 
without  increasing  slope  also.  For  ejcample,  if  a  trommel  5  feet  long  is  screen- 
ing well  to  its  full  capacity,  and  it  is  attempted  to  double  the  capacity  by  dou- 
bling the  length,  the  first  5  feet  will  be  overcrowded  and  screening  poorly,  and 
the  second  6  feet  will  also  be  overcrowded  and  screening  poorly ;  but  by  doubling 
the  length  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  slope,  the  capacity  can  be  doubled 
(see  Tables  206  and  207).  If,  however,  there  is  not  enough  fall  to  permit  an 
increase  of  either  length  or  slope,  the  2  five-foot  lengths  may  be  placed  side 
by  side  and  the  ore  divided  between  them. 

Practically,  the  mill  man  aims,  as  a  rule,  not  at  great  quantity  but  at  good 
quality;  and  when  he  seeks  this  by  the  14**  slope,  he  does  not  try  for  the 
enormous  capacity  that  the  trommel  will  give  if  its  helical  path  is  len^hened  as 
above,  but  rather  for  the  very  much  thinner  bank  that  the  14**  slope  will  give  on 
the  same  quantity,  in  order  to  give  the  greatly  improved  quality  of  screening 
that  will  result  The  thin  bank  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
length. 

Effect  of  Speed. — Table  206  shows  that  the  capacity  is  noticeably  increased 
.with  the  speed  of  revolution.  For  example:  A  36-inch  trommel,  sloping  S'', 
making  16  revolutions  a  minute,  screens  10.9  imits  of  weight,  while  if  its  revo- 
lutions be  put  up  to  20,  it  will  screen  12.9  units.  The  increasing  speed,  to  be 
sure,  increases  the  centrifugal  force,  which  tends  to  blind  the  screen,  but  the 
effect  of  this  probably  is  not  serious  for  a  36-inch  trommel  until  we  go  beyond 
20  revolutions  a  minute.     See  Fig.  231  and  §272  (paragraph  on  Revolutions). 

The  Effect  of  Varying  the  Diameter. — Tables  206  and  207  show  that, 
with  the  same  number  of  revolutions  and  the  same  dope,  the  capacity  of  a 
36-inch  trommel  is  practically  1.3  times  that  of  a  30-inch  trommel  of  the  same 
length.  The  centrifugal  force,  however,  is  greater  in  the  former,  and  to  make 
a  perfectly  fair  comparison,  the  revolutions  must  be  so  regulated  as  to  make 
the  centrifugal  force  the  same  in  the  two  machines.  The  depth  of  bank  and 
the  quality  of  screening  will  then  be  the  same  in  both  trommels,  and  the  36-inch 
trommel  will  have  practically  1.2  times  the  capacity  of  the  30-inch  trommel; 
that  is  to  say,  the  capacities  of  the  two  are  in  proportion  to  their  diameters. 
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In  fact^  when  the  lengths  and  elopes  are  the  same,  and  the  speeds  are  such  as 
to  make  the  centrifngal  force  the  same,  the  capacities  of  any  two  trommels  are 
piractically  proportional  to  their  diameters,  for  the  depths  of  bank  under  con- 
sideration (2  inches  or  less).  The  helical  distance  traveled  will  be  exactly  the 
same  for  aU  diameters  if  the  lengths  and  slopes  are  alike,  so  that  the  wear  on 
screens,  per  ton  of  ore,  will  be  the  same.  The  frequency  of  changing  screens 
will  be  the  same,  but  the  labor  of  changing,  per  ton  of  ore,  will  be  inversely  as 
the  diameters.  It  is  clear  then  that  the  running  expense  of  a  large  diameter 
trommel  is  no  greater  and  may  be  even  less  than  that  of  a  small  one,  per  ton 
of  ore  treated.  On  this  account,  diameters  which  are  much  greater  than  those 
commonly  used  have  been  computed  and  placed  in  the  tables  for  convenience 
of  mill  men  who  may  desire  to  experiment  in  this  direction.  Diameters  equal 
to  the  largest  shown  in  the  tables  are  sometimes  used  for  coal.  It  should  be 
stated  that  the  first  cost  of  trommels  will  increase  somewhat  more  rapidly  than 
the  diameters. 

§293.  Depth  op  Bank  and  Quality  op  Wore  depend  mainly  upon  the 
slope  of  the  trommel,  the  rate  of  feeding,  and  the  speed  of  revolution.  If  the 
bank  is  too  deep  good  screening  cannot  be  done,  no  matter  how  long  the  trom- 
mel is.    If  the  bank  is  too  thin,  time  is  wasted. 

At  Laurenburg  a  conical  trommel  having  8-mm.  round  holes  with  28  inches 
large  diameter,  49  inches  perforated  length  and  2°  50'  slope,  has  been  replaced 
by  one  with  64  inches  large  diameter,  26  inches  perforated  length  and  5^  45' 
slope  run  at  6  revolutions  per  minute."  The  steeper  slope  and  greater  diame- 
ter have  both  helped  to  diminish  the  depth  of  bank  and  to  improve  screening 
to  an  extent  which  warranted  shortening  the  screen.  The  net  result  was  less 
wear  of  screen  and  less  slimes  from  abrasion  of  the  ore. 

The  importance  of  steeper  slope  and  shorter  length  for  a  given  capacity  does 
not  appear  to  be  perfectly  understood.  The  following  figures  have  been  taken 
from  Table  186  to  illustrate  this  point: 


Slope  of  TromniAL 

Number  of  Trom- 
mels 86  Inches  to 
60  Inches  Long. 

Number  of 
Trommels  dO 
Inches  Long. 

Number  of 
Trommels  7S 
Inches  Long. 

Number  of  Ttom- 
mels  90  Inches  to 
168  Inches  Long. 

1«»6'    to   9^W 
4*  ft'    to   4*45' 
5*        to   0*88' 

7 
9 

S 

10 
6 

9 
6 

17 
8 

1 
4 

96 
6 

7*  B'    to   7*10^ 

4 

6"8(K 

•*s(r 

7 

14« 

i 

There  ate  three  large  entries  in  this  list  which  appear  to  indicate  that  this 
problem  is  being  worked  out  by  natural  selection :  25  very  long  trommels  have 
from  1**  5'  to  3**  66'  slope;  17  six-foot  trommels  have  from  5**  to  5''  55'  slope; 
7  five-foot  trommels  have  9**  30'  slope.  Here,  throwing  out  certain  odd  figures, 
which  may  be  considered  exceptional,  we  have  evidence  that  mill  men  recognize 
that  if  a  gentle  slope  is  to  be  used  the  trommel  must  be  long,  while  if  a  steep 
slope  is  used  it  may  be  short.  If  it  can  be  short,  it  should  be,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent wear  of  screen  and  breakage  of  ore. 

Table  186  shows  tl\at  it  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  diminish  the  slope 
and  increase  the  length  as  the  size  of  the  ore  diminishes.  This  is  done  on  the 
basis  that  the  fine  sizes  are  harder  to  screen  and  should  therefore  be  kept  longer 
in  the  screen.  There  seems  no  reason,  however,  why  a  fine  size  should  screen 
more  advantageously  at  a  gentle  angle  than  a  coarse  size.  If,  then,  steep  slopes 
thin  the  banks  and  improve  screening  for  coarse  screens,  they  will  also  do  it 
for  fine.    It  is  probable  that  short  screens,  5  feet  long,  with  somewhere  from 
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9*"  to  14°  slope,  will  be  found  so  much  more  efficient  for  screening,  and  so  much 
less  expensive,  that  they  will  be  adopted  for  all  sizes,  coarse  and  fine. 

Tests  of  Mill  Work. — The  author  obtained  samples  of  trommel  products 
from  Mills  22,  28,  30  and  38  in  order,  by  carefully  sizing  them  on  hand  screens, 
to  determine  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  mills;  and  then,  if  possible, 
to  explain  any  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  work  by  studying  the  various 


TABLE  208. — SIZING  TESTS  OF  TROMMEL   PRODUCTS   FROM 

MILL 

22.* 

Mill  Sizes. 

Through  19  on  6  mm. 

Through  6  on  8  nmi. 

Through  8  nam. 

Number  on  Fig.  586. 

1 

9 

4 

Percent. 

CumnlatlTe 
Percent. 

Percent. 

Comulatiye 
Percent 

Percent. 

CnmnJathre 
Percent. 

ThrouKli  16.0   on  11.9    mm. 
••        U.i     •*    8.09     »* 

4.0 
84.8 
46.8 
18.6 
1.7 
0.8 
0.1 

4.0 
38.8 
84.1 
97.6 
99.8 
99.6 
99.7 

8.01    ••    6.M      " 
B.ff    "    8.94     '• 
8.94    "    9.89     " 
9.09    "    189     •• 
••          1.89    "    1.49     " 
**          1.49    "    0.946    '* 

9.4. 
45.8 
48.6 
8.6 
0.6 
0.8 
0.8 
0.1 

9.4 

47.7 
96.9 
98.7 
99.8 
99.6 
99.7 
99.8 

0.2 
90.8 
96.8 
13.5 
14.6 
7.8 
6.1 
1.4 
9.7 
8.8 
0.9 
1.9 
0.9 
1.8 

0.9 
21.0 
47.8 
61.8 
75.9 

M         0.946  **    0.007    ** 

88  7 

^          U.097  **    0.498    ** 

.,,, 

88  8 

**          0.496  "    0.871    " 

90.2 

••          0.871  "    0.870    ** 

99  9 

••          0.870  *•    0  158    " 

96.1 

••          0.158  *•    0.119    •* 

97  0 

••          0.119  **    0.078    *• 

96.9 

••          0.078  ''    0.009    " 

98.4 

f^nQg 

6.4 

0.8 

'i 

Total 

100.1 

100.1 

99.7      1 

*  The  significance  of  the  columns  headed  **  Cumulative  percent''  is  explained  in  1 868-$  866. 


TABLE  209. — SIZING  TESTS  OF  TROMMEL  PRODUCTfi 

;   FROM 

MILL 

28.* 

HtllQ 

a»eL 

Feed. 

Throueh 

40on&i 

mta. 

ThroUf^h 

35  OR  10 

mm. 

Througli 

16  on  K 

mm. 

Through 
mm. 

Tbr*j«i?li 

5  0D3.S 
mm. 

Thr'uKh 
mm. 

Thrugh 

tmm. 

Xuinl^  on  FlK.  ^37. 

1 

fl 

B 

4 

6 

8 

7 

S 

0 

Through 

'i 

lefi 

13,3 
Id  4 

i.7 
2.tt 
1,7 
2.B 
1,6 
IM 
0,1 
l.fl 
1.5 
0.8 
1.3 
OS 
3  1 

is 

1.* 

A 

It 

*j- 

1 

1 

1^ 

11 

1 

St 

i 

- 
^ 

6^; 

1 

1- 

d 

H 

44  A     on  Al  9     mm 

81.9    ^'  n.s 

£2.8      '*  16-0 

MX 
A  ■  41 

tmM 

fm 

17.9 

17  9 

0.0 

4.5 

m 

,.,. 

.... 

.... 

..... 

.... 

tfi.O      "  li*sj 

m,4 

30.0 
1.6 

9ft.4 

11  S       "     8h€4 

40,4 
0,5 

9»,B 

0e.» 

7^.0 

«rr,7 

Ha 

100 

.... 

.... 

' 

B.oa    ■*    B  BI 

77.0 
m.7 

TO.l 
ai.4 
31.8 

to  s 

.... 

6.6]     "     8.M      '* 





.-. . 

8,94     *'     1.1»      " 
9.09    "     t,^      " 

ai.o 

44.B 
4.8 

51,0 
96. S 
09.6 

il.si 

16.8 
IS.T 

a.o 

8,» 
5.6 
0.9 
4.4 

'H   * 

1  89    '*     1.49      " 

... 

6*6 

].4»     **     0M5     " 
0.946  "     0,M7     ^ 
0.«T  "    o,iBa    ** 
e.4«  "     0,871     ** 

:;;;: 

.,\.i 

*t  >. 

::;; 

]»; 

41.1 

GZ  1 

0.871  '^*     0.1570     "    1 

n  a 

0  270  "     0  15H     ** 

04  1\ 

* 

.♦ 

**'* 

^  1 

QAm  **     0,110     *" 

Oft] 

. ! .  ] . 

... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

S8l9 

0.119  "     0.073     ** 

N^f 

0  003  "     0  069     " 

..T. 

.♦.. 

06. 4 

Flaia.,.,,..  ..**.'...» 

<  i*  t 

**' 

'** 

mo 

— 

100.0 



99.8 

.... 

1O0O 

— 

99.5 

.... 

, » .^ 

Total..,. 

w.r 

.... 

100.0 

....100.0 

.... 

*  The  ^fn^i^^A"^  t^f  the  columns  headed  *'  Canmlalive  ptjircent"  Ifr  eitpk^ii^d  in  f  1^  i  m&. 
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adjustments  of  the  mill  screens.  The  results  are  shown  in  Tables  208,  209, 
210  and  211.  Before  examining  them  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  the  causes 
of  unsatisfactory  work.  If  the  screen  holes  are  smaller  than  they  are  rated,  the 
oversize  product  will  contain  an  excessive  amount  of  fines;  while  if  the  holes 
are  larger  the  oversize  will  appear  to  be  more  free  from  fines  than  it  should, 
and  the  next  smaller  oversize  will  contain  larger  grains  than  it  should.    If  the 

TABLE  210. — SIZING  TESTS  OF  TROMMEL  PRODUCTS  FROM  MILL  30.* 


Number  on  Fig.  689. 


UOlSiaee. 


Through  96 
on  16  mm. 


Through  16 
on  10  mm. 


Through  10 
onTnmL 


Tlirough  7    Through  6     Through 
on  6  mm.      on  8  mm.        8  mm. 


Through 


81.9  on 

82.8  " 

16.0  " 

11.8  •* 

ao9  •• 

6.61  *• 

8.M  " 

8.69  " 

1.89  " 

1.49  »* 

0.946  " 

0.667  " 

0.498  •» 

0.871  " 

0.270  " 

ai68  " 

0.119  ♦* 

0.078  " 


83.8     0 

16.0 

11.2 
8.00 
6.61 
8.04 
8.09 
1.89 
1.49 
0.945 
0.667 
0.493 

o.8n 

0.870 
0.168 
0.119^ 
0.078 
0.069 


Ty)tal 100.1 


2.3 
23.0 
68.1 
17.0 
2.9 
0.5 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 


2.8 
26.8 

78.4 
96.4 
96.8 
96.8 
99.0 
99.1 
99.2 


18.2 
51.6 
23.3 
8.7 
1.2 
0.7 
0.2 
0.2 


18.2 
69.8 
98.1 
96.8 
08.0 
98.7 
98.9 
99.1 


7.4 
47.7 
82.4 
9.0 
2.0 
0.5 
0.8 
0.1 


7.4 
56.1 
87.6 
96.5 
98.5 
99.0 
99.8 
99.4 


4.0 

86.5 

40.2 

18.5 

2.9 

1.7 

0.4 

0.1 


4.0 
40.6 
80.7 
94.2 
97.1 
98.8 
99.2 
99.8 


9.6 
23.0 
28.0 
16.1 
10.1 
7.0 
2.8 
0.4 
0.5 
0.4 
0.1 
0.2 


8.6 
96.6 
58.6 
69.7 
88.8 
95.8 
98.1 
96.5 
99.0 
99.4 
99.5 
99.7 


0.9 


0.9 


0.6. . 


0.5 


0.8 


0.6 
6.0 
16.8 
86.8 
61.0 
68.8 
64.9 
70.9 
80.6 
88.9 
88.9 
89.1 
6^. ...••• 


100.0 


99.9 


99.8 


....  100.0 


96.6 


*  The  Bigniflcanoe  of  the  columns  headed  **  Cumulative  percent"  is  ezplabied  in  1 8684  866. 


TABLE  211. — SIZING  TESTS  OF  TROMMEL  PRODUCTS   FROM   MILL   38.* 


Mill  Sixee. 

Through  88.1  on 
22.2  mm. 

Through  99  Ji  on 
0.6  mm. 

Through  0.6  on 
6  mm. 

Through  6  on 
9.6  mm. 

Number  on  Fig  541 

1 

9 

8 

4 

Fer- 

oent. 

Cumulative 
Percent. 

Per- 
cent. 

Cumulative 
Percent. 

Per- 
cent 

Cumulative 
Percent. 

Per- 
cent 

Cmnulativ« 
Percent. 

Through  44.8    on  81.0  mra. 
**       81.0      "  22.'8     ** 

94.8 
41.9 
29.4 
4.2 
0.9 

94.8 
65.5 
94.9 
09.1 
99.8 

0.4 

17.6 

88.2 

26.0 

15.4 

1.6 

0.8 

0.1 

6.4* 
18.0 
66.8 
88.9 
97.6 
99.9 
99.6 
99.6 

••        88.8      "  16.0     ' 

••        16.0      "  11.2     • 

••        11.8      ••    8.08  " 

0.8 

48.0 

88.0 

10.1 

9.8 

1.1 

1.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 
48.8 
80.6 
90.9 
98.7 
94.8 
96.0 
96.8 
97.6 
07.7 
98.9 
98.9 

••         8.08    **    6.61    '* 

9.9 

21.4 

48.8 

91.7 

6.9 

8.8 

0.8 

0.8 

9.9 
986 

••         5.61     ••    8.94   ** 

••         8.94    "    9.69   '* 

66  9 

••         9.09    •»    1.89   '» 
••         1.89    "    1.49   •* 

87.6 
94.6 

••          1.49     "    0.946" 

96.8 

••         0.946  ••    0.687" 

09.1 

••         0.667  "    0.498" 

90.4 

••         0.493  "    0.871  " 

••         0.871   "    0.970" 

••         0.970  "    0.158  " 

Fines 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

99.7 

100.0 

•  The  significance  of  the  columns  headed  "  Cumulative  percent.''  is  explained  in  1 668-|  866. 
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holes  are  of  fhe  exact  size  they  are  rated,  some  of  the  following  diflScuIties  may 
occur:  the  screen  is  crowded  by  too  rapid  feeding;  it  has  too  little  slope  for  its 
length  or  too  little  length  for  its  slope;  it  has  too  small  a  percentage  of  open- 
ing: too  little  water  is  used  to  remove  the  adhering  fines ;  or  the  holes  are  par- 
tially blinded  by  the  presence  of  a  large  percentage  of  grains  about  the  size  of 
the  holes.  In  any»of  these  cases  thie  percentage  of  fines  in  the  oversize  running 
down  to  small  sizes  will  be  too  large.  It  should  be  noticed  that  a  certain  amount 
of  fines  are  produced  by  abrasion  after  the  screening  is  finished. 

Examination  of  the  results  plotted  in  Fig.  535,  Chapter  XXI.,  shows  that 
in  Mill  22  the  oversize  of  the  6-mm.  screen  contains  24%  finer  than  6  mm.; 
and  the  oversize  of  the  3-mm.  screen  contains  7%  finer  than  3  mm.;  but  the 
holes  in  the  3-mm.  screen  were  worn  so  that  the  undersize  contained  14% 
coarser  than  3  mm.  These  screens  are  very  long  (124  inches)  and  have  very 
gentle  slope  (3°).    The  first  screen  receives  175  tons  of  ore  in  24  hours. 

The  samples  from  Mill  28  were  too  small  in  quantity  to  give  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  work^  especially  the  first  five  (namely  the  feed^  and  the  oversizes  of 
the  25,  16,  12  and  8-mm.  screens).  For  part  of  the  curves  on  Fig.  537  there 
were  so  few  points  to  be  plotted  that  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  direction  of 
the  curves.  This  is  especially  true  when  there  is  no  plotted  point  near  the 
zero  per  cent.  line.  However  the  curves  are  sufiicient  to  show  that  the  holes 
in  some  of  the  mill  screens  were  considerably  worn;  for  example,  the  size 
"through  12  on  8  mmJ*  contains  about  35%  coarser  than  12  mm.;  "through  6 
on  3.5  mm.'*  contains  about  25%  coarser  than  5  nmi. 

Fig.  539  shows  that  in  Mill  30  the  15-pim.  oversize  contains  67%  finer  than 
16  mm.;  the  10-mm.  oversize  contains  67%  finer  than  10  nmi.;  the  7-mm. 
oversize  contains  77%.  finer  than  7  mm. ;  the  5-nmi.  oversize  contains  85%  finer 
than  5  mm. ;  and  the  3-mm.  oversize  contains  82%  finer  than  3  mm.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  holes  were  enlarged  by  wear.  The  screens  are  arranged 
tandem,  are  short  (30  and  40  inches)  and  have  gentle  slopes  (from  3**  to  4"*  15'). 
The  first  screen  receives  260  tons  in  24  hours. 

Pig.  641  shows  that  in  Mill  38  the  22.2-mm.  oversize  contains  34%  finer 
than  22.2  mm.;  the  9.5-mm.  oversize  contains  30%  finer  than  9.5  mm.;  the 
5-mm.  oversize  contains  40%  finer  than  5  mm. ;  and  the  2.5-mm.  oversize  con- 
tains 28%  finer  than  2.5  mm.  These  screens  are  of  medium  length  (72  inches), 
and  of  moderate  slope  (4**  45'  to  5**  55'),  steeper  than  in  the  other  mills.  The 
first  screen  receives  150  tons  in  24  hours. 

Omitting  Mill  28  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  samples,  we  see  that  the 
best  work  is  done  by  Mill  22,  and  the  poorest  by  Mill  30,  the  work  of  Mill  38 
lying  between  the  two.  Looking  for  the  causes,  we  find  that  Mill  30  is  treat- 
ing much  more  ore  than  the  others;  it  is  using  tandem  trommels  (which  Mills 
20  and  38  do  not),  a  system  which  overcrowds  the  earlier  screen;  and  it  uses 
gentle  slopes  combined  with  short  lengths.  Better  work  probably  could  have 
been  done  in  all  of  the  mills  if  steeper  slopes,  say  9*^,  had  been  used,  and  with 
this  the  long  trommels  of  Mill  22  could  have  been  shortened. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  percentage  of  fines  in  the  oversize  of  fine  screens  is 
generally  greater  than  in  coarse,  the  reasons  for  which  are  explained  in  §  290. 
In  Mill  38  one  is  surprised  to  see  finer  stuff  in  the  oversize  of  the  6-mm.  than 
of  the  2.6-mnL  screen.  This  appears  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
former  has  more  grains  of  about  the  size  of  the  hole  than  the  latter  (26% 
as  against  16%>  within  the  size  limits  10%  above  and  10%  below  the  diameters 
of  the  holes). 

Table  212  shows  the  results  of  tests  made  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  of  St 
Louis,  on  the  oversize  products  of  trommels  at  Iron  Mountain,  Mo.  The 
tests  were  made  by  treating  samples  of  about  8  or  10  pounds  on  the  very  screens 
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from  which  they  were  taken,  at  a  time  when  the  mill  was  idle  and  therefore 
the  screening  could  be  done  accurately. 

TABLE  212. — ^TBSTS  OP  OVERSIZE  PRODUCTS  OP  TROMMELS  AT  IRON  MOUNTAIN,  MO. 
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could  pass  through  the  holes  endwise,  but  not  if  their  major 
and  count  were  made  on  the  same  sample. 


BlBUOOSAPHT  FOB  SiZINO   SOBISENS   AND   PbINCIPLBS   OF   SCBXBN   SiZINO. 

1.  Bilharz,  0.,   (1896),  "Mech.  Aufbereitung/'  Vol.  I.,  pp.  41,  66,  70  and  84.    A  short 

discussion  of  grizzlies,  riddles  and  trommels.     Illustrated. 

2.  Davies,  E.  H.,  (1894),  "Maeh.  Metal.  Mines,"  p.  267.    Short  deseription  of  grizzlies 

and  trommels,  and  discussion  of  the  latter.     Illustrated. 

3.  Gallon,  J.,  (1886),  "Mining,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  63.    Discussion  of  sieve  scale,  the  arrange- 

ment of  trommels.,  and  screen  material. 

4.  Gaetzschmann,  M.  F.,  (1864),  "Aufbereitung,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  646.    Details  of  the  oonstrnc- 

tion,  arrangement  and  adjustments  of  various  forms  of  riddles  and  trommels,  with 
discussions  of  their  uses  and  advantages;  and  discussion  of  screen  material.  Nu- 
merous examples  from  practice,  giving  dimensions,  capacity,  water  consumption,  etc. 
Illustrated. 
6.  Goupillidre,  Haton  de  la,  (1885),  "Kxplottation  des  Mines,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  716.  General 
description  of  grizzlies  and  trommels,  and  arrangement  of  the  latter.  Illustrated 
description  of  Briart  bar  screen. 

6.  Eunhardt,  W.  6.,   (1893),  "Ore  Dressing,"  p.  8.    Discussion  of  sizing,  and  of  the 

different  forms  and  arrangements  of  trommels  and  riddles. 

7.  Lamprecht,  R.,  (1888),  "Kohlenaufbereitung,"  p.  17.    Fixed  and  movable  grizzly  bars, 

shaking  and  gyrating  riddles,  and  trommels  for  coal.    Illustrated. 

8.  Linkenbach,  C,  (1887),  "Aufbereitung  der  Erze,"  pp.  7  and  61.    Material  and  con- 

struction of  grizzlies.    Sieve  scale.    Screen   material.    Dimensions,   arrangement, 
capacity,  power  and  water  for  trommels  and  spiral  screens.    Illustrated. 

9.  Louis,  H.,  (1894),  "Gold  Milling,"  p.  102.    Details  and  discussion  of  grizzlies. 

10.  Rittinger,  P.  R.  von,  ( 1867 ) ,  "Aufbereitun^kunde,"  p.  222.    Discussion  of  sieve  scale 
and  of  material  for  screen  surfaces.     Page  243.    Descriptions  and  comparisons  of 
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the  various  fixed  screens,  riddles  and  trommels,  with  their  dimensions,  mechanisms, 
adjustments  and  capacities.    Illustrated. 
11.  Rose,  T.  K.,  (1894),  "Gold,''  p.  209.    Riddles  versus  trommels.    Punched  plate  versus 
wire  doth. 


12.  Am.  Inat.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  VI.,  (1879),  p.  476.    John  C.  F.  Randolph.    Dimensions, 

speed  and  capacity  of  trommels,  with  the  sieve  scale^  at  Clausthal. 

13.  /dtcf..  Vol.  IX.,  (1880),  p.  447.    Ellis  Clark,  Jr.    Sieve  scale»  dimensions  and  power 

for  trommels  at  Przibranij  Bohemia. 

14.  IIM,,  Vol.  X.,  (1881),  p.  98.    A.  J.  Bowie,  Jr.    Grizzlies  in  the  Father  de  Smet  mill. 

15.  /6id.,  Vol.  XL,  (1882),  p.  91.    W.  L.  Austin.    Grizzlies  in  the  Harshaw  milL 

16.  Ihid.,  Vol.  XVII.,  (1889),  p.  609.    H.  O.  Hofman.    Grizzlies  in  the  Black  Hills. 

17.  /6td.,  Vol.  XIX.,  (1890),  p.  401.    Eckley  B.  Coxe.    Full  details  of  Ck>xe's  finger  bar 

grizzly,  oscillating  grizzly  bars  and  gyrating  screen.    Illustrated. 

18.  Ann,  dea  Mines,  Series  VIII.,  Vol.  XX.,  (1891),  p.  24.    Maurice  Bellom.    Relation  of 

capacity  of  trommels  to  diameter  and  to  speed  of  revolution.    Description  and  dis* 
cussion  of  Schmidt  spiral  sieve. 

19.  Berg,  u,  Hutt,  Jahrb,,  Vol.  XXIX.,    (1881),  p.  331.    Johann  Habermann.    Various 

constructions  for  trommels,  materials  for  screens,  and  effect  of  diameter  and  speed 
of  revolution.    Systems  of  arranging  trommels. 

20.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  (1886),  p.  139.    Johann  Habermann.    Modification  of  the  Neuer- 

berg  trommel,  used  for  fine  screening  (to  0.75  mm.).    Illustrated. 

21.  Berg,  u,  Huti,  Zeit.,  Vol.  XXXI.,   (1872),  pp.  101,  117  and  137.    Conrad  BMmeke. 

Sieve  scale,  dimensions,  arrangement,  adjustment  and  capacity  of  trommels  at  Bad- 
Ems. 

22.  Ihid,,  Vol.  XL.,  (1881),  p.  105.    C.  BlCmeke.    Capacity  and  power  for  riddles,  trom- 

mels and  spiral  sieves  for  coal. 

23.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XL.V.,  (1886),  p.  81.    C.  B16meke.    Methods  of  keeping  the  screen  dear 

on  a  Schmidt  spiral  sieve. 

24.  Ibid,,  Vol.  XLVI.,  (1887),  pp.  97  and  107.    Adolph  Schmidt-Manderbach.    Dis(^ssion 

of  the  principles  and  advantages  of  spiral  sieves.    Page  351.    Certain  points  in 
operatinff  spiral  sieves;  with  details  of  two  installations. 

25.  Bull,  8oc,  Ind,  Min.,  Series  II.,  Vol  XV.,  (1886),  p.  33.    Lucien  Parent.    Discussion 

of  the  principles  of  Karlik  oscillating  grizzly  bars,  and  of  trommels. 

26.  Coll,  Eng.,  Vol.  XII.,  (1892),  p.  124.    Greenweirs  conveying  grate  and  picking  table 

combined. 

27.  CoU.  Guard.,  Vol.  LX.,  (1890),  p.  177.    C.  M.  Percy.    Details  of  mutually  balanced 

shaking  riddles.    Illustrated. 

28.  Dingler'B  Polyt.  Jour.,  Vol.  CCIX.,     (1873),  p.  22.         Description  of  Briart's  bar 

screen.    Illustrated. 

29.  Engineering,  Vol.  LVIII.,  (1894),  p.  263.    An  end  shake  riddle  in  which  the  shock 

is  taken  up  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  springs. 

30.  Eng.  d  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XLVIII.,  (1889),  p.  249.    Coxe's  gyrating  screen.    Illustrated. 

31.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LV.,  (1893),  p.  77.    William  M.  Brewer.    A  perforated  spray  pipe  for  the 

shaft  of  a  trommel. 

32.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LVIII.,  (1894),  p.  270.    Same  as  Engineering,  Vol.  LVIII.,  p.  263. 

33.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LXL,  (1896),  p.  278.    Description  of  the  "vibromotor"  screen.    Illustrated. 

34.  Freiberg's  Berg,  u,  HUitenwesen:  Freiberg,  1883,  p.  168;  1893,  p.  193.    The  number 

of  trommels,  riddles  and  spiral  sieves  in  the  Freiberg  district  in  1883  and  1893. 

35.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  CXVI.,   (1894),  p.  7.    Robert  E.  Commans  describes  and  discusses 

various  forms  of  fixed  and  moving  grizzly  bars,  riddles  and  trommels.    Illustrated. 

36.  Iron  d  Bteel  Inst.  1892,  No.  1,  p.  387.    Briart's  bar  screen. 

37.  if  in.  Ind.,  Vol.  V.,  (1896),  p.  157.    Richard  Cremer.    Coal  screening  devices  described 

and  compared.    Illustrated. 

38.  IMd.,  Vol.  Vl.,   (1897),  p.  370.    Philip  Argall  says  that,  after  drying,  ore  screens 

more  rapidly  when  hot  than  when  cold. 

39.  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  XLL,  (1871),  p.  366.    E.  G.  Spilsbury.    Purpose  of  screening.    Rid- 

dles and  trommels  compared.      Screen  material.      Trommel  speed.      Submerged 
trommels. 

40.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLL,  (1871),  p.  485.    John  Darlington.    Dimensions,  speed  and  sieve  scale 

for  trommels  at  several  plants. 

41.  Iforth  Eng.  Inst.  Min.  d  Mech.  Eng.,  Vol.  XXI.,   (1871-72),  p.  295.    Robert  Miller 

describes  the  Hick  revolving  grizzly  bars  for  screening  coal.    Illustrated. 

42.  Oest.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XXXV.,  (1887),  p.  1.    E.  Ferraris.    A  riddle  bumping  against  rubber 

buffers,  and  with  power  transmitted  through  a  rubber  spring,  to  overcome  jarring. 
Illustrated. 
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43.  Wd^  VoL  XXXVI.,    (1888),  pp.  608  and  515.    Carl  tob  Reytt    DeseriptioB  and 

eapaci^  of  Karlik  gyrating  screen  and  eomparison  with  an  ordinary  riddle. 

44.  ibid..  Vol.  XXXIX.,    (1891),  p.  567.    A.  K&8.    The  Karlik  and  the   Klein  moving 

grizzly  ban.    IlluBtrated. 

45.  /6td.,  Vol.  XLI.,  (1893),  p.  73.    A.  KAb.    The  Distl-Susky  screw  grate.     Illnstrated. 
40.  Ihid.,  Vol.  XLIII.,  (1895),  p.  028.    V.  Waltl.    Description  of  the  Obercgger  gyrating 

screens.    Illostrated. 

47.  JUd-f  VoL  XLVIII.,  (1900),  p.  229.    £.  Ferraris.    Description  of  the  Ferraris  shak- 

ing screen.    Illustrated. 

48.  8ek.  Mine$  Quart.,  Vol.  XIV.,    (1893),  p.  234.    Translated  from  Ann.  de$  Minea, 

Series  VHI.,  Vol.  XX.,   (1891),  p.  24. 

49.  Thot^Ind.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XVI.,  (1892),  p.  409.    Two  special  forms  of  riddles.    Dlostrated. 
60.  Zeit.  Berg.  FUit.  u,  Salinenwesen,  Vol.  XXXV.,  (1887),  p.  263.    The  Borgmann  and 

Emds  revolring  grizzly  bars.    Illustrated. 
6L  mtf.,  VoL  XLnf,  (1896),  p.  216.    The  Karop,  the  Borgmann  ft  Emde  and  the  im- 
profPid  Briart  mofable  grady  bars.    Dlustrated. 


CHAPTER  XL 

CLASSIPIEBS. 

Definition  and  Classification. — Classifiers  are  devices  for  sub- 
jecting sands  or  slimes  to  the  action  of  water  under  free  settling  conditions^ 
either  to  obtain  a  series  of  products  diminishing  in  size,  preparatory  to  subse- 
quent treatment,  or  to  settle  the  whole  material  as  completely  as  possible  from 
the  water. 

They  all  have  a  carrying  current,  by  which  is  meant  a  current  of  water  which 
carries  forward  whatever  grains  may  remain  suspended  in  it.  Some  of  them 
have  also  rising  hydraulic,  or  clear  water  currents  added  from  below.  According 
to  the  purpose  to  be  served,  the  design  of  the  apparatus  and  the  mode  of  employ- 
ing the  above  currents,  these  appliances  may  be  classed  in  nine  groups,  as  follows: 

(a)     using  htdraulio  water. 

I.  Trough  or  shallow  pocket  hydraulic  classifiers. 
II.  Deep  pocket  hydraulic  classifiers. 
IIL  Tubular  hydraulic  classifiers. 

(b)  NOT  using  hydraulic  water. 

IV.  Surface  current  box  classifiers. 
V.  Whole  current  box  classifiers. 
VI.  Distributing  boxes. 
VII.  Unwatering  boxes. 
VIII.  Settling  tanks. 
IX.  Clarifying  reservoirs. 

Groups  I.,  II.,  and  III. 

§  295.  Principles  of  Action. — ^These  subject  the  sands,  while  being  moved 
forward  by  the  carrying  current,  to  a  series  of  upward  hydraulic  currents, 
each  of  which  acts  in  its  own  pocket.  The  effect  produced  is  that  grains  of  sand 
which  are  heavy  enough  to  settle  against  the  hydraulic  current,  may  do  so  and 
can  pass  out  at  an  orifice  or  spigot  designed  lor  that  purpose,  while  the  lighter 
ones  are  lifted  and  carried  forward  to  the  next  hydraulic  current.  A  series  of 
these  pockets,  with  their  quantities  of  hydraulic  water  graduated  so  as  to  have 
less  and  less  upward  current,  will  yield  products  ranging  from  the  coarse  size 
of  the  first  to  the  fine  size  of  the  last,  and  the  finest  grains  will  be  in  the  over- 
flow from  the  last  pocket. 

The  tube  or  orifice  up  through  which  the  hydraulic  water  passes  will  be  called 
the  sorting  column  and  its  size  and  shape  are  of  great  importance  as  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  products,  as  in  it  the  true  work  of  separation  takes  place. 

The  use  of  dial  cocks  for  regulating  the  quantity  of  hydraulic  water  is  to  be 
recommended  for  restoring  the  conditions  after  flushing  out  the  spigots,  as  well 
as  for  inspection  to  see  that  the  mill  boys  are  not  deranging  the  machines. 
Constant  hydraulic  water  is  essential  to  good  work.  This  may  be  obtained  from 
a  tank  or  reservoir  with  constant  level.     Constant  feed  water  for  the  carrying 
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current  is  likewise  essential  for  good  work.  A  strainer  to  remove  fibre,  chips 
and  large,  abnormal  particles  from  the  feed  where  fine  pulp  is  treated  is  an  im- 
portant adjunct.  This  strainer  may  often  be  required  for  the  hydraulic  water. 
This  fibre  screen  should  be  large  enough  to  run  some  time  without  being  cleaned, 
should  be  arrranged  for  easy  cleaning  and  should  be  cleaned  at  regular  interyals. 
§  296.  Spigots. — The  size  of  the  opening  will  depend  upon  the  head  of  water, 
the  quantity  of  material  to  be  discharged,  and  the  size  of  the  grain.  It  must 
be  large  enough  for  free  flow.  The  spigot  may  be  a  short  length  of  iron  pipe, 
fitted  into  a  perforated  wooden  plug,  and  it,  in  turn,  fitted  to  a  nipple  screwed 
into  the  planik  wall  of  the  classifier.  This  pipe  and  plug  spigot  is  the  simplest 
of  all  forms ;  it  retains  its  size  fairly  well ;  it  is  cheap  and  instantly  replaced  by 
a  new  one,  kept  in  stock,  and  the  spigot  is  flushed  free  from  obstructions  more 
easily  and  completely  than  with  any  other  form. 

Dial  cocks  are  sometimes  used  for  spigots,  but  they  are  open  to  three  serious 
objections:  they  are  costly;  they  wear  out  quickly,  so  that  the  reading  loses 
its  significance;  and  finally,  the  spigot  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the 
place  for  an  easily  and  often  used  adjustment.  The  spigot  should  be  set  onoe 
for  all,  and  the  adjusting  should  be  done  by  the  hydraulic  water. 

A  nipple,  a  bit  of  hose  and  a  pinch  cock  form  a  convenient  spigot,  but  the 
orifice  is  not  circular,  so  that  this  form  does  not  run  so  smoothly  as  the  pipe 
and  plug.  It  offers  the  temptation  of  adjusting  the  outgoing  stream,  which  is 
of  doubtful  benefit,  and  it  is  more  expensive  than  the  pipe  and  plug.  It  has  the 
advantage  that  it  can  easily  be  elevated  to  discharge  at  a  higher  level  if  desired. 
A  molasses  spigot  which  has  a  swing  gate,  cutting  off  part  of  an  orifice  at  the 
flanged  end  of  a  pipe  has  the  disadvantages  that  it  wears  rapidly,  does  not 
form  a  round  opening,  and  it  introduces  the  adjustment  of  the  spigot  discharge. 
A  triangle  and  gate  is  practically  the  same  as  the  molasses  spigot,  except  that 
it  uses  the  sliding  gate;  and  the  orifice^  whatever  may  be  its  size,  is  always  an 
equilateral  triangle. 

The  rising  discharge,  or  goose  neck  (see  Pig.  254c),  is  a  scheme  for  using  a 
larger  pipe  for  the  spigot,  since  small  spigots  under  high  head  are  liable  to 
choke  with  fibre  unless  the  water  has  been  through  a  fine  screen.  The  goose 
neck  discharges  the  spigot  product  at  a  higher  level  than  that  at  which  it  leaves 
the  classifier,  thereby  diminishing  the  speed  of  fiow  and  allowing  a  larger  pipe 
to  be  used.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  spigot  stream,  overcharged  with  sand, 
will  certainly  choke  this  kind  of  a  spigot,  it  cannot  be  used  except  with  very 
fine  sand,  and  then  only  by  one  who  thoroughly  understands  its  use.  An  X 
below  and  a  T  above,  both  with  plugs  in  them  (see  Fig.  2776),  will  allow  it  to 
be  flushed  out  thoroughly  in  all  parts.  It  can  probably  be  run  with  less  water 
than  the  short  pipe  and  plug  spigot,  and  it  saves  mill  height.  It  may  be  made 
with  adjustable  column,  either  as  a  hose  or  as  an  iron  pipe  turning  upon  an 
elbow  thread  at  the  bottom. 

Linkenbach^^  describes  a  spigot  discharge  consisting -of  a  disc  with  holes  of 
varying  diameters  arranged  concentrically  around  its  center.  The  disc  revolves 
in  front  of  and  close  to  the  end  of  the  discharging  pipe.  Thus  a  larger  or 
smaller  hole  may  be  rotated  into  line  and  the  amount  of  discharge  varied  accord- 
ingly. 

In  Mill  28  a  nest  of  two  removable  flanged  thimbles,  set 
into  the  top  of  the  spigot  pipe,  as  shown  in  Fig.  233,  is  used 
in  the  unwatering  boxes.  If  the  smaller  does  not  discharge 
a  sufficient  amount,  it  is  removed  and  the  larger  then  con- 
stitutes the  spigot.  If  a  still  larger  opening  is  desired,  the 
larger  thimble  may  also  be  removed  and  the  pipe  itself  forms 
Fia.  233.        the  spigot. 
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§  297.  Purpose  and  Essential  Qualities. — Hydraulic  classifiers  of  a  great 
variety  of  forms  are  used  for  handling  the  products  which  are,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  mill  men,  too  tine  to  size  economically  with  screens,  and  the  products 
they  yield  form  a  decreasing  series  differing  from  those  of  the  screens  in  that 
they  are  not  truly  sized  but  sorted  products,  obeying  approximately  the  various 
laws  of  free  settling  in  water  given  in  Chapter  XII.  The  spigot  products  are 
in  almost  every  instance  treated  on  jigs.  The  fine  overflow  of  the  last  hydraulic 
treatment  is  usually  sent  to  the  box  classifier ;  then  to  vanners  or  tables,  or  occa- 
sionally to  jigs;  it  is  often  sent  directly  to  these  machines. 

table    213. — SIZES    OF    FEED    TO    HYDRAULIC    CLASSIFIERS. 


» of  Blazinmm  Grain 
In  Feed. 


Number  of  Ifllls  that  have 
this  Sixe  of  Feed. 


ft.O 
4.T6 
4.5 
S.S 

8.9 
8.0 
9.5 
9.8 
9.0 
l.ft 


Inches. 
0.90 

0.11 
0.18 

o.ii 

0.10 
0.09 
0.06 
0.C6 


10 


Bise  of  Hazimuin  Grain 
in  Feed. 


Mm. 

Inches. 

1.26 

0.06 

1.99 

0.048 

0.88 

0.066 

0.886 

O.OK 

8  mesh. 

10  mesh. 

19  mesh. 

14  mesh. 

94  or  80  mesh. 

30  mesh. 

Number  of  BlUis  that  haTS 
this  Size  of  Feed. 


The  sizes  fed  to  hydraulic  classifiers  in  the  mills  are  given  in  Table  213. 
As  shown  in  Table  213^  the  size  of  the  maximum  grain  in  the  feed  material 
ranges  from  5  mm^  down  to  0.635  mm.  That  in  the  final  overflow  ranges  per- 
haps from  0.50  mm.  down  to  0.25  mm.  (see  §352).  Linkenbach  recommends 
1.5  mm.  as  the  best  maximum  grain  to  feed  to  hydraulic  classifiers  and  0.25 
mm.  as  the  best  maximum  size  of  grain  in  the  overflow.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  coarser  limit  of  classifier  work,  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  286. 

The  following  are  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  hydraulic  classifier,  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  designing  or  studying  this  form  of  apparatus:  (1) 
It  should,  in  mill  phrase,  "be  able  to  stand  up^'  and  do  good  work  with  little 
care.  (2)  The  rising  current  in  the  sorting  column  should  rise  with  uniform 
velocity  over  all  parts  of  any  given  horizontal  section.  (3)  It  should  require 
little  mill  height.  (4)  It  should  be  capable  of  easy  and  positive  adjustment. 
(5)  It  should  not  require  an  excess  of  water  which  may  dilute  the  pulp  too 
much.     (6)  It  should  be  capable  of  being  fed  and  discharged  continuously. 


I.  The  Trough  or  Shallow  Pocket  Hydraulic  Classifiers. 

§  298. — ^These  have  a  nearly  horizontal  carrying  current  which  is  retarded 
momentarily  over  any  given  sorting  column  just  long  enough  to  allow  the  proper 
sands  to  drop  out,  and  then  is  passed  on  to  the  next.  In  order  to  get  thiB 
moment  of  retardation,  shallow  pockets  built  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  may 
be  used,  or  small  dams  or  rifiles  may  be  placed  just  beyond  the  sorting  columns, 
or  a  combination  of  deflectors  over,  and  dams  beyond  the  sorting  columns,  or 
finally,  the  classifier  may  be  set  so  nearly  horizontal  that  a  layer  oi  sand  collects 
upon  the  bottom  in  which  shallow  pockets  form  over  the  sorting  columns. 

These  are  adapted  for  the  classification  of  coarser  sizes  of  sands.  They  all 
have  more  or  less  the  quality  of  allowing  any  one  spigot  to  be  plugged  a  few 
minutes,  for  example  while  a  jig  is  being  skimmed.  In  this  case  the  product 
which  should  issue  from  the  plugged  spigot  is  carried  on  to  the  next  without 
causing  the  mill  work  to  suffer  serious  derangement.  The  various  forms  will 
be  taken  up  and  described  in  detail. 
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§299.  The  Lake  Superior  Hog  Trough  Classifier — Old  Form. — (For 
new  form  see  Figs.  236a-236c.) — This  is  a  trough  hydraulic  classifier  consist- 
ing of  two  V  troughs,  a  smaller  within  a  larger,  with  surfaces  parallel  and  tops 
on  the  same  level.  The  carrying  current  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  inner  V 
trough  which  has  a  slight  slope  for  that  purpose.  The  space  between  the  two 
troughs  is  used  as  a  pressure  box  and  is  usually  divided  by  cross  partitions,  so 
that  the  hydraulic  water  and  therefore  the  pressure  in  the  pressure  box  for  each 
of  the  spigots  is  kept  independent  from  that  of  all  the  others.  The  upper  end 
of  both  troughs  is  headed  up  water  tight,  as  is  also  the  lower  end  of  the  pressure 
box.  The  hydraulic  water  flows  from  a  pipe  with  a  regulating  valve  into  the 
open  top  of  the  pressure  box.  The  several  sorting  columns  consist  of  longi- 
tudinal slots  cut  in  the  bottom  of  the  inner  trough.  These  are  usually  ^  inch 
wide  and  increase  in  length  toward  the  tail  end  of  the  classifier.  The  spigot 
pipes  and  plugs  are  placed  adjacent  to  the  slots  at  one  side  of  the  apex  of  the 
outer  V  and  discharge  their  products  directly  upon  the  feeding  aprons  of  the 
jigs.  This  classifier  often  has  a  receiving  box  at  the  upper  end  to  take  the  wear 
of  the  feed  sand  and  deliver  the  stream  quietly  to  its  first  pocket. 

This  classifier  has  been  used  for  treating  sand  from  steam  stamps  which  has 
been  through  round  holes  iV  inch  in  diameter.  This  classifier  has  a  serious 
defect  in  that  it  is  not  a  positive  apparatus.  The  increase  of  hydraulic  water 
does  not  increase  proportionally,  and  instantly,  the  pressure  in  the  pressure  box, 
but  does  so  gradually.  After  adjusting  the  water  one  must  wait  to  ascertain 
the  eflPect  of  it.  Also,  if  much  water  is  used  on  the  first  hydraulic,  the  sand  is 
liable  to  bank  over  the  first  sorting  column  until  the  head  has  increased  in  the 
pressure  box  enough  to  burst  through  and  send  material  to  the  second  slot, 
where  it  does  not  belong,  thereby  deranging  the  work.  This  inability  to  con- 
trol hydraulic  water  tends  to  send  down  fine  stuff  into  the  earlier  spigots  and 
may  even  send  coarse  to  the  overflow.  This  classifier  uses  more  water  than  the 
positive  forms.  The  details  of  it  in  the  mills,  as  obtained  by  the  author^  are 
given  in  Table  214. 

TABLE   214. — ^details   OF   LAKE   SUPERIOR   CLASSIFIER. 
Abbreviations— Deg.sdegrees;  Ftsfeet;  GaLsgallons;  lD.=lDchefl;  Min.=minute;  No.snttmber. 


(a)  Steam  stamp  stuff  4.76  mm.  to  0.  (b)  Spigots  to  Jigs:  overflow  to  slime  tables  by  imwaterer.  (c)  Lake 
Saperior  practice  from  Rolker*^.  (d)  There  are  two  hydraulic  pipes,  one  for  No.  1  spigot,  and  one  for  Nos.  8, 
8  and  4  spigots.  («)  Spigots  to  jigs;  overflow  to  slime  tabl& 


The  sand  treated  and  the  water  used  in  Mills  45  and  46,  as  given  by  H.  S. 
Munroe,^*  are  shown  in  Tables  215  and  216  respectively.  The  ratio  of  the 
volume  of  water  to  the  volume  of  sand  has  been  calculated  by  assuming  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  ore  to  be  3. 
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TABLE   215. — PRODUCTS   OF   LAKE   SUPERIOR   CLASSIFIER   IN   MILL   45. 


SoUd  Material 

DeliTered  per 

94  Hours. 

Per  Cent.  Each 
is  of  Total. 

Water  DeliTered 

with  Sand  per 

94  Hours. 

Ratio  of  Volume 

of  Water  to 
Volume  of  Sand. 

First  spigot 

84,560 
11,804 
0,964 
45,090 

85.1 
11.6 
7.1 
40.8 

Cubic  Feet. 
9,198.8 
9,990.0 
1,819.8 

11.5 

Beoond  SDieot. •.*.... 

80.8 

Tliird  SDUBrot 

86.9 

OverfloWf.*  •  •     •••••••.••...* 

Total 

(a)  98,644 

100.0 

(a)  This  was  the  capacity  of  the  classifier  in  1880.    It  has  since  beeo  greatly  increased. 


FIG.   23ia. — ^PLAN   OF  RICHARDS-COOOIN   HYDRAULIC   CLASSIFIER. 

'4 1^ -+-H 


FIG.  2346. — LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  ON  LINE  ob. 


FIG.     234c. — SECTION     ON  FIG.  234d. — SECTION  ON 

UNB   mn.  LINE   VW. 

TABLE   216. — PRODUCTS   OF   LAKE   SUPERIOR   CLASSIFIER   IN    MILL    46. 


SoUd  Material 

DeliTered  per 

94  Hours. 

Per  Cent.  Each 
is  of  Total. 

Water  Delivered 

with  Sand  per 

94  Hours. 

Ratio  of  Volume 

of  Water  to 
Volume  of  Sand. 

Pounds. 
81,900 
98,980 
15,708 
9,719 
00,569 

98.4 
17.4 
11.8 
9.0 
46.4 

Cubic  Feet. 
9,098.0 
1,940.8 
1,890.0: 
804.0 
18,004.0 

19.9 

Second  roigot 

10.0 

Third  spigot 

15.8 

Fourth  Rotcot 

80.7 

Overflow.!^/. ..........: ; ;.;;;: 

67  7 

Total 

1811,619 

100.0 

§300.  RiciiARDS-CoGGiN,  OR  Calumet  CLASSIFIER. — (See  Figs.  234a-234r/.) 
. — ^This  is  a  sloping  trough,  gradually  widening  in  its  length,  in  the  bottom  of 
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which  at  intervals,  are  placed  pockets  B,  generally  four  in  number,  .near  the 
bottom  of  which  the  ore  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  hydraulic  water.  For 
each  pocket  the  hydraulic  pipe  C  and  spigot  pipe  D  are  both  horizontal  and 
their  axes  are  in  the  same  line.  By  decreasing  or  increasing  the  hydraulic 
water,  respectively,  as  much  or  as  little  of  the  sand  as  is  desired  will  be  dis- 
charged. In  fact  the  spigot  cuts  a  core  from  the  center  of  the  hydraulic  stream, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  form  an  upward  current  in  the  pocket.  The  greater 
the  amount  of  the  hydraulic  water,  the  less  will  be  the  quantity  and  the  heavier 
the  quality  of  the  sand  which  is  able  to  penetrate  the  walls  of  this  current  and 
go  out  of  the  spigot. 

As  used  at  Mill  44,  the  classifier  is  made  of  l^-inch  planks  and  is  14  feet,, 
10  inches  long,  8  inches  wide  at  the  feed  end,  widening  to  1^  inches  at  the  tail 
end.  Its  sides  are  llf  inches  high  at  the  feed  end  diminishing  to  8^  inches  at 
the  middle  of  the  second  pocket  and  continuing  8^  inches  to  the  tail.  It  has 
four  pockets.  The  length  of  these  are  respectively  24,  24,  21^  and  20  inches; 
the  depths  are  all  11^  inches;  the  length  of  the  bottoms  are  15,  15,  13  and  12 
inches.  The  sides  of  the  pockets  and  of  the  trough  are  all  vertical.  The  dis- 
tances between  the  pockets  are  24^,  28J  and  25  inches.  These  distances  are, 
however,  simply  a  matter  of  convenience  to  suit  the  position  of  the  jigs.  The 
receiving  space  E  is  about  3  feet  3  inches  long  to  give  time  for  the  particles  to 
arrange  themselves.  The  total  length  is  18  feet,  including  9^  inches  for  the 
overflo^  spout  F  at  the  end.  The  hydraulic  pipes  are  IJ,  IJ,  1,  and  1  inch  in 
diameter  and  formerly  entered  through  a  stuffing  box  Q  on  one  side,  allowing 
adjustment  toward  and  away  from  the  spigot.  The  best  position  having  been 
found  by  experiment,  elbows  are  now  used  instead  of  stuffing  boxes.  It  was 
found  that  the  hydraulic  C  used  too  much  water  in  the  first  two  pockets.  To 
correct  this,  the  size  of  the  opening  is  reduced  to  i  inch  by  a  perforated  wooden 
plug  which  works  well.  Spigots  of  the  ordinary  pipe  and  plug  form  are  used. 
At  one  time  f ,  |,  \  and  i  inch  diameter  for  the  four,  were  used.  Later,  i,  i, 
I  and  f  inch  diameter  of  spigot  pipes  for  the  four  were  found  satisfactory.  The 
plugs  are  in  all  cases  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  spaces  between  the  hydraulic 
and  the  spigot  pipes  are  respectively  2^,  2^,  3  and  3  inches  for  the  four.  The 
effect  of  increasing  the  distance  is  to  let  more  sand  discharge,  of  diminishing  it 
is  to  make  the  sorting  more  perfect  even  to  the  point  where  it  ceases  to  be 
economical.  The  centers  of  the  hydraldic  and  spigot  pipes  are  If  inches  above 
the  bottom.  Adjustable  shields  H  of  cast  iron  are  attached  to  the  walls  just 
over  the  spigots  to  break  the  upward  current  and  to  distribute' it  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pocket  so  as  to  loosen  up  the  sand.  The  shields  of  the  first  and 
second  pockets  are  flat  and  are  6  inches  wide  and  extend  2 J  inches  from  the 
wall.  Those  of  the  third  and  fourth  are  arched  with  3^  inches  span,  and  3^ 
inches  height  extending  3^  inches  from  the  wall.  The  crown  of  the  arch  is  ex- 
tended If  inches  further  and  is  IJ  inches  wide. 

Sometimes  deflectors  extending  across  the  width  of  the  trough,  are  used  to 
force  the  carrying  current  down  into  the  pockets  and  help  to  keep  the  sand 
loose.  In  Mill  26  this  deflector  extends  to  within  6  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the 
pocket  and  is  3  inches  beyond  the  edge  of  the  pocket. 

This  classifier  is  used  for  treating  steam  stamp  stuff  crushed  through  a  screen 
punched  with  ^-inch  (4.76-mm.)  round  holes,  or  for  the  undersize  of  the 
last  trommel  (see  Table  217).  For  the  former  it  treats  60  to  65  tons  in  24 
hours,  using  700  to  800  gallons  of  hydraulic  water  per  ton  of  ore,  and  yielding 
approximately:  No.  1  spigot  (f-inch  diameter),  20  tons,  coarse-heavy;  No.  2 
spigot  (f-inch  diameter),  12  tons,  coarse-light;  No.  3  spigot  (|-inch  diameter), 
8  tons,  medium;  No.  4  spigot  (^-inch  diameter),  5  tons,  fine;  overflow,  15  tons, 
slimes.    Its  dimensions,  as  found  in  the  mills,  are  shown  in  Table  217, 
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This  is  a  positive  classifier  which  responds  instantly  to  the  hydraulic  water. 
It  was  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  Lake  Superior  hog  trough  classifier 
and  was  the  first  positive  trough  classifier  used  in  this  country.  It  also  has  the 
advantage  that  the  water  from  the  spigot  is  discharged  under  little  head,  and 
tiie  classifier  uses  very  little  mill  height. 


TABLE    217. — RICHARD8-C0GGIK    HYDRAULIC    CLASSIFIER. 

Abbreviatioiia.— dtet  taiik.sdJ8trnrating  tank;  Ft=foet;  Heb.  pr.=Heberll  mill  product;  Iii.BinchM; 
mm.=milllmetera;  No.=number;  Ov.soverflow;  si.  t.=slixne  table;  Sp.=spigot8;  Stm.  8tp.s8team  stamp; 
tj'.strommel;  UiL-sunderalaeof;  Tao.svannera;  w.  cmt=whoIe  current  box. 


Length  of  Pocket. 


At  Top. 


At 
Bottom. 


Ill 

^  uCQ 


H 
§1 


H 


Ft. 


In. 


In. 


In. 


In. 
15 


In. 
8 


IM 


10 

10 
10 
9   10 


(c)10 
(c)10 


(d)6 


ri4 

101 

14 

10 

18 

10 

18 

10 

Us 

10  J 

(/) 


(/) 


19 


M 
M 


18 


10 


nji| 


ii« 


m 

to 
8J4 


90 
to 
94 


19  I 
to  V 
15      f 


In. 

1 


4 
5 
6 

f 


In. 
H 


Id. 
(a) 


(6) 


ie) 


(«) 


'4 
'4 


s 


Un.  No.  6 
tr.,  0.0 
mm.  too. 

Un.  No.  9 

tr.,  8 
mm.  too. 

Un.  No.  4 
tr.,  9 
anLtoO. 

Un.  No.  4 
tr.,  8 
im.toO. 
Uo.  No.  5 
tr.,  fU 
ami.  to  Q. 


8p.  to 
JJg».  Ov. 
to  Tan. 

Sp.to  iigfl 

1  w.  cmt 
claadfler. 


Tons 


(  Stm.  stp. 
»,  4.TO 


<  stuff, 


H^yiH 


mm.  too. 

Heb.  pr.. 

9.6  mm. 

too. 


8p.to  jtgs 
Oy.toBl.t. 
by  No.  1 
disc  tank. 

8l.  t. 
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(a)  Cock  on  1^-inoh  pipe.    ih\  Six  inches  long,  5  faiches  wide,  8  inches  above  bottom,    (c)  To  spigot,   (d) 
Depth  of  layer  of  water  and  sand  is  4fi  inches,  (ej  One  and  one  quarter  inches  wide.    (/)  Same  as  preoeding. 


§301.  The  Evans  Classifier. — This  is  a  trough  classifier.  At  Mill  38 
(see  Figs.  235a-235c)  it  is  15  feet  11  inches  long  with  flaring  sides.  At  the 
head  end  it  is  13  inches  wide  at  the  top,  9  inches  at  the  bottom  and  16  inches 
deep;  at  the  tail  end,  16^  inches  wide  at  the  top^,  13  inches  at  the  bottom  and 
13  inches  deep.  The  slope  is  1**  20',  or  about  \  inch  (0.278  exactly)  per  foot. 
For  the  sorting  columns  it  has  four  round  holes  A  4  inches  in  diameter^  and 
standing  vertically  in  these  holes  are  the  hydraulic  pipes  B  bringing  the  water 
from  above.  Upon  these  pipes  are  sleeves  C  held  at  the  desired  height  by  thumb 
screws  D,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves  are  circular  horizontal  discs  E  4^ 
inches  in  diameter.  By  elevating  or  depressing  these  discs  the  area  of  the 
annular  opening  which  forms  the  sorting  column  can  be  varied  at  will.  The 
quantity  of  hydraulic  water  also  can  be  varied  by  a  valve  F.  Beneath  each 
hole  is  a  pressure  box  0  of  cylindrical  shape,  4  inches  in  diameter  and  9|  inches 
deep.  In  the  side  of  each  pressure  box,  3J  inches  above  the  bottom,  is  a  round 
hole  H  1^  inches  in  diameter  for  the  spigot  plug.  At  distances  of  6,  7,  8  and 
16  inches  respectively,  beyond  the  center  of  each  sorting  column  are  cross  dams 
^  4,  6,  6  and  10  inches  high  respectively.  There  is  also  a  cross  dam  L  3  inches 
high,  8^  inches  before  the  first  sorting  column,  which  makes  a  dead  box  to 
deliver  the  feed  quietly.  The  sand  running  throujjh  thi«»  '  ^  fills  all  the 
spaces  up  to  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  dams  ^  nks  leav- 
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ing  basin-shaped  pockets  around  each  hole  in  which  the  separation  takes  place. 
The  slope  may  be  varied  either  by  tilting  the  whole  classifier  or  by  altering  the 
height  of  the  dams  so  as  to  increase  or  decrease  the  slope  as  desired.  For  uses 
and  dimensions  as  found  in  the  mills,  see  Table  218. 

The  capacity  at  the  Atlantic  mill  of  a  classifier  of  presumably  about  the  same 
size  as  those  in  the  table,  was  66  tons  per  24  hours,  treating  steam  stamp  stuff 
passing  through  4.76-mm.  round  hole.  The  quality  of  its  work  was  found  at 
Mill  40  to  be  practically  the  same  as  that  shown  by  the  sizing  test  of  the  Carkeek 
classifier  (see  §  315).  Sizing  tests  of  the  products  of  the  No.  1  hydraulic  classi- 
fier of  Mill  38  are  given  in  Table  256. 
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-EVANS  HTDRAULIO  CLASSIFIEB 
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FIG.   236a. — PLAN   OF  ANACONDA   HYDRAULIC   CLASSIFIEB. 


FIG.   2366. — LONGITUDINAL  SECTION. 


FIG.  236^. — CROSS  SECTION. 

§  302.  The  Anaconda  Classifier  (see  Figs.  236a-236c),  ip  a  later  improved 
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form  of  the  Lake  Superior  classifier  (see  §299).  The  construction  is  in  all 
respects  the  same  as  the  latter  except  that  the  space  A  between  the  outer  and 
inner  V  troughs  is  blocked  up  air  tight  at  the  top^  by  a  strip  of  plank  B  held  by 
horizontal  bolts.  The  effect  of  this  change  is  to  use  the  confined  air  as  a  cushion 
and  to  make  the  classifier  much  more  nearly  a  positive  classifier  tlum  is  the  old 
Lake  Superior  form. 

Table  219  gives  the  practice  in  the  mills.  There  are  a  few  variations  which 
should  be  noted:  In  Mills  33^  36^  42^  43  and  46  the  slots  are  all  longitudinal, 
and  the  trough  has  no  obstructions  in  it.  In  Mills  39  and  41  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  is  flat  and  somewhat  wide,  the  slots  run  across  the  bottom,  and  beyond 
the  slot  is  a  dam  or  rifi3e.  In  Mill  39  the  bottom  of  the  trough  is  3  inches 
thick;  the  dam  between  the  two  slots  is  10  inches  high  and  that  at  the  lower  end 
is  9  inches  high.  The  dams  of  Mill  41  are  much  lower.  In  Mill  39  the  planks 
of  the  outer  V  are  held  together  by  wooden  buckstaves  1^  inches  thick  and  about 
7  inches  wide.  Used  as  No.  1  classifier  in  Mill  46  the  capacity  is  58  tons  in  24 
hours. 

TABLE  219. — ^ANACONDA  HYDRAULIC  CLASSIFIBB. 

AbbreviatioDB.— Ftsfeet;  hyd.shjrdrauUo;  In.sinches;  J.  H.=]ig  hutches;  Na=niimber;  Ow.s 
flow  of;  tr.= trommel;  Un.  =under8ize  of . 
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(a)  Nos.  8  and  4  classiflers  of  this  mill  do  practically  the  same  work  as  No.  1,  and  are  similnr  to  it  eoroept 
that  tney  have  but  four  spigots  each.  (6)  Hiu  classifier  is  made  in  three  divisions  and  lias  altogether  six  slots 
and  eleven  spigots,  (e)  4  inches  at  bottom,  (d)  6  inches  at  bottom.  («) 96  inches  at  head,  10  at  Uil.  </)  About 
W.  (g)  Trian^e  and  gate,  (h)  Spigots  to  jigs;  overflow  to  No.  1  surface  current  box  classifier.  (0  Nos.  1 
and  9  spigots  to  Jijgs;  No.  8  spigot  and  overflow  to  No.  1  surface  current  box  classifier.  {J)  Spigots  to  jigs; 
overflow  to  No.  9  hydraulic  dasRifler.  (fe)  Spigots  to  jigs;  overflow  to  No.  1  whole  current  box  classifier.  (0 
Spigots  to  jigs;  overflow  to  No.  1  whole  current  box  classifier  by  No.  1  unwaterer.  (m)  Spigots  to  jigs;  over- 
flow to  Blime  tables  by  No.  1  distributing  tank. 


C.  W.  Qoodale,'^  in  discussing  the  losses  in  jig  tailings,  has  given  some  sizing 
tests  showing  the  imperfections  of  the  classifier  work  (see  §462). 
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§  303.  Tub  Tamakack  Ciassifier.— This  is  a  hydraulic  classifier  with  ver- 
tical or  flaring  sides,  with  flat  bottom,  with  pressure  boxes  below  and  with  slots 
running  across  the  bottom  which  are  of  special  construction,  so  that  they  can 
be  varied  in  width. 

Table  220  gives  the  practice  in  the  mills.  Special  notice  should  be  taken  of 
the  slots  and  the  hydraulic  pipes.  In  Mills  46  and  48  (see  Figs.  237a  and 
2Zlh),  there  is  a  rectangular  hole  A  several  inches  wide,  running  across  the 


FIG.      237a. — PART     OF     LONGITUDINAL 
SECTION  OF  TAMARACK  CLASSIFIER. 


FIG.  2376. — CROSS  SECTION. 


whole  width  of  the  classifier.  Covering  this  hole  is  a  plate  B  12  inches  long, 
10  inches  wide  and  i  inch  thick.  It  is  so  hinged  at  the  down  hill  side  of  the 
hole  that  when  it  is  slightly  raised,  it  presents  an  adjustable  slot  facing  the 
coming  stream  and  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  classifier.  It  is  adjusted 
by  a  vertical  rod  C  with  a  nut  D  which  suspends  it  from  a  cross  bar  E,  In 
Afill  47  the  hole  is  7X4  inches  and  the  hinged  plate  is  replaced  by  two  plates, 
permanently  fastened  to  the  bottom,  leaving  a  fixed  slot  between  them. 

TABLE   220. — DETAILS   OF   TAMARACK   HYDRAULIC    CLASSIFIER. 
Abbreviations.— Ft. = feet;  In.  finches;  mm. = millimeters;  Stm.  8tmp.=8team  stamp. 
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(a)  In  a  1^-inch  plug,    (b)  Spigoto  to  jigs;  overflow  to  slime  tables  by  No.  1  distributing  tank. 

In  Mills  46  and  48,  in  order  to  slacken  the  current  and  distribute  the  pres- 
sure equally  in  the  pressure  box  F,  the  hydraulic  water  is  brought  in  through 
stand  pipes  0  3  inches  in  diameter  with  easy  elbows  and  open  tops,  which  extend 
above  the  top  of  the  classifier.  The  hydraulic  water  is  fed  into  the  top  of 
these  stand  pipes  by  hydraulic  pipes  H  and  is  regulated  by  valves.  The  heights 
of  the  stand  pipes  above  the  spigots  and  the  size  of  thie  hydraulic  pipes  are 
given  in  Table  221. 
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TABLE   221.- 


-HEIOHT   OF   STAND   PIPES   AND   DIAMETER   OF  .HYDRAULIC   PIPES  0» 
TAMARACK   CLASSIFIER   IN    MILLS   46    AND   48. 


No.  of  Spieot  in 

a  Four-spigot 

Claasifler. 

No.  of  Spigot  in 
a  Six-spigot 

Height  of  Stand 

Pipe  above  Spigot. 

Feet.      Inches. 

Diameter  of 

HydrauUc  Pipe. 

Inches. 

1  and  8 

1  and  8 
8  and  4 
6  and  6 

2          4 

8          0 
8          0 

i» 

Sand  4 

The  amount  of  hydraulic  water  and  sand  for  the  classifier  in  Mill  48  when 
treating  72  tons  of  ore  with  93,600  gallons  feed  water  in  24  hours,  is  shown  in 
Table  222. 

TABLE  222. — TAMARACK  CLASSIFIER  IN  MILL  48. 


Hydraulic  Water  Used 
per  84  Hours. 

Amount  of  Dry  Prod- 
84  Hours. 

First  spigot 

Gallons. 

7,999^ 
M16 

Tons. 
80 
16 
10 
6 
80 

Third  sp^^t 

Fourth  spigot 

Overflow 

§304.  The  Dalton  Classifier.— (See  Figs.  238a-238c.)— This  is  a  trough 
classifier  and  is  used  in  Mill  37  as  Nos.  1  and  2  hydraulic  classifiers.    It  has 


FIG.  238a. — PLAN  OF  THE  DALTON  CLASSIFIER. 


^    V 

FIG.    2386. — LONGITUDINAL    SECTION. 


FIG.  238c. — 
CROSS  SEC- 
TION. 


slots  A  for  its  three  sorting  columns,  which  run  across  the  trough  and  are 
respectively  6X1  inch,  6Xf  inch  and  6XJ  inch  in  section.  The  figure  shows 
only  three  sorting  columns,  but  as  now  used  in  the  mill  there  are  four.  The 
height  of  column  of  uniform  sectional  area  is  If  inches  only,  but  these  columns 
are  extended  upward  in  a  wedge  form,  widening  at  an  angle  of  25°  to  a  height 
of  75  inches.  To  prevent  a  troublesome  bank  forming  in  this  pocket  the  open- 
ing at  the  top  is  narrowed  to  2  inches  wide  by  a  piece  of  plate  iron  B  which  also 
furnishes  a  little  dam  for  holding  back  the  sand  from  passing  too  rapidly  over 
any  given  pocket.  The  width  of  each  of  the  slots  is  adjustable  by  using  a  cast- 
iron  block  C  for  one  side  of  the  opening.  The  figure  shows  this  block  only  on 
the  first  slot.  This  block  can  be  moved  toward  or  away  from  the  other  side  by 
lever  D  and  screw  E,  giving  the  slot  the  width  desired.  Below  the  slots  are 
the  pressure  boxes  F,  in  the  sides  of  which  are  the  hydraulic  and  spigot  pipes. 
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In  Mill  ^7  the  No.  1  dassifier  treats  the  unwatered  undersize  of  No.  6  trom- 
mel with  4-mm.  round  hole,  and  No.  2  classifier  treats  the  undersize  of  No.  7 
trommel  3-mm.  round  hole.  Both  deliver  their  four  spigot  products  to  jigs 
and  their  overflows  to  box  classifiers. 

§  305.  The  Yeatman  Classifieb.— (See  Figs.  239t^-239c.)— This  is  a  trough 


wo.  239a. — ^LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  OP  THE  YEATMAN 
CLASSIFIEB. 
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FIG.     239c.— 

GROSS     SEC- 
TION. 


FIG.  2396. — ^PLAN. 

classifier  with  adjustable  slots  running  across  the  bottom.  The  width  of  the 
slots  is  varied  by  a  bevelled  gate  A  which  is  elevated  and  depressed  by  rod  B, 
thumb  screw  C  and  cross-bar  D,  The  sizes  of  the  slots  are  about  8X|  inch 
and  9X|  inch  and  the  height  of  the  sorting  column  is  about  2  inches.  The 
gates  being  somewhat  elevated,  serve  as  dams  to  prevent  grains  passing  by  the 
pockets  too  rapidly.    Additional  dams  E  are  put  in  between  the  pockets  to  still 


PIG.  240a. — NO.  1  HYDRAULIC  CLASSIFIER  AT  MILL  22. 


PIG.     240c. — 

CROSS     SEC- 
TION. 


PIG.    2405. — ^PLAN. 


further  accomplish  this  result.  The  hydraulic  water  comes  in  through  the 
stand  pipe  F  under  about  2-feet  head. 

In  Mill  15,  No.  1  hydraulic  classifier  of  this  pattern  treats  the  undersize  of 
No.  8  trommel,  2.3-mm.  round  hole,  and  sends  spigot  products  to  jigs  and  over- 
flow to  No.  1  surface  current  box  classifier. 

Mill  22  No.  1  hydraulic  classifier  (see  Figs.  240a-240c),  is  a  modification  of 
the  Yeatman  classifier  in  which  the  'nmssure  box  is  hopper  shaped  and  the  two 
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end  walls  of  it  are  double  walls  with  a  space  between,  in  which  the  hydraulic 
water  rises.  The  heavy  sand  falls  into  the  inner  hopper  A  and  passes  out 
through  two  end  spigots  BB,  two  side  spigots  CG,  or  out  of  all  four.  These 
spigots  have  plugs  and  nipples  in  them.  This  device  prevents  sand  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hydraulic  pipe  D.  The  classifier  treats  the  undersize  of  No.  3 
trommel  with  3-nmi.  round  holes,  and  delivers  products  of  the  spigots  to  jigs 
and  overflow  to  No.  1  surface  current  box  classifier.  Sizing  tests  of  the  products 
of  this  classifier  are  given  in  Table  253. 

§  306.  Other  Hopper-Shaped  Shallow  Pocket  Classifiers. — In  Mill  17, 
hopper-shaped  shallow  pocket  classifiers  are  used.  No.  1  classifier  has  one  hop- 
per-shaped pocket  (see  Figs.  241a,  241&).  This  is  fed  with  the  undersize  of 
No.  4  trommel  2  mm.  in  (Sameter.  The  spigot  product  goes  to  a  jig,  the  over- 
flow to  No.  2  hydraulic  classifier.    No.  2  hydraulic  classifier  has  two  hoppers. 


IHydnaUc 
pipe 

FIG.  241a.  FIG.  2416 

FIG.  241a. — LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  OF  NO.  1 
HYDRAULIC  CLASSIFIER  IN  MILL  17.  FIG. 
2416. — ^PLAN. 


FIG.  242a. 


FIG.  242c. 


n^^i^^ 


FIG.   243. — SECTION  OF  THE 
FERRARIS  CLASSIFIER. 


FIG.  2426. 
FIG.     242a. — LONGITUDINAL     SECTION     OF     NO.     2 
HYDRAULIC     CLASSIFIER    IN    MILL     17.       FIG. 

2426. — PLAN.     FIG.  242c. — section  AB, 
One  is  square,  the  other  oblong,  the  latter  having  a  slot  for  its  sorting  column 
(see  Figs.  242a-242c).    It  is  fed  by  overflow  of  No.  1  hydraulic  classifier.    The 
spigots  and  overflow  all  go  to  jigs. 

The  No.  2  hydraulic  classifiers  of  Mill  48  are  shallow  pockets  with  sides 
drawing  together  and  a  T  and  plug  discharge  below,  placed  in  the  aprons  feed- 
ing the  No.  1  jigs.  The  material  which  this  treats  is  the  first  spigot  product  of 
No.  1  hydraulic  classifier  (4.76  mm.  maximum  size),  and  the  hydraulic  is  so 
regulated  as  to  draw  from  the  spigot  a  highly  concentrated  copper  product  and 
thereby  lighten  the  work  of  the  No.  1  jigs. 

§307.  The  Ferraris  Classifier  is  used  at  Monteponi,  Sardinia.  It  con- 
sists of  a  pipe  96'  mm.  inside  diameter,  22  meters  long.  The  first  3  meters  of 
length  bends  by  a  gentle  curve  from  vertical  to  horizontal  with  a  fall  of  about 
1.6  m.  The  remainder  is  horizontal  and  straight.  Lateral  bends  would  make 
eddies  which  would  interfere  with  the  working.  At  intervals,  suitable  for  the 
jigs  and  tables,  the  sorting  columns  (see  Fig.  243),  are  placed,  taking  care  not 
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to  put  any  two  loo  close  to  each  other,  1.2  m.  center  to  center  being  the  least 
distance  shown.  The  sorting  column  consists  of  a  vertical  cylinder  A  flaring 
at  top  and  bottom,  a  removable  spigot  B  having  its  hole  tapering  toward  the 
bottom,  with  hydraulic  water  fed  into  the  annular  space  C  around  the  sorting 
column  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  pulp  by  an  annular  opening  below. 
It  is  fed  with  the  undersize  of  a  5-mm.  screen  and  delivers  eight  spigot  products 
to  six  jigs  and  two  bump  tables,  the  overflow  going  to  a  settling  tank  outside 
the  mill.  It  receives  240  liters  of  pulp  per  minute,  containing  not  over  17.5% 
of  solid  material  which  is  the  maximum  per  cent,  the  tube  will  carry  without 
choking.  The  first  pocket  uses  60  liters  hydraulic  water  per  minute,  of  which 
40  go  down  and  out,  while  20  rise,  lifting  grains  of  2  mm.  diameter.  The 
last  pocket  uses  15  liters  hydraulic  water,  of  which  12  go  down  and  3  go  up, 
lifting  grains  of  0.1  mm.  diameter.  The  others  are  graded  between  the  two. 
The  spigots  range  from  16  mm.  diameter  for  the  first  products  to  8  mm.  diame- 
ter for  the  last.  The  total  hydraulic  water  is  300  liters  per  minute.  The  advan- 
tages claimed  are  compactness  and  the  ease  and  small  cost  of  replacing  the 
wearing  parts. 

§308.  The  Bichards  Shallow  Pocket  Htdraulic  Classifier,  designed 
by  the  author,  consists  of  a  rectangular  trough  e  (see  Figs.  244a-244c),  with 
pockets  h  in  the  bottom  and  adjustable  gates  c  dipping  into  them  to  check  the 
heavier  grains  over  each  sorting  column  d  in  series.  The  sorting  columns  con- 
sist of  vertical  iron  pipes  d  of  a  height  sufficient  for  clean  work — ^about  three 
times  their  diameter.  Screwed  to  these  pipes  are  vortex  fittings  f,  giving  a 
whirling  motion  to  the  hydraulic  water  admitted  at  h,  and  pipe  and  plug  spigots 
g,  to  discharge  the  products.  These  hydraulic  appliances,  shown  in  section  in 
Figs.  244d  and  2446^  require  fins  w  and  x  to  arrest  the  whirling  motion  below 
the  vortex  f  and  at  the  top  of  the  pipes  d,  respectively.  The  top  fins  x  are 
needed  only  when  sorting  fine  grains. 

The  sorting  columns  d,  are  furnished  with  rotation  to  give  helical  paths  to 
the  ascending  water  currents,  which  abolish  any  tendency  toward  downward 
currents  at  one  side,  carrying  light  grains  into  the  spigot  product  or  strong 
upward  currents  on  the  other  side,  lifting  over  grains  which  should  be  allowed 
to  settle.  If  any  difficulty  is  found  from  too  light  grains  descending  in  the  idle 
center  of  d,  the  difficulty  is  overcome  by  suspending  a  core  in  this  space.  Other- 
wise the  core  is  not  used.  The  diameter  of  the  sorting  column  must  be  large 
enough  to  let  the  grains,  destined  for  the  spigot,  pass  down  without  having  too 
large  a  percentage  of  sand  over  water  in  the  colimin  at  any  given  time. 

Since  data  upon  the  complete  study  of  the  action  of  classifiers  used  in  the 
mills  are  not  at  hand  at  this  writing,  the  author  will  enter  at  some  length  upon 
computations  in  regard  to  this  classifier.  The  laws  and  proportions  deduced 
will  be,  in  the  main,  true  of  all  classifiers.  The  quantities  and  sizes  are  true  to 
the  best  of  the  author's  belief,  although  they  have  not  been  proved  by  .experiment 
in  all  cases. 

The  basis  on  which  the  computations  are  made  is:  (1)  That  an  ore  of  3.00 
specific  gravity  with  a  gangue  of'  quartz,  specific  gravil^  2.64,  is  being  treated ; 
for  example,  an  ore  carrying  74.6%  of  quartz  and  25.5%  of  pyrite,  specific 
gravity  5.0,  would  have  a  specific  gravity  of  3.00;  (2)  that  one  volume  of  sand 
will  everywhere  need  at  least  ten  volumes  of  water  to  carry  it  in  the  trough,  in 
the  sorting  columns  and  in  the  spigots,  this  figure  being  based  on  the  ratio  shown 
by  Munroe  in  Tables  215  and  216  of  Lake  Superior  hog  trough  classifier;  (3) 
that  sufficiently  universal  for  adoption  are  McDermott's  figures  on  the  capacity 
and  yield  in  tons,  of  a  Calumet  classifier,  treating  material  that  has  passed 
through  a  ^Vi^ch  (4.765-mm.)  diameter  round  hole,  at  the  rate  of  60  tons  in 
24  hours,  and  having  an  overfiow  with  0.01  inch  (0.254  mm.)  maximum  diame- 
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ter  of  grain,  and  spigot  products  ranging  in  geometrical  progression  as  to  diame- 
ters between  these  values,  and  yielding  20  tons,  12  tons,  8  tons  and  5  tons  respec- 
tively, for  the  four  spigot  products  and  15  tons  for  the  overflow;  (4)  that  an 
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area  of  4.783  square  inches  or  3,087  sq.  mm.  (inside  section  of  a  2J-inch  pipe), 
is  sufficient  for  all  the  four  sorting  columns  of  the  average  vertical  current  classi- 
fier used  in  the  mills  to  treat  the  above  amount.  This  last  figure  is  based  upon : 
Mill  39,  No.  1  sorting  column,  4X^  inch  or  2  square  inches;  Mill  40,  No.  1 
sorting  column,  4XJ  inch  or  3  square  inches;  Mill  42,  No.  1  sorting  column, 
4X1 J  inches  or  6  square  inches;  Mill  43,  No.  1  sorting  column,  4X1  inch  or 
4  square  inches;  Mill  46,  No.  1  sorting  column,  9XJ  inch  or  4.5  square  inches; 
Mill  47,  No.  1  sorting  column,  7X1  inch  or  7  square  inches.  In  regard  to  the 
sizes  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  sorting  columns  of  the  above  six  mills, 
three  have  the  areas  in  a  decreasing  series,  one  has  the  same  size  for  all  columns, 
the  other  two  are  slightly  irregular,  but  average  up  about  the  same  throughout. 
For  reasons  which  will  be  given  later,  the  author  has  adopted  the  same  area 
throughout  for  all  his  sorting  columns.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  helical 
path  is  longer  than  the  direct  path  and  the  sorting  column  itself  is  longer  than 
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FIG.  244«. — CROSS  SECTION  ON  CD. 

Tip..  iiui*l  »s  t.  lT4^tm 

FIG.       244d. — ^VERTICAL      SECTION      OP 
VORTEX. 

those  of  the  above  vertical  current  classifiers,  a  3-inch  pipe  (sectional  area  7.388 
square  inches  or  4,766.5  sq.  mm.),  and  vortex  is  assumed  to  be  needed  in  this 
classifier  instead  of  a  2i-inch  pipe.  An  ore  with  lighter  specific  gravity  than 
3.00  (that  of  the  assumed  ore),  will  have  more  volume  and  will  require  an 
increase  in  sectional  area  of  the  sorting  columns  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  specific 
gravity  or  else  the  capacity  of  the  classifier  in  tons  will  have  to  be  reduced 
directly  as  the  specific  gravity. 

Using  the  above  facts  and  the  average  velocities  of  settling  of  quartz  computed 
from  Table  262,  Table  223  has  been  calculated.    Two  columns  for  the  amount 

TABLE  223. — MEASURES  OF  A  FOUR  SPIGOT  HYDRAULIC  CLASSIFIER  WITH  SORTING 

COLUMNS  OP  3-INCH   PIPE. 


Ran^eofthe 
Diameters  of 

the  Quarts 

Grains  in  the 

Product 

Direction 
of  Move- 
mentof 
Grains. 

Amount 
of 

Product 
per  24 
Hours. 

RisingVe- 
lodtyof 

Water  in 
Sorting 
Ck>lumn 
per  Sec- 
ond. 

Velocity  of 

Settling  of 

Largest 

Gra&of 

Quarts  per 

Second  in 

the  Sorting 

Column. 

Amount  of  Rifling 
Water  per  Minute. 

1 

Prodnott 

Neglect- 
ing the 
Sand  in 
Sorting 
Column. 

in  Sorting 
Column. 

FIratrolgot... 

Third  splffot..! 
Fourth  spigot. 
Overflow 

Mm. 
4.766  to  2.989 
2.289  to  1.100 
1.100  to  0.529 
0.529  to  0.2M 
0.264  to  0.000 

FaU. 
Fall 
Fall. 
Fall. 
Rise. 

Tons. 
80 
18 

8 

S 
15 

Mm. 
918 
104 
67 
26 

Mm. 

286 

114 

47 

81 

Kilos. 
62.88 
29.74 
16.80 
7.48 

KUos. 
64.67 
26.18 
12.22 
6.67 

Kilos. 

12.68 
7.58 
6.06 
8.16 
9.47 

Kilos. 
42.10 
26.87 
16.88 
10.68 
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of  rising  water  are  given.  The  first  makes  no  allowance  for  tbe  volxune  of  sand 
in  the  water  of  the  sorting  columns.  In  the  second  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
sand  has  been  computed  assuming  that  the  mean  velocily  of  the  falling  grains 
in  the  sorting  column  is  half  that  of  the  fastest  grain. 

With  the  adjustments  indicated  in  the  table^  and  taking  into  account  the 
volume  of  the  sand  in  the  sorting  columnSj^  the  quantities  will  be  as  follows :  Ore 
treated  per  minute,  37.88  kilos  (60  tons  in  24  hours) ;  feed  water  per  minute, 
126.27  kilos;  rising  water  per  minute,  97.59  kilos;  spigot  water  per  minute, 
94.73  kilos;  total  water  per  minute,  318.59  kilos;  amount  of  water  per  kilo  of 
ore,  8.410  kilos;  carrying  current  of  water  reaching  first  sorting  column  per 
minute,  126.27  kilos;  carrying  current  of  water  reacmng  second  sorting  colunm 
per  minute,  180.84  kilos;  carrying  current  of  water  reaching  third  sorting 
column  per  minute,  205.97  kilos;  carrying  current  of  water  reaching  fourth 
sorting  column  per  minute,  218.19  kilos;  canyihg  current  of  water  reaching 
overflow  per  minute,  223.86  kilos. 

§  309.  In  regard  to  the  sizes  of  the  spigot  pipes,  theoretically,  the  diameter 
of  the  spigots  to  discharge  any  given  amount  will  depend  upon  the  head  of 
water.  The  column  of  water  pressing  at  the  aperture  of  this  classifier,  will  be 
about  20  inches  high  and  will,  theoretically,  ddiver  water  at  a  velocity  of  10.3 
feet  per  second.  Using  a  coefficient  of  efflux  of  0.75*  we  have  a  velocity  qf 
7.725  feet  (2,354  nun.)  per  second.  Computing  the  areas  of  spigots  which  will 
discharge  the  volumes,  including  weight  of  water,  plus  weight  of  ore  in  Table 
223,  we  find  that  the  diameters  of  pipe  must  be :  20.4  nmi.  for  first  spigot  (about 
H  inch) ;  15.8  mm.  for  second  spigot  (about  f  inch)  ;  12.9  nmi.  for  tMrd  spigot 
(about  i  inch)  ;  10.2  nun.  for  fourth  spigot  (about  ||  inch).  Since  the  assump- 
tion of  ten  volumes  of  water  to  one  volume  of  ore  is  a  liberal  allowance,  it  follows 
that  a  temporary  increase  in  sand  can  be  carried  for  two  reasons :  First,  because 
the  spigot  can  discharge  more  sand  in  proportion  to  the  water,  and  second,  the 
water  so  crowded  out  of  the  spigot,  rises  in  the  sorting  column  and  causes  the 
sorting  to  be  more  cleanly  done.  In  case  of  an  extraordinary  flooding  of  the 
dassifler  witii  sand,  the  plug  can  be  momenterily  withdrawn,  as  is  done  with 
all  classiflers  having  pipe  and  plug  spigots  of  this  class. 

The  above  spigot  pipes  conform  nearly  to  those  that  are  used  in  practice,  as 
shown  in  Table  224,  only  they  are  graded  exactly,  according  to  demand,  and  to 
save  water  instead  of  being  made  according  to  pipe  sizes.  In  every  case  the 
diameter  of  the  spigot  in  order  that  the  grains  shall  not  stick  should  be  at  least 
three  times  the  diameter  of  the  maximum  grain  that  it  has  to  discharge.  In 
most  instances  the  diameters  will  have  to  be  larger  than  that,  to  be  able  to  dis- 
charge the  required  quantity. 

TABLE  224. — ^DIAMETEBS  OF  SPIGOTS  IN  80MB  OF  THB  HILLS. 


MOlNo. 


8» 
40 
4S 
48 


Diameter  of 
First  Spigot 


Inches. 


Diameter  of 
Second  Spigot. 


Incho 


Diameter  of 
Third  Spigot 


Inchei 


Diameter  of 
Fourth  Spigot. 


Referring  to  Table  223,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  last  spigot  only  dis- 
charges 4  as  much  sand  as  the  first,  the  rate  of  settling  of  this  last  product  is 
about  4  that  of  the  first  product.  It  follows  that  with  sorting  columns  of  the 
same  area,  the  pulp  in  the  last  column  wilhhave  to  be  about  twice  as  thick  as 
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that  in  the  first  column.    It  does  not^  therefore^  seem  wise  to  diminish  the  areas 
of  the  later  sorting  columns  ^nd  thus  require  the  pulp  to  be  thicker  still. 

For  comparison  with  the  3-inch  pipe  for  sorting  column  which  is  adopted 
in  the  above  discussion,  Table  225  has  been  computed  to  show  what  the  yield 
would  be  if  smaller  or  larger  pipes  were  used  for  the  sorting  columns.  The 
mill  work  on  other  classifiers  together  with  laboratory  tests  on  small  sizes  of  this 
classifier  indicate  that  these  figures  can  be  reached.    The  classifier,  however,  to 

TABLE  225. — ^ESTIMATED  CAPACITIES  OF  THE  BICHARDS  CLASSIFIER  WITH  DIFFER- 
ENT SIZES  OF  SORTING  COLUMNS. 


Diameter  of 

Maziintiixi 

Grain  of  Quarts 

in  Product. 

Mm. 

DirigDflktloD  o(  Prodnotb 

1 

1  >« 

IH           8 

^ 

8 

8» 

4 

Products  Yielded  per  e4.Hours,  in  Tons. 

FInt  spigot 

4.765 
8.969 
1.100 
0.580 
0.964 

9.88 
1.40 
0.98 
0.58 
1.76 

4.05 
9.43 
1.69 
1.01 
8.04 

6.68 
8.81 
8.91 
1.88 
4.14 

9.00 
6.46 
8.68 
9.87 
6.81 

18.0 
7.T7 
6.18 
8.94 
9.79 

80 
18 
8 
6 
15 

96.6 
16.1 
10.7 
6.70 
90.1 

84.5 

gecoiia  spisot ■••.... 

90.7 

Third  spilgot 

Fourth  spigot 

18.8 
8.88 
96.9 

Total 

6.09 

18.15 

16.66 

87.95 

88.91 

60 

80.4 

108.tt 

do  these  amounts  has  to  sacrifice  the  quality  of  the  work.  For  example  tests 
have  been  made  on  some  limonite  tailings  from  Mill  5.  These  were  almost 
all  below  1.5  mm.  in  size  and  almost  all  of  the  fines  had  been  removed  so  that 
the  feed  contained  less  than  10%  below  0.159  mm.  Estimating  from  Table 
225  it  seems  that  a  l^ineh  sorting  column  ought  to  treat  this  stuff  at  the  rate 
of  perhaps  5  tons  in  24  hours.  Table  226  gives  the  quality  of  the  work  for 
different  rates  of  feed  and  shows  how  the  quality  improves  with  the  slower 
rates  of  feed.  The  one  current  tubular  classifier  in  this  table  is  taken  as  stand- 
ard of  very  nearly  perfect  work.  In  no  case  was  there  anything  in  the  spigot 
product  below  0.159  mm. 

TABLE  226. — ^BBSULTS  OF  0LA8SIFYIN0  LIMONITE  ORB. 


Blob&rds*  Classlfler  with  l^inch 
Sorting  Ck>lumn. 


A  One-Current 

Tubular  das- 

sifler. 


Rate  of  feed  In  tons  per  94  hours 

Analysis  of  feed  in  per  cent  iron 

Amount  of  spteot  product  in  per  cent 

Analysis  of  spteot  In  per  cent  iron 

Per  cent,  of  spigot  through  0.871  on  0.970  mm. . 
Per  cent  of  spigot  through  0.970  on  0.159  mm. . 


1.06 
40.98 
86 
48.48 

0.9 
0 


9.11 
40.98 

47.88 

0.9 

0 


8.17 
40.98 
89 
48.96 

0.6 
0 


6.84 
40.98 
87.6 
46.95 
4.1 
1.9 


40.96 
89 

48.91 

0.5 

0 


For  use  in  this  work^  Table  22'7  has  been  computed  to  show  the  dimensions  in 
millimeters  of  various  sizes  of  iron  pipe. 


TABLE  227 

.—IRON 

PIPE. 

Trade  6l2c 
of  Pipe. 

Inside 

Diameter. 

Inside  Area. 

Outside  Diameter. 

OuteideAiea. 

Velocity  per 
Second  due  to  1 
Kilo  of  Water 

per  Minute. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

BIm. 

8q.  Mm. 

Inches. 

Mm. 

Sq.Mm. 

Mm. 

A 

0.970 

6.868 

86.96 

0.406 

10.89 

88.16 

461.0 

:  2 

0.864 

0.146 

65.60 

0.540 

18.79 

147.8 

958.7 

:  2 

0.404 

19.65 

188.78 

0.676 

17.16 

881.0 

184.7 

z 

0.688 

16.0S5 

194.65 

0.840 

81.84 

887.7 

86.6 

o 

0.894 

90.995 

844.85 

1.050 

86.67 

658.6 

48.4 

1 

1.048 

96.69 

666.68 

1.815 

88.405 

876.4 

S.9 

\^ 

1.880 

86.056 

965.4 

1.660 

49.17 

1,806.7 

17.8 

1.610 

40.98 

1,815.4 

1.900 

48.966 

1889.6 

18.7 

9 

8.067 

69.605 

8,165.5 

8.875 

60.88 

8.858.6 

7.7 

^ 

9.468 

68.69 

8.087.9 

8.875 

78.04 

4,190.0 

6.4 

5^ 

8.087 

77.90 

4,706.6 

8.500 

88.90 

6,807.9 

8.5 

^ 

8.548 

90.19 

6,880.6 

4.000 

101.60 

8,118.5 

8.6 

4^ 

4.088 

108.87 

8.815.5 

4.500 

114.89 

10,964.6 

8.0 
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lu  regard  to  the  proportions  of  the  pockets  in  the  trough,  the  depth,  the 
width  and  the  space  between  the  gate  and  dam  should  all  be  not  less  than  twice 
the  diameter  of  the  sorting  column.  The  gate  ^ould  dip  at  least  one  inch 
below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  dam  to  prevent  coarse  stuff  from  passing  over. 
The  area  between  the  gate  and  the  dam  is  preferably  square  and  its  size  is  cal- 
culated so  that  the  carrying  current  plus  the  hydraulic  water  will  have  a  velociiy 
about  equal  to  the  rising  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  sorting  column.  For 
example  the  second  pocket  has  a  carrying  current  coming  to  it  of  180.84  kilos 
per  minute  and  a  hydraulic  current  of  25.13  kilos,  total  205.97  kilos.  To  give 
this  a  velocity  of  104  mm.  per  second  (the  velocity  in  the  second  sorting  column) 
•i  xu  t  ^-  .205.97X1,000,000  ^^^^^ 
it  must  have  an  area  of  cross  section  of io4xfin  — ^'  83,008  square  mm., 

which  corresponds  to  a  square  of  182  mm.  or  about  7  inches.  This  rule  would 
give  the  third  and  fourth  pockets  such  great  size  and  lose  so  much  head  that 
less  dimensions  are  used.  Precedent  for  this  is  found  in  the  classifiers  in  use 
in  the  mills.  The  area  between  the  gate  and  the  entering  side  of  the  pocket 
should  increase  from  the  first  to  the  last  pocket  somewhat  faster  than  the  volume 
of  the  carrying  current  increases.  The  slope  of  the  troughs  between  pockets 
should  be  J  inch  per  foot.  This  will  also  be  suJBBcient  for  the  feed-sole  except 
where  the  ore  is  heavy  or  coarse  in  which  case  a  greater  slope,  even  up  to  3 
inches,  may  have  to  be  used,  or  else  the  quantity  of  carrying  current  will  have 
to  be  increased  beyond  the  ratio  of  10 : 1.  The  capacity  of  the  classifier  de- 
creases in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  feed.  Thus  if  the  stuff  was  2.289  mm. 
maximum  size,  then  the  capacity  of  a  classifier  with  3-inch  sorting  columns  would 
be  reduced  by  20  tons  (the  amount  of  the  first  spigot  product  in  Table  225), 
leaving  a  capacity  of  only  40  tons. 

Table  228  shows  a  sizing  test  of  Newfoundland  chromite  ore  with  serpentine 
gangue,  crushed  by  rolls  through  20  mesh  and  sorted  in  small  Richards  hydraulic 
classifier  with  three  spigots.     This  classifier  probably  did  as  good  work  as  can 

TABLE    228. — SIZING   TEST    ON    PRODUCTS    OF    RICHARDS    HYDRAULIC    CLASSIFIER. 


Feed. 

First  Spigot 

Second  Spigot. 

Third  Spigot. 

Overflow. 

On  90 moflh (aX ••••• •• 

80.66 

18.66 

0*. 
7.21 

^0 
0.07 

^0 

Through  flOon  Wmeeh 

0.09 

Through  80  on  40  mesh 

14.84 

6.49 

6.09 

0.96 

0.06 

Through  40  on  60  mesh 

19.89 

8.78 

9.51 

0.64 

0.07 

Through  SO  on  00  mesh 

0.87 

1.86  - 

7.88 

1.19 

0.18 

Through  00 on  SOmesh 

9.06 

0.68 

8.87 

9.09 

0.07 

Through  80  on  100  mesh 

10.08 

0.26 

8.80 

6.10 

0.60 

Through  100  on  190  mesh 

8.69 

0.89 

1.49 

0.10 

Through  190  on  140  mesh 

4.06 

0.10 

[         0.78 

6.68 

0.06 
1        15.01 

Throagh  140  mesh 

16.96 

Xbtal..* 

100.06 

96.10 

40.99 

17.20 

16.09 

99.77 

(a)  For  actual  sises  of  holes  in  these  sieves  see  Table  966. 

be  expected  of  a  commercial  classifier.  The  average  grain  of  the  first  spigot  is 
30  meshy  that  of  the  second  is  between  40  and  50  mesh,  that  of  the  third  is 
between  80  and  100,  and  that  of  the  overflow  finer  than  140  mesh. 

Figs.  244/  to  244A  show  an  annular  form  of  the  Eichards  classifier  which  is 
used  to  treat  all  the  limonite  tailings  in  Mill  5.  During  a  particular  run  of 
seven  days  it  treated  51.5  tons  per  24  hours  of  stuff  which  had  not  over  6% 
larger  than  1.5  mm.  and  less  than  10%  smaller  than  0.159  mm.  The  feed  con- 
tained 42.08%  iron,  the  spigot  product  or  concentrates  which  amounted  to  26.19 
tons  per  24  hours  contained  45.56%  iron  and  the  tailings  contained  38.47% 
iron  (see  also  Table  226,  giving  results  of  laboratory  tests  on  another  batch  of 
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FIG.  244/.— VEBTICAL  SECTION  OF  RICHABDS  ANNUIAB  OLASSIFIEB  USED  IN  MILL  5. 


FIG.  244^. — HALF  PLAN  SHOWING  TOP  OF  COBE  AND  CIBCULAE  OVEBFLOW  THOUGH. 


FIG.  244A. — SECTION  AB. 
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the  same  stuff).    The  special  advantage  of  this  fonn  is  its  compactness,  the  area 
of  its  annular  sorting  column  being  48  square  inches,  or  equivalent  to  seven 
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d-inch  pipes.    Another  notable  feature  is  the  spiral-shaped  vortex  Q  which  gives 
the  same  velocity  in  all  the  jets  H. 

II.  Thb  Deep  Pocket  Hydraulic  Classifisbs. 

§  310.  Genebal. — ^These  are  used  in  many  instances  to  do  the  same  work  as 
the  shallow  pocket  classifiers^  but  as  a  rule^  the  stuff  fed  to  them  is  finer,  and 
the  pockets  are  of  considerably  larger  size  and  connected  by  troughs  or  launders. 
The  pockets  are  graded  in  series,  the  earlier  being  smaller,  the  later  larger.  In 
them  the  volume  of  the  pocket  is  so  large  in  comparison  with  the  section  of  the 
carrying  current  in  the  connecting  launder,  that  the  opportunity  for  retardation 
is  enormously  increased,  probably  far  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case.  They 
are  made  in  a  variety  of  forms.  They  may  be  cones  of  plate  iron,  cast  iron,  or 
vitrified  clay,  V  boxes,  rectangular  boxes,  or  hopper-shaped  boxes  (pointed  boxes), 
all  of  wood.  In  them,  moderately  fine  material  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
hydraulic  current,  the  province  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  fine  slime  from  enter- 
ing the  earlier  spigots.  These  appliances  are  none  of  them  really  satisfactory 
in  their  action.  There  is  a  fundamental  difficulty  in  their  way  which  prevents 
good  work,  which  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  nydraulic  current,  after  rising 
through  the  sorting  column,  enlarges  rapidly  in  area  and  hence  decreases  in 
velocity.  If  they  are  run  on  Bittinger^s  spitzkasten  principle,  that  is,  fed  with 
a  horizontal  current  on  the  basis  that  the  heavier  grains  will  settle  out  and  the 
lighter  grains  overfiow,  a  body  of  material  will  report  at  the  sorting  column 
below,  made  up  of  two  classes  of  grains,  those  that  are  heavy  enough  to  face  the 
hydraulic  current,  and  those  that  are  not.  The  former  will  descend  and  go  out 
at  the  spigot  as  they  should;  the  latter  will  fail  to  go  out,  but  since  these  are 
heavy  enough  to  settle  in  the  box,  but  not  heavy  enough  to  go  out,  they  will 
collect  until  a  considerable  bank  forms  which  will  either  have  a  convidsion  and 
go  down  in  a  mass  into  the  spigot,  where  it  does  not  belong,  or  it  will  stay  and 
paralyze  the  work  of  the  apparatus.    Either  is  bad. 

The  usual  way  of  overcoming  this  unfortunate  condition  of  things  is  to  give 
up  the  Rittinger  horizontal  current  and  use  instead  a  plunging  current,  which 
continually  descends  to  the  bottom,  breaks  up  the  bank  and  keeps  the  whole  pulp 
continually  stirred  up.  The  grains  which  would  naturally  form  the  bank  are 
forced  to  rise  and  go  over  into  the  next  compartment.  But  this  advantage  is 
gained  at  the  expense  of  poorly  cleaned  spigot  products,  some  fines  being  carried 
down  by  the  plunging  current. 

§311.  Browne  Htdrometric  Conical  Sizbb. — (See  Figs.  245a  and  2455.) 
— ^This  is  a  classifier  in  which  the  carrying  current  is  allowed  to  fall  nearly  verti- 
cally into  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  cones  A  connected  by  short  laimders  or 
troughs  B,  It  then  passes  in  succession  over  the  second,  the  third  and  the  fourth 
cone.  The  sorting  columns  C  are  at  the  apices  of  the  cones  and  are  short, 
vertical  pipes  up  through  which  the  hydraulic  water  passes.  For  each  cone  one 
dial  cock  D  furnishes  a  graduated  quantify  of  hydraulic  water,  and  a  second 
cock  E  regulates  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  let  out  with  the  sand  through  the 
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spigot.  These  three  parts  are  connected  by  tee  fittings.  The  dimensions  of  the 
apparatus  are  given  in  Table  229. 

The  cones  and  connecting  launders  are  made  of  vitrified  clay  1^  inches  thick. 
The  sorting  colunms,  tees,  spigots,  and  hydraulic  pipes  are  all  of  iron.  No  de- 
flectors are  used.  The  overflows  of  the  last  three  cones  are  on  the  same  levels 
as  their  feeds.  The  whole  fall  from  the  top  margin  of  the  first  cone  to  the 
outlet  of  the  fourth  spigot  is  2  feet  9^  inches. 

This  classifier  is  designed  for  pulp  passing  through  a  30-mesh  screen,  and  it 
should  not  be  required  to  deliver  its  finest  spigot  with  maximum  grain  finer 
than  100  mesh.  It  is  claimed  that  it  does  its  best  work  in  preparing  ptdp  for 
Prue  vanners.  On  the  other  hand,  mill  men  do  not  favor  using  classifiers  before 
vanners,  on  account  of  the  dilution  of  the  pulp,  and  of  the  fad;  that  they  intro- 
duce a  serious  element  of  uncertainty  into  the  rate  of  feeding. 

The  manufacturers  recommend  one  set  of  cones  for  10  stamps,  to  treat  16  to  36 
tons  per  24  hours.  One  set  of  four  cones  at  the  Columbia  mill,  Marshall  Basin^ 
Colorado,  treats  30  to  36  tons  of  stufiE  crushed  through  20  mesh  per  24  hours. 
Bernard  McDonald  reports  a  set  of  four  cones  treating  30  tons  of  stuff  through 
30  mesh  per  24  hours.  He  uses  a  dead  box  to  feed  the  ore  quietly  to  the  firot 
cone.  For  the  spigots  he  uses  a  piece  of  hose  2  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  clamp 
attached,  to  replace  the  dial  cocks  which  soon  become  leaky  from  wear.  He 
gives  sizing  tests  of  the  spigots,  as  shown  in  Table  230.    This  cannot  be  said  to 


TABLE  230.— SIZING 

OF  PRODUCTS  OF  BROWNE  flIZBB. 

First  Spigot 

Second  Spigot.   Third  Spigot 

Fourth  Spigot. 

Overflow. 

18,000 

14,400 

14,986 

6490 

7,878 

Sistaig  Test  of  Products. 

Through   80  on   40  mesh 

Through   40  on   flO  mesh 

Through   60  od   80  mesh 

Through   80  on  100  mesh 

Through  100  on  190  mesh 

Throng  190  on  160  mesh 

Through  100  mesh 

5.97)t 
8.44 
6.88 
7.07 

11.04 
9.46 

69.60 

8.7W 
91.44 

4.8B 
13.64 
10.09 
10.89 
84.60 

8.60^ 
6.86 
18.88 
10.44 
90.89 
89.49 

8.01 
94.90 
91.94 
89.77 

0.9W 
6.87 
16.90 
16.71 
00.96 

100.01 

100.01 

90.09 

90.98 

100.01 

be  ^ood  classification,  for  the  average  diameter  of  grain  in  the  first  spigot 
proauct  is  smaller  than  that  in  the  second,  and  further,  the  first  spigot  contains 
too  much  fines  and  the  later  spigots  too  much  coarse  material.  This  is  probably 
a  fair  illustration  of  the  imperfection  of  the  deep  pocket  classifiers. 

-Mill  86  uses  a  Browne  Hydrometric  Conical  Sizer  which  has  but  three  cones 
with  inner  diameters  13^,  14^  and  16  inches  respectively.  It  is  fed  with  the 
undersize  of  No.  5  trommel  with  square  holes,  0.0345  inches  (0.88  mm.),  or 

Eractically,  ^  inch.  The  three  spigots  ^o  to  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  Oilpin  County 
umping  tables  respectively.  The  overflow  goes  to  a  canvas  table  6X10  feet, 
but  it  is  too  variable  for  good  work  on  account  of  imperfections  in  the  mounting; 
§  312.  In  Mill  18,  No.  1  Hydraulic  Classifier  has  two  cones  A  and  B 
with  60**  angle  (see  Fig.  246).  The  first  is  2  feet  6  inches,  the  second  4  feet 
6  inches  in  diameter.  The  third  cone  C,  which  follows,  having  no  hydraulic, 
is  described  in  another  place  (see  §  334).  The  application  of  the  hydraulic  in 
these  two  cones  is  by  placing  a  small  cone  D  near  the  bottom,  rising  vertically 
toward  the  apex  of  which  is  fed  the  hydraulic  water  E,  The  effect  of  this 
arrangement  is  to  make  a  pressure  box  of  the  space  beneath  the  little  cone  and 
a  sorting  column  of  the  annular  opening  \  inch  to  1  inch  wi^e  betwe^  its  base 
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and  the  wall  of  the  large  cone.  The  heavier  grains  which  pass  down  are  dis- 
charged at  the  spigot  P  below.  The  cones  are  fed  through  steeply  sloping  feed 
soles^  the  ends  of  which  are  elevated  5  inches  above  the  level  of  the  overflows. 
The  little  inverted  cone  was  mounted  on  a  vertical  shaft  with  a  pulley  0  for 
applying  a  rotary  motion  to  it,  but  the  rotation  was  given  up.  This  classifier 
is  fed  with  the  undersize  of  No.  4  trommel  with  10-mesh  cloth  screen  and  holes 


FIG.     246. — SECTION     OP     NO.     1     HY- 
DBAULIO    CLASSIFIER   IN    MILL    18. 


FIG.  247a. — ^PLAN  OP  NO.  2  HYDRAULIC 
CLASSIFIER   IN   MILL   85. 
A 


FIG.   247C.^R088   SECTION  AB. 
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FIG.    2476. — ^LONGITUDINAL   SECTION. 

0.051  inch  (1.30  mm.),  in  size.    It  delivers  spigots  to  jigs  and  overflow  to  No.  1 
whole  current  box  classifier. 

§  313.  RiTTiNGER^s  Pointed  Boxes  with  Ascending  Current*'  consist  of 
a  series  of  pointed  boxes  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  vertical  descending  hydraulic 
water  pipe  widening  into  a  mushroom  shape  at  its  lower  end,  forming  a  pent-up 
space  or  pressure  box  beneath  it  and  an  annular  sorting  column  around  it. 
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In  Mill  86,  No.  2  Hydraulic  Classifier  (see  Figs.  247a-247c),  has  two 
deep  hopper-shaped  pockets  which  are  built  in  a  V-shaped  trough  with  sides 
widening  from  the  feed  end  toward  the  tail  end.  Each  pocket  has  a  1-inch  T 
and  plug  discharge  below.  It  is  fed  with  battery  pulp  after  it  has  passed  over 
amalgamated  plates.  The  spigot  products  go  to  bumping  tables  and  the  over- 
flow to  waste. 


FIG.     248a. — PLAN     OF     A     HYDRAULIC  CLASSIFIER  FROM    LINKENBACH. 
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FIG.  2486. — ^LONGITUDINAL  SECTION.      FIG.  248(?. — CROSS  SECTION  ON  AB. 

LiNKENBACH  describes  a  classifier  for  treating  1^-0  mm.  stuff  at  the  rate  of 
800  liters  pulp  per  minute  (see  Figs.  248a-248c). 

Linkenbach  also  gives  a  device  for  saving  height  by  using  two  series  of  six 
hoppers  each,  side  by  side,  instead  of  one  series  of  three.  The  total  width  and 
capacity  are  the  same  as  in  the  last,  but  the  height  is  only  half  as  great.  The 
Nos.  1  and  2  spigots  of  both  sets  go  together,  the  Nos.  3  and  4  also,  and  the 
Nos.  5  and  6,  making  therefore  three  products  as  in  the  preceding  case. 
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Wenoler  and  Lowe's  Classifieu  consists  of  five  pointed  boxes  differing 
from  the  last  in  having  long  vertical,  tubular  sorting  columns  and  T  and  plug 
or  goose  neck  spigots.  It  treats  li-mm.  pulp  from  gravity  stamps  at  the  rate 
of  1,080  liters  per  minute,  containing  18.2  kilos  of  solid  material,  and  yields : 
First  spigot,  76.6  liters  per  minute,  containing  4.9  kilos  solid  material;  second 
spigot,  72.0  liters  per  minute,  containing  3.1  Kilos  solid  material;  third  spigot, 
65.2  liters  per  minute,  containing  2.1  kilos  solid  material;  fourth  spigot,  45.0 
liters  per  minute,  containing  1.55  kilos  solid  material;  fifth  spigot,  39.3  liters 
per  minute,  containing  1.35  kilos  solid  material ;  overflow,  782  liters  per  minute, 
containing  5.20  kilos  solid  material;  total,  1,080.0  liters  per  minute,  containing 


PIG.  249a. — ^PLAN  OF  NO.  1  HYDRAULIC  CLA8SIPIEB    IN  MILL  21. 


PIG.   2496. — ^LONGITUDINAL  SECTION. 


PIG.  249c. — SECTION  AB. 


18.20  kilos  solid  material.  The  ore  was  from  the  Himmelfahrt-fund  mine  at 
Freiberg,  and  contained  argentiferous  galena,  blende,  iron  pjrrites,  copper  pyrites, 
arsenical  pyrites  and  quartz. 

In  Mill  21,  No.  1  Hydraulic  Classifier  consists  of  three  rectangular  hop- 
pers, each  one  larger  than  its  predecessor  (see  Fig.  249a-249c).  It  is  fed  by  the 
undersize  of  No.  3  trommel,  12  mesh  with  0.048-inch  (1.22-mm.)  hole  and 
treats  from  18  to  28  tons  in  24  hours.  The  first  two  spigot  products  go  to  jigs, 
the  third  to  a  slime  table  and  the  overflow  to  waste.  The  overflow  is  5%  of  the 
total  tailings  of  the  mill. 

The  No.  2  hydraulic  classifier  of  Mill  21  consists  of 
one  hopper,  3  feet  square  and  32  inches  deep.  The  sides 
are  vertical  for  3  inches  from  the  top  and  then  slope  58**. 
It  receives  from  a  Huntington  mill  pulp  which  has  passed 
through  a  slot  -^  inch  (0.635  mm.)  wide,  at  the  rate 
of  15  tons  per  24  hours.  Its  spigot  is  divided  between 
No.  5  and  No.  6  jigs  and  its  overflow  goes  to  slime  tables. 
In  Mill  87,  No.  1  Classifier  (see  Fig.  250),  is  a  hop- 
per 30  inches  long,  24  inches  wide  and  about  21  inches 
deep,  coming  to  a  short  edge  below,  with  a  vertical  rising 
hydraulic  pipe  C  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  three  side  nip- 
ples for  the  spigots.  One  A  is  of  1-inch  pipe  close  to  the 
hydraulic,  the  other  two  B  are  of  2-inch  pipe  6  inches 
above  the  hydraulic.  The  apex  angle  of  the  hopper 
is  about  60  degrees.  It  is  fed  with  the  undersize  of  No.  4  trommel,  12  mesh. 
The  spigots  go  to  jigs  and  the  overflow  to  vanners. 


fig.  250. — SECTION 
OP  NO.  1  HY- 
DRAULIC CLASSI- 
FIER IN  MILL  87. 
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§314.  In  Mill  34,  No.  1  Classifier  (see  Figs.  251a-251c),  consists  of  a 
rectangular  part,  29  inches  long,  14  inches  wide  and  14  inches  deep,  with  two 
hoppers  in  the  bottom,  each  14^  inches  long,  14  inches  wide  and  10  inches  deep. 
The  sides  of  the  hoppers  slope  55°  and  the  ends  53°.  The  feed  launder  A  is 
7  inches  wide  and  10  inches  deep,  entering,  therefore,  4  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  hoppers.  The  overflow  spout  B  is  7  inches  wide  and  12  inches  deep,  or  2 
inches  above  the  top  of  the  hoppers.  At  10  inches  above  the  apex  of  the  first 
hopper,  or  at  the  level  with  the  top  of  the  hopper,  is  a  rose  G  {see  also  Fig.  251c), 
consisting  of  a  T  end  to  a  vertical  1-inch  hydraulic  pipe,  and  running  across  the 
current,  having  seven  jets  discharging  vertically  downward  toward  the  apex  of 
the  hopper,  in  which  is  a  cast-iron  block  D  If  inches  thick,  to  take  the  wear.  A 
vertical  baflSe  plate,  E  running  across  the  separator  6  inches  from  the  feed  end, 
extends  down  to  the  top  of  the  first  hopper.  The  second  hopper  has  neither 
hydraulic  nor  baffle  plate.  The  first  hopper  has  two  discharge  spigots  F  |  inch 
in  diameter  with  centers  3^  inches  above  the  top  of  the  iron  block.  The  second 
has  one  spigot  0  1\  inches  inj  diameter,  near  the  apex.    The  classifier  is  fed  with 


FIG.  251a. — ^PLAN  OF  NO.   1  HY- 
DBAULIC  CLASSIFIER  IN  MILL  24. 
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FIG.   2516. — SECTION  ON  HK. 


the  undersize  of  No.  3  trommel,  3  mm.-O,  and  sends  its  three  spigots  and  one 
overflow  to  jigs. 

In  Mill  88,  No.  1  Classifier  (see  Pigs.  252a-252c),  is  a  hopper-shaped 
box  with  a  flat  bottom.  The  pressure  box  A  is  partitioned  oflE  below  by  four 
shields  B  mitered  together  at  the  corners,  sloping  at  a  less  angle  than  the  sides 
of  the  hopper.  Between  these  four  shields  is  left  the  slot  C  for  the  sorting 
column.  The  hydraulic  is  of  f -inch  pipe,  and  two  spigots  are  used,  i  inch  md 
f  inch  in  diameter  respectively.  The  overflow  current  is  confined  between  the 
wall  of  the  hopper  and  a  shield  D  placed  parallel  to  it  and  extending  to  a  dis- 
tance of  12  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  aids  in  the  prevention 
of  the  formation  of  a  bank  by  lifting  out  heavier  particles  than  would  otherwise 
rise.  The  feed  is  the  undersize  of  No.  3  trommel,  10-mesh  wire  doth.  The 
spigots  go  to  jigs,  the  overflow  to  No.  2  hydraulic  clasifier,  which  is  like  this, 
except  that  it  has  only  one  spigot  of  ^-inch  pipe,  which  delivers  its  product  to 
a  jig.    The  overflow  is  used  as  feed  water  for  stamps. 

The  No.  3  Classifier  op  Mill  88  differs  from  the  preceding  in  that  it  is 
fed  at  both  ends  and  overflows  at  the  middle  of  one  side  (see  Figs.  253a-253c). 
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The  slot  is  GX^   inch.     It   is  fed   with  pulp   from   stamps   through  ^-inch 
(0.635-inin.)  screen  and  it  delivers  its  spigot  to' a  jig  and  overflow  to  a  vanner. 


FIG.  252a. — PLAN  OF  NO.  1 
HYDRAULIC  CLASSIFIER  IN 
MILL  88. 


FIG.   2526. — LONGITUDINAL 
SECTION. 


►4X 

FIG.  252c. — CROSS 
SECTION. 


In  Mill  39,  No.  3  Hydraulic  Classifier  is  a  hopper  23  inches  square  at 
the  top,  4  inches  square  at  the  bottom,  and  21  inches  deep.    The  overflow  spout 
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fig.    253a. — plan   of 

no.      3      HYDRAULIC 
classifier  in  MILL 
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FIG.     2536. — LONGITU- 
DINAL SECTION.. 


FIG.    263c. — CROSS 
SECTION. 


is  8J  inches  deep,  14  inches  wide,  and  the  overflow  stream  is  3  inches  deep. 
The  pressure  box  is  partitioned  oif  by  two  shields  sloping  downward  toward  each 
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other,  leaving  a  slot  1^X4  inches  for  a  sorting  column,  4  inches  above  the  bot- 
tom. These  two  shields  extend  about  half  way  up  on  the  two  ends.  The  length 
of  the  slot  is  across  the  classifier.  A  hydraulic  pipe  1^  inches  in  diameter,  two 
li-inch  nipples  and  plugs  with  i-inch  spigots,  complete  the  apparatus.  The 
slope  of  all  four  sides  is  65**.  There  are  two  of  them  and  they  are  fed  with 
Huntington  mill  pulp,  2^  mm.-0.  The  spigots  go  to  jigs  and  the  overflow  tc 
No.  4  hydraulic  classifier. 

In  Mill  39,  No.  4  Hydraulic  Classifieb  is  similar  to  No.  3  hydraulic  classi- 
fier, except  that  it  is  31  inches  long  at  the  top,  29  inches  wide,  and  about  28 
inches  deep.  The  overflow  is  7  inches  deep  and  18  inches  wide.  It  has  but  one 
spigot.  The  spigot  product  goes  to  a  jig  and  the  overflow  to  No.  2  whole  current 
box  classifier. 

The  Dodge  Sizing  Box,  made  by  the  Parke  &  Lacy  Co.,  is  in  principle  the 
same  as  the  above.  The  chief  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  a  pyramidal 
stopper  in  the  slot  by  raising  or  lowering  which,  the  cross  section  of  the  sorting 
column  can  be  decreased  or  incxeased. 

LiNKENBACH  givcs  a  classificr  consisting  of  widening  hoppers  a  (see  Figs. 
254a-254c),  three  in  number,  with  pressure  box  6  and  dot  d  for  the  hydraulic 
columns.  The  slots  run  lengthwise  and  are  8^X1  J  inches  for  the  first  two,  and 
9X1 J  inches  for  the  last.  The  width  at  the  receiving  end  is  14 J  inches  and  at 
the  overflow  is  47  inches.  The  total  length  of  the  apparatus  is  93  inches  and  it 
treats  600  liters  of  pulp  per  minute. 

§  316.  James  Cabkebk  Classifieb. — In  this  classifier  the  whole  length  is 
occupied  by  pockets.  The  carrying  current  in  every  case  plunges  into  the  next 
pocket.  The  pockets  are  deep  with  practically  hopper  bottoms  terminating  in 
slots  for  sorting  columns.  As  used  in  Mill  40,  No.  1  hydraulic  classifier,  the 
slots  are  4Xf  inch,  4X.f  inch,  4XJ  inch  and  4Xf  inch  respectively,  and  all  are 
2  inches  high.  The  spigots  are  f ,  J,  f  and  \  inch  in  diameter  respectively,  and 
all  the  hydraulic  pipes  are  1  inch  in  diameter.  Its  construction  is  well  shown 
in  Figs.  2560-2556.  It  treats  the  undersize  of  No.  4  trommel  with  3-mm.  round 
holes.  The  spigots  go  to  jigs  and  the  overflow  to  No.  1  whole  currait  box  classi- 
fier. The  No.  2  hydraulic  classifier  in  Mill  40  is  similar  to  the  No.  1,  but  has 
only  two  pockets.  It  treats  the  undersize  of  No.  5  trommel  3  mm.-0  and  sends 
spigots  to  jigs  and  overflow  to  No.  1  whole  current  box  classifier.  Some  idea 
of  the  work  done  by  this  classifier  may  be  gained  by  reference  to  a  sizing  test 
of  jig  tailings  (see  §462). 

Fbaser  &  Chalmers  Hydraulic  Classifieb  is  a  hopper  with  a  pocket,  21 
inches  long,  12  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  2J  inches  square  at  the  bottom,  and 
13  inches  deep,  with  ends  sloping  55°  and  sides  sloping  45°,  having  an  adjust- 
able bafile  plate  across  the  stream,  3J  inches  from  the  receiving  end,  and  an 
overflow  spout  2  inches  deep  and  12  inches  wide.  A  T  and  plug  spigot  is  used 
with  a  sorting  column  of  l^-inch  pipe,  or  larger,  hydraulic  pipe  1\  inches  in 
diameter,  and  spigot  nipple  \  inch,  or  larger.  They  recommend  a  low  head  for 
the  hydraulic.  This  sorting  column,  to  be  on  a  par  with  mill  practice,  treating 
perhaps  60  tons  per  24  hours,  would  probably  have  to  be  as  large  as  2i-inch  or 
3-inch  pipe. 

§  316'.  Deep  Double  Tbough  Classifiers. — A  hydraulic  classifier  shown  by 
Eittinger,  also  the  Altenberg  classifier  and  another  of  the  same  class  at  the 
Vaucron  mill,*^®  all  have  a  V  trough  within  a  trough  on  the  principle  of  the 
Lake  Superior  classifier  (see  §  299),  but  diflfer  from  that  in  widening  and  deepen- 
ing the  trough  as  the  water  moves  forward,  and  in  placing  a  dam  at  the  lower 
end  high  enough  to  fill  with  water  the  whole  apparatus.  Open  slots  are  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  V  to  act  as  sorting  columns,  and  hydraulic  water  is  intro- 
duced in  the  space  between  the  V  and  the  outer  trough,  which  is  compartmented 
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to  suit  the  independent  hydraulics  and  spigots.  The  Altenberg  apparatus  and 
that  at  the  Vaucron  mill  both  place  hoppers  in  the  outer  trough.  At  the 
Vaucron  mill  the  feed  ranges  from  1  mm.  to  0,  and  there  are  formed  eight 
spigot  products  and  an  overflow. 

6.  G.  Gates'  Hydraulic  Classifier  ("segregator")  (see  Figs.  256a-256c), 
consists  of  a  V  box  A  6  feet  long,  18  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  4  inches  at  the 
bottom  and  12  inches  deep,  with  sides  sloping  60"*.  At  the  discharge  end  a  pocket 
B  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  consisting  of  an  extension  downward,  30 
inches  long,  4  inches  wide,  with  the  front  and  rear  ends  sloping  60",  the  sides 
being  vertical.  Extending  down  vertically  from  this  is  the  sorting  column  G, 
consisting  of  a  pipe  2\  inches  in  diameter  and  8  inches  long.    At  its  lower  end 
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it  has  a  rubber  stopper  D,  wooden  nipple  E  and  iron  jet  F,  with  a  hole  |  inch 
in  diameter  for  discharging  the  heavy  product  (see  Fig.  2566).  The  hydraulic 
water  is  brought  in  from  above  by  a  vertical  J-inch  pipe  Q  bored  below  with 
|-inch  holes  in  four  vertical  rows,  90°  apart,  8  holes  in  a  row,  1  inch  apart 
vertically  (see  Fig.  2566).  They  extend  down  to  the  plug  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sorting  column.  The  sorting  is  probably  done  by  the  upper  six  rings  of  holes. 
A  plate  screen  H  4  feet  long,  12  inches  wide,  punched  over  part  of  its  length 
with  1-inch  round  holes,  serves  to  feed  an  even  current  to  tne  apparatus  and 
incidentally  to  remove  chips,  etc. 

As  used  in  Mill  78,  four  of  these  classifiers  treat  the  whole  tailings  of  Mill 
71,  stamping  through  30-mesh  brass  cloth,  amounting  to  about  93  tons  per  24 
hours.  They  are  fastened  together  in  pairs  side  by  side.  The  spigot  product 
is  about  70%  and  goes  to  waste,  while  the  overflow  amounts  to  30%  and  is  sent 
by  launders  to  canvas  tables.  The  distribution  is  made  as  the  pulp  rises  to 
pass  out  of  the  overflow  of  the  classifier  by  split  launders  /,  a  more  perfect 
distribution  than  could  be  had  probably  in  any  other  way.  For  the  four  classi- 
fiers 12  miner^s  inches  of  water  come  with  the  pulp  and  3  more  are  required 
by  the  hydraulics.  Of  these  1  goes  away  in  the  spigots  and  14  go  by  the  over- 
flow to  the  canvas  tables.  Assuming  the  miner's  inch  to  be  equal  to  IJ  cubic 
feet,  or  11.22  gallons  per  minute,  we  have  for  four  classifiers: 

Water  with  fmlp,  184 .04  f^llons  per  minute.   Sptprot  dlscharfreB,   11 .  22  gallons  per  minute. 
Hydraulic  water,  88.66  gallons  per  minute.    Orerflowto  tables,  167.08  gallons  per  minute. 
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A  sizing  test  of  the  spigot  product  of  this  classifier  is  given  in  Table  320. 

The  No.  1  and  No.  2  Classifiers  of  Mill  86  are  alike  except  that  the 
former  has  f -inch  spigot  and  the  latter  a  i-inch  spigot.  They  are  in  the  form 
of  hoppers  (see  Figs.  257a-267c),  24  inches  long  and  24  inches  wifle  at  the 
top,  with  vertical  sides,  the  ends  sloping  60°  to  a  transverse  edge.  Two  blocks 
of  wood  C  are  put  in,  one  at  each  end  near  the  bottom,  forming  a  pressure  box 
D  beneath  them  and  a  transverse  slot  E  for  a  sorting  column  between  them.  On 
the  blocks  are  screwed  two  adjustable  iron  strips  F  with  straight  edges  to  give 
a  true  slot  of  the  width  desired.  The  hydraulic  water  comes  in  from  below  by 
a  1-inch  pipe  0  running  horizontally  just  beneath  the  slot,  with  holes  bored  in 
it  all  along.  The  current  so  delivered  moves  upward  through  the  slot.  The 
heavy  grains  discharge  through  the  central  spigot  H  below,  consisting  of  f-inch 
or  i-inch  holes  in  a  2i-inch  plug.  On  the  end  of  the  pipe  is  a  cap  K,  which  can 
be  removed  for  cleaning.     A  vertical  sliding  cross  partition  L  serves  to  force 
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the  whole  current  to  pass  down  for  treatment  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  slot. 
A  distributor  with  adjustable  buttons  M  and  N  feeds  the  pulp  across  the  whole 
width.  No.  1  is  fed  by  the  undersize  of  No.  4  trommel  with  1.25-mm.  round 
holes.  It  sends  spigot  to  percussion  table  and  overflow  to  No.  2  classifier,  which 
sends  its  spigot  to  Prue  vanner  and  overflow  to  slime  tables  by  No.  1  unwatering 
tank. 

§  317.  In  Mill  30,  Classifier  No.  1  (see  Figs.  258a-258c),  consists  of  three 
short  V  boxes  in  series,  measuring  at  the  top  10  inches  long,  12  inches  wide, 
15  long,  18  wide  and  22^  long,  27  wide,  respectively.  The  sides  of  the  V's  slope 
54**,  63^  and  65°  respectively.  The  depths  to  the  top  of  the  slots  are  7^,  17 
and  19  inches.  The  two  sides  come  to  an  edge  below,  leaving  a  slot  C  running 
lengthwise.  The  three  slots  or  sorting  columns  are:  10  inches  long,  1  wide,  2 
deep;  16  inches  long,  f  wide,  2  deep;  22  inches  long,  ^  wide,  2  deep.  Two 
little  blocks  D  are  inserted  to  preserve  the  width  of  the  slots.  The  pressure 
boxes  E  below  are  in  the  form  of  hoppers,  8,  13  and  15  inches  deep  respectively, 
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below  the  sorting  column,  with  hydraulic  pipe  F  entering  on  one  side  and 
spigot  0  discharging  on  the  other,  near  the  apex. 

Adjustable  distributors  with  pointers  H  distribute  the  current  the  whole 
widtJ]  of  the  boxes.  The  streams,  in  every  case,  plunge  into  the  boxes  from  a 
feed-sole  at  least  1  inch  above  the  water.  The  pulp  overflows  the  whole  width 
into  a  collecting  box  K  and  is  then  contracted  into  a  narrow  launder  to  convey 
it  to  the  distributor  of  the  next  box.  The  hydraulic  pipes  are  all  1^  inches  in 
diameter.    The  spigots  are  1,  f  and  \  inch  in  diameter. 

It  is  fed  with  the  undersize  of  No.  2  and  No.  3  trommels  with  3-mm.  and  2.5- 
mm.  round  holes,  respectively.  It  delivers  spigot  products  to  jigs  and  overflow 
to  No.  1  whole  current  box  classifier.  Sizing  tests  of  the  products  of  this 
classifier  are  given  in  Table  255. 

Linkenbach^s  Fig.  23  is  the  design  from  which  the  above  classifier  was  prob- 
ably taken;  his  dimensions  are  shown  in  Table  231.    One  used  at  Ems  has  four 

TABLE    231. — ^DIMENSIONS    BY    LINEENBACH    FOB   V    BOXES    DESIGNED   TO    TREAT 

800  LITERS  PER  MINUTE. 


Length. 

Width. 

Depth. 

NalVbox 

No.8Vbox 

NaSVbox. 

Inches. 
90 

Inches. 

5* 

Inches. 
15 

boxes  of  which  the  first  three  are  of  the  same  size  as  those  given  by  Linkenbach, 
while  the  fourth  is  66  inches  long,  66  inches  wide  and  47  inches  deep.  It  treats 
800  liters  pulp  per  minute. 

Mill  20  has  a  Hydraulic  Classifier  (see  Fig.  259), 
in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  box  18  inches  long,  14J 
inches  wide  and  13  inches  deep.  The  receiving  launder 
A  is  3i  inches  down  and  6  inches  wide.  The  overflow 
5  is  6  inches  wide  and  4  inches  down.  In  front  of  the 
feed  launder  is  a  deflector,  or  bafile  board  C,  8  inches 
wide.  In  the  center  of  the  bottom  and  extending  vertic- 
ally 41  inches  above  the  bottom,  is  placed  a  l^-inch  pipe 
D  to  act  as  sorting  column.  The  hydraulic  water  is 
brought  in  by  a  l^-inch  T ;  the  spigot  is  drawn  off  through 
a  l^-inch  cock  E  below,  and  divides  in  two  parts  by  a  T, 
feeding  two  jigs.  The  overflow  goes  to  vanners.  The 
classifier  is  fed  with  the  undersize  of  No.  6  trommel  with 
0.06-inch  (1.52-mm.)  round  holes.  The  fact  that  the 
bottom  is  always  full  of  sand  saves  the  box  from  wear- 
ing out.  This  is  practically  a  very  shallow  hopper,  be- 
cause the  sand  takes  that  form  as  soon  as  the  spaces  are 
filled. 

The  "Heberwasche,'^  or  Siphon  Classipier,  inv«ftted  by  Osterspey  and 
used  at  Mechemich,  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  fall  into  this  group,  but  the 
author  conceives  that  its  work  is  done  according  to  the  laws  of  hindered  settling 
and  it  has,  therefore,  been  placed  with  jigs  and  other  hindered  settling  machines 
(see  §395). 

III.  Tubular  Hydraulic  Classipiers. 

§  318.  General. — ^These  may  be  used  for  treating  the  same  sizes  as  either  the 
shallow  pocket  or  the  deep  pocket  classifiers.  They  include  all  the  different 
forms  of  apitzlutten.    The  word  spitzlutte  signifies  a  pointed  tube,  and  if  we 
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examine  the  operation  of  Eittinger's  spitzlutte,  the  first  to  claim  the  name,  we 
find  it  has  its  carrying  current  brought  in  by  a  steeply  descending  tube,  a  sorting 
column  below  with  adjustable  upward  current,  and  its  receding  carrying  current 
leaving  by  a  tube,  rising  steeply,  of  uniform  adjustable  area  of  cross  section. 

The  essential  features  of  this  apparatus  appear  to  be :  First,  an  upper  sorting 
column  of  uniform  sectional  area,  in  which  the  rising  carrying  current  acts,  and, 
second,  a  lower  sorting  column  of  uniform  sectional  area  in  which  the  rising 
hydraulic  water  acts.  In  all  the  tubular  classifiers  these  features  are  present  to 
greater  or  less  extent. 

§319.  The  Eittinoer  Spitzlutte  is  made  in  two  forms:  Pigs.  260flt-260c 
for  heavier  grains  which  fall  in  a  current  rising  with  a  velocity  of  31  mm. 
per  second,  and  Figs.  261a  and  2616  for  lighter  grains  which  rise  in  31  nun.  per 
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second  current.  The  former  consists  of  a  box  with  a  transvere  V  section  with 
the  sides  h  of  the  V  sloping  60°.  Inside  it  is  a  V-shaped  displacer,  or  prism  c; 
which  can  slide  up  and  down  between  vertical  guides.  The  displacer  is  always 
thus  centered  in  the  V  box,  and  between  the  sloping  sides  of  the  two  parts  will 
be  left  adjustable  spaces  or  tubes  for  bringing  in  and  for  taking  out  the 
carrying  current.  The  length  of  these  two  tubes  for  coarse  stuff  must  be  about 
914  mm.;  less  is  insufficient  for  good  settling,  more  is  unnecessary.  The  width 
may  be  620  mm.,  and  the  thickness  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  grain  it  is 
desired  to  lift,  and  upon  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  carrying  current.  An 
apparatus  of  the  above  width,  designed  to  treat  283  liters  (10  cubic  feet)  per 
minute,  will  require  a  thickness  of  61  mm.  for  a  speed  of  current  of  125  mm. 
per  second.  The  lower  sorting  column  below  y  is  wedge-shaped,  38  mm.  wide 
and  comes  to  a  T  discharge  below. 
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At  the  Anna  stamp  mill  at  Przibram,  a  set  of  four  spitzlutten  receiving  2- 
mm.  stuflf  from  stamps,  had  the  dimensions  shown  in  Table  232.  The  length 
given  is  from  feed  to  discharge,  which  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  length 
of  the  upper  sorting  column. 

TABLE  232. — ^DIMENSIONS  OP  SPITZLUTTEN  AT  ANNA  STAMP  MILL  IN  PBZIBBAM. 


Length. 

Width. 

Thicluiess  of 
Current. 

No.  1 

Meters. 
0.86 
1.00 
1.16 
1.88 

Meters. 
0.88 
0.48 
0.64 
0.04 

Meters. 
0.06 
0.06 
0.06 
0.10 

No  2 

No.  8 

No.4(a) 

(a)  There  are  two  of  these  side  by  side. 

Bittinger  held  that  the  thickness  of  the  current  between  6  and  c  should  not 
be  too  great  (not  over  76  mm.),  lest  disturbing  eddies  should  come  in.  The 
height  H,  of  the  feed-sole  above  the  overflow  must  be  sufficient  according  to  the 
law  of  falling  bodies  to  give  the  computed  velocity  V  as  determined  by  the  well- 
known  formula,  V^=2gH,  where  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity.  As  shown 
by  the  drawing,  Rittinger  used  a  very  small  head  of  water  for  his  hydraulic 
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water  k  and  he  used  a  rising  discharge  or  goose  neck  I  for  removing  the  spigot 
product. 

0.  Bilharz  has  designed  a  spiizlutte,  adding  to  the  essential  features  of  Rittin- 
ger^s  apparatus  several  points.  He  makes  it  of  plate  iron,  using  iron  pipe 
fittings  for  the  hydraulic  attachments.  He  widens  the  later  boxes  to  diminish 
the  velocity  of  the  upward  current,  to  suit  the  settling  of  the  finer  grains.  His 
hydraulic  water  is  brought  in  under  full  hydrant  pressure  and  the  quantity  for 
each  box  is  regulated  by  an  independent  faucet.     His  spigots  also  have  inde- 
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pendent  faucets  to  regulate  the  amount  of  discharge.  "For  increased  capacity, 
a  larger  number  of  boxes  of  the  proper  breadth  are  introduced ;  for  a  temporary 
reduction  of  capacity,  some  of  the  boxes  are  simply  shut  off." 

Eittinger's  form  for  gentler  currents  (see  Figs.  261a  and  2616),  has  its  receiv- 
ing tube  and  upper  sorting  column  both  vertical.  This  reduces  the  friction  for 
the  ascending  particles  and  avoids  the  tendency  of  grains  to  settle  on  the  sloping 
side,  which  thereby  contract  the  area  and  change  the  velocity  of  the  current. 
The  width  of  the  upper  sorting  column  in  Eittinger^s  figure  is  630  mm.;  the 
thickness  is  630  mm.  These  dimensions  will  vary  with  the  quantity  of  pulp 
and  the  size  of  the  grain  to  be  lifted,  but  the  dimensions  must  be  adopted  in 
the  original  design,  as  the  thickness  of  the  current  is  not  adjustable  as  in  the 
other  form.    The  vertical  height  of  the  column  is  1,100  mm. 

In  sorting  the  undersize  of  a  screen  with  holes  0.6  mm.  in  diameter  to  make 
four  spigots  and  an  overflow,  using  both  forms  of  spitzluUen,  Eittinger  recom- 
mends i£e  adjustments  given  in  Table  233.    It  is  stated  that  each  spigot  uses 

TABLE   233. — ^ADJUSTMENTS   RECOMMENDED   BT   RITTINGEB   FOB   A   SET   OF   FOUB 

8PITZLUTTEN. 


Velocltyper  Sec- 
ond of  water  in 
Sorting  Column. 

Percent  of  Total, 

Yielded  by  each 

Spigot. 

Depth  of  Spigot 

Below 

Water  Level. 

Head  of  Hydraulic 
Water  above 
Water  Level. 

Nal 

No.  8 

No.  8 

No.  4 

Hm. 

68.48 

88.87 

8.896 

8.81 

80 

85 

80 

(a)  15 

Mm. 
914 

Mm. 
168 

638 

808 

(a)  This  leaves  lOji  In  the  overflow  of  the  last  tpitxhttte. 

an  average  of  7^  liters  of  hydraulic  water  per  minute.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
use  many  spitzluUen  in  series^  since  a  change  in  the  adjustment  of  any  one 
necessitates  a  readjustment  of  all  those  that  follow. 

In  Mill  41,  Nos.  2  and  6  hydraulic  classifiers  are  of  the  form  of  Eittinger's 
gentle  current  spitzlutte.  The  No.  2  hydraulic  classifier  consists  of  six  spitzluU 
ten,  yielding  four  spigot  products:  two,  like  spitzlutten,  side  by  side,  give  the 
third  product  and  two  give  the  fourth  product.  The  details  are  given^in 
Table  234.  The  discharges  are  by  a  T  and  goose  neck.  It  is  fed  with  Ihe 
overflow  of  No.  1  hydraulic  classifier  and  delivers  spigots  to  vanners  and  over- 

TABLE  234. — ^DETAILS  OP  NO.   2  HYDRAULIC  CLASSIFIER  IN   MILL  41. 


Width. 

Height 

Thickness  of  De- 
scending Column. 

Thickness  of 
Ascending  Column 

Diameter  of 
Spigot. 

No    1 

Inches. 
86 
42 
49 
48 

Inches. 
82 
17 
14 

18 

Inches. 

8 
18 

9 
18 

Inches. 

8 

18 

46 

18 

Inches. 

No.  2 

No.  8  (two  of  them) 

No.  4  (two  of  them) 

flow  to  No.  1  whole  current  box  classifier.  No.  6  hydraulic  classifier  is  similar 
to  No.  2,  except  that  it  consists  of  two  spitzlutten  only.  It  is  fed  with  the 
overflow  of  No.  4  hydraulic  classifier  and  delivers  spigot  products  to  vannera 
and  overflow  to  No.  1  whole  current  box  classifier. 

At  Schemnitz,  Hungary,"  a  number  of  U-shaped  iron  pipes  are  placed  side 
by  side  to  take  the  place  of  one  large  V  spitzlutte.  With  this  arrangement,  the 
quality  of  the  product  may  be  varied  according  to  the  number  of  U  pipes  in 
operation.     If  finer  adjustment  is  needed,  one  U  is  made  adjustable. 
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§  320.  Meinecke  Spitzlutte. — (See  Figs.  262a  and  2626.) — This  consists  of 
a  number  of  concentric  cylinders  and  cones,  with  sides  sloping  60**,  so  united 
and  combined  as  to  make  annular  spaces  in  which  the  current  can  rise  and  fall. 
The  carrying  current  has  two  periods  of  rising,  the  first  more  rapid  than  the 
second.  The  sands  which  settle  out  of  each  of  these  rising  currents  have  to  face 
a  hydraulic  current  in  order  to  find  their  way  to  their  respective  spigots.  In 
tiiis  way  the  grains  are  cleaned  from  the  finer  sizes.  Referring  to  the  figure, 
the  pulp  comes  in  through  a,  b,  Cj.  It  then  rises  through  d^,  e^,  overflows  into 
Cj,  descending  to  rise  in  dj,  ^29  ft°d  finally  overflows  into  the  circular  launder  f. 


I-' 


—  * 


FIG.     262a. — SECTION     OF 
MEINECKE  SPITZLUTTE. 


FIG.  2626.— EN- 
LARGED SEC- 
TION OF  THE 
SAME. 


Hydraulic  water  is  admitted  by  a  pipe  into  the  spaces  t'l,  and  passes  up 
through  h\y  h'\,  and  h^,  g^,  allowing  the  heavier  particles  to  pass  out  through 
the  goose  neck  fej,  and  preventing  the  finer  sizes  from  entering.  The  second 
hydraulic  is  admitted  through  ij,  into  the  space  tj  and  discharges  the  heavier 
particles  through  fcj,  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  first  hydraulic.  Two  sizes  of 
the  spitzlutte  are  made,  as  given  in  Table  236.  Water  may  be  saved  by  dividing 
up  the  annular  spaces  by  radial  vertical  partitions. 

TABLE  235. — ^MEINECKE  SPITZLUTTE. 


Outer 
Diameter. 

Capacity 
perMInate. 

Difference  of  Level.                               | 

Below  the  Feed. 

The  Spigots  are 
Below  the  Feed. 

Above  the  Attorn. 

Metera. 
1.1 
1.4 

Litera. 
900  to  260 
800  to  400 

Meters, 
0.86 
0.86 

Meters. 
0.75 
0.86 

Meters. 
1.1 
1.86 

Mill  28  formerly  used  this  machine  as  its  No.  2  hydraulic  classifier.  It  was 
of  the  second  size  mentioned  in  the  table.  The  spigot  pipes  were  both  1  inch 
in  diameter,  the  hydraulic  IJ  inches.  The  feed  to  this  spitzlutte  in  Mill  28 
was  the  overflow  of  the  No.  1  hydraulic  classifier  and  contained  nothing  larger 
than  0.4  mm.  in  diameter.  It  delivered  spigots  to  No.  1  surface  current  box 
classifier  and  overfiow  to  No.  1  whole  current  box  classifier. 

For  good  work  it  is  essential  that  the  apparatus  shall  be  set  plumb  and  that 
the  overflow  lips  shall  be  perfectly  true,  otherwise  the  currents  will  be  uneven. 

§  321.  M.  P.  Boss  used  successfully  at  the  Harshaw  mill"  a  classifier  for 
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stamp  pulp,  which  consisted  of  an  acute  cone  with  a  deflector  delivering  the 
feed  near  the  bottom  (see  Fig.  263).  A  central  rod  or  pipe  C  serves  to  regulate 
the  size  of  the  discharge  opening  g  at  the  bottom,  but  it  does  not  furnish  water. 
It  differs  from  the  other  tubular  classifiers  in  having  an  expanding  upper 
sorting  column  and  in  omitting  the  lower  sorting  column  altogether.  It  is  fed 
with  stamp  pulp  and  sends  the  coarse  sand  to  No.  1  grinding  pan  of  a  Boss 
system  and  the  fine  sand  to  No.  3  pan,  where  amalgamation  begins. 

§  322.  Double  Cone  Hydraulic  Classifiers. — If  a  cone  is  placed  within 
a  cone,  an  annular  space  intervenes  between  the  two,  which  has  been  used  by 
several  designers  as  the  upper  sorting  column  of  a  tubular  classifier.  If  the 
inner  cone  has  a  wider  angle  than  the  outer^  there  will  be  one  standard  position 


h  W^ 
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FIO.     263. — SECTION     OF     THE     BOSS      FIO.  264.T— DOUBLE  CONE  CLASSIFIER. 
CLASSIFIER. 

for  the  former  in  which  the  horizontal  sectional  area  of  the  annular  space  will 
be  the  same  all  the  way  up,  and  the  current  rising  therein  will  be  uniform.  If, 
however,  the  inner  cone  is  raised  above  the  standard  position,  the  area  at  the 
upper  end  will  be  greater  than  that  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  current  will  be 
retarded,  but  if  lowered  below,  it  will  be  less,  and  the  current  will  be  accelerated. 
Raymond®*  and  Armitage'^  both  describe  such  classifiers.  The  chief  manufac- 
turers of  mill  machinery  of  Colorado  all  advertise  this  machine,  and  it  seems 
to  have  found  some  favor  in  that  State. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  264,  the  pulp  is  fed  into  the  central  cone  B  and  passes 
through  holes  around  the  apex  at  the  junction  between  the  lower  and  upper 
sorting  columns.     The  heavy  grains  sink  through  the  lower  sorting  column  and 
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gf)  out  of  a  molasses  spigot  /,  the  hydraulic  water  being  brought  into  a  pressure 
box  through  a  dial  cock  F;  the  light  grains  rise  through  the  annular  space  or 
upper  sorting  column  between  A  and  B  and  overflow  all  around  the  cone  into  a 
collecting  launder  E.  A  series  of  these  cones  will  yield  a  series  of  products. 
The  cones,  and  therefore,  the  sectional  area  must  increase  in  size  as  the  grains 
diminish.    Four  sizes  are  recommended,  as  shown  in  Table  236. 

TABLE  236. — SIZES  OF  DOUBLE  CONE  HTDBAXJUO  CLASSIFIERS. 


Diameter  of 
Outer  Cone. 

Size  of  Grain  to 
be  Treated. 

Inches. 
18 
90 

ao 

40 

Hesb. 

8to90 

SO  to  80 

80  to  40 

Finer  than  40 

Mill  87  has  one  of  these,  made  by  Hendrie  and  Bolthoflf,  for  its  No.  2  hydraulic 
classifier.  The  outer  cone  is  12  inches  in  diameter  and  its  sides  slope  60*".  It 
has  a  f-inch  hydraulic  pipe  and  a  molasses  gate  spigot.  It  is  fed  with  pulp 
from  stamps  passing  through  screens  24  or  30  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  and 
yields  spigot  product  to  jig  and  overflow  to  vanner.  Two  machines  treat  the 
pulp  from  20  stamps,  perhaps  40  tons  of  solid  material,  per  24  hours. 

In  Mill  19,  No.  1  hydraulic  classifier  consists  of  seven  double  cone  classifiers 
of  sheet  iron  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  265,  with  sides  sloping  60^^  put  together 


FIG.  265. 

as  follows :  Three  cones  side  by  side,  15  inches  in  diameter,  yield  No.  1  spigot 
product;  two  cones  side  by  side,  18  inches  in  diameter,  yield  No.  2  spigot 
product;  two  cones  side  by  side,  21  inches  in  diameter,  yield  No.  3  spigot  product. 
It  is  fed  with  undersize  of  No.  4  trommel  with  10-mesh  screen,  and  yields: 
Spigot  products  to  three  sets  of  jigs  and  overflow  to  No.  1  whole  current  box 
classifler.  The  hydraulic  water  comes  through  a  pipe  1  inch  in  diameter,  with 
a  regulating  valve.  The  dimensions  of  the  three  sets  of  cones  are  given  in 
Table  237.  Both  outer  and  inner  cones  have  their  sides  sloping  60**  and  are 
therefore,  parallel. 

TABLE  237. — NO.  1  HYDRATTLIC  CLASSIFIER  OF  MILL  19. 


Diameter  of 

Outer  Conee  at 

Top. 

Diameter  of 

Inner  Cones  at 

Top. 

width  of  Annular 
Space. 

Inches. 
16 

if 

Inches. 
18 

J?* 

Inches. 
9 

C.  Le  Neve  Foster®  describes  a  douhlr  oono  hydraulic  classifier  used  at  the  Fron- 
goch  mine^  which  is  similar  to  that  last  (Inscribed  in  that  the  cones  arc  parallel. 
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The  outer  is  of  wood,  the  inner  of  sheet  iron^  and  the  space  between  forms  tl^ 
upper  sorting  column.  The  truncated  apex  of  the  outer  cone  connects  with  a 
pressure  box  below  with  hydraulic  water  and  spigot,  and  in  the  truncated  apex 
is  a  conical  plug,  with  an  annular  space  around  it,  forming  the  lower  sorting 
column.  This  plug  is  adjustable  up  and  down  at  will  by  a  screw,  thus  giving 
a  variable  section  to  the  lower  sorting  column.  The  spigot  is  a  disc  sliding 
over  a  hole,  shutting  off  much  or  little  as  desired. 

§323.  The  Charleton  Ore  Concentrator. — (See  Figs.  266a  and  2666.) 
— This  is  a  tubular  classifier  which  uses  no  hydraulic  water,  but  yet  has  both 
upper  and  lower  hydraulic  columns.  The  pulp  fed  at  d  divides  itself  into  the 
clearer  water  a,  and  the  sand  c.  The  former  descends  to  the  bottom,  as  shown 
by  the  arrows  and  rises  to  discharge  as  an  overflow  at  b.  The  sand  entering  at 
c  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  this  rising  current  which  lifts  the  lighter  grains 
to  overflow  at  b  and  allows  the  heavier  grains  to  fall  and  flnd  their  way  out 


no.     266a.— 

L  0  NGITU- 
DINAL  SEC- 
TION ON 
AB.  OP 
C  H  A  RLE- 
TON  CLAS- 
SIFIER. 


M 


Pio.  267a. 


FIG.  2666. — 

CROSS  SEC- 
TION. 


FIG.  2676. 

FIG.  267a. — PLAN  OP 
RICHARDS  TUBULAR 
CLAS  S  I  F  I  E  R  FOR 
COARSE  WORK.  FIG. 
2676.  —  LONGITUDI- 
NAL SECTION. 


PIG.  2686. 
FIG.  268a. — PLAN  OP 
RICHARDS  TUBULAR 
CLASSIFIER  FOR  FINE 
WORK.  FIG.  2686. — 
LONGITUDINAL  SEC- 

TION. 

through  the  spigot  e.  A  series  of  boxes  would  yield  a  series  of  products.  The 
price  that  is  paid  for  this  economy  of  water  is  that  some  of  the  fine  slimes  go 
over  at  a  and  out  at  e,  with  the  heavy  product.  A  test  would  tell  whether  this 
loss  was  serious  or  not  with  any  given  ore.  The  apparatus  must  be  built  of  a 
size  to  suit  its  work,  as  it  has  no  means  of  adjustment. 

§  324.  The  Richards  Tubular  Classifier,  designed  by  the  author,  is  shown 
in  Figs.  267a  and  2676  for  coarse  work  and  Figs.  268a  and  2686  for  fine  work. 
It  has  long,  vertical  sorting  columns  both  above,  h,  and  below,  i,  the  former  to 
allow  a  stray  heavy  grain  6  to  settle,  and  the  latter  to  allow  a  stray  light  grain 
c  to  rise.  To  make  the  sorted  product  from  the  spigot  still  more  perfect,  a 
vortex  fitting,  previously  described  in  §  308,  is  placed  below,  which  gives  a 
helical  rising  current  in  the  lower  sorting  column,  guaranteeing  like  treatment  of 
all  grains  in  it.  A  vertical  plate  k  is  used  to  stop  the  rotation  above,  and  fins 
to  stop  it  below.  The  vertical  form  of  the  upper  sorting  column  also  guarantees 
no  settling  on  the  sides  and  consequent  change  in  section  and  in  the  speed  of 
the  current.    The  hydraulic  water  is  fed  through  a  pipe  e  and  the  heavy  product 
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discharged  through  a  plug  spigot  /.  The  upper  column  h  is  made  of  any  desired 
size,  2X3  inches,  3X4,  4X6',  6X8,  8X12  or  12X16,  and  the  lower  sorting  column 
i  also  may  be  of  any  diameter,  1  inch,  1^,  1^,  2,  2^,  3,  or  larger.  The  size  or 
sectional  area,  of  the  upper  column  h,  will  be  made  to  suit  the  quantity  of  pulp 
to  be  treated  and  the  size  of  quartz  to  be  lifted.  Its  size  will  increase  with  the 
quantity  of  pulp  and  as  the  diameter  of  the  particles  to  be  lifted  diminishes. 
The  size  of  tne  lower  tube  i,  of  the  vortex  g  and  the  spigot  f,  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  heavy  product  to  be  discharged.  The  greater  the  product,  the  larger 
the  pipe.  It  also  depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  size  of  the  grains,  for 
with  very  small  sizes  of  grain  it  is  difficult  to  adjust  the  upward  current,  unless 
the  pipe  is  large.  The  effect  of  this  apparatus  is  to  obtain  a  very  perfect  separa- 
tion between  spigot  and  overflow,  but  it  requires  careful  adjustment  of  the  two 
columns,  and  so  becomes  too  complicated  when  more  than  two  are  used  in  series. 
This  classifier  serves  very  well  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  theory  of  free  set- 
tling in  designing  and  adjusting  classifiers,  and  will,  therefore,  be  considered 
at  some  length.  Table  238  shows  the  velocity  of  current  which  1  kilogram  of 
water  per  minute  gives  in  each  size. 

TABLB  238. — ^VELOOITIES  OP  GUBBENTS  FOR  1  KILOQRAM  OF  WATEB  FEB  MINUTE. 


DimenstoMof 

Velocity  per  Sec- 
ond f orTkUo 
Water  per 

pTg 

Area  of  Upper  Sorting 
Ooiunm. 

Oolumn.. 

Hinu&. 

Inohes. 

Bq.Iii. 

Sq.Mm. 

Mm. 

teS 

6 

8,871 

4.80S 

8x4 

18 

7748 

8.160 

4x6 

M 

15,484 

i.or7 

ex8 

43 

80,968 

0.6881 

(izlB 

96 

61,965 

0.8090 

UxlO 

188 

0.1884 

The  experimenter  will  probably  know  the  quantity  of  water  in  kilograms  per 
minute  which  he  wishes  to  handle  and  the  diameter  of  quartz  grain  in  millime- 
ters that  he  wishes  to  lift.  His  next  need  will  be  answered  by  Fig.  287  or  by 
Table  262,  which  gives  figures  obtained  by  experiment  upon  the  speed  of  current 
required  to  lift  his  quartz. 

Suppose  he  has  50  kilograms  per  minute  of  water  to  handle,  and  he  wishes 
to  lift  a  grain  of  quartz  about  1  mm.  in  size,  Table  262  shows  that  he  will  require 
a  current  of  97  mm.  per  second  to  lift  it.  Beferring  to  Table  238,  we  see  that 
a  3X4-inch  tubular  classifier  gives  a  velocity  of  2.15  mm.  per  second  for  a  1 
kilogram  per  minute  feed.  It  will  then  give  107.5  mm.  per  second  velocity  when 
fed  with  60  kilos  per  minute.  This  size  is  probably  near  enough  for  his  purposes. 
If  he  wishes  it  exact,  he  can  cut  down  the.  water  a  little  to  46.1  kilos  per  minute, 
which,  multiplied  by  2.16,  gives  a  velocity  of  97  mm.  per  second,  or  he  can  make 
a  tubular  classifier  that  is  larger  in  section,  in  the  proportion  of  97  to  107.6 
(3X4.64  inches),  which  would  then  handle  the  exact  quantity  and  yield  the  size 
of  grain  needed. 

If  he  has  chosen  a  velocity  of  97  mm.  per  second  for  his  upper  sorting  column, 
'  he  wiU  want  the  same  for  his  lower,  that  is  to  say,  the  velocity  cannot  be  greater 
below  without  forming  serious  banks,  due  to  particles  which  rise  in  the  lower 
sorting  column,  but  will  fail  to  rise  in  the  upper,  and  it  cannot  be  much  less 
without  injuring  the  work  of  sorting,  because  it  will  allow  particles  to  pass  down 
into  the  spigot  that  are  less  than  the  standard  size.  The  size  of  this  lower  son^ 
ing  column  and  of  the  spigot  may  be  decided  according  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  §  308  and  §  309. 

After  choosing  the  size  of  lower  sortinsr  column  and  spigot  which  will  give 
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approximately  the  separation  desired,  the  final  adjustment  may  be  made  accord- 
ing to  theory,  as  follows:  The  feed  water  is  shut  off  temporarily,  the  spigot 
being  left  open,  and  the  hydraulic  water  turned  on  until  the  weight  of  the  water 
overflowing  per  minute  is  that  weight  shown  by  Table  227  to  be  necessary  to 
lift  the  desired  particles  in  the  size  of  lower  sorting  column  used.  The  feed 
may  then  be  turned  on  and  classifying  begun.  One  may  say  that  this  adjust- 
ment of  the  lower  sorting  colunm  deranges  the  adjustment  of  the  upper  sorting 
column,  but  the  weight  of  the  water  rising  in  the  lower  sorting  column  makes 
such  a  small  addition  to  that  already  rising  in  the  upper  sorting  column,  that 
it  is  negligible.    This  classifier  may  be  adjusted  by  the  eye,  of  course^  as  are 


FIG.    269a. — MEINECKE    CLASSIFIER. 


other  forms.  It  is  well,  however,  in  this  case,  to  shut  off  the  feed  temporarily 
and  note  the  position  of  the  hydraulic  cock  when  the  water  overflows  the  very 
least  amount,  that  is,  when  there  is  practically  a  balanced  hydraulic.  This  gives 
the  least  amount  of  hydraulic  that  can  be  used  without  allowing  fine  slimes  to 
paas  out  of  the  spigot. 

LocKBLiRT^s  Automatic  Gbih  Sepabatob  is  a  tubular  classifier,  using  an 
upward  current  in  the  annular  space  between  two  glass  tubes.  It  is  used  to 
treat  closely  sized  sands  for  diamonds  and  other  gems. 

§325.  Meinecke  Classifier. — (See  Figs.  269a  and  269&.) — This  classifier 
coDBiBts  of  a  single  V-shaped  hopper  A  34^  inches  long,  20  inches  wide  and  20^ 
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inches  deep,  with  ends  sloping  to  an  edge  and  slot  below,  while  the  sides  are  ver- 
tical. The  heavy  sands,  settling  to  the  slot,  meet  in  the  first  sorting  column  B  a 
gentle  rising  current  of  water,  which  raises  the  lightest  grains  and  passes  them 
off  in  the  overflow  into  C,  Most  of  the  grains  then  descend  to  the  second  sorting 
column  D,  where  they  meet  a  stronger  hydraulic  current,  which  raises  a  second 
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sort,  a  little  heavier  than  the  first,  and  carries  it  out  by  a  side  discharge  E  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  A  third  and  fourth  sorting  columns  F  and  H,  lift  out 
two  more  sorts  by  side  discharges  0  and  /,  and  the  heaviest  grains  pass  down 
through  the  fourth  sorting  column  and  are  lifted  out  through  the  side  dis- 
charge K. 
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The  hydraulic  water,  the  quantity  of  which  is  regulated  by  a  cock,  enters 
under  a  considerable  head  by  the  pipe  L,  passes  down  through  the  chamber  M, 
which  harmonizes  currents  and  gives  uniform  motion  to  the  water.  The  whole 
hydraulic  water  then  passes  through  a  slot  N  running  the  whole  width  of  the 
apparatus  beneath  the  fourth  hydraulic  column  H.  It  then  rises  through  the 
fourth,  the  third,  the  second  and  the  first  sorting  columns  successively,  parting 
with  a  portion  of  its  volume  at. each  of  the  successive  side  discharges.  The 
velocity  of  the  rising  current  in  any  sorting  column  can  be  increased  by  diminish- 
ing the  width  of  the  column  and  by  contracting  the  side  discharge  orifice  next 
below  it.  For  the  former  adjustments,  thumb  nuts  a^,  a*,  a'  and  a*,  to  move 
gates  6^,  6*,  6*  and  6*,  are  provided,  and  for  the  latter,  hand  screws  c^,  c*,  c* 
and  c*,  to  move  gates  dS  d*,  d'  and  d*,  are  provided. 

While  the  ordinary  form  of  classifier  takes  out  the  heaviest  grains  first  and 
passes  the  mass  of  lighter  grains  forward  for  further  classification,  this  apparatus 
does  the  exact  opposite,  in  that  it  takes  out  the  lightest  grains  first  and  passes 
the  mass  of  heavier  grains  forward  for  further  classification. 

Again,  since  classification  undoubtedly  takes  place  in  the  discharge  chambers 
E,  0, 1  and  K^  which  are  enclosed  by  four  walls,  to  quite  as  great  a  degree  as 
in  the  spitzlutte,  the  apparatus  deserves  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  special  form 
of  tubular  classifier,  than  as  a  special  form  of  hydraulic  classifier. 

According  to  Bellom,*®  it  treats  10  liters  of  pulp  per  minute  for  a  centimeter 
of  inside  width,  the  water  containing  6  to  8%  of  solid  matter  by  volume.  This, 
for  20  inches^  width,  would  be  500  liters  pulp  fed  per  minute.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  whole  of  the  hydraulic  water. 

In  Mill  27  the  No.  1  hydraulic  classifier  la  of  this  kind,  and  is  fed  by  the 
undersize  of  No.  8  trommel  with  holes  ^inch  (2  mm.)  in  diameter.  It  delivers 
products  of  the  side  discharges  to  unwaterers  and  thence  to  jigs,  and  overflow  to 
No.  1  whole  current  box  classifier.  In  Mill  28  No.  1  classifier  is  also  of  this 
pattern,  of  the  size  shown  in  the  figure,  and  is  fed  with  the  undersize  of  No.  7 
and  No.  9  trommels  and  with  pulp  from  the  Huntington  mill,  all  having  2-mm. 
diameter  maximum  grain.  It  delivers  products  of  side  discharges  to  jigs  by 
unwaterers,  and  overflow  to  No.  1  surface  current  box  classifier.  It  formerly 
went  to  a  Meinecke  spitzlutte.  The  quantity  of  water  used  is  so  large  that  un- 
waterers are  used  in  both  mills,  to  prepare  the  products  to  be  fed  to  the  jigs. 
The  apparatus  is  reported  as  hard  to  regulate  and  lacks  simplicity. 

The  large  quantity  of  water  used  in  this  apparatus  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  carrying  currents  pass  up  from  the  four  sorting  columns  to  the  side 
discharges.  These  are  as  large  as  those  of  a  series  of  spitzlutten,  but  in  the 
latter,  the  same  water  acts  successively  in  all  these  rising  spaces,  while  in  this 
apparatus,  they  all  must  receive  separate  supplies  of  water. 

For  the  quality  of  work  done  by  this  classifier  in  Mill  28,  see  Table  264. 

GbOUPS  IV.,  V.  AND  VI. 

IV.  Surface  current  box  classifiers. 

V.  Whole  current  box  classifiers. 
VI.  Distributing  boxes. 

§  326.  General. — These  three  groups  will  be  treated  somewhat  together,  be- 
cause the  mill  men  of  the  country  are  using  one  or  other  of  them  for  the  same 
class  of  work.  They  all  omit  the  hydraulic  current  and  depend  upon  the  be- 
havior of  grains  of  sand  or  slime  in  a  carrying  current  of  water,  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  horizontal.  The  faster  the  current  moves,  the  further  will 
the  grains  be  carried.  The  slower,  the  earlier  will  they  settle.  The  yarious 
forms  of  apparatus  have  been  designed  according  to  their  ability  to  accelerate 
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or  retard  the  settling  of  the  sand.  They  treat  slimes  which  overflow  the  last  of 
the  hydraulic  classifiers,  and  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  size  treated  is  quite 
variable  in  this  country.  The  maximum  grain,  as  a  rule,  ranges  from  0.02 
inch  (0.6  mm.)  to  0.01  inch  (0.25  mm.)  in  diameter.  Linkenbach  recommends 
0.25  nun.  as  the  proper  size  for  this  treatment.  Their  products,  with  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  are  suitable  for  treatment  on  tables  and  vanners. 

The  hydraulic  is  omitted  from  these  groups  for  the  following  reason:  The 
process  has,  up  to  this  point,  been  adding  water  to  the  pulp  at  every  step.  It  is 
advisable  from  this  point  on,  to  distribute  the  pulp  without  further  addition  of 
water,  unless  the  consequent  sacrifice  of  fine  slime  which  passes  down  with  the 
spigot  product  and  is  lost  in  the  subsequent  concentration,  is  too  great.  The 
spigots  used  with  the  box  classifiers  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  hydraulic 
classifiers.  They  are  chiefly  the  pipe  and  plug  spigot  and  goose  neck.  Of  these, 
the  latter  finds  more  application  here  than  with  the  hydraulic  classifiers,  owing  to 
the  great  depth  of  these  boxes  and  to  the  fact  that  the  slimes  flow  more  freely  than 
the  coarser  sands  of  the  former  class.  A  most  excellent  device  is  a  large  screen 
with  holes  1  mm.  in  diameter,  to  screen  out  the  fibre  from  all  the  pulp  running 
to  box  classifiers.  This  allows  the  use  of  small  spigots  and  of  concentrated  pulp 
in  the  spigots.  It  will  be  some  trouble  to  keep  tins  screen  clean,  but  the  addi- 
tional ore  saved  may  much  more  than  offset  it. 

The  capacity  of  a  box  classifier  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  water,  rather 
than  by  the  quantity  of  dry  slime  fed  to  it.  Tt)  do  its  best  work,  it  must  have 
the  right  quantity  of  water  to  establish  its  regular  washing  currents.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  hydraulic  classifier  are  such  that  it  will  never  send  pulp  that  is 
too  dense  for  treatment  in  a  box  classifier.  The  overflows  of  hydraunc  classifiers 
probably  contain  less  than  3%,  and  in  some  mills  they  will  not  have  over  1% 
of  solid  dry  slime. 

There  are  two  logical  methods  of  supplying  and  using  the  carrying  current, 
namely,  a  surface  current  fiowing  over  a  stagnant  bottom,  and  a  whole  current 
in  which  all  the  water  is  moving  at  a  nearly  uniform  rate  from  the  receiving 
end  to  the  delivering  end  of  the  box. 

IV.  SUBFAOB  CUBBENT  BOX  ClASSIFIEBS. 

§  327.  General. — ^This  group  includes  Bittinger's  spitzJcasten  apparatus  and 
all  the  various  forms  of  apparatus  in  which  the  sorting  is  done  by  Bittinger's 
surfece  current,  without  the  hydraulic  current  or  the  plunging  feed.  They  re- 
semble, in  figure,  many  of  the  forms  included  under  deep  pocket  hydraulic 
classifiers,  only  they  are  made  larger,  and  are  used  for  treating  finer  products. 
In  these  classifiers  there  is  a  reason  which  is  additional  to  those  already  given, 
for  omitting  the  hydraulic  water,  for  a  positive  rising  current  of  hydraulic  water 
cannot  be  used  without  making  troublesome  banks  (see  §310).  The  omission 
of  hydraulic  water  causes  each  spigot  product  to  be  more  or  less  contaminated 
with  fine  slimes,  which  properly  belong  in  later  spigots  or  in  the  final  overflow. 

If  a  horizontal  current  of  pulp  passes  over  the  surface  of  a  tank  of  stagnant 
water,  all  of  the  particles  contained  in  the  pulp  begin  to  settle,  and  they  do  so 
according  to  the  law  of  free  settling  particles.  Those  having  the  greatest  set* 
tling  power  fall  out  first,  and  those  with  less,  later,  ranging  in  a  series  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  current,  according  to  their  settling  power  in  water. 
If  now,  we  divide  up  the  current,  so  that  it  takes  place  in  a  series  of  boxes,  each  a 
little  wider  than  the  previous,  we  can  obtain  from  the  set  so  arranged,  a  series  of 
products  each  of  which  is  finer  in  size  than  the  one  preceding  it,  and  tiie  grains 
in  these  products  are  arranged  approximately  acording  to  the  law  of  free  set- 
tling particles,  namely,  the  quartz,  for  f^^ample,  in  any  product^  will  be  larger 
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in  diameter  than  the  galena.  Theoretically,  this  horizontal  current  seems  to 
be  a  very  perfect  means  of  sorting  slimes ;  practically,  it  is  capable  of  doing  only 
approximate  work^  and  it  can  only  do  this  when  the  laws  controlling  it  are 
imderstood. 

§  328.  Method  op  Investigation. — In  order  to  study  these  laws  an  investi- 
gation**  was  made  by  the  author,  assisted  by  Mr.  Locke.  This  investigation 
required  some  means  of  coloring  the  liquid  composing  the  surface-current,  of 
seeing  it  when  it  has  been  colored,  and  of  picturing  it  for  further  study  and  com- 
parison. Milk  of  lime,  added  to  the  water,  was  found  to  be  the  best  coloring 
matter;  a  tank  with  one  side  of  plate-glass  permitted  the  colored  current  to  be 
seen,  and  photography  furnished  the  means  of  preserving  its  form,  so  that  it 
could  be  studied  at  leisure. 

The  tank  (see  Figs.  270-273),  which  served  for  a  pointed  box,  was  1,206  mm. 
long,  603  mm.  deep  and  203  mm.  wide  (inside  measures).  The  outlet  was  60 
mm.  below  the  top  of  the  tank.  It  had  a  plate-glass  front,  and  was  otherwise 
painted  black  inside.  Within  it  were  two  adjustable  cross-partitions,  431  mm. 
long  and  203  mm.  wide,  usually  sloping  58*^  from  the  horizontal.  One,  called 
the  tail-partition,  sloped  downward  and  inward  from  the  outlet ;  the  other,  called 
the  head-partition,  sloped  downward  and  inward  from  the  end  of  the  feed-sole- 
at  the  inlet.  Both  were  beveled,  to  give  a  sharp,  true  edge  of  contact.  They 
were  loaded  with  lead,  to  sink  them ;  suspended  by  fine  wires,  to  support  them ; 
and  wedged  in  place  and  made*  practically  water-tight  at  the  sides  by  tacking 
on  a  strip  of  gunny-sack.  The  feed-sole,  305  mm.  long  by  203  mm.  wide,  was 
packed  and  held  by  the  same  means  as  the  partitions.  Water  was  brought  by 
two  hose-pipes  and  distributed  by  two  pipes  with  many  holes,  to  give  an  even 
current  Thus  made,  the  box  classifier  was  like  the  Bittinger  spitzkasUn  in 
every  respect,  except  that  it  had  no  spigot  to  discharge  water  below  and  its 
sides  were  vertical  (which,  indeed,  is  the  case  also  in  some  of  Eittinger's  boxes). 

As  representing  nearly  the  speeds  of  the  three  boxes  of  Linkenbach  for  a 
width  of  203  mm.,  three  rates  of  current  were  selected,  namely,  86.4,  67.3  and 
38.6  kilos  of  water  per  minute  respectively.*  In  each  experiment,  the  feed-sole 
and  the  partitions  were  adjusted  as  desired;  the  water-quantity  was  weighed, 
using  a  bucket  and  spring  balance;  the  water-current  was  allowed  to  establish 
itself  thoroughly ;  the  milk  of  lime  was  added  till  it  had  just  defined  the  main 
currents;  and  the  flash-light  picture  was  then  taken.  Figs.  270,  271,  272 
and  273  are  copies  of  a  few  of  those  taken  during  the  investigation.  They  show 
that  the  current  is  not  of  equal  section  and  velocity,  but  is  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge,  widening  downward  and  diminishing  in  velocity  as  it  moves  onward,  and 
when  it  reaches  the  overflow  it  has  received  so  much  added  water  from  the  stag- 
nant pool,  that  only  the  top  portion  of  the  current  can  pass  off  by  the  overflow ; 
the  rest  passes  down  as  a  return  eddy,  disturbing  the  stagnant  pool  and  send- 
ing fine  slimes  into  the  spigot  product,  which  belonged  in  the  overflow. 

§329.  Results  of  the  Investigation. — The  following  considerations, 
derived  from  the  above  investigation,  show  how  the  quality  of  the  work  is 
affected  according  as  the  formation  of  a  uniform  current  is  helped  or  hindered : 
•(1)  The  relative  height  of  feed-sole  and  overflow.  (2)  The  slope  of  the  feed- 
sole.     (3)  The  quantity  of  pulp  per  unit  of  width. 

In  regard  to  the  height  of  the  feed-sole,  the  experiments  of  the  author  cor- 
roborate the  position  held  by  Bittinger,  namely,  that  the  surface  of  the  feed-sole 
at  the  junction  with  the  box  should  be  exactly  level  with  the  overflow.  If  it  is 
25.4  mm.  above  the  level,  a  plunging  stream  (see  Fig.  273),  which  seeks  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  will  be  obtained ;  less  elevations  will  tend  in  the  same  direc- 

•  The  exact  fU^ree  should  have  been  80.1,  fi9.8  and  80.5  kilos  for  the  width  of  M  mm.  flieemr  was  made 
taj  MoldeBl,  bat  the  dur erenoe  la  of  BO  momflBt  In  this  eonneetioB. 
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tion  to  a  less  dogroo.  Tf  it  is  depressed  25.4  ram.  below  the  overflow,  the  velocity 
is  greatly  retarded  and  the  current  wedge  widened;  less  depressions  have  the 
same  effect  to  a  less  degree. 


FIG.   270. — FEED  HORIZONTAL  AND  LEVEL   WITH   OUTLET.      CURRENT,   86.4   KILOS 
PER  MINUTE.      WEDGE  ANGLE,   10**. 

In  regard  to  the  slope  of  the  feed-sole,  it  is  found  that  if  it  is  horizontal,  an 
irregular  bank  of  sediment  will  settle  upon  the  feed-sole,  deranging  the^evenness 


FIG.   271. — FEED   HORIZONTAL  AND   LEVEL  WITH   OUTLET.      CURRENT,   38.6   KILOS 
PER    MINUTE.      WEDGE    ANGLE,    20*". 
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of  the  work ;  if  it  is  too  steep,  the  current  takes  with  it  too  much  eddy  water, 
thereby  slowing  the  current  and  widening  the  wedge ;  if  its  slope  angle  is  greater 


272. — FEED   SLOPING    5** ;    LEVEL   WITH    OVERFLOW.      CURRENT,    86.4    KILOS 
PER  MINUTE.      WEDGE  ANGLE,  6°. 


FIQ.   273.— FEED  HORIZONTAL;   ELEVATED   25.4  2£M.      CURRENT,   86.4   SILOS   PER 

MINUTE. , 
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than  half  of  that  made  by  the  surface  of  the  water  with  the  plane  of  the  head 
end  of  the  box,  then  the  current  will  dive  down  and  hug  the  head  end  of  the 
box.  The  slope  angle  of  the  feed-sole,  which  gives  the  best  results  is  5°,  possi- 
bly varying  to  10°.  Compare  Fig  272  with  270  and  271,  with  all  the  different 
water  quantities.  It  gives  the  highest  speed  of  current,  the  narrowest  wedge 
angle  and  no  sediment  on  the  feed-sole.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  true  that  the 
higher  the  velocity  of  the  water,  the  narrower  will  be  the  wedge  angle.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  5®  feed  slope  appears  to  reach  a  minimum  in  this  respect,  and 
when  high  speed  of  water  was  attained  by  using  a  cycloidal  feed-sole  with  162.4 
mm.  fall,  no  gain  was  found  in  the  angle. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  pulp  per  unit  of  width,  it  is  found  that  the 
retarding  of  the  current  and  the  increase  of  the  wedge  angle  are  less  with 
larger  and  more  with  smaller  quantities  of  pulp.  For  example,  with  5°  slope 
of  feed-sole,  feeding  pulp  at  the  level  of  the  overflow,  angles  of  the  current 
wedge  were  obtained  as  given  in  Table  239.    Compare  also  Figs.  270  and  271. 

TABLE    239. — V7EDGE   ANGLES    FOB    DIFFERENT    QUANTITIES    OF    PULP    FEB    UNIT 

OF  WIDTH. 


Pulp  per  Minute 
per  Meter  of 

Width,  Ck>rre- 

8pondlng_to  100 

LltersPulp 

per  Minute. 

Angles  of  the 
Current  Wedge. 

Uters. 
496.1 
288.0 
IW.O 

Mm. 
S85.2 
864.6 
606.4 

16 
90 

To  show  the  proportion  between  the  overflow  and  the  eddy  current^  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  was  made  of  the  two  quantities^  which  yielded  the  values 
given  in  Table  240.    These  figures  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  amount  of 

TABLE  240. — SHOWING  THE  PE0P0ETI0N8  BETWEEN  THE  OVEBFLOW  AND  EDDT 
CUEBENTS  FOB  VABIOUS  BATES  OF  FEED. 


Feed  Water 
per  Minute. 

Overflow  per 
Minute. 

Eddj  Current 
per  Minute. 

Batio  of  Eddj 

Current  to  Feed 

Water. 

Kiloe. 
86.4 
67.3 
88.6 

Kiloe. 
86.4 
67.8 
88.6 

Kiloe. 
188.1 
968.7 
986.5 

1.6 
4.5 
6.0 

water  picked  up  by  the  main  current,  while  forming  the  wedge,  during  its 
passage,  which  amount,  of  course,  is  equal  to  that  given  up  in  the  return  eddy 
current.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  top  of  the  wedge  is  moving  much  more 
rapidly  (275  mm.,  211  mm.  and  179  mm.  per  second,  for  the  three  ratios  of 
feed  given  above),  than  the  bottom  of  the  wedge  at  the  widest  part  (76  mm., 
63  mm.,  and  35  mm.  per  second).  To  try  to  reduce  the  eddy  current,  the 
author  experimented  with  a  horizontal  board  perforated  with  holes  6.36  mm. 
in  diameter  and  25.4  mm.  from  center  to  center,  one  row  staggered  with  the 
next,  placed  over  the  stagnant  pool,  for  confining  the  current  at  the  surface, 
and  finds  that  it  largely  does  away  with  the  mixing  of  fine  silt  with  the  spigot 
product,  if  a  balanced  hydraulic  is  used.  The  advantage  is  more  marked  with 
the  higher  speed  than  with  the  lower. 

The  author's  conclusions  are  that  the  box  classifier  is  a  scientifically  imper- 
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feet  apparatus.    It  cannot  be  fed  with  such  a  product  or  at  such  a  rate,  or 
with  such  adjustments  that  it  wiU  do  perfect  work.     There  is  always  the  return 
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FIG.  274a. — plan  of  rittinger's  spitzkasten  apparatus. 


FIG.    2746. — LONGITUDINAL    SECTION. 
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FIG.     275a. — LONGITUDINAL  FIG.  2756. 
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FIG.    276a. — ^LONGITUDINAL    SECTION 
OP   SECOND  BOX. 


FIG.  2766.— 
CROSS  SEC- 
TION. 


eddy  current  to  contaminate  the  spigot  product.     In  this  respect  it  differs  from 
the  best  of  the  hydraulic  classifiers,  for  they  can  do  perfect  work  if  they  are 
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run  slowly  with  plenty  of  hydraulic  water,  and  their  departure  from  perfect 
work  is  due  to  the  rush  and  drive  to  get  commercial  results.  To  get  the  best 
results  from  it  with  normal  running,  use  5°  slope  for  the  feed-sole,  enter  the 
feed  at  the  level  of  the  overflow  and  have  the  overflow  perfectly  level.  To  get 
the  best  results  where  it  is  desired  to  keep  rich,  "fine  slimes  out  of  the  earlier 
spigot  products,  use  slightly  deficient  hydraulic  water,  which  nearly  supplies 
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POURTH  BOX. 

the  spigot  with  water.  This  will  be  commercially  wise  only  when  the  fine 
slimes  are  very  rich.  The  supply  of  hydraulic  water  is  better  introduced  from 
below,  so  as  not  in  any  way  to  disturb  or  interrupt  the  surface  current.  The 
hydraulic  pipe  in  this  case  is  best  of  large  size  in  order  that  the  hydraulic  water 
may  have  a  low  velocity. 

Comparing  a  surface  current  with  a  whole  current,  the  former  stretches  out 
the  products  in  space  to  suit  the  positions  of  the  machines  and  at  the  same  time, 
gives  the  more  perfect  sorting.  The  machines  following  a  surface  current  appa- 
ratus get  the  better  sorted  products  for  feed. 

§  330.  RiTTiNOER^s  Pointed  Boxes  or  Spitzkasten  Apparatus. — (See  Figs. 
274a-2786.) — This  is  a  series  of  hopper-shaped  or  pointed  boxes  in  which  the 
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width  of  each  16  double  that  of  its  predecessor^  while  the  lengths  increase  by 
arithmetical  progression.  He  recommends  for  each  Austrian  cubic  foot 
(31.6857  liters)  of  pulp  fed  per  minute,  a  width  of  0.1  Austrian  foot  (31.6108 
mm.)  for  the  first  box  and  the  sizes  of  boxes  which  he  gives  for  treating  20 
cubic  feet  (631.7  liters)  per*  minute,  making  four  spigot  products  and  aa 
overflow,  are  shown  in  Table  241. 


TABLE  241. — SIZES 

OP  rittingbb's  pointed 

BOXES. 

Width  of  Box. 

Length  of  Box. 

AiutiiaaFtot 

Ittbox % 

Mbox. 4 

Sdboz. 8 

4th  box 16 

Mm. 
688 
1;K4 
8,689 
6,068 

Austrian  Feet 

Istbox 6 

Sdbox 0 

8dbox 18 

4th  box 16 

Mm. 
1,897 
8,646 
8,798 
4,748 

The  sides  h  of  the  boxes  must  slope  as  much  as  45°  with  the  horizontal  else 
banks  will  form  which  are  liable  to  slide  down  and  choke  the  spigot.  He  recom- 
mends SO""  as  a  good  minimum  slope  to  adopt.  If  the  slope  is  steeper  than  50 ** 
for  the  larger  boxes,  they  become  unreasonably  deep  and  require  too  much  mill 
height.  If  a  spigot  is  placed  at  the  apex,  too  large  a  quantity  of  discharge  will 
be  made;  a  rising  discharge  t  (see  also  §296)  will  be  preferred.  For  the 
first  spigot,  the  outlet  of  the  rising  discharge  should  be  3  to  3^  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  box;  for  the  last,  2  to  2^  feet. 

Rittinger  gives  the  following  instructions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  his  box 
classifier  or  spitzkasten  apparat.  The  feed-sole  h  must  be  horizontal  and  at  a 
level  with  the  overflow.  The  launders  connecting  the  boxes  must  slope  as  follows : 
Feed  to  first  box,  1  to  IJ  inches  in  6  feet ;  between  first  and  second  box,  i  to  f 
inch  in  6  feet;  between  second  and  third  box,  i  to  i  inch  in  6  feet;  between 
third  and  fourth  box,  i  to  i  inch  in  6  feet.  The  launders  need  a  section  of 
5  square  inches  for  each  cubic  foot  of  pulp  nassing  through  them  per  minute. 
Distributors  will  be  needed  to  feed  pulp  evenly  to  the  whole  width  of  the  later 
boxes.  Where  the  overflow  is  collected  in  a  launder  across  the  end,  the  water 
should  have  a  drop  of  4  to  6  inches,  to  guarantee  no  backing  up  and  disturbance 
in  the  current  in  the  box. 

In  construction,  No.  1  and  No.  2  boxes  will  have  vertical  sides  and  sloping 
ends;  No.  3  and  No.  4  boxes  will  be  hopper-form  with  all  four  sides  sloping 
to  a  point.  No.  4  needs  a  vertical  gate  or  deflector  q  extending  18  inches  down 
from  the  surface  to  within  6'  inches  of  the  sloping  end,  and  placed  18  inches 
from  the  feed  end.  This  deflector  removes  this  box  from  the  surface  current 
classifiers  and  makes  it  a  whole  current  classifier.  The  goose-neck  spigot  must 
not  choke;  it  can  be  cleared  by  wire  outside,  by  little  spatula  inside,  or  by 
pulling  out  the  plugs. 

.  The  whole  feed  pulp  may  pass  through  a  screen  with  1-mm.  holes  to  sift  out 
coarse  rock  and  fibre  before  reaching  the  box  classifier.  The  apparatus  should 
run  continuously,  as  it  requires  care  in  starting  and  takes  a  little  time  to  get 
into  good  running  order.  It  should  not  be  stopped  at  the  moment  the  ore  stops, 
as  it  will  choke  with  the  sediment  still  floating  in  its  boxes. 

The  diameter  of  the  spigot  pipes  must  be  from  i  inch  to  f  inch,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  per"  cent,  which  each  spigot  product  is  of  the  total,  may 
be  40  for  the  first,  28  for  the  second,  18  for  the  third,  10  for  the  fourth  and 
4  for  the  overfiow ;  or  stated  in  weight,  the  yield  will  be :  In  No.  1  spigot,  25 
pounds  dry  slime  per  cubic  foot  of  water;  in  No.  2,  20  pounds;  in  No.  3,  15 
pounds;  in  No.  4,  10  pounds;  in  the  overfiow,  3  to  6  ounces. 

Separate  boxes  with  connecting  launders  (spitzkasten  apparat)  are  recom- 
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mended,  where  over  10  cubic  feet  of  pulp  per  minute  are  to  be  treated,  and 
where  less,  the  hoppers  are  to  be  made  all  in  one  tank,  widening  from  feed  to 
overflow  (spitzgennne). 

If  a  box  classifier  has  only  a  portion  of  the  quantity  of  pulp  it  is  designed 
for,  the  quantity  must  be  brought  up  with  clear  water,  or  vertical  longitudinal 
partitions  18  inches  deep  and  not  necessarily  extending  to  the  bottom,  may  be 
dropped  in,  using  a  proportional  part  of  the  boxes.  In  case  the  fine  slime  con- 
taminating the  earlier  spigots  is  very  rich  and,  therefore,  causes  too  much  loss, 
the  use  of  a  balanced  hydraulic  is  recommended  to  supply  sufiicient  water  for 
the  spigot  discharge,  but  no  more. 

The  great  advantages  resulting  from  the  displacement  of  the  labyrinth  by 
Rittinger's  spitzJcasten  apparat  are:  The  labor  of  shoveling  is  saved  by  the 
continuous  feed  and  discharge;  the  ore  is  not  settled  down  hard,  requiring  to 
be  softened  up  and  diluted  before  its  final  treatment;  the  greasy  fiotation  and 
loss-,  due  to  partial  drying  of  pulp,  is  avoided. 

§  331.  Linkenbaoh's  Pointed  Boxes,  Dimensions  in  the  Harz. — Linken- 
bach  recommends  for  100  liters  of  pulp  per  minute,  0.25  mm.  to  0  in  diameter, 
a  box  classifier  with  three  hoppers,  widening  from  175  mm.  at  the  feed  end  of 
the  first  to  605  mm.  at  the  overfiow  end  of  the  last  (spitzgennne)  y  which  has 
a  middle  width' of  first  box  of  228  mm.;  of  second  box  of  342  mm.;  and  of 
third  box  of  513  mm.  A  box  classifier  for  600  liters  per  minute  would  be  six 
times  those  widths.  The  length  of  the  boxes  he  makes  3,600,  4,800  and  6,000 
mm.  respectively,  whatever  may  be  the  width.  The  size  of  the  rising  spigot 
pipes  or  goose-necks,  is  30X30  mm.,  and  their  outlets  are  600  to  700  mm. 
below  the  water  level  inside  the  boxes,  the  earlier  deeper  than  the  later.  He 
recommends  the  50°  minimum  for  slope  of  sides,  a  feed  sole  sloping  6^**  accord- 
ing to  his  drawing,  and  entering  at  the  level  of  the  overflow,  cross  partitions 
between  the  hoppers,  which  come  to  the  level  of  the  overflow.  In  case  a  box 
classifier  for  900  liters  per  minute  is  wanted,  in  which  the  loss  of  mill  height 
would  be  large,  he  recommends  cutting  down  that  height  by  replacing  each  hop- 
per by  several  small  hoppers.  He  would  have  6  hoppers  for  the  first,  6  for  the 
second  and  9  for  the  third. 

In  the  Harz*  a  spitzJcasten  apparatus  with  four  boxes,  treating  9  tons  dry 
weight  of  finely  stamped  ore  in  24  hours,  has  the  dimensions  given  in  Table 
242. 

TABLE  242. — ^DIMENSIONS  OF  A   SPITZKA8TEN  APPABATUS   IN  THE   HABZ. 


LeogChat 
Water  LeroL 

Width  M 
Water  Level. 

Depth. 

No.  1 

Meters. 
1.78 
8.60 
8.46 
4.88 

BCetefS. 
0.48 
O.W 
1.896 
8.304 

Meters. 
1.16 
1.798 
8.804 
8.880 

No.  8 

No.  8 

No.  4 

§  332.  SuBFACB  CuBBENT  Box  Classifiebb  IN  THE  MiLLS. — Table  243  shows 
the  box  classifiers  from  the  mills  which  are  believed  to  use  surface  currents. 
The  first  nine  and  the  last  two  in  the  table  are  practically  the  Rittinger  pointed 
boxes.  The  remainder  are  V  boxes,  but  are  so  short  that  they  probably  act  as 
surface  current  and  not  as  whole  current  classifiers.  They  all  discharge  continu- 
ously by  spigots  and  have  no  hydraulic  water.  The  slope  angle  of  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  boxes  is  generally  steeper  than  Rittinger's  50**. 

The  material  fed  is  in  almost  every  case  the  overfiow  of  a  preceding  classifier. 
There  are,  however,  two  cases  of  entirely  exceptional  character.  In  Mill  31, 
there  is  one  apparatus  treating  ore,  which  is  fed  with  undersize  of  a  4-mm. 
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TABLE  243. — SURFACE  CURRENT  BOX  CLASSIFIERS. 

AbbreTiatloD8.~dis.sdi8tributorB:  dis.  b.=distributingbox;  Ft=feet;  Hy.= hydraulic;  hy.  cl.=hydraullc 
dassifler;  In.=inches;  J.  H.=jighntGlies;  1.  d.=lowerdeck;  mid. = middlings:  No.=snumber;  (jr.soverflow  of; 
RitsRittinger;  s.  c.  b.  cL=8urfaoe  current  box  classifler;  si.  t.=:8lime table;  sp.=sspigots;  tr.=trommel;  u.  d. 
= upper  deck;  Un.=undersiaeof*  unw.=unwatering;  Ver.=Tertical;  w.c.  box  cl.=wholecurrent  box  classifler. 


6 

1 

Design. 

Length 

Width. 

Depth. 

9$ 

°5 

1^ 

Feed. 

Destination  of 

Sz« 

8dg<^ 
Products. 

Oerflow. 

15 

1 
1 
1 

8 

4 

9 
9 
8 

Two  pointed  boxes. 

(See  Fig.  A.) 
Two  pointed  boxes. 

(SeeFlg.  B.} 
Two  pointed  boxes 

with  8  spigots  in 

I8tand9ln8d. 

Pointed  box  (d).... 
Pointed  box  (e).... 

Pointed  boxXT)... . 

Pointed  box  (01).... 

Pointed  box  (^).... 

Two  pointed  boxes 
(0 

Vboz  with  8  n^S- 
otB.  (Bee  Fig.  CX 

V  box  with  5  sp. 

SImiiar  to  preoed- 

VboxwlthSsdff- 
otB.  (See  Fig.  E.) 

Tank  with  6  hop- 
pers and  6  q;>igot8. 

V  box  with  8  hop- 
pers. 

Pointed  box..  ...... 

Ft.  In. 
8    7 

610    3 
8     4 
6     8 

Ft  In. 
aA   9^ 

Ft.  In. 
8     0 
5     6 

c8   01 

6  or 

In. 

\% 

H 

Ot.   No.  1  hy. 

classifler. 
Ot.    No.  1  hy. 

classifler. 
OT.No.lhT.cl. 
and  mid.  from 
sUme  table. 

Part  of  J.  H.. 
8.97  mm.  too. 
Reetof  J.H.& 

OT.No.l8.Cb. 

d.  8.97 mm  too 
Or.  No.  8  8.  c. 

box  dassifler. 
Ot.  No.  8  8.  c. 

box  dassifler. 
Ot.  No.  4  s.  c. 

box  classifler. 
Spigots  of  No.  8 

by.  classifler. 

Undersiie  of 
No.  8  trommel 
4  mm.  toO. 

Ot.  No.  1  &  No. 
48.c.b.d. 

Ot.  No.  8  8.  o. 
box  classifler. 

Undersiseof 
No.  8  trommel 
8.5  mm.  to  0. 

Ot.  No.  1  hy. 
classifler. 

Ot.  No.  1  s.  c. 
box  classifler. 

Third   R).   and 
OT.No.lhy.cl. 

Ot.   No.  1   hy. 
classifler. 

mTo  No  1  table 
(8)  To  No  8  table 
(1)  To  No.  1  sl.t. 
{8)ToNo.8sl.t. 
(1)  (9)  To  No.  1 
slime  table. 

To  trunking 

machine. 
To  trunking 

machine. 

To  distributors 
To  dOstdbutors 

Todi^or  Rit 

tables. 
(l)To  u.d.  No. 

1  dime  table. 

(8)  To  L  d.  No. 
9  dime  table. 

(1)  To  No.  5  jig. 

(9)  To  No.  7  Jig. 
(8)  To  No.  8  Jig. 
All   to  No.   1 

dime  table. 
All  to  No.    1 

slime  table. 
(1)  To  No.  9  jig. 
(8)ToNo.l03ig. 
(8)ToNo.lljlg. 

(1)  To  dis.  b.  for 
slime  table. 

(8-6)  Not  used. 
8  sp.  to  dis.  b. 

for  slime  table 
5  sp.  not  used. 
(l)Tod.torto 

No.  1  Tanner. 

(2)  To  No.  8  Tan- 
ner. 

To  No.  1  bump- 
ing table. 

No.  1  w.  c. 
box  d 

88 
8R 

fl0« 

60« 

Hy.    water 

85 
96 

95 
85 

85 
96 

81 

81 
81 
81 

8R 

9     8 
9     6 

4     0 
4     0 
19     0 
18     0 

4     0 

90     0 
18     0 
4     0 

94  0 

95  0 

8  8 

9  0 

4     0 
4     0 

8  0 
•   ^ 

n     % 

n  % 

jl     0 

0  4 

1  6 

9  8 

9     0 
9     8 

8     0 
8     0 
10     0 
8     9 

8     0 

8     0 
8     0 

8  0 

9  0 

60» 
68J<« 

««• 

680 
48« 

WW 
88«« 

60« 

MW 
64H« 
46- 
^W 

Ver. 

Ver. 
Ver. 
Ver. 

9 

No.  9  8.  c. 
boxd 
No.  8  8.  c 
-boxd. 

No.  4  8.  o. 

boxd. 
No.  5  8.  a 

boxd. 
No.  1  unw. 

box. 
No.  1  w.  a 

boxd. 

No.  9  a  a 
boxd. 

No.  8  8.  0. 

box  oL 
No.  1  w.  0. 

boxcl. 
No.  8  8.  e. 

boxd. 

No.  8  8.  a 

88 
8A 

««• 

H 

box  d. 
Waata 

Waste. 

85 

5     0 

8     6 

4     0 

66» 

67» 

.... 

Waste. 

(a)  These  are  aTerages.  (b)  The  total  length,  Rtrai^ht,  is  18  feet  8  inches,  (c)  These  are  approximate,  (d) 
Pointed  box  with  feed  at  one  end.  and  OTerflow  at  one  side.  Both  are  on  the  same  level  and  are  10  indies  wide. 
7  inches  high  and  5  inches  bdow  the  top.  (e)  Pointed  box  with  Tertical  sides  at  the  top  18  inches  high.  Fed 
at  one  end,  and  has  OTcrflow  18  inches  wide  and  12  inches  deep.    (--*■••  •'^*        ••    •  -•' — -'^•-- 

top  80  inches  high.    Fed  at  one  end  by  a  spout  18  inches  wide  and  1 
cal  sides  at  the  top  80  inches  high.  Fed  at  end  oTer  the  full  width. 


cal  sides  at  the  top  61  inches  high.  Fed  at  end  OTer  a  width  of  4  feet  (0  Two  pointed  boxes  wlui  flTC  spigots. 
Fed  OTer  a  board,  deliTering  backward  at  one  end.  (i)  These  two  Talues  are  the  top  and  bottom  widths 
respectlTdy.  {k)  This  has  four  crofls  partitions,  each  8  feet  high. 
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trommel  and  another  treating  middlings,  which  is  fed  with  the  undersize  of  a 
2i-mm.  trommel.  In  these  two  cases,  the  first  spigot  product  will  contain  mineral 
grains  as  large  as  the  largest  grain  of  gangue ;  the  later  only  will  be  true  sorted 
products. 

In  Mill  15  the  first  box  has  a  horizontal  checker  work  of  wood  strips  fX^ 
inches  on  edge^  leaving  holes  IJ  inches  square,  which  has  for  its  object  the  con- 
fining of  the  surface  current  at  the  top  of  the  water. 

Sizing  tests  of  the  classifiers  of  Mills  22  and  28  are  given  in  §  352. 

V.  Whole  Curbent  Box  Ciassifiers. 

§  333.  General. — ^The  ideal  classifier  of  this  group  is  provided  with  a  feed 
apparatus  which  distributes  the  pulp  over  the  whole  cross  section,  starting  all 
parts  of  the  current  alike,  and  maintaining  its  flow  at  a  uniform  rate  to  the 
further  end.  It  should  be  designed  according  to  the  rules  given  for  settling 
tanks,  which  are  preferably  square  with  bottom  divided  up  into  small  hoppers 
(see  §341-348). 

The  speed  of  the  current  is  much  slower  than  that  of  the  surface  current  box, 
and  its  carrying  power  for  the  coarser  grains  is  very  much  less.  Grains  of 
any  specified  size  will,  therefore,  be  dropped  very  much  nearer  the  head  end 
than  in  a  surface  current  apparatus.  If  it  is  discharged  continuously  by  spigots, 
each  spigot  product  will  be  contaminated  with  fine  slimes  which  belong  in  later 
spigots  or  in  the  overflow. 

These  classifiers  in  the  square  form,  with  hoppers  below,  are  the  most  perfect 
settlers  there  are,  but  they  yield  the  products  so  nearly  together  at  the  start  that 
unless  this  has  been  allowed  for  in  mill  construction,  the  mill  man  finds  his 
first  vanner  or  table  overloaded  and  his  last  with  nothing  upon  it.  This  diffi- 
culty is  easily  remedied  by  launders,  if  the  mill  has  a  little  height  to  spare,  and 
the  advantage  of  the  good  settling  may  be  utilized  in  one  of  two  ways: 

(1)  If  it  is  desired  to  feed  the  machines  which  follow,  with  classified  prod- 
ucts, then  the  collecting  launders  for  the  spigots  will  run  across  under  the  tank, 
collecting  all  the  No.  1  spigots  together  (see  Fig.  279),  the  No.  2  together,  and 
so  on.  Thus,  in  a  case  where  four  grades  of  products  were  being  made,  the 
first  coarser  product  may  be  sent  to  two  or  more  machines  designed  to  treat  it. 
The  No.  2  spigots  will  probably  supply  one  machine.  The  No. 
3  and  No.  4  spigots  may  need  to  be  combined  to  feed  one 
machine. 

(2)  If  it  is  desired  to  feed  whole  pulp  to  every  machine, 
then  the  collecting  launders  may  run  lengthwise  under  the  tank 
and  each  launder  receives  a  like  quantity  and  size  as  its  neigh- 
bor from  its  set  of  spigots,  one  each  of  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3 
and  so  on,  and  all  the  machines  which  follow  are  fed  alike, 
KG.  279.      ^^^^  ^^  *^  qnality  and  quantity  of  pulp.    Whichever  of  these 
schemes  is  adopted,  the  overflow  is  thoroughly  settled  waste 
water. 
Such  a  tank  will  require  at  the  feed  end  a  large  surface  of  fine  screen,  1-mm. 
holes  punched  in  plate,  to  remove  the  fibre  and  chips  of  wood  floating  in  the 
water,  and  a  vertical  screen  plate,  with  perhaps  ^-inch  holes,  to  break  up  the 
current  and  start  uniform  velocity. 

A  V  box  may  give  almost  equally  good  results  if  it  has  suflicient  size,  both 
in  section  and  length,  and  has  a  row  of  spigots  along  the  bottom.  The  two 
qualities  of  products  may  easily  be  obtained  here  as  in  the  other  case,  by  send- 
ing successive  spigot  products  to  the  successive  machines  where  approximately 
ported  products  arc  wanted,  or  by  collecting  all  the  spigot  products  together 
and  then  distributing  them  where  like  whole  pulp  is  desired  on  all  machines. 
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TABLE    244. — WHOLE    CURRENT    BOX    CLASSIFIERS. 

AbbreyiatI(m8.—€.t=CAnTa8  tables;  di8.=di8tributors;  dis.  t.= distributing  tank;  Ft=feet;  H.=headflof; 
hy.  cl.=bydraulic  clasaifier;  Insinches;  1.  d.=lower  deck;  mid. = middlings;  N.=none;  No.=number;  Ot.= 
overflow  of;  Rect.=rectangul&r;  Rit.  t.=Rittinger  tables;  s.  c.  b.  cl.=sarface  current  box  classifier;  8et.t.= 
settling  tank;  si.  t=8liiiie  table;  Ta.=tailing8  of;  ▼an.=vanner;  Ver.=Tertical;  w.  c.  box  cL= whole  current 
box  classifier. 


85 
88 
88 

89 
89 
40 
41 
41 
48 
48 

48 

78 


DeaigiL 


Points    box. 
iS«f  Fig.  A.) 

A  wTie  with  % 

spigots. 
Rect.  box  (66). 

(See  Fig.  B.) 
Rect.  bo X  (c). 


(See  Fig. 


Pointed  box  (d) 
(See  Fig.  D.) 

Box  (dd^.  (See 
Fig.  E.) 

V  box(ee).. 


V  tank(ir).  .• 
(See  Fig.  F.) 

V  tank  {ggY" 
(See  Fig.  G.) 

V  tank (/&).... 
(See  Big.  H.) 

V  box  (0... 
(See  Fig.  L) 


box  with  4 
pigots. 
V  box  with  4 

spigots, 
y  box  with  4 

v'tox    with  4 
spigots. 


m 


Tanks 

(See  Fig. 
V  tank   (fc)... 

(See  Fig.  K.} 
Two  V  tanks  (Z). 

(See  Fig.  L.) 
y  tank  with  4 


r"^ 


Dka(a) 


im 


(See  Fig.  M.) 
ytank(^.  (See 

y  tuik  with  8 

pigots  Cm). 
Tank  with  8 

cross  V*s  (0. 
Tank  (u).   (See 

Fig.O.) 
y  tanks,  each 

with  4  spigots 
A  y  tank  (w). 

(See  Fig.  P.) 


y  tank  (X).... 
Rect.  tank  (y) 


Length 


Ft,  In, 
B     1 


8  8 

11  0 

10  0 

16  0 

18  10 

96  8 

0  4 

1  4 

1  4 

1  4 

1  4 


88     0 
19     0 


Width. 


Ft.  In. 
2  1 
B     0 


1     8 

8     8 


Depth. 


j2     1 
0   TJi 


j9    e 

1     4 

1     6 


'I 

4 

'I 

4 

^1 


ji  8 

0  9 

ji  0 

0  6 

86  0 


5  0 

8  6 

8  9 

1  6 


Ft.  Id. 

i     0 

7      4 
7      0 

9  9H 
4     0 


4  0 

5  0 

7  0 

8  9 
7  8 

6  10 

1  m 


6  0 

4  8 

8  4 

9  0 


H 


^4 

55» 

4fi^ 

en- 

60' 

yer. 

yer. 

yer. 

yer. 

«5« 

69- 

66« 

59Ji« 

68«» 

yer. 

64« 

6SO 

iSS^o 

yer. 

56Vi» 

seH" 

frw 

yer. 

78« 

yer. 

78«» 

yer. 

6^* 

yer. 

68V4' 

yer. 

60« 

yer. 

60« 

yer. 

m60» 

yer. 

76» 

yer. 

yer. 

68«> 

yer. 

68^0 

Ver. 
yer. 

78«» 

yer. 

yer. 

60O 

m76«» 

yer. 

60O 

yer. 

60* 

yer. 

yer. 

yer. 

H 
H 

H 
H 
H 

9H 

hi 
2 
H 

H 
H 


Feed; 


Or.  No.  1  S.C  b.cl. 

Or.  No.  1  hy.  cl... 
Ov.  No.  1  hy.  cl.. 


Ta.  No.  6  jig.. 

Ov.  No.  1  w.  c.  b. 
cL(cc) 


Ot.  No.  9  w.  c. 

box  classifier. 
Ov.  No.  8  w.  c. 

box  classifier. 
(/) 

Ot.No.  Ihy.d. 

Or.  No.    1  w.  c. 

box  classifier. 
Ov.  No.  9  hy.  cl. 

&No.  Is.  c.b.cl. 
Ov.  No.  1  hy.  cL 


in) 
% 
% 


Destination  of 


Spigot  Products. 


To  No.  8  si.  table. 


Toi 

To  Tanners. . 


Ov.  No.  1  dis.  t. 

Ov.  No.  9  w.  c. 
box  classifier, 
Ov.No.88.c.b.cl. 

Ov.  No.  1  w.  c. 

box  classifier. 
Ov.  Nos.  1  and  2 

hy.  cl. 
Mid.  1.  d.  of  si.  t. 


(4}  To 
(1)(2)' 
(8X4)1 


Ov.  Nos.  1  and  9 
hy.  cl. 

(P) 

(PP) 

Ov.  No.  8hy.  cl... 

Ov.  No.  4hy.  d 

Ov.  Nos.  1  and  2 

hy.  cl. 
Ov.  Nos.  9  and  5 

hy.  cl. 
Ov.  No.  1   w.  c. 

box  classifier. 
Ov.  hy.  cl 


AU  to  No.  6  jigs. 

(la)ToNo.  l8l.t. 
(lb)ToNo.9sLt. 

(8a)  Not  used 

Ott>)ToNo.8sLt. 
ToNo.8sl.t 

AlltoNo.4aLt.. 

To  dis.  for  Bit  t. 

To  Woodbury 
vanners. 
To  slime  table. 

AlltoLd.of  No. 
2  slime  table. 
(l)ToNo.  lsl.t... 
"  To  No.  9  si.  t... 
To  Nos.  1  and 

8sl.  t 

To  No.  8  si.  t., 

(2)  To  No.  7  van. 

(4)  To  No.  6  van. 

(l)(2)ToNo.9van. 

(8X4)  To  No.  10  van 

ToNo.9sLt.. 

ToN9.9sl.t.. 

To  slime  tables... 

(m 

inn) 
To  sUine  tables., 
To  slime  tables. 

(99) 

To  vanners. 

To  vanners. 

To 
To 
To  slimie  table.. 


Spigot  of  No. 
unwateringbox. 


Ov.  No.  1  w.  c 

box  classifier. 

H.  1st  set  of  c.  t. 


(l)ToNo.  Ititble. 
(9)  To  No.  9  table. 
(8)  To  No.  8  table, 
g)  To  No.  4  table. 


Oveiflow. 


Waste. 

No.  1  set.  t. 
No.  1  set  t. 

No.  8  w.  c. 

boxd. 
No.  8  w.  o. 

boxcL 


No.  4  w.  a 
boxd. 
(«) 

Reservoir 

pond. 
No.  8  w.  o. 

boxd. 
Waste. 

Waste. 

No.  1  dis.  t 


No.  8  w.  c 
box  cL 

No.  1  set  t. 

No.  9  w.  e. 
boxcL 
yamiers. 

Waste. 

Wsstei 

Waste. 

Waste. 

Wasta 

Wasta 

Waste. 

None. 

No.  9  w.  a 
box  d. 
No.  1  set  t 


No.  1  set 

No.  9  w. 
box  d. 


Ot) 


No.  1  set  t. 
9dsetofc.t 


(a)  Cone  with  feed  about  6  inches  above  overflow  (see  C,  Fig.  946).         , 

with  a  cross  dam  91^  inches  high  and  a  vertical  deflector  1  inch  thick  and  8  inches  deep  placedlO  indies 


(6)  Diameter.    (66)  Rectanjgular  box 
„  Ick  and  8  inches  deep  placedlO  indies 

from  the  feed  end.  (c)  Rectangular  box  with  a  cross  dam  to  its  full  height  and  four  spigots,  (cc)  Middttngs 
of  slime  table  are  also  fed  to  second  compartment  (cf )  Pointed  box  with  one  end  vertical,  one  end  sloping  47>^<> 
and  each  side  sloping  66**.  (dd)  Box  with  two  compartments  each  with  one  side  vertical,  one  side  sloping  4v*  and 
each  end  sloping  69Uo  .  (e)  Sometimes  to  No.  1  settling  tank  but  usually  to  pond,  (ee)  A  y  box  with  1  spigot 
Ends  are  vertical  and  sides  are  vertical  for  19  inches  and  then  slope  58^*  to  the  bottom.  (/)  Spigot  of  No.  1 
unwatering  box  and  middlings  of  No.  1  and  No.  9  slime  tables.    Iff)  A  y  tank  with  hoppen.    (j)  This  also 
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has  a  9^-inch  goose  neck  which  Is  not  uaed.  (<gq)  A  V  tank  with  6  spigots  and  no  hoppers;  the  sides  are  Terti- 
cal  for  12  inches  from  the  top;  the  feed  launder  is  at  one  end  and  is  24  inches  wide  and  3  inches  deep;  the 
overflow  is  over  the  whole  width  of  the  other  end  and  is  8  inches  deep,  (h)  This  is  a  goose  neck,  (hn)  A  V 
tank  with  5  spigots;  it  is  fed  by  a  transverse  launder  with  forward  pointing  auger  holes.  (0  A  V  box  with 
three  cross  partitions  and  a  catch  hopper  at  the  end;  partitions  do  not  extend  to  the  bottom;  water  is  4  inches 
deep  over  toe  first  partition  and  8  Inches  over  the  last,  (j)  These  two  values  are  the  top  and  bottom  widths 
respectively.  (Jf)  Four  tiers  of  tanks  all  with  the  same  cross  section  and  with  several  spigots  in  each  tank. 
Ik)  A  y  tank  with  four  compartments  and  sixteen  spigots,    (kk)  Each  compartment  feeds  a  vanner.    (f)  Two  V 


tanks  sMe  by  side  with  twenty-four  i 


(m)  Approximately. 


(n)  U  inch  for  first  tank,  ^  inch  for  sec- 
ond tank,    inn)  (1—6)  to  No.  1  slime^table;  (7—12)  to  Kb.  2  slime^table;  (IS— 15)  tx>  No.  1  vanner;  (16—18)  to  No. 


classifiers  and  No.  8  unwatering  box.    (9)  V  tanks  with  one  side 


2  vanner;  (19—^1)  to  No.  8  vanner;  (22—24)  to  No.  4  vanner.  (o)  Two  sets  with  4  in  series  in  each  set.  {oo)  A 
V  tank  with  4  spigots;  a  6-me8h  screen  catches  sticks  in  the  feed,  (p)  Overflow  of  No.  1  unwaterer.  of  Nos.  1 
and  2  hydraulic  cussiflers  and  second  hutches  of  Ntis.  8  and  12  Jigs,    (pp)  Overflow  of  Nos.  8  and  4  nydraulic 

.      .^  ^  *,    « ^  _.__.^ —     /^^^-_, '""^    --side  vertical;  there  is  a  distributor,  2  feet  6  Inches 

'  9)  £ach  tank  feeds 
t  spigots  and  three 
s  portitionB  with  openings  in  them  6  fnches  above  the  bottom  of  the  tank  12  inches  high  and  extending 
the  width  of  the  tank,  (t)  A  tank  with  eight  cross  V's  on  the  bottom  about  1  foot  9  inches  oeep;  a  distributor 
feeds  over  the  whole  25  feet  at  one  end;  there  are  six  spigots  in  each  V  but  only  those  in  the  first  three  V'b 
are  used,  (u)  Tftnk  with  two  cross  gates  and  one  cross  dam  and  with  four  spigots,  (v)  Four  sets  with  four  in 
series  in  each  set.  (to)  A  V  tank  with  four  spigots;  hoppers  formed  by  mud  reach  to  within  16  inches  of  the 
top  of  the  water,  (x)  A  V  tank  with  twelve  spigots  of  which  every  fourth  one  runs  at  a  time  while  the  other 
nine  are  catching  settlings.  Cy)  Rectangular  with  a  dam  2  feet  from  the  feed  end  and  2  feet  below  the  top, 
making  two  compartments,    (s)  Each  compartment  separately  to  a  vanner. 
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Where  wooden  hoppers  are  not  provided  on  the  bottom  of  rectagular  tanks, 
or  where  V  tanks  are  used  and  these  tanks  have  spigots  for  continuous  dis- 
charge distributed  over  the  bottom,  then  the  sediment  will  shortly  make  its 
own  hoppers  with  almost  the  same  regularity  as  those  made  of  wood.  These  sand 
or  slime  hoppers  are,  however,  not  regarded  with  favor,  as  they  are  liable  to 
petty  land  slides,  which  may  cause  derangement  and  temporary  clogging  of  the 
spigots. 

§  334.  Data  from  the  Mills. — In  this  group,  however,  the  author  is  forced 
to  place  a  great  variety  of  irregular  current  classifiers  which  only  imperfectly 
realize  the  ideal  whole  current  (see  Table  244).  Many  of  them  use  plimging 
streams  which  give  a  rapid  current  along  the  bottom  toward  the  tail,  favoring 
the  holding  of  particles  in  suspension  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  and, 
therefore,  hindering  settling.  Some  of  them  give  surface  currents  which  rush 
toward  the  tail  until  dissipated,  but  their  forms  are  not  calculated  to  realize 
the  advantage  of  surface  currents,  if  that  was  their  purpose.     Others  seek  by 


SECTION  ON  XY. 
FIG.  280. — SKETCH  OF  ERSKINE  RAMSEY  SLUDGE  TANK. 


other  means  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  result;  for  example.  Mill  24  uses 
a  series  of  four  tanks,  the  feed  to  each  of  which  has  a  tube  or  deflector  to  force  a 
strong  current  to  the  bottom,  and  thereby  prevent  quiet  settling,  while  favoring 
distribution.  Mill  40  has  cross  partitions  with  openings  in  them  near  the  bottom. 
These  hasten  the  current  and  prevent  settling,  again  favoring  distribution.  The 
idle  top  in  this  case  has  the  further  curious  effect  that  the  surface  water  is 
almost  perfectly  clear,  it  having  no  office  to  perform.  Mill  30  has  cross  parti- 
tions with  notches  cut  in  the  top  and  holes  left  at  the  bottom,  both  for  hasten- 
ing the  current  to  prevent  settling,  and  favoring  distribution.  In  all  cases, 
except  Mill  78,  the  discharge  is  by  a  continuous  spigot. 

Sizing  tests  of  the  products  of  the  classifiers  in  Mills  28,  30  and  38  are  given 
in  §  352. 

§335.  The  Ramsey  Sludge  Tank  (see  Fig.  280),  used  for  removing  waste 
from  fine  coal,  is  worthy  of  being  brought  to  the  notice  of  concentrating  works. 
It  consists  of  a  short  vertical  cylinder  with  a  conical  bottom  and  a  gate  c,  at  the 
apex,  for  removing  the  sludge.    Near  the  top  is  a  circular  deflecting  plate  a. 
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to  distribute  radially  the  water  and  sludge.  Above  it  is  a  vertical  pipe  for  feed- 
ing the  same,  and  beneath  it  a  vertical  discharge  pipe  6,  leading  to  pulsometer 
steam  pumps.  A  fresh  water  pipe  with  a  regulating  ball  cock  g,  is  also  pro- 
vided to  furnish  additional  water  in  case  the  quantity  falls  off.  The  water 
currents  are  indicated  by  the  long  arrows  and  the  falling  sludge  by  the  short 
arrows.  The  principle  of  distributing  and  settling  appears  to  be  very  perfect. 
It  yields  slate  and  pyrite  in  the  sludge,  while  the  lighter  coal  is  carried  over 
through  the  pulsometer  pumps  to  a  Robinson  coal  washer. 

§  336.  BtJTTGENBACH's  Sepabator,  uscd  at  Tamowitz,  belongs  in  this  group. 
This  is  a  box  about  1  meter  square  at  the  top,  1X2  meters  at  the  bottom  and 
about  2  meters  high  (see  Figs.  281a  and  2816).  In  it  are  four  hoppers,  each 
about  1  meter  square ;  the  lower  two,  la  and  Ih,  are  side  by  side,  the  other  two, 
//  and  ///,  are  above  them,  and  one  over  the  other.  The  pulp  enters  the 
lower  two  through  a  column  tube  i,  being  divided  equally  between  them,  then 
rises  over  the  side  of  the  third  and  finally  over  the  fourth,  overflowing  from  it 
and  delivering  a  spigot  product  from  each  of  the  four  boxes,  the  first  two  being 
alike  and  mixed  together.  It  is  fed  with  2-mm.  stuff  at  the  rate  of  1.7  cubic 
meters  (1,700  liters)  pulp  per  minute,  containing  about  27  kilograms  of  solid 
material.    The  stuff  in  the  first  two  boxes  is  between  2  and  1  mm.  in  size. 


PIG.  281a. — LONGITU- 
DINAL SECTION  OF 
B  tJ  T  T  G  ENBAOH^S 
SEPARATOR. 


FIG.      2  8  1  6.— 
CROSS    SECTION. 


About  18  kilograms  are  discharged  from  the  first  two  and  the  rest  from  the 
last  two  spigots  and  overflow.  The  apparatus  is  compact,  but  not  convenient 
to  control. 

§  337.  Labyrinths  and  Buns  are  whole  current  box  classifiers  in  which  the 
settled  product  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  apparatus  being  stopped  periodic- 
ally for  its  removal.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  lines  and  give  exact  definitions  of 
the  apparatus  included  under  this  head,  since  writers  differ  somewhat.  The 
author  will  use  the  word  labyrinth  to  signify  those  long,  narrow,  shallow  boxes 
which  increase  in  section  in  series  and  each  successive  member  of  which  is  fed 
by  the  overflow  of  the  predecessor.  They  act  upon  the  principle  of  free  settling 
particles.  He  will  use  the  term  run  to  signify  those  boxes  of  like  form  which 
have  the  tail  built  up  by  additions,  as  the  sand  builds.  These  depend  in  the 
main  upon  the  free  settling  conditions,  but  instances  may  be  found  where,  by 
lessening  the  water,  widening  the  box  or  steepening  the  slope,  they  become  more 
like  tyes  (see  §  507),  which  act  by  the  sizing  action  of  a  fllm  of  water. 

Such  forms  as  these,  which  come  between  the  deeper  settling  box  and  the 
shallower  tye,  must  of  necessity  have  a  conflict  of  two  opposite  principles, 
namely,  that  of  the  settling  tank,  which  settles  the  largest  particle  at  the  earliest 
point,  and  that  of  the  film  sizing  huddle,  which  rolls  the  largest  grain  to  the 
furthest  point 
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The  labyrinth  is  practically  out  of  date  now,  but  as  it  does  exist  in  some 
places,  for  example,  in  Cornwall,  an  instance  is  given.*  It  is  composed  of  the 
following  parts  arranged  in  series  which,  after  being  charged  with  sand  or 
slime,  must  be  stopped  and  shoveled  out. 

1st.  Two  shallow  troughs  in  series,  each  4  to  6  feet  long  and  10  inches  wide, 
the  head  end  being  deeper  than  the  tail.  The  first  yields  coarser  sand,  the 
second,  finer  material. 

2d.  A  number  of  troughs  in  series,  each  12  inches  wide,  12  inches  deep,  the 
total  length  being  90  to  100  feet.  The  width  may  increase  toward  the  tail. 
The  first  trough  may  slope  slightly,  say  0.06  or  0.07  inch  per  foot,  and  the 
last  one  not  at  all,  or  they  may  all  have  no  slope. 

3d.  Boxes,  6  to  10  feet  square  and  3  feet  or  more  deep,  there  being  three  or 
four  of  them  in  series. 

4th.  Boxes  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  of  larger  dimensions. 

5th.  Two  reservoirs,  each  with  an  area  of  several  hundred  square  yards,  may 
also  be  needed.     If  these  are  used,  some  of  the  other  boxes  may  be  omitted. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  apparatus  are:  (a)  It  is  an  intermittent  washer. 
(6)  The  shoveling  is  expensive.  (c)  The  settling  makes  compact  masses 
which  must  be  wetted  again  for  subsequent  treatment,  (d)  The  partial  drying 
causes  loss  by  greasy  flotation.  In  case  it  is  desired  to  run  continuously,  a 
duplicate  set  is  necessary,  one  set  being  filled  while  the  other  is  being  cleaned 
out. 

§  338.  Runs  formerly  had  an  extensive  application,  but  to-day  they  are 
found  in  but  a  very  few  mills  in  places  where  it  is  desired  to  extract  a  small 
amount  of  partially  concentrated  material  from  a  large  amount  of  low  grade 
sand.     They  have  the  same  disadvantages  as  labyrinths. 

As  described  by  Eittinger,  for  use  on  sand  up  to  1  mm.  diameter,  the  runs 
should  be  10  to  12  inches  deep  and  should  have  at  the  head  ends,  gates  elevated 
2  inches,  followed  by  dams  3  inches  high,  to  get  even  distribution.  At  the  tail 
end,  the  dam  is  built  up  of  1-inch  square  pieces  running  across  and  held  in 
place  by  cleats  on  the  sides.  A  new  piece  is  added  as  soon  as  the  building  of 
the  sand  demands  it.  The  sizes  recommended  for  each  cubic  foot  of  pulp  fed 
per  minute,  are  given  in  Table  245.  The  tail  of  No.  1  box  should  be  above  the 
feed  of  No.  2  and  so  on. 

TABLE  245. — SIZES  OP  RUNS  FOR  EACH  CUBIC  FOOT  OP  PULP  FKD  PER  MIHUTB. 


Width. 

Length. 

Slope  in  U  Feet 

First  box ......••.. 

Feet 

Feet. 
IS 
18 
94 
80 

Inches. 

Level 
Level. 

Second  box 

Third  box 

Fourth  box 

In  Mill  45,  the  tailings  of  the  finishing  jigs  go  to  two  No.  1  runs,  the  over- 
flows of  which  go  to  one  No.  2  run.  The  dimensions  of  these  are  given  in 
Table  246.    They  yield  settlings  to  jigs  and  final  overflow  to  waste- 

TABLE  246. — ^RUNS  IN  MILL  45. 


Length. 

Width. 

Depth. 

Slope. 

Interval  of 
Cleaning. 

No.  1  run 

No.  9  run 

Ft.    In. 
12     8 
68     0 

Ft    In. 
2     0 
9     7 

Ft    In. 

0  n'" 

Deg.  Min. 
1     86 
0     46 

Houm. 

0 

94 

Mill  79  has  a  rough  form  of  classifier  without  hydraulic  water^  and  with  a 
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whole  current^  and  it  is  somewhat  similar  to  tyes  and  runs  m  its  action.  It 
consists  of  a  launder  15  feet  long,  16  inches  wide  and  16  inches  deep.  Vanner 
tailings  are  fed  at  the  middle  and  flow  toward  the  two  ends,  discharging  graded 
products  through  1-inch  holes,  of  which  there  are  six  distributed  through  the 
length  of  each  half  and  one  in  the  middle,  thirteen  in  all.  These  products  go 
to  13  riflSe  boxes,  where  some  of  the  heavier  stuff  is  caught,  while  the  lighter 
material  passes  over  to  three  other  classifiers  similar  to  the  preceding.  The 
one  for  the  coarser  material  is  30  feet  long,  10  inches  wide  and  13  inches  deep. 
The  bottom  is  level  and  has  sixteen  holes  in  it,  each  1  inch  in  diameter,  which 
deliver  graded  products  to  sixteen  canvas  tables.  The  two  classifiers  for  the 
finer  material  have  no  slope  and  are  each  42^  feet  long,  10  inches  wide  and  13 
inches  deep  and  each  has  23  holes  1  inch  in  diameter  for  spigots  with  a  dam  or 
ri£9e  block  1  inch  high  and  1  inch  thick,  running  across  the  trough  just  beyond 
each  hole.  The  water  is  3  inches  deep  at  the  head  end  and  2|  inches  at  the  tail. 
The  products  of  these  spigots  go  to  46  canvas  tables. 


VI.  Distributing  Tanks. 

§  339.  These  are  usually  long  tanks  fed  at  one  or  more  points  along  the  side 
(see  Table  247).  They  give  a  simple  way  of  getting  like  quality  and  quantity 
of  whole  pulp  to  a  number  of  slime  machines,  but  they  tend  to  give  a  rich, 
unsettled  overflow.  All  the  distributing  tanks  in  the  table  are  of  V  section 
and  discharge  by  continuous  spigots.  The  author  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  tank  of  Mill  46,  Table  247,  may  not  belong  in  whole  current  box  classifiers. 
The  capacity  of  these  tanks  is  unknown,  but  the  reader  can  get  an  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  ore  and  the  number  and  kind  of  machines  which  contribute  the 
pulp,  by  consulting  the  scheme  of  mills.  Chapter  XX.  The  capacity  of  each 
tank  in  Mill  48  is  40  tons  dry  weight  per  24  hours. 

TABLE   247. — DISTRIBUTINO   TANKS. 

AblireTiatloiis.— Ftafeet;  hy.  oLshydraulic  classlfler;  In.=iiiehe0;  M.=middliii«B  of ;  No.=number; 
Or.sorerflow  of;  aL  t=8lime  tables;  Ver.svertical;  w.  o.  box  cl.=whole  curreot  box  danlfler. 


DMign. 


'''^^c> 


(kXSeel 


Length 


Wfdth 
at  Top. 


Ft  In. 

eo  0 

90  0 

00  0 

9  0 

15  0 

14  0 


Ft.  In. 

4  0 

9  8 

9  8 

4  5 

4  0 

4  0 

4  6 


Width 

at 
Bottom 


Ft.  In. 

1  SHI 

0  S 

0  5 

0  m 

1  9 
1  8 
9  6 


Depth. 


Ft.  In. 

8  6H 

9  0 
9  0 
8  6 

4  0 

4  0 

6  0 


Slope  from 
Horizontal 


of       of 
Sides.  Ends. 


W 

?0» 
70» 
W 

74H« 

68« 

81H' 


Ver. 

Ver. 
Ver. 
Vep. 

Vep. 
Ver. 
Vep. 


Ik 


V\Md. 


Qy.  No.  1  w.  a 
box  classlfler. 
Ov.  No.  llnr.  ci. 
Mid.  si.  taJUe... 
Or.  No.  1  by.  d. 

OT.No.lhy.cl.(/) 

(0 
Ov.  No.  1  hy.  d. 


Destination  of 


Settlings.   Oferilow. 


To  6 Tanner 

To  4  si.  t 
To  7  Tanner 
Tosl.t.... 

Tosl.  t... 
TosLt.... 
To  si.  t.  (m) 


No.Sw.o. 
boxcL 
Wasta 
Waste. 
Waste. 

Waste. 
Waste. 
Waste. 


(a)  A  V  tank  with  19  spigots.  Fed  at  side  by  three  distrtbuUng  boxes  each  8  feet  long,  8  inches  wide,  4 
faiches  deep,  and  feeding  over  a  straight  edge  8  feet  long,  (b)  A  Ytank  with  86  spigots.  FM  over  the  side  at 
various  polnta.  (o)  A  Vtank  with  40  spigots.  Fed  over  the  side  at  various  points,  (d)  A  V  box  made  of 
9-inch  pfonk;  one  for  every  steam  stamp,  (e)  A  V  tank  with  two  or  three  spigots.  (/)  Also,  middlings  of 
table;  settlings  of  No.  9  settling  tanks;  Ueve  tops,  (a)  V  tanks  with  four  spigots;  larger  ones  are  fed  at  mid- 
dle and  overflow  the  ends;  snuJler  ones  fed  at  one  end  and  overflow  at  the  other,  (h)  Two  are  90  feet  and  four 
arelOfset.    (0 -        -..-......-  

Tliere  are  two  f ._ 

and  two  hydraulic ,., 

(m)  A  y^indh  and  a  ^Inch  spigot  to  each  table. 


As.  4 


fmihrnwUkmltH 
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At  Priedrichessegcn  an  apparatus  is  tised  with  48  pointed  boxes  in  two 
rows,  side  by  side.  The  pulp  moves  forward  through  24,  and  returns 
through  24.  Each  box  is  5  feet  long,  6  feet  4  inches  wide  and  6  feet  8  inches 
deep.  Each  box,  after  the  first  four,  has  at  95  mm.  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  a  pipe  for  taking  off  surface  water  to  be  carried  back  and  used  on  the 
slime  tables.  In  this  way,  the  need  for  widening  the  boxes  is  avoided.  The 
spigot  products  are  grouped,  taking  four  spigots  from  each  row  to  contribute 
to  each  product ;  for  example,  the  first  product  receives  pulp  from  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 
4,  45,  46,  47  and  48  spigots ;  the  second  from  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  41,  42,  43  and  44 
spigots,  and  so  on.  While  the  pointed  boxes  would  naturally  place  it  among 
surface  current  box  classifiers,  the  mode  of  combining  the  spigot  products  undoes 
this  work  and  the  apparatus  appears^  therefore^  to  be  more  of  a  distributing 
tank. 

VII.  Unwatbbing  Boxes. 

§  340.  These  are  used  to  lessen  the  water  carried  by  an  unfinished  product, 
wluch  may  range  up  to  quite  coarse  sand  (see  Table  248).  As  a  rule,  the 
spigot  product  contains  all  the  value.  The  overflow  is  thrown  away,  imless 
the  water  is  to  be  saved  and  used  over.  As  their  sole  use  is  to  settle  the  sands, 
without  any  attempt  at  classification,  the  ideal  design  should  use  a  whole  current. 
The  great  variety  of  designs  found  in  the  mills  show  that  this  plan  has  not 
been  adopted  as  a  rule,  and  the  unwaterers  are,  therefore,  often  larger  than  is 
needed,  although  smaller  than  the  classifiers  of  groups  IV.,  V.  and  VI.  They 
may  be  used  to  unwater  the  earlier  spigots  of  a  classifier  previous  to  jigging. 
They  may  unwater  the  tailings  of  an  earlier  jig  sieve  before  feeding  them  to 
the  later  sieve.  They  may  unwater  the  feed  pulp  of  a  classifier  (see  Mills  25, 
41  and  43),  in  which  case  the  overfiow  may  be  of  value  and  is  treated  accord- 
ingly. They  may  unwater  the  middlings  or  tellings  of  jigs  preparatory  to 
recrushing.  They  may  unwater  the  middlings  of  slime  tables  preparatory  to 
finishing  them.  The  designs  given  in  Table  248  all  discharge  continuously  by 
spigots,  except  two  (Mills  87  and  83),  and  from  these  the  sand  is  easily 
shoveled  to  stamps.  A  sizing  test  of  the  overflow  of  an  unwatering  box  in 
Mill  38  is  given  in  §  352. 

The  Mayflower  mill  of  Colorado  uses  the  boot  of  its  elevator  box  as  an  un- 
waterer  for  the  tellings  of  jigs,  the  fine  overflow  being  sent  to  amalgamated 
plates,  and  the  coarse  elevated  to  stamps. 

VIII.  Settling  Tanks. 

§  341.  General. — These  are  used  to  settle  finished  products,  whether  con- 
centrates or  tailings,  from  currents  of  water.  Settling  tanks  are  of  two  kinds : 
(1)  Those  which  collect  the  great  quantity  of  coarser,  heavier  gniins;  (2). 
Those  which  take  the  overflow  of  (1),  collecting  the  last  of  the  fine  grains  that 
it  will  pay  to  save.  In  regard  to  the  first  kind,  they  are  generally  designed  for 
ease  of  receiving  their  products  and  of  delivering  the  settlings  to  the  store  bins 
or  cars.  Many  good  designs  of  these  in  the  mills  are  given  in  Table  252.  In 
regard  to  the  second  class,  or  settling  tanks  proper,  the  mill  man  will  desire 
to  get  the  greatest  effect  from  the  least  cubic  contents  of  the  tank  and  the  prin- 
ciples involved  will  be  discussed  with  that  idea  in  view. 

To  make  the  most  of  a  settling  tank,  it  must  have  a  whole  current,  that  is 
to  say,  one  of  uniform  velocity  from  side  to  side,  from  end  to  end  and  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  means  of  getting  a  whole  current,  the  relation  of  speed  of 
current  to  size  of  grain  to  be  settled,  and  the  relations  of  length,  width  and 
depth,  are  the  important  factors. 
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TABLE   248. — UNWATERINO  BOXES. 

Abbreviations.— Concent. = concentrates;  el.=elevator;  Ft.=feet;  hy.  cl.= hydraulic  classifier;  H.  M.= 
HuQtingfton  Mill;  In.^inches;  mid. = middlings  of;  N.=none:  No.=number;  Ov.  =  Overflow  of;  Rect.=rect- 
angular;  Re0er.=Re0erToir;  s.  c.  b.cl.=surface  current  box  classifier;  set. = settling;  8p.=8pigot;  T.=tailings 
of;  Un.=undersize  of;  Ver.= vertical;  w.  c.  box  cl.=whole  current  box  classifier. 


Design. 


Length 


Width. 


Depth. 


§1 
I" 


So. 


Feed. 


Destination  of 


Spigot  Products.   Overflow. 


81 
85 
87 
87 
87 
87 
41 
48 
48 
43 

86   1 
871  1 
1 


Pointed  box  a 
Pointed  box  b 


(See  Fig.  A.) 

Siune  as  pre- 
ceding. 

Same  as  pre- 
ceding. 

Rect.tank(/) 
(See  Fig.  B.) 

Vtank.... 


Ft.  In. 

8  0 

18  0 

1  11 

1  11 

1  11 

8  0 


Ft.  In. 
8     0 


Ft.  In. 
8      8 


Vtank  (i)... 

(See  Fig.  C.) 
V      tank,     i 

spigots. 
Rect.(0 


Pointed  box.. 
Rect(o)... 


Reot.(o).  (See 

Flg.D.) 
Cone.  (See 

Fig.  E.) 
Cone.   (See 

Fig.F.) 


0 
16 
13 

8 

8 
84 

6 
r8 
rl 


8 
1 
1 
1 
1 

9^ 
5 
4 
8 
8 

10 
5 


680 
58* 


68« 


60« 


68* 
46* 
48* 
48* 
48* 

Ver. 

Ver. 

Ver. 

Ver. 


Mid.  Jigs,  4.6  mm. 

to  0. 
Ov.  No.  5  8.  c.  b. 

cl. 
Istsp.  No.  1  hy.  cl. 

8d  sp.  of  same 


68* 


68* 


1    1« 


H 

N, 
N. 
«^ 


8d  sp.  of  same. . 

T.  Noe.  6,  8,  9  &  10 
jigs,  8.83mm.  too. 
Jn.  No.  4  trommel, 
8.8  mm.  to  0. 

Ov.  No.  1  hy.  cl. 

Un.  No.  8  trommel, 

2  mm.  toO.' 
Concent,  from  No. 

5el.,ll.lmm.  toO. 
T.Noe.l,2&djig8, 

4-me8h  to  0. 
T.  Noe.  1,8,8, 4&  5 

jigs,  8-mesh  to  0. 

r.Nos.land8jigs, 

8  to  lO-mesh. 
T.  Nos.  land4JigB, 

10-mesh  to  0. 
Between     two 

halves  of  jigs. 


By  el.  to  H.  M 

No.  1  w.  c.  boxd.. 

No.9Jig 

No.  10  Jig 

No.  11  jig 

Feeder  for  H.  M... 

No.  1  hy.  classifier. 

By  el.  to  No.  8  hy. 
classifier. 
No.  8  hy.  classifier. 

(1)  No.  8  set.  tanks. 
(8)  No.  6  set.'tanks. 
Stamps  in) 

Stamps 

Stamps 

Waste  or  to  anoth- 
er jig. 
Second  half  of  jig. 


Waste. 

Reaer.  (d) 

Waste. 

Waste. 

Waste. 

Waste. 

(0 

No.  1  set 
tank, 
(fc) 

(m) 
Waste. 

(i» 
Waste. 
Waste. 
Waste. 


(a)  Pointed  box  with  8  inches  vertical  at  top.  (b)  Pointed  box  with  4  fi^i't  fi  incht^!^  vertk^o)  ivt  top .  Fed  atone 


end  over  full  width.  Two  spigots  at  bottom  and  one  in  side  iB  inchi?H  b«1uw  Uyp  and  6 1u»:hi:«  frotn  ot^t^rfio  w.    (c) 
-,L._  ._  ^^^  1  spigot;  the  upper  is  6  inches  diameter,    frii  Top  eipigot  to  trommeL    if)  FttHi  board  at 


This  is  the  lower  i  ,    ^         _  .     ,  .. 

one  end  is  level  and  1  inch  above  the  overflow.  (/)  Rectai^i^jliir  tank  with  sloping  bottom,  and  al»o  the  lower 
part  of  the  sides,  (y)  This  is  at  the  top;  the  bottom  width  i^  0  inchi^s.  {hi  Aixrut  if »  ^ome  Ut^ai-  tanlc.  (j) 
A  V  tank  with  its  upper  89  inches  vertical  and  with  4  si.vi^r>t  j;.  {k)  Pifie^  to  No.  6  and  No.  9  ji^s  lui^  over- 
flow to  steam  stamps,   (f)  Aectanj^ilar,  with  two  spigots;  unc  i^pr^jt  is  a  i>lni^  pU»e  with  a  gat^.     Pipe  is 


Sivoted  to  deliver  to  any  one  of  ten  settling  tanks;  otl^'T   in  a.  lU  Jnoh   pipe 
fo.  1  jig.   (n)  Settlings  amount  to  409(  of  the  total  solid  miile.Titil  in  the  fc^iMr.    fo>  Etn^'t^ni^ilar,  with  oTorflow 
18  inches  above  bottom.     -      '-•  .      -       .  ,      „ 

ter.   («)  In  a  8-inch  bole. 


ih  vftjvi^v     {m^  Wawr  for 

^,  Wifb  OTHTflOW 

(p)  Clear  water  for  stamps,   (q)  RectaQgukr^  witU  two  cr^ss  ilauu.   ^rj  I>iame- 


i^a  ^1  ^^1 


•  »h4«M 


aMt»HkH«ita 


na.0 


WULD 


§  342.  Means  of  Getting  a  Whole  Current  will  be  first  considered.  The 
water  may  be  made  to  lose  its  quality  of  a  plunging  stream  by  being  fed  in 
through  a  perforated  grating  f  (Fig.  282),  behind  a  partition.  If  it  then 
passes  through  a  perforated  partition  e,  the  stream  will  issue  in  little  jets,  each 
widening  until  they  coalesce  into  one  whole  current.  If  at  the  other  end  the 
water  finds  a  perforated  partition  g,  and  behind  it  the  suction  due  to  the  over- 
flow, it  will  be  drawn  from  the  bottom,  as  well  as  from  the  top,  as  a  whole  cur- 
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rent  and  discharged.  The  perforated  partitions  e  and  g,  if  made  removahle, 
would  simplify  the  cleaning  up.  Pulp  must  have  first  passed  through  a  screen 
to  remove  fibre  and  chips,  before  coming  to  this  tank. 

A  simpler  scheme,  which  theoretically  is  not  quite  so  good,  is  to  distribute 
the  pulp  evenly  across  the  inlet  end  and  to  break  up  local  currents  by  two 
gratings,  made  up  of  vertical  bars  1  inch  square,  with  1-inch  spaces,  the  bars 
of  the  second  grating  staggered  with  those  of  the  first.  A  similar  set  should 
be  placed  at  the  tail  end  of  the  tank.  If  it  is  desired  to  discharge  continuously 
either  of  these  tanks,  the  bottom  can  be  divided  up  into  hoppers  with  sides  slop- 
ing 50^,  and  spigots  may  be  chosen  small  enough  to  give  pulp  of  the  desired 
density,  provided  the  fibre  and  chips  are  out  of  the  pulp. 

§343.  The  Relation  of  Speed  of  Current  to  Size  of  Grain. — The 
smaller  the  grain  of  any  given  mineral,  other  things  being  equal,  the  slower 
will  it  settle,  and  the  slower  must  be  the  current  from  which  it  is  to  be  settled. 
In  general  any  given  particle  of  water  must  remain  in  the  settling  tank  a 
length  of  time  equal  to  the  time  needed  for  the  smallest  partide  of  ore  to 
settle  from  the  top  of  the  tank  to  the  bottom.  This  will  be  understood  by 
referring  to  the  discussion  of  the  path  of  the  particle,  in  the  next  paragraph. 

The  path  of  a  particle  settling  in  a  horizontal  whole  current  of  water  will 
be  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  the  vertical  component  ab  (Fig. 


'^ 


-^r^ 
-»/- 


FIG.  282. 
"- V 


VBi 


=aKb 


-^B.       ^* 


FIG.  283. 


FIG.  284. 


283),  represents  the  velocity  of  falling  in  water  and  the  horizontal  the  velocity 
of  the  current  in  the  tank.  This  diagonal  at  the  start  will  vary  slightly  from 
a  straight  line,  because  the  particle  has  a  short  period  of  acceleration  to  reach 
its  full  velocity,  and  it  will  probably  vary  somewhat  all  along,  owing  to  the 
inversion  of  the  current,  that  is,  the  occurrence  of  upward  currents  in  any 
horizontal  stream  of  water.  This  inversion,  however,  diminishes  as  the  current 
lessens  its  speed,  and  the  speeds  here  discussed  are  very  small. 

As  the  different  sizes  and  specific  gravities  of  grains  have  different  speeds  of 
settling  in  water,  it  follows  that  their  paths  will  have  different  slopes,  the  quick 
settling,  steeper,  and  the  slow  settling,  gentler.  There  will  be  some  particles 
so  fine  that  they  will  not  settle  in  a  week.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to 
decide  upon  a  minimum  size  of  grain  that  the  tank  is  to  settle,  and  to  run  the 
current  at  a  rate  which  will  settle  that  grain. 

§  344.  Relations  op  Length  and  Width  to  the  Settling. — ^Before  dis- 
cussing the  relations  of  the  length,  width  and  depth,  let  it  be  assumed  that  one 
foot  of  water  above  the  sediment  in  a  settling  tank  is  deep  enough  for  settling, 
and  that  this  distance  is  a  minimum  upon  which  the  deposition  of  sediment  Ib 
not  to  be  allowed  to  encroach.  Tlmt  is  to  say,  the  tank  must  be  made  deep 
enough  so  that  after  it  has  settled  its  charge  and  it  is  time  to  clean  it  out,  there 
is  still  one  foot  of  water  above  the  sediment. 

Having  the  minimum  depth  at  one  foot,  let  us  next  consider  the  relations  of 
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length  and  width  to  the  settling  of  ore  particles.  For  this  purpose  let  us  suppose 
we  have  three  tanks^  as  shown  in  Fig.  284^  with  the  following  dimensions :  Tank 
A  is  75  feet  long,  3  feet  wide ;  tank  B  is  15  feet  long,  15  feet  wide ;  tank  C  is 
3  feet  long,  75  feet  wide.  These  all  have  225  square  feet  of  area.  If  in  all 
these  tanks  a  perfect  whole  current  exists,  then  A  will  be  the  poorest  and  C 
the  best  settling  tank,  because  the  faster  the  current,  the  more  will  the  settling 
be  disturbed  by  inversion  current  and  the  poorer  will  be  the  settling.  Suppose 
each  of  these  tanks  is  fed  at  the  rate  of  15  cubic  feet  per  second,  then  tank  A 
has  a  current  whose  velocity  is  5  feet  per  second;  tank  B,  1  foot  per  second, 
tank  C,  0.2  foot  per  second.*^  In  each  tank  it  takes  15  seconds  for  a  partide  of 
water  to  traverse  the  tank,  so  that  in  A  a  particle  has  15  seconds  to  settle  in  a 
current  of  5  feet  per  second ;  in  £  a  particle  has  15  seconds  to  settle  in  a  cur- 
rent of  1  foot  per  second ;  in  0  a  particle  has  15  seconds  to  settle  in  a  current  of 
0.2  foot  per  second.  The  inversion  current  will  be  strong  in  A,  weak  in  B,  and 
almost  absent  from  C. 

Other  things  being  equal,  then,  it  is  clear  that  C7  is  a  much  more  perfect 
tank  than  B,  and  B  than  A.  To  realize  these  conditions,  however,  a  perfect 
whole  current  feed  and  whole  current  discharge  (see  Fig.  282),  must  be  pro- 
vided. The  longer  the  tank,  the  easier  it  is  to  get  these.  For  this  reason,  tank 
C  is  clearly  impossible  and  for  the  reason  previously  given,  tank  A  is  certainly 
unwise.  There  will  be  between  the  two  a  tank  that  will,  with  the  most  perfect, 
practical  distribution  of  feed  and  gathering  up  of  overflow,  be  as  short  and  as 
wide  as  is'  practicable,  and  this  is  probably  tank  B.  Tank  B  may  be  said  to 
largely  overcome  the  disturbing  quick  current  of  A  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  the  difficulty  of  perfect  distribution  of  feed  and  gathering  up  of 
overflow  of  tank  C. 

§  345.  Belation  of  Length  to  Depth.— The  relation  of  length  to  depth 
may  be  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  283,  from  which  it  will  be  clear  l^t 
there  are  two  extreme  paths  a  water  particle  may  take,  namely,  from  a  to  d 
direct,  or  by  the  longer  path,  a,  h,  c,  d.  The  two  perforated  plates  largely  over- 
come the  tendency  of  the  water  to  take  the  shorter  path.  If  the  taii  is  very 
short  and  deep,  the  tendency  may  be  increased  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  plug 
the  alternate  holes  of  the  upper  part  of  the  perforated  partitions  e  and  g. 

The  longer  the  tank  with  reference  to  the  depth,  the  less  is  this  tendency  to 
hasten  the  surface  current.  This  is  well  shown  in  Table  249,  which  gives  the 
ratios  of  the  shortest  to  the  longest  path  for  different  lengths  of  tank,  me  depth 
being  taken  as  unity  in  each  case.  A  decrease  of  depth  not  only  diminisnes 
the  difference  of  the  paths^  but  it  may  save  mill  height 

TABLE  249. — RATIO  OF  PATHS  FOR  DIFFERENT  LENGTHS. 


DepClL 

Length. 

Ratio. 
abed 

De|>tlL 

Length. 

abed 

1 
1 
1 

9.6 
6.0 
7.6 

0.6B6 

o.n4 

0.780 

1 
1 

10.0      . 
16.0 

O.0S8 
0.8M 

§346.  Belation  of  Width  to  Depth. — Considering  next  the  relation  of 
width  to  depth,  we  find  that  in  two  tanks  with  the  same  cross  section,  an  ore 
particle  reaches  the  bottom  sooner  in  the  shallow  tank.  For  example,  if  a 
tank  15  feet  wide  and  1  foot  deep  be  compared  with  one  3.873  feet  wide  and 
3.873  feet  deep  which  has  a  cross  section  of  the  same  area,  both  tanks  having 
the  same  velocity  of  current,  the  latter  will  take  just  3.873  times  as  long  to 
settle  particles  from  its  top  layer  to  the  bottom,  and  must,  therefore,  be  just 
3.873  times  as  long  as  the  shallow  tank,  to  do  the  same  work.    This  increase  of 
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length  increases  the  cubic  contents  of  the  deep  tank  to  3.873  times  that  of  the 
shallow  tank. 

§  347.  Calculation  op  Dimensions. — From  the  facts  already  presented  we 
see  that  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  pulp  a  given  size  of  tank  will 
settle  when  the  minimum  size  of  grain  to  be  saved  is  known,  or  on  the  other 
hand,  what  is  more  of  importance  to  the  mill  man,  to  calculate  the  dimensions 
of  a  tank  necessary  to  treat  a  given  quantity  of  pulp.  The  various  steps  of 
the  latter  calculation  are  shown  in  Table  260.  The  first  column  gives  a  range 
of  sizes  of  quartz.  The  second  gives  the  velocities  of  settling  of  the  slowest 
grains  taken  from  the  curve  (Pig.  287).  The  tank  is  assumed  to  be  1  foot 
(304.8  mm.)  deep  in  all  cases.  The  third  column  gives  the  time  that  the 
particles  must  be  in  the  tank  to  settle  the  distance  of  1  foot,  by  dividing  304.8 

TABLE  250. — ^DIMENSIONS  OP  TANKS  1  POOT  DEEP,  POR  SETTLING  VARIOUS  SIZES 
OP  QUARTZ  FROM   1   CUBIC  FOOT  OF  PULP  PER  MINUTE. 


For  a  Tank  Fifteen  Feet  Long 

For  a  Square  Tank. 

Diameter 

Velodtj  of 

TlmetoSetUe 
One  Foot 
(804.8  mm.). 

(4,678  mm.). 

of  Quartc 
ParUdee. 

Width  for  each 
Cubic  Foot  Fed 

Velocity  of 
Current 

Length  and  Width 
for  Each  Chibic  Foot 

Velocity  of 
Current 

per  Second. 

per  Second. 

Fed  per  Second. 

per  Second. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Seconds. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

1.6 

117 

8.606 

68.94 

1,765 

491.9 

189 

1.2 

100 

8.048 

61.04 

1,600 

6S8.8 

175 

1.0 

85 

8.566 

78.87 

1,976 

677.8 

161 

0.9 

77 

8.068 

80.48 

1,156 

606.8 

158 

0.8 

08 

4.488 

91.07 

1,080 

645.8 

144 

0.7 

60 

5.080 

106.8 

900 

687.0 

185 

0.0 

61 

5.976 

181.4 

785 

744.9 

196 

0.5 

48 

7.967 

147.6 

680 

881.1 

118 

0.4 

88 

9.886 

187.7 

496 

996.8 

100 

0.8 

88 

18.85 

881.5 

890 

1,184 

81.9 

0.9 

18 

86.40 

516.1 

180 

1.686 

60.6 

0.1 

4 

78.20 

1,548.4 

60 

8,661 

84.9 

0.075 

\%l 

101.60 

8,065 

45 

8,078 

80.8 

0.050 

162.40 

8,097 

80 

8^784 

84.7 

0.085 

\a)\ 

904.80 

6,194 

16 

6.888 

17.5 

(a)  These  were  estimated. 

successively  by  the  rates  in  the  second  column.  The  fourth  column  gives  the 
width  necessary  for  each  cubic  foot  fed  per  second  in  a  tank  15  feet  (4,572 
mm.)  long.  It  is  obtained  by  multiplying  1  cubic  foot  (28,316,847  cu.  mm.), 
by  the  time  and  dividing  the  result  Dy  the  product  of  the  length  by  the  depth. 
The  fifth  column  gives  the  velocity  of  current  in  a  tank  15  feet  long,  by  divid- 
ing the  length  by  the  time.  The  sixth  column  gives  the  length  and  width  of  a 
square  tank  receiving  1  cubic  foot  of  pulp  per  second,  and  is  obtained  by  multi- 
plying 1  cubic  foot  by  the  time,  dividing  by  the  depth  and  taking  the  square 
root  of  tiie  result.  The  velocities  of  the  currents  in  these  tanks  are  shown  in 
the  seventh  column  and  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  lengtti  by  the  time.  It 
should  be  noted  that  for  a  tank  15  feet  long,  the  width  in  the  fourth  column  will 
increase  directly  as  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  feed,  while  for  a  square  tank 
the  dimensions  in  the  sixth  column  increase  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  feed. 

As  it  may  be  important  to  decide  the  length  and  width  of  a  tank  for  settling 
fine  material  of  other  sizes  than  those  given  in  Table  250,  the  following  formula 
is  given : 

IfCt  V  be  the  velocity  in  mm.  per  second  that  the  grain  settled;  let  Z>  be  the 

depth  of  tank  in  mm. ;  then  —=second8  for  the  grain  to  settle  to  the  bottom; 

r       T^ 

let  L  be  the  length  of  tank  in  mm. ;  then  -^=  -g^=velocity  of  current  in  tank 
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in  mm.  per  second;  let  W  be  the  width  of  tank  in  mm.;  let  F  be  the  volume 
of  feed  water  in  liters  per  second;  then  WD  -^=TFi!;=volume  in  cubic  mm. 

of  feed  to  tank  per  second;  and  .  ^^      ^=F= volume  of  feed  water  in  liters 

per  second.  If  we  are  given  all  but  one  of  these  values,  the  remaining  one 
may  be  obtained.  Ordinarily  the  mill  man  knows  V  and  v,  or  if  he  does  not 
know  V,  he  will  know  the  diameter  of  the  particle  to  be  settled,  from  which  he 
can  get  v  by  reference  to  Fig.  287.  All  he  will  then  need  to  know  is  W  and  L. 
On  the  square  tank  basis,  which  the  author  favors,  W=L  and  the  formula  then 
gives  the  value  of  these  two.  If  a  rectangular  tank  15  feet  long  be  desirable, 
then  the  formula  will  give  W  by  inserting  in  it  the  value  L=4,572  mm.  (15 
feet).  Thus,  if  we  assume  that  0.0125  mm.  diameter  quartz  is  as  fine  quartz 
a^  it  will  pay  to  settle,  and  that  this  particle  settles  one  foot  in  610  seconds, 
then  we  must  provide  a  tank  which  takes  610  seconds  for  the  current  to  traverse. 
Such  a  tank  for  1  cubic  foot  per  second,  if  4,572  mm.  (15  feet)  long,  will  be 
12,395  mm.  (41  feet)  wide,  and  being  twice  as  wide  as  it  is  long,  it  should  be 
divided  into  two  nearly  square  tanks. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  square  tanks,  with  1  foot  minimum  depth 
of  surface  water,  are  best  in  all  cases,  but  when  the  tank  would  figure  outlarger 
than  15  feet  on  a  side,  it  is  better  to  use  two  or  more  square  tanks.  For  practical 
use.  Table  251  has  been  computed  from  the  formula  to  show  the  cubic  feet  of 
pulp  that  can  be  fed  per  second  to  a  tank  15  feet  square  for  various  sizes  of 
quartz  grains. 

TABLE  251. — CAPACITIES  OP  A  TANK  15  PEET  SQUARE. 


Size  of  Grain 

Amount  that  Can 

Size  of  Qraln 

Amount  that  Can 

to  be  Settled. 

be  Fed  per  Second. 

to  be  Settled. 

be  Fed  per  Second. 

Mm. 

Cubic  Feet. 

Mm. 

Cubic  Fdet 

1.6 

86.86 

0.4 

84.88 

1.9 

78.88 

0.8 

16.84 

1.0 

68.74 

0.8 

8.86 

0.9 

66.84 

0.1 

8.968 

0.8 

60.80 

0.076 

8.814 

0.7 

44.99 

0.060 

1.478 

0.6 

87.66 

0.086 

0.768 

0.6 

81.00 

§348.  Practical  Limits  op  Settling. — If  tests  on  the  overflow  of  the 
tank  show  the  grains  going  oflf  to  be  rich  in  precious  metals  (arsenides  or  chloride 
of  silver,  telluride  of  gold,  etc.),  the  cure  will  be  to  diminish  the  current  by 
increasing  the  number  of  tanks  in  parallel.  This  principle  is  particularly  worthy 
of  consideration  in  the  case  of  tailings  of  amalgamation. 

If  1  foot  depth  of  water  is  the  minimum  allowed,  then  the  tank  may  be  made 
sufficiently  deep  to  catch  the  settlings,  and  when  it  fills  with  sediment  within 
1  foot  of  the  top  of  the  water,  it  is  time  to  clean  it  out  and  start  again.  This 
increased  depth  during  the  earlier  settling  might  seem  to  require  a  longer  tank, 
but  this  is  not  so,  for  it  corrects  itself.  The  extra  depth  of  2,  3  or  more  feet 
will  reduce  the  speed  of  the  current  to  i,j^,  or  less,  and  therefore  give  the  desired 
time,  two,  three  or  more  times  as  long,  for  settling  the  minimum  particle.  This 
fact  that  the  capacity  of  a  tank  for  settling  is  independent  of  the  depth  has  been 
also  shown  in  §  347,  where  the  depth  cancels  out  in  the  derivation  of  the  formula 
and  does  not  appear  in  the  final  result. 

A  tank  of  thiij  description  will  fill  up  at  the  feed  end  with  the  heaviest  grains ; 
the  bank  will  slope  downward  toward  the  tail  end,  where  the  finest  settlings  will 
be  found.    If  then,  15  feet  is  long  enough  for  a  unit  tank  to  fill  up  at  the  feed 
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TABLE   252. — SETTLING   TANKS. 

Abbrevlatk>P8.~Am. =aina1gamating;  C.sconoentratee  of;  can.  t.=canvu  tables;  Oofi.=c 

Oon.  8p.=8pigot8  run  continuously;  cr.  par.scrosB  pcutitions;  dr.sdrainingsof;  Ft.=feet;  H.  L  d.=fa 


tables;  tr.  t=trunlmig  table;  unw.sunwaterer;  yan.=yanners;  w.  c.b.  cl.=whole  current  box  classlfler. 


Design. 


Lengtb  Widtb. 


Depth 


Feed. 


DeatioatioD  of 


Bettlii^gs.        OTfirflow. 


HowDls- 

chargBd* 


n 


4a 

4B 
43 
43 
4S 
4fi 
46 
47 
4& 

48 

m 

TO 
SO 

m 


Ft^taof^Lar 
RBOtanguMr 

(See  Fig.  A). 
EectaDjzruliir 
Eectangulap<a; 
Rectnn^ular  (& 
KeetanjJTular  (c] 

Htiot.  with  5  cr,  par. 

Rect.  with  1  cr.  par, 

Rect.  with  Ecr«  ptkr. 

S  taakB  In  serj«^,  all 
rect.  T.ASt  haA  2 
cross  dams  and  1 
Inverted  dam^ 

R^ctao^uliit- 

HeetaDguIar.,*., 

Rectangular.,... 

{See  Fig.  B>  if). 

EectaDj^ular.  .*.. 
Recta  ngu]iir.,„, 
Kectau^lar..*.. 

Rectacigulni' 

RectaDguJar.,*,^ 
Rectangular..... 

Rectangular 

Rectangular.*... 
Eectangular. » * « , 
Hoctangular..... 
Hectangiilar.  .^  ^  * 
RectflEjgular..,.. 
Rectangular  (it) , 

Rectangular. . , » t 
Recta  h  uvular..... 
Rectan^^ular.,,*, 
Reetiiu^juJar..... 
Rectani^ular  il\  ,*. 
Rectangular  (11),.. 
Outside  p.  wither 

iin-nt  bottoms. 
Rectangular  Cnn)^ 
Rectangular. ,  „ , .  ^ 

Pointed  box 

Pointed  box.^.....< 
(Se^Fiij.  C.)Coooo> 
Same  a^  preceijing 
R«it,  with  I  cr.  par. 
(See  Fig  D.j(9()... 
RfCtangiiUir,*.,**. 
(See  Fig,  E.)  (qogq), 
Li)£Ci  No.  ]  set.  tank 

in  MJIL  4Q. 
Rectangular 
Rectangular 
Kcct.  writh  &cr,  par 
Rectangular 


Ft  In. 
10  0 
5  0 
13     0 


Ft  In. 
a     0 


W 
90 
101 
185 
6 
30 
10 

m 

14 
TOO 

la 

5 
10 

so 

6 
46 

10 

25 
30 


0 
B 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


m 

0 

da 

0 

a 

0 

« 

0 

40 

0 

40 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

w 

0 

150 

0 

80 

0 

150  (m) 


33 
17 
13 
180 
!4 

la 

ISO 
4 

5 
4 


£0      0 

12      0 

40      0 

IQO  (m) 

£0      0 

4  0 

6  0 

5  0 

3    a 

3  S 

7  10 

4  4 

r^ 

4     4 

1  0 
4      0 

2  6 


rt.  In. 

a  e 

I  a 

h  « 

1  B 

17  0 

B  0 


Ot.  No,  I  w.  c.  b,  cl . 
Heads  of  aL  table 

Ow.  No  1  set.  tank... 


OT.No.afi^t*t.&tr*t. 

iaa} 

C,  jigs  and  Rit.  t 

T.i.<feHit.  t.,6mui.  too 

(dd) 
Ov.  Nob.  1  &  4  set.  t>. 
,OTh  No.  B  nnw., ..,.,, 

Ot.  No,  S  set.  tank 

Heads  of  bUmo  tables. 


Or.  VML  beads  tank. . 
f«) 

H«ads  of  iL  table..,., 
Ov.  No.  3  w,  0.  b.  ct .  ■ 


(ffflff) 

Ov.  Nos.  3  aud  a  set.  t. 
CJ.  t  <S:¥an,aemTn.toO 
Ot.  No.  1  set.  tank. .  . . 
C.].t&  vaJi.,lfinim.  toO 
Ot.  No.  1  aet.  tank. . .  * , 
C.  jigs,  Ifiinm.  toO.... 

ConceiJt  rates  of  van 

Coiicentrjiteaof  tables. 
Ot.  Nos.  1,  li  &  3  set.  t. 
Ot.  No.  4  settling  tank, 
C.jigs,  table§  and  van. 
7.9  mm,  to  0. 
Ov,  and  dr.  No.  1  set.  t. 
Oon c't rates  7  mm.  to  0. 
Ov.  No.  1  set.  tank..,,. 

ikkkk) 
All  c,  13.7  mm.  toO.... 
Ot.  No,  1  set*  t^nk...* 
Ot.  No.  2  set  tank 


1  m 

1  B 

J  6 

1  BH 

0  HI 


(nnn) 
H.  L  d.  of  sUme  tables. 

{ooy 
C.  Jigs  and  tablen...,,. 

Ov.  No.  5 set.  tank.... 
Ov.  No.  f> set.  tank.. . . 
Heads  of  slime  tablea 
Ov,  No.  1  set.  tank.. .. 
Heads  of  ^iitne  tables. 
Heads  of  alime  tables. 


Smelter 

Ship,  car 

Ship  car  ,,.., 

No.  2rolls....4 
Vaaner........ 

iccc) 

Dump ,.««. 

Dump......... 

Dump 

Dutnp., .,,,... 
Concentrates., 


Concentratf«,. 
Concent  rates.. 
Con  centra  tea . 

Stored  ........ 

Shipped..,,,.. 
Shipped....... 

Shipped 

Markf^t 

Market ....«,. 

Market . , 

Market 

Market 

Market ...««., 
Market ....... 

Market 

Marki^t .,,.... 
Storage  bin. . . 


Storage  bin, 
SrneJter...^. 

<m 

Smelter .... 

Smelter... .,, 

Smelter...... 

Smelter.,!,,, 


Smelter .. . . 
Smelter .... 
Bmelter.,., 

(ooo) 
Smelter..,. 
Smelter.,,  t 
Smelt-er..,, 
Kiuve,,,,.. 
No,  I  unw.* 

'Kieve,  >,,!• 


Ot.  No.  1  set.  tank 

Ot.  van.  headft  tank,. 
Ot.  No.  1  set.  tank. . , . 


(rrt} 
Concent  rates . , 
(.'oncentrates . , 
Rocking  table. 


Waste 

No.  a  set  t. 

No.  3  set.  t. 

Waste..,,.. 

Wiste 

Reservoir. . 
Reserrolr, . 
Ho.  S  set.  t, 

iddd) 
No,  4  s<^t  t 
No.  2  9^1.  t 
Waste...... 


WoMtA 

Waste...... 

Waste 

Waste...... 

WasE*...,.. 
No.  4  set.  t. 
No.  4  set,  t. 
Waste...... 

No.  a  set,  C. 

Waste 

No,  a  set.  t. 

Waste 

No.  4  set.  t. 
No.  4  set.  t. 
No.  4  set,  t. 
No.  5  set,  t. 
Waste. 

urn 

No.  S  set.  t. 
No.  a  set  t 
ikkk) 

Waste 

No.  2  set  t. 
No.  3  set  t 
Waste...... 


Waste 

Waste...... 

No.  G  set .  t 
No.  6  set.  t 
No.  &  set  I. 
No.  T  set.  t. 

Waste. 

No.  S  set.  t. 
Wasta..,.. 
Wssto...... 

No.  S  Bet.  t 


Waste 

No.  2  wst  t. 

Waste 

I 


Bh.  out. 
Sh.  out 
Sb.  oat 

Bh.  out 

iaaa) 
ibhb) 

Int  sp. 

Int-  g. 

Int.  g. 

Sh.out 


3h.  out 

Sb,  out 
Bh.  out 

Bh.  out 
Sb.  out 
Sh.  out 
Sh.  out 
Sh.  out 

ihk) 
Sh,  out 
Bli.  out, 
Sh,  out 
Sh.  out 
Sh.  out 
Sh,  out 
Bh.  out 
Int.  g. 

Sh.  otit 

mt.  g. 

Cou.  spu. 
Sb,  out 
Int.  g. 
Sh.  out 
Sh.  out 

Sh.  out 
Sh.  out 
Int.  g. 
Con, 
JPP> 

Sh.  out 

(aw) 
itr) 
Int 

Dallf. 
Sh.  out 
Sh.  out 
Bh.  out 


^ 


Rectangular  iti},.. 
Rectangular. . .... 

HectAngular  (mu\. 
Rectangular  (vj . . , 
Rectangular  <ti).,. 
I  £^  c  rangu  lar  {v}  {w) 
Rectangiilar,*... 
Rectangular  (a^) 


1     e 

0    10 

8    a 

3      3 

3    a 

0     0 
8      0 

3  iv) 


am 

C.  cnn.  t.,  O.Tfl  mm.  to  0 
Ov.  No.  1  set  tank.,... 
T.  van..  0.61  ninj,  t4jO. . 
Ov,  No.  1  set  tank..... 

Ov.  No.  3  set  tank 

T,  van.,  0.43  mm,  to  0. . 
T.  vail.,  0,41  mm.  toO  . 


Cyanide  plant.. 
Cyanide  plant,. 
Am.  |jaus  ...... 

Atti.  pans..*,,. 
Am.  pans,.. , .. 
Am.  pans..,,.. 
Am.  pans ,..,,, 


No.  S  set.  t. 
Waste...... 

No,  a  set  t. 
No.  S  Fot  t. 
Set.  pond.. 
iww) 


Sh.  out 
Sh.  out 
Sh.  out 
Sh.  out 
Sb.  out 

{wtnoi 


(o)  Rectangular  with  a  lSz4-Inch  spout  falling  tn  from  above,  (aa)  Drainage  of  tailings  care;  overflow  of 
•lerator  weU;  sometimes  overflow  of  No.  4  whole  current  box  classifier,  (aaa)  Stirred  up  and  pumped  out  on 
jOteraate  days.  (6)  Recta^ular  with  cross  ^partiUons  every  10  feet  and  a  spigot  in  the  last  0€«£paitMt 
(56)  Smeltsr.  except  (be  hwroompartmont  wlSoi  goes  to  No.  1  whole  ourrent  I>oJe  o]a88iller7^(2^iKiD?oaB^ 
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partmrntt  we  Shoveled  and  one  compartment  has  a  continuous  spigot,  (c)  Rectangular  with  bottom  sloping 
to  the  front  and  plug  spigots  in  front  8  Inches  apart  (oc)  In  front,  ificc)  Waste— used  for  ballast  and  embank- 
ments on  the  railroad,  (d)  Two:  used  alternately,  (dd)  Overflow  of  No.  1  unwaterer  and  tailings  of  Nos.  1,  % 
and  8  Jigs;  0.67  mm.  to  a  (ddd)  Pumped  to  water  tank,  (e)  Flushed  out  every  84  hours.  (e«)  Qyerflow  of  conoen* 
tratee  boxes  of  Jigs  No.  8-11.  ieee)  DraiaJngs  of  Jig  boxes  for  concentrates  of  No.  8-«  jigs.  (/)  Rectangular 
with  four  ODmnartments  connected  by  boles  18  Inches  wkle  and  8  inches  high.  <//)  Ckmcentratee 
to  drier,  ifff)  Cleaned  out  once  a  week.  Ig)  Two;  one  used  at  a  time,  (g^)  First-class  concentrates  of  Jigs,  van- 
ners  and  tables,  86  nam.  to  0.  ingg)  Second-class  concentrates  of  Jigs,  vanners  and  tables,  86  mm.  to  0.  (M 
Three;  one  is  filling,  one  is  dranung  and  one  is  being  emptied.  Each  Is  emptied  every  four  days,  (hh)  Shoveled 
out  monthly  when  mill  shuts  down,  (t)  There  are  four  in  series  In  each  section  of  the  mill.  (tQ  Rectangular  with 
four  hoppers  and  each  hopper  has  two  screens  at  the  bottom— 80  mesh  and  6x6  inches  size;  bottom  of  hopper 
is  1x8^  inches;  gate  at  bottom  worked  by  bar  nut  and  socket  wrench,  (in)  Overflow  and  drainings  to  No.  8 
settling  tanks,  u )  There  are  eight  hi  each  section  of  the  mill  in  two  series  of  4  each.  (Jc)  Three;  in  series,  (lefe) 
Na  1  settiinff  tank  bv  elevator.  (Utib)  Clean  water  for  the  mUL  (iefelefc)  Overflow  of  No.  8  whole  current  box 
liiler  aodfof  Na  8  settling  tank.  (I)  Rectangular  with  hoppers  at  the  bottom  and  with  partitions;  made  of 
~)  Rectangnlar  cement  tanks  on  the  ground;  no  partitions;  tracks  laid  in  them  for  oars  to  run  on  and 


bool  away  the  settlings,  (m)  About  (n)  Three;  one  used  at  a  time,  (nn)  Rectangular;  it  is  fed  by  a  V  launder 
with  18  holes  A-h>^  cuamecer  in  the  bottom  and  has  an  overflow  at  each  end  going  to  waste,  {nnn)  Overflow 
of  Na  1  unwaterer  and  No.  8  whole  current  box  classifier,  (o)  Ten;  there  are  two  rows  of  Ave  tanks  each,  {qo) 
Spigot  of  No.  8  unwaterer,  11.1  mm.  to  0.  {ooo)  Elevated  to  No.  8  unwaterer.  {oooo)  Rectangular  with  cross 
paratioiiB.  Each  partition  has  a  6x6-inch  hole  at  the  bottom  with  a  gate  to  remove  all  the  water  when  cleaned; 
also,  a  6x6-lnch  gate  in  the  end  to  drain  oflF  the  water;  spigot  is  a  6-inch  pipe  with  gate,  (p)  Spigot  of  No.  8 
nnwaterer  and  overflow  of  No.  8  and  No.  4  settling  tanks,  fl.l  mm.  to  0.  \pp)  Shoveled  out  Gate  to  drain  off 
the  water,  ippp)  Shoveled  out  every  two  months,  when  full,  (g)  These  are  6  double  tanks,  one-half  of  each 
being  run  at  a  time,  iqq)  Rectangular,  with  head  and  tail  compartments  and  longitudinal  partition.  The 
eroas  rartitions  have  plugs  in  them.  This  is  a  double  tank,  one-half  being  run  at  a  time,  iqqq)  Shoveled  out 
everylM  hours,  {qgqq)  lK>ubIe  rectangular  tanks  with  head  and  tail  compartments  18  inches  deep,  made  of 
8-indi  planks.  Only  one-half  of  each  tank  is  run  at  a  time,  (r)  Kieve  and  tye.  {rr)  Intermittent:  one-half 
runs  while  the  other  half  is  being  cleaned,  irrr)  No.  1  distributing  tank.  («)  One;  used  only  at  the  time  of 
clean  up.  (sn)  From  a  set  of  auxiliary  amalgamated  plates,  it)  These  tanks,  used  at  the  time  of  dean  up,  are 
described  in  1 888  under  clean  up  barrels,  itt)  Rectangular,  with  flve  partitions 8  faiches  thick,  causing  streams 
to  meander  backward  and  forward,  {ttt)  First  compartment  gets  concentrates  from  riflles,  the  second  gets 
the  overflow  of  the  flrst  and  beads  of  canvas  tables.  The  rest  only  settle.  0.66  nmi.  to  a  (a)  First  compart- 
ment to  chlorination  works;  rest  to  vanners.  iuu)  Rectangular,  with  a  central  partition  forcing  the  current 
to  go  and  come,  (v)  These  tanks,  together  with  the  other  tanks  in  this  mill,  are  In  two  sets  of  forty  In  series 
In  each  set  TneT  are  so  arranged  that  one  may  be  cut  out  whfle  being  deaned.  (oe)  Rectangnlar.  with  a 
direct  dam  every  10  feet  and  an  inverted  dam  between,  {vw)  Flushed  oul  bv  gate,  (to)  lliere  are  08  tanks 
arranged  in  two  banks  88  in  one  and  86  in  the  other.  Banks  are  placed  end  to  end.  Bach  bank  has  three 
rows  of  tanks.  Current  goes  forward  in  flrst  row,  returns  in  second  and  goes  forward  again  in  the  third.  The 
feed  lannder  runs  over  the  central  row  and  can  be  tapped  into  any  tank  in  that  row.    The  earlier  tanks  can  be 


switched  out  of  circuit  while  pulp  is  shoveled  out  'nie  later  tanks  are  flushed  out  {ww)  Pumped  to  stamps 
and  vanners.  iwww)  Part  are  shoveled  and  pcurt  are  flushed  out  {x)  These  tanks  are  arranged  in  a  bank  186 
feet  long,  98  feet  wide— three  rows  each  9  feet  wide.  The  current  runs  the  length  of  the  first  row,  baok  the 
seoond  and  forward  again  in  the  third.  Stream  is  deflected  from  the  tank  while  being  dumped,  ixx)  Rectaa- 
ffular  with  hopper  bottoms  below,    (y)  Fins  the  hopper,   (yy)  Pumped  to  stamps.   01)  Pumped  through  a 
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end  with  sediment,  to  within  1  foot  of  the  surface,  and  a  tank  should  be  made 
60  feet  long,  such  a  tank  would  have  periods  of  action  of  different  kinds.  For 
example,  during  the  first  period,  1  to  15  feet  are  filling  with  sediment  and  15 
to  60  feet  are  practically  idle;  during  the  second  period,  1  to  15  feet  are  dis- 
tributing pulp,  15  to  30  are  filling  and  30  to  60  are  idle;  during  the  thirdi 
period,  1  to  30  are  distributing,  30  to  45  are  filling  and  45  to  60  are  idle ;  during 
the  fourth  period,  1  to  45  are  distributing  and  45  to  60  are  filling.  After  this 
the  whole  tank  must  be  cleaned  out.  It  will  be  obsenred  that  }  of  this  tank  is 
idle  all  the  time ;  during  the  early  part  it  is  the  tail  end  and  during  tiie  later  part^ 
the  feed  end. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  the  foregoing  theory  and  calculations,  the  Telodtr 
of  quartz  is  taken  for  the  computations.  This  was  done  for  simplicity.  Au 
the  metal-holding  minerals,  unless  in  fiat  scales,  will  settle  more  rapidly  than 
quartz  of  the  same  size.  The  theory  as  worked  out,  is  based  upon  the  best  facts 
the  author  has  at  his  command  and  apply  only  in  cases  where  no  precipitant  is 
used  in  the  water.    It  may  be  that  particles  much  finer  than  those  oonsid^ied 
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will  have  to  be  settled;  these  must  be  experimented  upon  and  then  the  same  laws 
may  be  applied  for  computing  the  tanks  to  do  the  work. 

A  good  rule  in  regard  to  the  limit  of  settling  is  to  increase  settling  capacity 
as  long  as  the  added  catch  pays  the  expense  of  getting  it.  The  author  on  one 
occasion  settled  slimes  from  a  steam  stamp,  crushing  I^ke  Superior  copper  rock^ 
which  failed  to  reach  the  bottom  of  an  oil  barrel  in  34  hours,  but  settied  in  a 
week.  The  slime  so  caught  was  as  fine  as  clay  and  assayed  0.2%  copper.  No 
possible  use  could  have  been  made  of  it  unless  it  had  been  rich  enough  to  smelt 
or  leach  at  once,  which  it  was  not. 

The  slowest  grains  given  in  Fig.  287,  were  the  grains  when  90%,  as  estimated 
by  the  eye,  had  passed.  The  few  straggling  residual  grains  take  an  indefinitely 
longer  time  to  come  down. 

§  349.  Data  from  the  Mills. — ^A  study  of  Table  262  shows  that  most  of 
the  tanks  in  use  are  rectangular  in  shape,  and  they  are  generally  narrower  in 
proportion  to  their  length  than  the  discussion  suggests  would  give  the  best  set- 
tling. A  few  have  bottom  cross  partitions  extending  up  part  way.  These  serve 
to  prevent  a  sweeping  bottom  current,  but  do  so  at  the  expense  of  a  quickened 
top  current,  losing  settling  power  thereby.  A  few  have  partitions  causing  a 
meandering  current  backward  and  forward,  or  up  and  down.  These  partitions 
simply  hurry  the  current  and  hinder  it  from  doing  its  best  settling.  The  best 
settling  is  done  by  diminishing  speed,  not  by  lengthening  the  course.  Two 
tanks  in  parallel  do  much  better  work  than  two  in  series.  Many  of  the  tanks 
lose  efficiency  due  to  rapid  local  currents  caused  by  feeding  and  overflowing  over 
only  part  of  the  width.  The  baffle  plate  or  deflector,  for  breaking  up  a  sur- 
face current,  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  settling^  tanks.  The  concentrates 
bank  will  have  coarsest,  heaviest,  deepest  and  richest  deposit  at  the  feed  end  of 
the  tank,  sloping  off  and  becoming  poorer  and  finer  toward  the  overfiow  end. 

Unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  design,  the  tanks  are  shoveled  out  periodically 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  them  are  so  cleaned.  Some  tanks  have  gates  with 
or  without  hopper  bottoms  to  drop  or  flush  out  the  product.  In  a  few  instances 
a  continuous  spigot  is  used.  Mill  38  has  a  20-mesh  screen  in  the  bottom  for 
draining  off  the  water  preparatory  to  dumping  the  concentrates.  A  few  grains 
may  pass  through  this,  but  a  natural  filter  almost  immediately  forms  and  pre- 
vents more  concentrates  from  coming.  The  drainage  water  issues  continuously 
and  goes  to  a  later  settling  tank. 

The  settling  tanks  of  the  combination  mills  82,  83  and  84  are  arranged  in 
series  with  short,  narrow,  connecting  launders,  so  arranged  that  any  one  may 
be  cut  out  and  shoveled  or  flushed  out  through  the  bottom.  They  are  in  a 
measure  distributors,  since  the  settlings  are  to  be  charged  to  the  amalgamating 
pans,  with  the  shortest  distance  to  shovel. 

Mill  42  deserves  a  special  note  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operation. 
Here  all  the  coarser  concentrates  are  caught  in  hopper  tanks  which  discharge 
directlj  by  gates  below  into  cars,  while  the  fine  overflows  run  to  very  large, 
shallow  tanks,  40  feet  wide  and  80  feet  long,  which,  when  full,  are  discharged 
by  opening  a  side  and  running  a  car  in  on  tracks  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank  for 
ease  of  shoveling.  A  small  amount  of  quicklime  is  shoveled  in,  chiefly  to  dry 
the  mud,  and  incidentally  to  precipitate  the  copper  from  sulphate,  and  flux  the 
ore.  This  mill  is  noteworthy  because  the  final  overflows  of  all  its  box  classiflers 
are  concentrates  and  are  sent  to  be  settled  in  the  above  tanks.  The  order  of 
depositing  and  of  idleness  probably  exists  in  this  tank,  as  indicated  in  §  348, 
although  the  tenk  is  not  computed  on  the  fifteen-foot  basis,  but  it  is  considered 
better  economy  to  let  a  portion  of  the  tank  be  idle  in  order  to  gain  the  advan- 
tages of  the  long,  inexpensive  period  of  catehing,  followed  by  the  large  scale 
clean  up. 
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The  use  of  burnt  lime  is  also  practiced  in  the  cyanide  plants  of  South  Africa, 
but  it  is  added,  not  to  the  settled  mud  as  in  Mill  42,  but  to  the  water  carrying 
fine  slimes  in  suspension,  and  it  throws  them  down  in  such  a  flocculent,  porous 
condition  as  to  permit  of  easy  leaching.  The  Bonanza  Company*^  uses  about  5^ 
pounds  of  lime  for  every  ton  of  solid  slime  contained  in  the  pulp,  and  has 
thereby  reduced  the  time  required  for  settling  from  12  hours  to  2^  hours,  and 
its  pumping  charges  from  £185  to  £25  per  month.  In  kaolin  washing  alum  is 
frequently  used  to  settle  the  very  fine  stuff  from  the  water. 

Albert  Williams,  Jr.,^®  advocates  hopper  bottomed  tanks  for  settling  stamp 
pulp  for  pan  amalgamation  and  the  setting  the  pans  low  enough  to  sluice  the 
pulp  direct  to  the  pan ;  24%  of  the  labor  in  a  silver  mill  is  for  tank  men,  usually 
shoveling  30  inches  deep.  The  added  cost  of  construction  need  not  be  over 
$1,000  for  a  20  stamp  mill,  a  sum  which  could  be  saved  on  wages  in  three 
months*  run. 

§  350.  Bapple  Boabd  Settling  Tank.— This  form  of  apparatus  is  reported 
by  Courtenay  De  Kalb  (private  communication)  as  being  in  use  at  Cocheno, 
Mexico,  for  settling  fine  slimes.  As  shown  in  Figs.  285a  and  285&,  it  consists 
of  a  rectangular  tank  with  hoppers  PP  in  the  bottom  and  with  60**  baffle 


FIG.  286a. — ^LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  OP  BAPFLB 
BOARD  SETTLING  TANK. 


FIG.  285&.— SECTION  ON 
XY. 


boards  BB  set  3^  inches  apart  horizontally.  The  height  of  the  overflow  is 
adjustable  and  is  such  that  there  is  just  room  enough  for  the  current  to  flow 
over  the  tops  of  the  baffle  boards  without  rippling.  The  box  K  serves  as  a  dead 
box.  The  principle  of  the  apparatus  is  that  between  any  two  adjacent  baffle 
boards  currents  are  set  up  as  indicated  by  the  arrows.  The  downward  current 
causes  the  slimes  to  slide  down  on  the  upper  side  oif  the  baffle  boards,  but  the 
upward  current  is  not  sufficient  to  lift  them  again.  The  settled  slimes  are 
discharged  intermittently  through  f-inch  rubber  goose  necks,  R,  adjusted  to 
give  slow  flow  and  hung  up  above  the  level  of  the  water,  as  shown,  when  not 
discharging.  There  are  three  of  these  in  use  at  Cocheno.  The  feed  contains 
on  an  average  4.67%  solid  material,  the  overflow  averages  0.64%  solid  and  the 
settlincs  21.91%  solid  material.  The  settlings  are  drawn  off  at  intervals  of 
every  four  hours,  the  time  of  drawing  lasting  about  an  hour,  and  the  feed  not 
being  interrupted.  The  surfa<;e  velocity  of  the  current  in  the  tank  is  1\  feet 
per  second.  Formerly  instead  of  these  three  tanks,  settling  boxes  and  five  set- 
tling ponds,  each  about  an  acre  in  extent,  were  used.  The  circulation  was 
always  through  two  of  these  ponds  and  sometimes  through  three.    Treating  the 
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same  material  as  above  (4.67%  solid)  these  ponds  gave  an  overflow  which 
averaged  0.7%  solid  material,  and  the  settlings  pumped  out  carried  20%  solid* 

The  design  given  in  Figs.  285a  and  2856  is  not  adapted  to  slimes  carrying 
more  than  60%  granular  matter,  of  which  the  maximum  grains  must  not  be 
more  than  0.08  mm.  diameter.  The  effectiveness  of  the  apparatus  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  grains  have  only  to  settle  |  inch  in  a  length  of  30  f«et 
before  they  are  caught  in  the  slow  moving  water  between  the  baflSe  boards. 

The  Geyeb  Slime  Concentrator  consists  of  intermittent  settling  tanks. 
It  uses  four  tanks,  each  with  a  3  m.  diameter  and  1  m.  high  cylinder,  with  60® 
cone  bottom,  with  no  overflow,  but  with  a  constantly  flowing  small  spigot  at 
the  apex.  The  pulp  stream  fills  the  first  tank  and  is  then  shifted  automatically 
to  the  second,  and  so  on,  till  the  last  is  reached,  no  overflow  having  been  made. 
When  it  is  almost  time  to  return  to  the  first,  a  gate  in  the  first  tank,  which  is 
placed  at  the  junction  of  the  cylinder  and  the  cone,  is  opened  automatically  and 
the  clear  water  above  this  level  flows  out.  This  gate  is  closed  automatically 
when  it  is  time  for  the  pulp  to  be  fed  to  the  first  tank  again.  With  1,000  liters 
pulp  fed  per  minute,  each  tank  has  twenly  minutee  in  which  to  settle  before 
the  top  clarified  water  is  drawn  off. 


IX.  Clabifyinq  Bebebvoibs. 

§  351.  These  are  reservoirs  for  settling  out  the  sediment  from  water  which 
has  once  been  used,  preparatory  to  using  it  again.  The  principles  discussed 
under  settling  tanks  apply  here,  except  that  the  particles  to  be  settled  are  in 
this  case  mudi  smaller  than  in  the  former,  and  the  sediment  is  generally  of  no 
value. 

In  Mill  25  all  the  water  which  has  done  its  work  of  concentration  flows  by 
{a)  a  canal  600  feet  long,  6  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  to  (6)  a  tank  30  feet 
long,  15  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  thence  to  (c)  a  tank  45  feet  long,  30  feet 
wide  and  6  feet  deep,  which  is  divided  up  by  cross  partitions  into  nine  compart- 
ments, thence  to  (d)  a  tank  200  feet  long,  30  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep.  The 
canal  and  tanks  are  all  built  of  stone  and  lined  with  cement  and  have  a  smooth 
cement  floor,  (a)  is  flushed  out  for  removing  sediment  twice  a  week.  (6) 
and  (c)  are  flushed  out  once  in  two  months,  (d)  is  hydraulicked  out  with  a 
hose  once  in  nine  months.  The  sediment  contains  about  6%  of  lead  and  is  not 
worth  saving. 

Mill  26  sends  all  the  drainage  water  from  the  mill,  including  the  flushing 
from  the  settling  tanks  for  tailings,  to  a  reservoir  with  40,000  square  feet  of 
surface  area  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  600  feet  away,  the  sides  of  which  are 
built  of  coarse  tailings,  made  water-tight  by  the  finest  slimes.  The  silt  is  there 
settled  and  the  clear  water  drawn  off  into  a  tank  36  feet  wide,  20  feet  long  and 
7  feet  deep,  and  from  there  is  pumped  by  a  Miller  Duplex  pump,  at  the  rate  of 
100  to  125  gallons  per  minute,  to  No.  1  receiving  tank,  which  it  reaches  'almost 
clear  of  sediment.  So  perfect  is  the  water  system  in  this  mill,  that  no  portion 
of  the  water  goes  off  except  that  due  to  evaporation.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
banks  of  the  reservoir  above  the  slime  deposit,  the  tailings  of  the  vanners  and 
fine  jigs  are  settled  in  unwatering  boxes  which  yielJl  overflow  to  settling  tanks 
and  spigot  products  which  are  conducted  down  the  hill  in  launders  and  are  dis- 
tributed along  the  bank  all  around  the  reservoir,  by  a  V  launder.  This  launder 
has  small,  triangular  openings  with  area  of  1  square  inch  placed  4  feet  apart 
along  the  bottom  of  the  launder  which  enables  the  reservoir  man  to  direct  the 
sand  deposits  to  any  desired  point  along  the  bank  of  the  reservoir. 

Mills  83  and  84  also  have  settling  ponds  for  recovering  the  last  of  the  water. 
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At  Tarnowitz  a  space  enclosed  by  a  dike  of  coarse  tailings,  made  tight  on  the 
inside  by  fine  tailings,  has  been  used  for  impounding  mill  tailings. 

At  the  washing  plant  of  the  Longdale  Iron  Co.,  Virginia,  ponds  several  acres 
in  extent  and  20  or  30  feet  deep  are  formed  by  making  embankments  of  slag 
from  the  blast  furnaces  and  lining  the  inside  slope  with  clay.  The  slimy  water 
from  which  the  sand  has  previously  been  removed  by  an  unwatering  apparatus, 
called  the  Johnson  mechanical  .sand  shoveler  ^see  §  637),  runs  into  these  ponds 
and  filters  through  the  embankment  perfectly  clear.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance the  water  is  not  used  again,  the  clarifying  being  done  merely  to  prevent 
deposition  in  the  streams. 

§  352.  Quality  op  Work  op  Classipibbs. — To  test  the  efiSdency  of  classifiers 
in  the  mills,  the  author  obtained  complete  sets  of  samples  from  Mills  22,  28,  30 
and  38.  These  samples  were  all  sized  upon  a  nest  of  sieves,  and  the  results 
are  given  in  the  columns  headed  "Per  cent."  in  Tables  253  to  256.  The  other 
columns  will  be  explained  later  under  Testing,  in  Chapter  XXL  The  results 
are  also  plotted  graphically  in  Figs.  536,  538,  540  and  542. 

Sorted  products  of  a  classifier  might  be  tested  either  in  a  perfect  sorting 
instrument  which  would  determine  how  nearly  the  classifier  had  approached  to 
perfect  sorting,  or  by  sizing  sieves  and  microscope  which  would  show  the  actual 
sizes  obtained  and  the  approximate  proportions  of  minerals  present.  On  the 
samples  here  considered  sieves  were  used  down  to  the  limit  of  sifting,  and 
sorting  in  a  beaker  for  finer  sizes. 

An  inspection  of  the  sizing  tests  and  of  the  diagrams  shows  how  each  classi- 
fier product  stretches  out  over  a  considerable  range  of  sizes,  that  is,  the  classi- 
fiers in  the  mills  are  all  doing  more  or  less  imperifect  work.  Looking  over  the 
graphical  plots  of  Figs.  535  to  542,  one  sees  a  series  of  products  less  and  less 
perfectly  boimded  from  the  coarsest  sieve  down  to  the  last  spigot  of  the  box 
classifier.  The  limits  of  the  trommel  sizes  are  fairly  sharply  defined,  those  of 
the  first  spigot  product  of  the  hydraulic  classifier  are  less  so  and  the  decrease 
goes  on  through  the  later  spigots  of  the  hydraulic  classifiers  and  the  spigots  of 
the  box  classifiers. 

Regarding  the  respective  merits  of  the  hydraulic  classifiers  the  work  of  the 
Meinecke  classifier  of  Mill  28  excels  all  the  others  in  keeping  fine  material  out 
of  the  spigot.  It  is  logical  that  it  should  do  the  best  work  when  one  considers 
that  its  action  (see  §  325)  is  to  successively  eliminate  the  lighter  grains. 

Tables  253  to  256  also  show  that  the  amount  larger  than  0.270  mm.  in  the 
overflow  of  the  hydraulic  classifiers  is  3.5%  in  Mill  22,  less  than  1.0%  in  Mill 
28,  about  5  or  10%  in  Mill  30  and  0.5%  in  Mill  38.  This  indicates  that  the 
lower  limit  of  work  of  hydraulic  classifiers  is  about  i  mm.  {^h  indi)  and  the 
practice  is  to  send  stuff  finer  than  this  to  box  classifiers. 
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TABLE  253. — SIZING  TBSTS  OF  SORTED  PRODUCTS  IN  HILL  22.*^ 


No.  1  Hydraulic  Claasifler. 


Number  In  Fig.  686. 


Through  5. 
Through  8, 
Through  2. 
Through!, 
Through  1, 
Through  0. 
Through  0. 
Through  0. 
Through  0. 
Through  0. 
Through  0. 
Through  0. 
Through  0. 
Through  0. 
Through  0. 
Through  0. 
Through  0, 
Through  0, 
Through  0. 


.61  on  8 
.M  on  8. 
.69  on] 
.89  onl 
.49  onO, 
.945  on  0 
.667  on  0. 
,498  on  0, 
.871  on  0. 
.S70  on  0. 
.158  on  0. 
,119  on  0, 
073  on  0. 
.069  OB  0. 
,047  on  0 
.084  on  0, 
.085  on  0. 
.019  on  0, 
,018 


.94  mm  (a).. 

.60  mm 

.89  mm..... 

.49   mm 

.946  mm 

.667  mm 

.498  mm  (a).. 

.871  mm 

.870  mm..... 
.158mm...  . 
.119  mm,.... 

.073  mm 

.009  mm  (a).. 
.047  mm..... 
.084  mm..... 

.086  mm , 

.019  mm 

.018  mm 


Total 


99.7. 


F^ed.     let  Spigot 


4(Fig.  585) 


0.8 
80.8 
86.8 
13.5 
14.6 
7.8 
6.1 
1.4 
8.7 
3.8 
0.9 
1.8 
0.8 


1.8 


0.8 
81.0 
47.8 
61.3 
75.9 
83.7 
88.8 
90.8 
93.9 
96.1 
97.0 
98.8 
98.4 


8.4 
7.8 
6.1 
18.1 
14.8 
17.0 
8.9 
18.4 
15.8 
8.3 
8.8 
0.6 


1.8 


8.4 
9.6 
15.7 
88.8 
48.0 
60.0 
68.9 
76.8 
91.1 
94.4 
97.7 
96.8 


99.4 99.0 


8d  Spigot 


1.0 
8.9 
8.5 
7.1 
8.8 

10.3 
1.8 

10.3 

17.9 
8.8 

14.7 
8.4 


11.7 


i£ 

6 


1.0 
8.9 
6.4 
18.5 
81.7 
88.0 
83.8 
44.1 
68.0 
70.8 
84.9 
87.3 


Qyerflow, 


0.8 
0.6 
0.6 
8.0 
9.7 
5.7 

18.8 
1.6 
6.8 

16.1 

18.8 
7.7 
5.4 

18.6 


0.8 

0.9 

1.5 

8.6 

18.8 

18.9 

88.7 

84.8 

40.6 

65.7 

67.9 

75.6 

81.0 


99.6 96.7 99.6 


No.  1  Surface  Current  Bok 
Classifier. 


Ist  Spigot  8d  Spigot. 


8 


0.8 
0.6 
1.5 
1.0 
4.8 
88.0 
18.8 
88.5 
4.8 
18.0 
7.7 
8.5 
1.8 
0.6 
8.6 


0.8 

0.8 

8.8 

8.8 

8.1 

80.1 

48.8 

65.8 

70.0 

88.0 

90.7 

94.8 

95.6 

96.1 


0.4 

1.8 

10.9 

8.7 

13.6 

88.8 

85.9 

6.7 

8.8 

11.6 


0.4 
1.7 
18.6 
15.8 
88.9 
58.1 
78.0 
84.7 
88.0 


99.7 


OTerflow, 


10 


0.4 
1.6 
0.4 
6.7 
14.4 
18.9 
18.8 
7.4 
87.1 


0.4 
8.0 
8.4 
9.1 
8B.6 
48.4 
66.8 
08.6 


*  The  significance  of  the  columns  headed  '*  Cumulative  percent.''  is  explained  in  %  668-|  866. 
(a)  Round  hole  sloTes  were  used  down  to  and  including  0.498  mm.;  then  square  hsAeB  down  to  and  inchid- 
Ing  0.009  mm.  Below  0.069  mm.  settliag  in  water  was  used  and  the  sizes  given  are  merely  diameters  of  quarts 
which  correspond  to  settling  velocitiee  of  7.88,  8.67, 1.88,  0.917  and  0.866  mm.  per  second  actually  used.  All  of 
the  settled  products  contained  grains  of  mineral  heavier  than  quarts  and  these  grains  were  smaller  than  the 
quarts  grams. 

TABLE  254. — SIZING  TESTS  ON   SORTED  PRODUCTS  IN   MILL  28*. 


Number  in  Fig.  588. 


9(Fig537) 


Throogfa 


No.  1  Hydraulic  Classifier. 


Feed. 


a"* 


First 
Spigot. 


10 


Second 
Spigot. 


11 


11 


Third 
Spigot. 


18 


Fourth 
Spigot. 


18 


No.  1  Surface  Current 
Box  Cisitsif  er. 


First 
Spigot 


14 


Second 
Spigot 


16 


(a) 


Spigot 


16 


8.69  onl 
1.89  onl 
1.49  onO 
0.946  on  0 
0.607  on  0. 
0.498  on  0 
0.871  on  0, 
0.870  on  0 
0.158  on  0 
0.119  on  0 
0.073  on  0 
0.009  on  0, 
0.047  on  0 
0.084  on  0 
0.086  on  0 
0.019  on  0. 
0.018  mm 


.80  mm  (6).. 

.49  mm. 

,945  mm 

.607  mm 

.496  mm  (6).. 

.871  mm 

.870  mm 

.158  mm 

,119  mm 

,078  mm 

,069mm(&).. 
,047  mm..... 

,084  mm 

,025  mm 

,019  mm 

,018  mm 


5.6 
81.8 
16.3 
13.7 
5.6 
8.0 
18.8 
8.8 
5.6 


0.3 
28.8 
95.9 
,0 
99.3 


6 
0.995.4 


4.4 


0.1 
54.1 
90.4 
98.1 
99.0 
99.7 
8  99.9 


86.4 
43.8 
10.7 
8.0 
8.0 
8.4 
0.5 
0.4 


86.4 
79.7 
90.4 
98.4 
96.4 
96.8 
99.8 
7 


8.1 
80.8 
88.6 
18.1 
18.8 
7.7 
0.8 
0.8 


8.1 
88.9 
66.4 
78.5 
91.7, 
99 
99.6 
99.8 


0.1 


0.8 


0.8 


0.04 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

8.8 

8.0 

81.1 
6.8 

68.8 
8.0 
1.8 
0.8 
0.8 
8.0 


0.04 
0.1 
0.8 
0.7 
8.9 
6.0 
88.0 
84.8 
87.6 
96.6 
97.4 
97.7 
97.9 


0.1 
0.8 
0.9 
0.7 

16.4 
6.6 

65.6 
7.1 
1.0 
0.6 
1.4 


0.1 
0.8 
1.8 
1.9 
17.8 
88.8 
89.8 
96.4 
98.8 
96.8 


0.08 
0.1 
0.9 
0.8 
80.6 
34.1 
88.8 
9.6 
8.8 
6.6 


0.1 
0.8 
1.1 
1.9 
88.4 
56.6 
79.7 
89.5 
96.8 


T6tal.. 


99.8 


99.8 


100.0.... 


100.0.... 


100.0.... 


99.94 


10.08 


9B.8  .... 


*  The  significance  of  the  columns  headed  **  Cumulative  percent*^  is  explained  in  1 868-f  866^ 
(a)  No.  1  whole  current  box  classifier.  (6)  Bound  hole  sieves  were  used  down  to  and  iwdnding  0.498  mm.; 
then  square  holes  down  to  and  including  0.060  mm.  Below  0.069  mm.  settling  In  water  was  used,  and  the  sins 
given  are  merely  diameters  of  quartz  which  oorrespond  to  settUng  velocities  of  7.88,  8.07,  1.88,  0.917  and  0.806 
mm.  per  second  actually  used.  All  of  the  settled  products  oootafaied  some  grabs  of  mineral  heavier  thaa 
quarts  and  these  grains  were  smaller  than  the  quarts  grains. 
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TABLB  255. — SIZING  TESTS  ON   SORTED  PRODUCTS   IN   MILL   30.* 


Number  in  Fig.  640. 


Through  5, 
Through  8, 
Throiiijh  8. 
Throiij^hl 
Throuijfhl, 
Throujfh  0, 
Thf  oTijfh  0 
Throujjh  0, 
Tbroiitfh  0. 
ThrtPUf^hO. 
ThroujjjhO. 
Throuijh  0. 
Tbrnujfh  0. 
Tlir->ugh  0. 
Thrf^Mgb  0. 
Through  0. 
Thr^'iijhO. 
ThriH:]gh  0. 
Through  0. 


61  on  8. 
94  on  8 
69  onl. 
89  onl. 
,49  onO. 
,945  on  0 
,667  on  0 
,499  on  0 
871  on  0. 
270  on  0. 
168  on  0. 
119  on  0 
078  on  0 
.069  on  0, 
047  on  0 
.064  on  0, 
.086  on  0 
.019  on  0. 
.018  mm. 


.94  mm  (a)., 

.09  nmi , 

,89  nmi , 

.49  nmi , 

.945  mm 

.667  mm , 

1.498  mm  (a). 

.871  mm 

.870  mm. . . . . 
.168 nmi... .  . 

.119  mm , 

.078  nun 

.069  mm  (a). 
1.047  mm..... 
.084  nmi..... 

.085  mm 

.019  mm..... 
.018  mm 


Total.... 


No.  1  Hydraulic  dasaifler. 


Feed. 


6(FiR.6S9) 


0.6 
6.4 
9.4 
80.5 
14.8 
11.8 
8.6 
6.0 
9.7 
8.8 
4.8 
0.9 


9.6 


96.6 


0.5 
6.9 
16.8 
86.8 
61.0 
68.8 
64.9 
70.9 
80.6 
88.9 
88.8 
88.1 


1st  Spigot 


8d  Spigot. 


0.1 
1.1 
14.2 
17.4 
29.8 
16.3 
10.1 
2.1 
8.8 
8.7 
0. 
0.6 
0.1 


0.4 


99.8 


0.1 
1.8 
16.4 
88.8 
68.0 
78.8 
88.4 
90.5 
94.3 
98.0 
98.7 
99.8 
99.4 


3d  Spigot 


0,6 
6.7 
10.5 
84.4 
81.4 
17.5 
8.7 
7.0 
6.5 
1.2 
0.8 
0,1 


0.8 


99.6 


0.5 
7.8 
17.7 
48.1 
68.5 
81.0 
88.7 
90.7 
97.2 
98.4 
99.8 
99.8 


0.2 
0.8 
8.8 
10.8 
28.0 
5.6 
16.8 
26.8 
6.8 
5.1 
0.6 


1.7 


99.8 


Whole  Current  Box  Classifier. 


1st  Spigot 


10 


0.6 

0.8 

0.5 

1.5 

8.8 

4.1 

9.4 

1.6 

11.5 

18.3 

11.4 

8.8 

6.4 

88.6 


99.6 


IS 


^0^^ 
0.8 
8.8 
10.5 
14.6 
84.0 
85.5 
87.0 
49.8 
60.7 
68.0 
75.8 


99.0 


8d  Spigot 
11 


0.8 
1.1 
8.5 
8.7 
7.8 
86.8 
18.0 
19.8 
4.0 
9.8 
6.8 
8.4 
1.1 
0.6 
8.4 


^fl 


0.8 

1.4 

8.9 

6.6 

18.9 

40.8 

68.2 

78,6 

78.6 

86.8 

92.5 

94.9 

96.0 

96.6 


Overflow- 


18 


99.8 


1^ 


0.8 
1.6 
8.4 
13.7 
16.8 
88.9 
61.0 
78.1 
84.6 
87.7 


*  The  signiflcance  of  th&<oolumn8  headed  *'  Cumulative  percent"  is  explamed  In  {  868-$  866. 
(a)  Round  hole  sieves  were  used  down  to  and  indudinsr  0.496  mm.;  then  square  holes  down  to  and  tndud* 
Ing  0.060  mm.  Below  0.069  mm.  settling  in  water  was  used  and  the  sisee  given  are  merely  diameters  of  quarts 
which  oorreqx)iid  to  settling  velocities  of  7.88, 8.67, 1.83, 0.917  and  0.866  mm.  per  second  actually  used.  All  of 
the  settled  products  contained  some  grains  of  mineral  heavier  than  quarts  and  these  grains  were  smaller  than 
the  quart!  gralna.    (()  This  was  all  foreign  material  such  as  chips,  etc. 

TABLE   256. — SIZING  TESTS   OF   SORTED   PRODUCTS   IN   MILL   38.* 


No.  1  Unwa- 
Itering  Box. 


Overflow. 


Ist  Spigot    8d  Spigot    8dSpigot  4th  Spigot  (Overflow 


No.  1  Hydraulic  Classifier. 


No.  1  Whole  Cur- 
rent Box  Classifier 


Spigot   Overflow 


*  The  signiflcance  of  the  columns  headed  **  Cumulative  percent."  is  explained  in  {  863-1 866. 
(a)  Round  hole  sieves  were  used  down  to  and  including  0.498  mm. ;  then  square  holes  down  to  and  Includ- 
ing 0.069  mm.  Below  0.009  mm.  settling  in  water  was  used,  and  the  sixes  given  are  merely  diameters  of  quarts 
which  correspond  to  settling  velocities  of  7.88.  8.67, 1.03, 0.917,  and  a866  mm.  per  second  actually  used.  All  of 
the  settled  produote  contained  some  grains  of  mineral  heavier  than  quarts,  and  these  grains  were  smaller  than 
the  qoaita  grains. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CLASSIFIERS. 

This  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XIL 


CHAPTER  XII. 

LAWS  OF  CLASSIFYING  BY  FBEE  SETTLING  IN  WATER 

^  §  353.  Free  Settling  and  Hindered  Settling  Defined. — ^In  order  to  intel- 
ligently design  hydraulic  classifiers,  box  classifiers,  settling  tanks  and  jigs,  the 
laws  governing  the  rate  of  settling  of  particles  in  water  must  be  understood. 

There  are  two  conditions  of  settling  of  grains  that  are  recognized  as  distinct 
from  each  other  and  whose  laws  must  be  studied  independently.  They  are  called 
falling  under  free  settling  conditions  and  falling  under  hindered  settling  condi- 
tions. 

Free  settling  is  where  individual  particles  fall  freely,  either  in  still  water  or 
against  an  opposing  upward  current,  without  being  hindered  by  other  particles. 
The  classifiers  and  settling  tanks  are  instances  of  this  principle. 

'Hindered  settling  is  where  particles  of  mixed  sizes,  shapes  and  gravities  in  a 
crowded  mass,  yet  free  to  move  among  themselves,  are  sorted  in  a  rising  current 
of  water,  the  velocity  of  which  is  much  less  than  the  free  falling  velocity  of  the 
particles,  but  yet  enough  so  that  the  particles  are  in  motion.  The  arrangement 
of  the  particles  is  so  positive  that  if  one  of  them  be  moved  either  upward  or 
downward  from  its  chosen  companions,  it  will  be  found,  when  set  free,  to  return 
immediately  to  practically^he  same  group  as  before.  The  jig  beds  are  instances 
of  this  principle.  The  consideration  of  hindered  settling  will  be  reserved  for 
the  chapter  on  jigs,  and  only  free  settling  will  be  here  taken  up. 

§  354.  Free  Settling,  General  Principles. — The  conditions  affecting  free 
settling  will  be  first  considered.  The  rate  of  falling  of  particles  under  free  set- 
tling conditions  depends,  other  things  being  equal  in  each  case,  upon : 

(i)  Specific  gravity, — Of  two  particles  having  different  specific  gravities, 
that  having  the  higher  will  fall  faster  than  that  having  the  lower. 

(2)  Size, — Of  two  particles  the  larger  will  settle  faster  in  the  water  than  the 
smaller. 

The  specific  gravity  and  size  have  a  further  effect  upon  the  rate  of  acceleration 
of  the  particles  during  the  time  they  are  acquiring  their  full  velocity,  that  is, 
before  they  reach  the  point  where  the  friction  of  the  water  plus  the  force  of  the 
rising  current,  if  there  be  any,  balances  the  force  of  gravity.  This  effect  is,  that 
of  two  particles  which  are  equal  settling,  the  smaller  particle  with  higher  specific 
gravity  reaches  its  full  velocity  quicker  than  the  larger  particle  with  lower  specific 
gravity,  or  in  other  words,  it  has  greater  acceleration. 

(S)  Shape. — Of  particles  which  just  pass  through  the  same  screen,  the 
roundish  grain  settles  faster  than  the  long,  narrow  grain,  and  the  latter  settles 
faster  than  the  fiat  grain. 

(^)  Air  hubbies. — Of  two  particles,  one  of  which  retains  adhering  air  bubbles, 
while  the  other  does  not,  the  latter  will  settle  most  rapidly.  Water  is  sometimes 
so  charged  with  air  that  bubbles  form  upon  immersed  grains  and  tend  to  float 
them. 

(5)  Magnetism, — Of  two  groups  of  particles,  one  of  which  is  strongly  mag- 
netic, while  the  other  is  not,  the  former  may  form  a  clot,  owing  to  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  particles,  and  fall  much  more  rapidly  than  the  latter  in  which 
the  particles  fall  individually. 
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{6)  Demity  of  Liquids. — In  two  liquids  of  different  density,  the  rate  of 
settling  of  a  particle  is  more  rapid  in  the  lighter  liquid.  This  idea  may  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  have  a  liquid  of  a  density  greater  than  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  ore  particles,  and  the  particles  will  then  float  on  its  surface.  Again,  there 
may  be  particles  of  two  different  specific  gravities  and  the  density  of  the  liquid 
lies  between  them,  in  which  case  the  particles  of  low  specfic  gravity  will  float, 
while  those  of  high  will  sink,  and  a  separation  will  be  effected  thereby,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  intermediate  density. 

(7)  Viscosity. — In  two  liquids  of  different  fluidity,  the  rate  of  settling  of  a 
particle  is  more  rapid  in  the  more  fluid  liquid. 

§  355.  Sorting  Tdbb  Investigation. — The  author  has  investigated  this  ques- 
tion of  the  rate  of  settling  under  free  settling  conditions.  The  purest  available 
samples  of  a  number  of  minerals  were  obtained  and  their  specific  gravities  care- 
fully determined.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  267.  They  are  averages  of 
three  or  four  closely  agreeing  tests. 

TABLE  257. — SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES  OF  MINERALS  USED  FOB  TESTS. 


mneral. 

Specific  Gravity. 

Mineral. 

Specific  Grayitj. 

Anthradte. ......................... 

1.473 
8.640 
8.880 
4.016 
4.606 
4.967 
6.884 

ArseDopyrite .  •.... 

6  687 

Quarts 

Gaesiterite .' 

6  861 

Epidote 

Antlmonv  fartiflrlAl) 

6  706 

Sphalerite 

Wolframite !.,.!!! 

6  9B7 

Galena  (cubic) - .     -  . 

7  566 

MnrntiikAtfi 

Copper  (Tiake  Riiperiort 

6  479 

Ohaksodte 

A  series  of  sieves  arranged  in  a  nest  was  prepared  and  the  diameters  of  the 
holes  were  carefully  determined^  as  shown  in  Table  258.    Each  mineral  was  then 


TABLE  258. — COMPUTATION 

OF  GRAIN  SIZES. 

Meshes 

Net 

Unear 
Slseof 
Hole. 

Meshes 

Net 
Linear 
Size  of 
Hole. 

Average 

Ratio  of 

Mesh. 

I^oar 

Inch 

oneway. 

Diameter 

of 

wire. 

Inch  the 
other 

Diameter 

of 

Wire. 

ATerageNet 

Linear  Size 

of  Hole. 

of  Size 
and  of 

one 
above  it. 

Linear 

Siseof 

Hole  to 

one 

way. 

Below  it. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

8 

8 
8.7IS 

0.0608 
0.0471 

0.8880 
0.8106 

8 

0.0506 
0.0447 

0.8880 
0.1977 

0.8880 
0.s»87 

7.188 
5.801 

1.86 

4 

6.844 

1.86 

6 

6.85 

0.0404 

0.1500 

6^ 

0.0404 

0.1596 

0.1548 

8.068 

4.616 

1.17 

6 

6 

0.0668 

0.1815 

6.0 

0.0866 

0.1880 

0.1828 

8.356 

8.646 

1.81 

8 

8 

0.0860 

0.0870 

7.5 

0.0879 

0.1054 

0.1018 

8.570 

8.064 

a  1.88 

6  1.86 

1.84 

lOCoMXc) 

10 

0.0850 

0.0760 

m 

0.0S50 

0.0000 

0.0680 

8.106 

8.880 

lOCnewXc) 

10.4 

O.U860 

0.0718 

iff^ 

0.0880 

0.0780 

0.0746 

1.805 

8.888 

1.81 

18 

18 

0.0881 

0.0618 

11.8 

0.0881 

0.0686 

0.0610 

1.678 

ial.840 

Ul.784 

1.448 

1.10 

14 

14 

0.0107 

0.0617 

14 

0.0107 

0.0617 

0.0517 

1.818 

16 

16 

0.0188 

0.0448 

14.6 

0.0188 

0.0508 

0.0478 

1.100 

1.866 

1.88 

18 

18 

0.0170 

0.0666 

18.4 

0.0168 

0.0386 

0.0886 

0.060 

1.000 

1.06 

80 

18.8 

0.0101 

o.oen 

80 

0.0166 

0.0844 

0.0657 

0.007 

0.044 

1.10 

84 

88 

0.0188 

0.0888 

84 

0.0186 

0.0870 

0.0800 

0.768 

0.885 

1.85 

80 

86 

0.0184 

0.0888 

80 

0.0181 

0.0813 

0.0888 

0.566 

0.664 

1.88 

40 

85 

0.0100 

0.0186 

40 

0.0100 

0.0150 

0.0168 

0.427 

0.406 

1.88 

60 

40 

0.0000 

0.0160 

60 

0.0068 

0.0117 

0.0188 

0.851 

0.860 

1.87 

60 

61.5 

O.O061 

0.0061 

47 

0.0076 

0.0136  • 

0.0100 

0.877 

0.814 

1.85 

80 

6? 

0.0056 

0.0004 

81 

0.0066 

0.0068 

0.0061 

0.806 

0.841 

1.60 

100 

101 

0.0047 

00058 

108 

0.0048 

0.0065 

0.0064 

0.187 

0.178 

1.06 

180 

116 

0.0084 

0.0058 

180 

0.0084 

0.0040 

0.0051 

0.180 

0.184 

1.81 

140 

188 

0.0034 

0.0044 

186 

0.0084 

0.0089 

0.0048 

0.107 

0.119 

(a)  With  old  10  mesh,    (b)  With  new  10  mesh,    (c)  The  old  sieve  was  used  for  sixing  during  the  free  and 
hindered  settling  and  the  fMilsion  jig  experiments.    The  new  sieve  was  used  on  the  laterligglng  ezperimflots. 

sized  by  the  series  of  sieves,  yielding  a  series  of  products  ranging  from  the  coars- 
est to  the  finest.  The  average  diameter  of  the  grains  contained  in  any  one 
product,  for  example  those  particles  which  passed  through  30-mesh  sieve  and 
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rested  on  4:0'mesh,  was  assumed  to  be  the  average  of  the  diameters  of  the  two 
sieve  holes.  Some  writers  have  used  factors  obtained  by  experiment  for  obtain- 
ing these  values,  but  the  author  thinks  that  this  simple  basis  for  computation, 
wMch  can  be  at  any  time  reproduced,  is  preferable  to  one  which  involves  the  use 
of  a  coefficient  which  may  or  may  not  be  correct. 

TABLE  259. — SORTING  TUBE  RESULTS — ^FASTEST  OEAINS. 


I 


5 
5 


Bpedflc  Gravity 


8.479 


7.686 


6.987 


6.706 


6.261 


6.627 


5.884 


4.987 


4.506 


8.880 


2.640 


1.478 


la 


I 


^i1 


"    8J 


10-ia 

18-14 
14-16 
16-18 
18-80 
90-84 
M-90 


4O-4S0 
60-60 
60-80 
80-100 
100^190 
120-140 


1.840 
1.448 
1.866 
1.090 
0.944 
0.885 
0.664 
0.496 
0.889 
0.814 
0.841 
0.178 
0.184 
0.119 


447.1 
416.8 
887.0 
867.9 
819.8 
816.7 
294.8 
885.9 
188.8 
147.8 
128.7 
94.5 
67.0 
58.6 


484.0 
406.4 
886.7 
857.0 
826.7 
810.6 
275.7 
826.4 
185.8 
154.0 
188.4 
90.9 
67^4 
69:6 


407.2 
880.2 
857.9 
884.6 
808.8 
273.9 
246.6 
202.8 
168.2 
140.9 
117.9 
86.1 
68.8 
68.0 


411.0 
862.9 
335.9 
812.9 
278.8 
265.4 
238.5 
188.3 
165.2 
189.0 
112.4 
84.2 
72.4 
66.9 


408.1 

869.8 

848.9 

380.7 

294.7 

875.1 

844.4 

194.1 

163.7 

140.5 

112.4 

82.2 

60.6 

64.7 


891.7 
844.0 
889.2 
310.6 
869.8 
861.5 
888.6 
178.3 
149.1 
186.6 
102.7 
75.0 
51.4 
48.8 


838.0 

808.6 

283.5 

275.1 

835.8 

821.1 

803.8 

165.8 

183.6 

116.8 

98.1 

67.8 

49.9 

46.8 


341.0 
819.0 
289.9 
270.4 
888.1 
281.2 
202.8 
165.9 
121.0 


89S.7 
806.7 
877.1 
860.8 
228.2 
810.6 
187.9 
161.5 
181.8 
105.5 
64.8 
68.0 
48.6 
44.8 


266.0 

247.5 

831.7 

816.8 

197.4 

181.8 

169.0 

188.7 

105.0 

^.8 

70.7 

53.8 

89.7 

86.6 


967.8 
887.9 
284.0 
818.0 
185.9 
170.8 
164.6 
186.7 
108.9 
84.8 
69.4 
49.7 
86.9 
84.8 


881.1 
186.8 
167.1 
156.7 
148.8 
188.8 
116.7 
89.6 
78.1 
61.8 
51.8 
86.0 
84.8 
80.8 


96.1 
81.1 
78.9 
68.7 
60.9 
56.7 
48.3 
41.4 
88.5 
86.4 
18.8 
16.8 
18.6 
(a)9.8 


(a)  Bfeasured  apon  806  mm.  fall,  instead  of  8.438  mm.  [From  a  to  6,  Fig.  886.] 


TABLE  260. — SORTING  TUBE  RESULTS — SLOWEST  GRAINS. 


I 


Speciflo  Gravity 


8.479 


7.686 


6.987 


6.706 


6.861 


5.627 


6.884 


4.987 


4.608 


4.046 


8.880 


8.640 


1.473 


10-18 
18—14 
14—16 
16-18 
18-80 
80-84 
84>80 
80-40 
40-60 
60-60 


80-100 
100-lM 
180-140 


III 


|a 


l^f 


tag 


Is 


■So* 


til 
^^1 


1.840 
1.448 
1.866 
1.090 
0.944 
0.886 
0.664 
0.486 
0.889 
0.814 
0.941 
0.178 
0.184 
0.119 


882.7 
208.4 
188.6 
176.0 
146.9 
189.9 
110.8 
a  79.4 
67.0 
44.8 
88.1 
88.1 
16.1 
18.6 


825.7 
806.4 
884.4 
845.6 
880.0 
807.1 
167.1 
188.8 
101.6 
84.7 
68.0 
88.7 
88.7 
81.0 


267.8 

844.5 

809.7 

189.0 

159.9 

146.0 

116.1 

85.8 

63.8 

a  48.6 

84.8 

19.6 

18.5 

11.7 


258.2 

810.5 

206.2 

178.4 

154.4 

135.5 

112.6 

87.0 

66.9 

86.5 

a  80.0 

14.8 

11.5 

9.9 


878.5 
218.4 
194.8 
179.0 
166.4 
146.0 
114.2 
98.8 
78.2 
55.0 
86.4 


846.8 

210.6 

185.2 

147.8 

138.2 

106.7 

75.2 

56.4 

42.0 

89.8 

16.8 

8.6 

8.4 


199.8 

168.0 

147.8 

123.7 

111.8 

102.2 

85.0 

58.0 

a  41 .8 

88.0 

19.0 

9.8 

6.8 

6.7 


287.8 
800.5 
186.9 
158.7 
186.6 
119.5 
101 
80.9 
66.4 


195.1 

161.0 

149.4 

180.9 

117.8 

108.6 

80.1 

61.1 

a  89.6 

86.1 

16.5 

10.8 

6.8 

5.4 


184.1 
164.2 
150.8 
186.8 
121.6 
104.2 

rr.8 

57.4 
41.4 
82.4 
20.3 
18.8 
7.7 
7.4 


159.9 

147.1 

126.6 

107.9 

102.0 

90.4 

a  49.4 

88.4 

86.8 

18.5 

9.9 

5.8 

8.9 

8.6 


126.8 

109.5 

110.8 

97.7 

86.8 

71.1 

66.4 

40.0 

88.0 

86.1 

16.8 

9.0 

6.8 

5.8 


85.1 

80.9 

86.8 

a81.4 

80.8 

19.0 

14.8 

10.5 

8.0 

5.8 

8.8 

8.1 

1.5 

1.1 


(a)  This  value  and  all 
[From  a  to  6,  Fig.  886.] 


below  it  in  the  same  column  was  measured  on  806  mm.  fall  instead  of  8.488  mm. 


A  sorting  tube,  about  50.8  mm.  diameter,  was  prepared,  having  the  spaces 
marked  upon  it  as  indicated  in  Fig.  286.  The  velocities  of  settling  under  free 
settling  conditions  were  then  obtained  by  allowing  a  number  of  grains,  perhaps 
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^  fifty,  from  each  of  the  products  obtained  by  the  sizing,  to  fall 
|S  the  distance  from  a  to  c  in  the  sorting  tube,  and  noting  the  period 
T  required  for  the  passage  of  the  fastest  grain,  and  also  the  time  re- 

quired for  approximately  90%  of  the  grains  to  pass.     This  pro- 
portion of  90%  was  preferred  to  the  observation  of  the  slowest 
grain,  because  the  slowest  often  lags  an  indefinite  distance  behind. 
!         The  results  of  these  tests  are  given  for  fastest  grains  in  Table 
I         259,  and  for  slowest,  that  is,  for  90%,  in  Table  260.    Each  result 
in  the  table  is  an  average  obtained  from  several  tests,  in  some 
instances  as  many  as  20.     The  distance  of  152  mm.  at  the  top, 
was  allowed  for  the  grains  to  reach  full  speed,  and  the  short  dis- 
tance, ab,  of  305  mm.  was  used  with  the  smallest  sizes  of  grains. 
In  all  cases  the  grains  were  thoroughly  wetted  and  in  some  cases 
i        were  boiled  in  water  before  being  dropped,  in  order  to  guarantee 
their  freedom  from  air  bubbles. 


oog §  356.  Discussion    op    Sorting    Tube    Eksults. — Some    re- 

soRTiNQ  ^^^^^  *^^  called  for  by  apparent  inconsistencies  in  Table  259, 
of  fastest  grains.  In  nearly  every  instance,  cassiterite  fell 
faster  than  antimony,  although  its  specific  gravity  is  lower. 
The  low  specific  gravity  given  is  explained  by  the  presence  of  a  little  quartz 
in  included  grains  with  the  cassiterite,  while  the  free  grains  probably  have 
a  higher  specific  gravity  than  antimony,  and  fall  ahead  of  that  metal,  as 
they  should.  The  inconsistency  between  chalcocite  and  magnetite  is  due  to  the 
shape  of  the  particles;  magnetite  has  rounded  or  cubical  grains;  chalcocite  is 
very  flat  and  scaly.  Copper  does  not  lead  galena  nearly  as  much  as  one  would 
expect.  This  is  due  to  the  shape  of  the  particles.  The  copper  was  Calumet  and 
Hecla  stamp-copper,  as  free  as  possible  from  rock,  the  pieces  being  all  more  or 
less  flattened,  and* the  finer  particles  to  some  extent  arborescent  and  leaf-like, 
while  the  galena  was  taken  from  large  cubes  of  pure  Wisconsin  mineral.  The 
work  upon  magnetite  broke  down  at  the  60-mesh  sieve,  sizes  below  attracting 
each  other  so  much  that  the  large  flakes  resulting  made  a  test  impossible. 

The  velocities  of  the  slowest  grains,  given  in  Table  260,  are  perhaps  of  less 
value  than  those  of  the  fastest  particles,  since  there  is  a  certain  personal  equa- 
tion in  estimating  the  90%,  which  may  vary.  But  for  other  reasons,  these  values 
are  of  very  great  interest,  and  play  an  important  part  in  the  whole  ore-dressing 
discussion.  Toward  the  lower  ends  of  these  columns  frequent  inconsistencies  will 
be  noted.  They  are,  however,  not  very  serious,  and  are  accounted  for,  partly  as 
in  the  case  of  the  fastest  grains,  and  partly  by  the  difiiculty  in  judging  the  90%. 

The  results  given  in  Tables  259  and  260  have  been  plotted  with  the  ordinates 
representing  diameters  of  grains  in  millimeters,  and  abscissae  representing  veloci- 
ties of  fall  in  millimeters  per  second,  and  from  the  plotted  points  smooth  curves 
have  been  drawn  which  show  directly  the  velocity  of  either  the  fastest  or  the 
slowest  grains  of  any  diameter  for  the  thirteen  different  minerals.  The  curves  for 
six  of  the  thirteen  minerals  are  shown  in  Pig.  287.  These  were  chosen  as  represen- 
tative as  it  would  obscure  the  plot  to  put  the  curves  of  all  thirteen  minerals  in 
one  figure.  These  curves  are  further  designed  to  be  used  for  all  calculations 
and  estimates  where  the  velocity  of  fall  has  to  be  known.  To  make  the  work 
complete,  curves  would  have  to  be  drawn  for  each  individual  mineral  with 
which  the  ore  dresser  has  to  deal,  but  the  author  believes  that  from  the  curves 
of  the  six  minerals  sufBciently  accurate  figures  for  velocities  of  other  minerals 
may  be  found!  by  interpolation,  if  the  specific  gravity  and  peculiarities  of  cleav- 
age of  the  other  minerals  are  Imown.  It  will  be  noticed  that  one  cannot  obtain 
average  figures  directly  from  these  curves,  but  that  one  gets  for  a  given  size  of 
grain,  a  range  of  velocities  with  which  it  may  fall  or,  on  the  other  hand,  for  a 
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given  velocity  of  fall,  the  range  of  diameters  of  particles  that  may  have  that 
velocity.  The  curve  of  the  average  grains  would  lie  somewhere  between  the 
curves  of  the  fastest  and  slowest  grains,  but  not  necessarily  midway.  The  im- 
pression that  the  author  received  by  the  eye,  from  watching  the  experiments,  was 
that  the  curve  of  average  grains  would  lie  about  one-third  the  distance  from  the 
fastest  to  the  slowest  grains. 

This  relation  of  various  minerals  may  be  expressed  approximately  by  means 
of  free  settling  ratios,  that  is,  the  ratios  of  the  diameters  of  the  grains  of  dif- 
ferent minerals  which  are  equal  settling.  To  illustrate  this,  the  columns  headed 
"Diameter*'  in  Table  261  have  been  taken  from  the  curves  of  fastest  grains  and 
show  the  diameters  of  grains  which  correspond  to  various  velocities.  Prom  these 
diameters  the  free  settling  ratios  referred  to  quartz  have  been  computed  by  divid- 
ing the  diameter  of  the  quartz  successively  by  each  of  the  diameters  of  the  other 
minerals  in  the  same  vertical  column.  The  things  to  be  noticed  in  this  table 
are:  (1)  that  the  ratios  increase  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mineral  increases, 
(2)  that  the  ratio  increases  with  each  mineral  as  the  size  of  grains  increases,  (3) 
that  the  ratios  for  the  lighter  minerals  are  larger  than,  and  those  for  the  heavier 
minerals  are  smaller  than  the  ratios  given  in  the  last  column,  which  are  calcu- 
lated by  substituting  the  proper  values  for  specific  gravity  and  diameters  in 
Rittinger's  formula  as  given  in  §  358. 


TABLE    261. — ^DIAMETERS    CORRESPONDING    TO    VARIOUS    VELOCITIES    OJ    FALL 
FASTEST  GRAINS  AND  RATIOS  FOR  OBTAINING  THE  DIAMETER  OF  QUARTZ 
WHICH  WILL  BE  EQUAL  SETTLING  WITH  THE  MINERAL  SPECIFIED. 


OF 


ADthrvoifte.... 

Quartz 

Sptdote 

Sphalerite .... 
Pyrrhotite. . . . 
Chaloocite. . . . 
Araenoprrite.. 
Caflsiterfte.... 
Antimony .... 
Wolframite. . . 

Galena 

Copper 


Velocities  of  Fall  in  Millimeters  per  Second. 


Mm. 
0.89 
0.16 
0.111 
0.104 


it 


0.41 


1.4 
1.5 


46.2 


Mm. 

0.60 

0.«2 

0.16 

0.14 

0.18 

0.118 

0.118 

0.097 


0.87 


1.6 
1.6 
1.8 
1.0 
1.9 
8.8 


64 


Mm. 

0.08 
0.88 
0.88 
0.81 
0.18 
0.16 
0.16 
0.14 
0.18 
0.18 
0.18 
0.18 


^1 


0.84 


1.5 
1.6 
1.8 
8.1 
8.8 
8.4 
8.6 
8.5 
8.7 
8.7 


90.6 


1.66 
0.51 
0.88 
0.81 
0.86 
0.84 
0.81 
0.19 
0.18 
0.18 
0.17 
0.17 


0.80 


1.6 
1.6 
8.0 
8.1 
8.4 
2.7 
8.8 
8.8 
8.0 
8.0 


128 


0.81 
0.61 
0.40 
0.89 
0.86 
0.81 
0.86 
0.88 
0.87 
0.85 
0.86 


1.6 
1.7 
8.1 
8.8 
8.6 
8.9 
8.9 
8.0 
8.8 
8.8 


181 


Mm. 


1.86 
0.87 
0.84 
0.68 
0.58 
0.48 
0.44 
0.45 
0.48 
0.88 
0.88 


1.6 
1.6 
8.8 
8.8 
8.8 
8.1 
8.0 
8.8 
8.6 
8.6 


856 


Mm. 


1.68 
1.57 
1.06 
1.06 
0.88 
0.78 
0.77 
0.70 
0.60 
0.68 


808 


MUL 


1.66 
1.87 
1.46 
1.88 
1.11 
1.06 


1.46 
1.86 
8.14 
8.64 
8.88 
8.88 
8.48 
8.64 
4.01 
4.56 


§  357.  Tubular  Classifier  Investigation. — As  a  check  upon  the  work  just 
given  and  as  a  means  of  preparing  a  perfect  set  of  sorted  products  for  the  investi- 
gation of  sizing  upon  a  surface,  the  following  apparatus  was  designed  and  tests 
made : 

The  tubular  classifier  (see  Fig.  288),  was  fed  with  hydraulic  water  at  «  at  a 
constant  rate,  admitted  by  a  dial-cock,  at  constant  pressure,  guaranteed  by  an 
overflow  column-pipe  to  give  constant  head.  This  passes  up  aud  overflows  at  i, 
at  any  desired  speed.  If  fc  be  the  average  area  in  square  millimeters  of  the  tube 
cd,  then  the  milligrams  or  cubic  millimeters  I  of  water  delivered  per  minute  at  ♦, 
divided  by  k,  will  give  the  upward  velocity  m  of  the  water  in  millimeters  per 
minute. 
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The  same  result  may  be  obtained  in  inches  per  minute  by  weighing  the  water 
in  pounds  as  follows:  The  pounds  of  water  at  62 °F.,  p,  delivered  per  minute  at 
iy  multiplied  by  27.712,  gives  cubic  inches,  and  this  product  divided  by  the  area 
r  in  square  inches  gives  the  ascending  velocity  8  in  inches  per  minute. 

27.712  » 

• ^  =  «. 


I 


7f^ 


"^ 


The  sorted  products,  for  example  of  quartz  and  galena,  were  obtained  by  feed- 
ing at  a,  in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time,  mixed 
grains  of  these  minerals,  which  had  passed  through 
a  limiting  sieve  of  10  meshes  to  the  linear  inch  with 
2.108-mm.  holes,  and  therefore  contained  grains  of  both 
minerals  ranging  from  that  size  down  to  dust.     The 
quantity  of  sand  fed  was  so  small  that  the  volume  of 
sand  in  the  tube  at  any  given  time  was  far  less  than 
iV  that  of  the  water.     The  grains  became  subject  to  the 
action  of  the  current  at  6.     If  they  were  light  enough 
to  rise  in  the  current  flowing  at  any  given  time  they 
were  discharged  at  t.     If  heavy  enough  to  fall,  they 
passed  down  to  the  bulb  g.     The  rising  portion  c  of 
the  tube  is  306  mm.  long,  to  give  a  heavy  grain  that 
distance  to  repent  and  return.     The  falling  portion  d 
of  the  tube  is  also  305  mm.  long,  to  give  a  light  grain 
the  same  opportunity.     A  rotary  motion  is  given  to 
the  water  in  d,  to  prevent  a  downward  current  on  one 
side  and  an  excess  of  upward  current  on  the  other.     If 
the  mixed  quartz  and  galena  is  fed  slowly,  so  that  *^free 
settling"  conditions  prevail,  while  the  water  is  rising 
— for  example,  40  millimeters  per  second — it  yields 
two   products:   the   overflow   grains   which   rise   in   a 
40-mm.  current ;  the  bulb-grains  which  fall  in  the  same 
current.    If,  now,  the  above  bulb-grains  are  fed  to  the 
tube  when  the  water  is  rising  50  mm.  per  second,  it 
again  yields  two  products:  overflow  grains  which  rise 
in  a  50-mm.  current ;  and  bulb-grains  which  fall  in  the 
same  current.     This  second  overflow  is  defined  as  con- 
sisting of  grains  of  quartz  and  galena  which,  under 
free-settling  conditions,  fall  in  a  40-mm.  current  and 
rise  in  a  50-mm.  curremt,  and  is  called  a  sand  sort  or 
a  slime  sort,  according  to  the  size  of  grains  it  con- 
tains. 

To  obtain  a  complete  set  of  products,  as  perfectly  defined  as  the  above,  the 
water  current  was  rated  at  frequent  intervals  all  the  way  from  0.0496  inches 
(1.261  mm.)  per  second  to  7.8259  inches,  (198.777  mm.)  per  second.  And  to 
obtain  further  information,  the  length  and  width  of  each  of  ten  grains  of  quartz 
and  also  of  galena  were  measured  bv  microscope-micrometer  for  each  product. 
The  average  of  the  ten  measures  of  length  and  of  width  (twenty  in  all),  is 
called  the  average  diameter  of  the  grains.  The  thickness  was  not  obtained. 
These  figures  are  given  in  metric  measures  in  Table  262  together  with  the  ratio 
of  the  average  diameters  of  quartz  and  galena.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  quartz 
is  2.640  and  that  of  the  galena  is  7.586.  The  second  part  of  the  table  shows  the 
results  of  similar  experiments  made  with  quartz  and  chalcopyrite,  whose  specific 
gravity  was  4.167.  This  table  brings  out  to  a  more  marked  degree  than  the 
previous  work,  the  fact  that  the  free  settling  ratio  of  the  quartz  and  galena  is 
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TABLE  262. — ^DIAMETERS  OF  QUARTZ  AND  GALENA  PARTICLES  AND  OF  QUARTZ  AND 

OHALOOPYRITE    PARTICLES    WHICH    ARE    EQUAL    SETTLING    IN    THE 

UPWARD  CURRENTS  SPECIFIED. 


Velocity  of  Current 
per  Second 

ATenige  Diameters 

Ratio  of 
Diameter 
of  Quartz 

to 
Diameter 
of  Galena 

Velocity  of  Current 
per  Second 

Average  Diameters 

Ratio  of 
Diameter 

in  which 
Grains 
Rise. 

in  which 
Grains 
FalL 

of  Quartz 
Grains. 

of  Galena 
Grains. 

in  which 
Grains 
Rise. 

in  which 

Grains 

Fall. 

of  Quartz 
Grains. 

of  Chaico- 

of  Quarts 
toDiame- 
terofChal- 
copyrite. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm 

Mm 

l.« 

0. 
1.06 

a  0.0001 
0.0686 

a  0.0194 
0.0106 

1.56 
1.60 

1.85 
8.60 

0. 
1.96 

a  0.0186 
0.0444 

a  0.0808 
0.0678 

9.51 

"iiio" 

S.O 

8.51 

0.0668 

0.QS9B 

1.96 

5.0 

8.60 

0.0744 

0.0668 

1.88 

7.4 

6.0 

0.07» 

0.0418 

1.87 

7.6 

6.0 

0.0984 

0.0748 

1.88 

10.0 

7.4 

0.008B 

0.0486 

8.01 

10.0 

7.6 

0.1888 

0.0988 

1.89 

14.7 

10.0 

0.1«B3 

0.0618 

8.88 

15.0 

10.0 

0.1666 

0.1818 

1.86 

19.8 

14.7 

0.1875 

O.OTOl 

8.60 

80.0 
85  0 

16.0 
90.0 

0.1889 
0.8868 
0.8896 

0.1805 
0.1566 
0.1990 

1.68 
1.45 
1.47 

"» 

"iois" 

'"oifflM"' 

■■■olioS'*' 

""i.'is" 

80* 

85!o 

40 

80 

0.8416 

0.1805 

8.68 

40 

80 

0.8678 

0.8814 

1.64 

60 

40 

0.8880 

0.1404 

8.76 

60 

40 

0.4091 

0.9744 

1.68 

00 

60 

0.6841 

o.iro8 

8.07 

60 

60 

0.4960 

0.8870 

1.51 

70 

00 

0.5888 

0.1007 

8.05 

70 

60 

0.6108 

0.8758 

1.09 

80 

70 

0.6690 

0.8881 

8.77 

80 

70 

0.6686 

0.4445 

1.81 

90 

80 

0.8604 

0.8750 

8.18 

90 

80 

0.8454 

0.6008 

1.69 

100 

90 

1.0884 

0.8488 

8.99 

100 

90 

1.0086 

0.6680 

1.80 

110 

100 

1.1484 

0.8604 

8.96 

110 

100 

1.0098 

0.6840 

1.76 

IflO 

110 

1.8816 

0.8648 

8.08 

180 

110 

1.8896 

0.6848 

1.88 

180 

190 

1.4884 

0.8776 

8.77 

180 

190 

1.8760 

0.7888 

1.88 

140 

180 

1.4856 

0.4806 

8.89 

140 

180 

1.6680 

0.8088 

8.01 

160 

140 

1.6068 

0.4660 

8.58 

150 

140 

1.6176 

0.8788 

1.84 

100 

160 

1.6848 

0.4598 

8.67 

160 

160 

1.7866 

0.9668 

1.87 

170 

100 

1.7488 

0.4684 

8.78 

170 

160 

1.9068 

1.0648 

1.76 

181 

170 

1.8068 

0.5848 

8.44 

180 

170 

1.90B6 

1.1088 

1.78 

109 

161 

1.0744 

0.5778 

8.48 

190 

180 

8.1848 

1.8080 

1.76 

(a)  These  averages  hare  less  value  than  the  others,  because  the  diameters  in  this  case  range  down  to  0. 

lower  than  that  given  by  Eittinger's  formula  and  is  a  variable,  being  smaller  for 
finer  sizes.  The  results  on  chalcopyrite  and  quartz  offer  similar  evidence  to 
those  on  galena  and  quartz. 

Further  comparison  with  the  curves  of  the  fastest  and  slowest  grains  of  Fig. 
287  shows  that  these  average  figures  lie  about  three-fourths  of  the  distance  from 
the  fastest  to  the  slowest,  instead  of  only  one-third,  which,  as  previously  stated, 
was  the  impression  received  by  the  eye.  This  discrepancy  is  probably  due  to 
diflferences  in  the  nature  of  the  two  methods  of  measuring  the  grains.  In  the 
first  work,  the  diameter  of  the  grains  was  taken  as  the  average  of  the  diameters 
of  a  square  hole  through  which  they  were  just  able  to  pass,  and  a  square  hole 
through  which  they  just  failed  to  pass.  In  the  later  work,  the  diameter  of  the 
grains  was  taken  as  the  average  of  the  length  and  width  of  several  individual 
grains  as  they  lay  in  the  field  of  a  microscope.  It  is  clear  that  the  taking  of  aver- 
ages of  length  and  width  gives  too  high  result  for  comparison  with  the  sifting 
work,  as  it  is  the  width  which,  as  a  rule,  determines,  whether  or  not  the  particle 
will  pass  through  a  given  sized  hole.  It  was  found  by  taking  averages  of  widths 
instead  of  both  lengths  and  widths,  that  instead  of  being  three-fourths,  the 
average  curve  is  about  two-fifths  (not  quite  down  to  one-third)  of  the  way  from 
the  fastest  to  the  slowest  curves.  This  verifies  again  the  former  work.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  specific  gravity  of  chalcopyrite  is  only  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  sphalerite,  and  hence  it  would  be  presumed  that  the  average  figures 
for  chalcopyrite  would  be  slightly  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  way  from  the 
fastest  to  the  slowest  of  sphalerite.  Inspection  shows  that  this  is  true,  three- 
fifths  being  about  the  figure. 

§  368.  Eitttnoer's  Parabolic  Formula. — Formulas  for  the  rate  of  settling 
of  particles  in  water  have  been  derived  by  Eittinger,  Wagoner  and  others.  The 
parabolic  formula  of  Eittinger,  which  has  been  most  generally  accepted  by  other 
authors  and  which  will  be  taken  up  first,  does  not,  as  he  himself  acknowledges, 
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harmonize  with  the  facts  observed  upon  small  grains.  The  principle  of  the  com- 
putation is  to  equate  the  force  of  gravity  against  the  resistances  which  the  falling 
particles  have  to  overcome.  For  free  setfiing  particles,  he  gives  in  his  treatise 
three  formulas  to  represent  the  relation  between  the  diameter  of  tine  grains 
and  the  rate  of  falling  in  water  for  irregular  shaped  grains: 

V=2.73  4/  D  {S — 1)  for  roundish  graina, 

V=2.44  4/  D  (5 1)  for  average  grains, 

V=1.92  |/  D  (5 1)  for  flattish  grains, 

in  which  V  is  the  velocity  in  meters  per  second;  D  the  diameter  of  the  particles 
in  meters ;  and  ^  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mineral. 

Prom  the  formula  for  the  average  grains,  he  computes  the  ratio  of  the  diameters 
of  quartz  and  galena  particles  that  will  be  equal  settling  in  water.  Taking  the 
specific  gravities  as  given  in  Table  257,  for  quartz,  2.640,  and  for  galena,  7.586, 
and  using  his  formida  for  the  average  grain,  we  should  have: 

for  quartz,  V«=:6.9536  DiXl.64, 

for  galena,  V*=5.9536  DaX6.586, 
where  D^  is  the  diameter  of  the  grain  of  quartz  and  Dj  is  the  diameter  of  the 
grain  of  galena.    For  equal-settling  particles,  we  equate  the  two  values  of  V, 
and  deduce: 

D|_6.586_.^.^ 

D=i:6r=^-^^^- 

This  is  the  method  of  calculating  the  diameter  ratios  or  Eittinger^s  multipliers 
for  various  minerals  referred  to  quartz  which  have  been  given  already  in  Table 
261. 

The  formula  given  by  Eittinger  is  that  of  a  parabola,  which  for  average 
particles  may  be  written: 

N    ~=2.44(* — 1),  or  jj=:C=a  constant  for  each  mineral. 

Referring  to  the  curve  of  fastest  grains,  the  velocity  of  1-mm.  galena  is  352  mm. 
per  second.    Then  the  value  of  C  in  this  case  is : 

?^^=  183,904. 

Having  obtained  the  value  of  C,  the  various  values  of  V  may  be  found  by  sub- 
stituting various  values  for  D  in  the  equation    'g=  123,904.    In  the  same  way 

a  value  of  C  is  found  from  the  curve  of  slowest  grains  of  galena,  as  . 

234X234     ^ .  -,_^ 
=54,756 

and  from  this  the  various  values  of  V  for  the  slowest  grains.  In  Fig.  289, 
a  and  i  are  the  actual  and  computed  curves  respectively  for  the  slowest  grains 
of  galena;  c  and  d  are  the  same  for  the  fastest  grains.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  actual  and  computed  curves  have  extremely  few  points  in  common. 
Similar  formulas  have  been  calculated  and  curves  plotted  for  all  the  minerals 
examined,  with  practically  the  same  results.  This  proves  that  the  parabolic 
formula  is  not  true  for  small  particles.  The  fact  that  the  parabolic  formula 
does  not  apply  to  the  slowest  grains  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  actual 
curve  a  of  slowest  grains,  in  Fig.  289,  as  it  clearly  reverses  its  direction  of 
curvature  as  it  approaches  the  origin  of  coordinates. 
§  359.  Wagoner's  Formula. — Luther  Wagoner,  after  an  elaborate  series  of 
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experiments  upon  grains  below  1  mm.  in  diameter,  finds  that  the  parabolic 
formnla  does  not  apply  and  concludes  that  the  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Eittinger's  formula  did  not  take  into  account:  (a)  the  adhesion  of  the 
molecules  of  liquid  to  each  other,  (6)  the  adhesion  of  the  liquid  to  the  immersed 
body,  and  (c)  the  temperature.  The  force  (6)  causes  the  moving  particle  to 
have  a  skin  of  water  adhering  to  it  The  force  {a)  opposes  (6)  and  cuts  the 
skin  of  water  down  to  a  constant  minimum  thickness  for  each  velocity.    If  with 
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PIG.    289. — ^ACTUAL   AND   COMPUTED   CURVES    OP   PALL. 

a  given  velocity,  the  skin  of  water  is  2  mm.  thick,  then  a  cube  of  quartz  20  mm. 
in  diameter  will  be  much  less  affected  by  it  than  one  which  is  1  mm.  in  diameter; 
for  in  the  first  case,  the  one  volume  of  quartz  will  be  accompanied  by  only  0.73 
volumes  of  water,  while  in  the  second  case  one  volume  of  quartz  will  drag  along 
with  it  124  volumes  of  water.  But  the  discrepancy  is  still  greater,  for  the  larger 
cube  falls  with  a  much  greater  velocity,  which  tears  oflf  more  of  the  water  skin. 

The  formulas  derived  by  Wagoner  in  this  early  paper,  conforming  to  the  re- 
versed curve,  are  not  here  given,  because  they  were  based  upon  a  different  scheme 
of  measuring  the  size  of  grains.  He  has,  however,  by  using  the  author^s  figures, 
derived  a  formula  for  slowest  grains,  expressing  the  relations  between  the  diameter 
and  rate  of  fall  of  the  particles  as  follows : 

where  V  is  velocity  in  mm.  per  second ;  D  is  the  diameter  of  the  particle  in  mnL 
and  a,  b  and  c  are  constants  for  each  specific  gravity,  having  values  as  shown  in 
Table  263.  He  points  out  that  the  mean  value  of  (a+6)  is  1.4156,  which  is 
almost  equal  to  4^2,  but  is  unable  to  explain  it;  and  further  states  that  if  the 
relations  of  form,  surface  and  weight  to  the  diameter  were  known,  a  more  perfect 
formula  might  be  derived.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  his  work,  Wagoner  has 
simply  dealt  with  the  author's  figures  on  slowest  grains. 

§  360.  Investigations  on  Fine  Grains. — On  moderately  fine  grains  the 
field  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  explored.    The  author's  experi- 
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§  361 


ments  in  no  case  extended  below  0.01  mm.  and  in  most  cases  not  below  0.1  mm. 
From  this  point  down  until  the  finest  particles  are  reached,  the  author  is  unable 
to  give  any  accurate  figures  showing  the  rate  of  settling.  Figures  which  are 
probably  approximately  true  may  be  obtained  by  extending  the  lower  ends  of  the 


TABLE  263. — ^VALUES 

OP  THB  CONSTANTS  IN  WAGONER's  FORMULA. 

Minerals. 

Specific 
Gravity 

c. 

a. 

b. 

0+6. 

Minerals. 

Specific 
Gravity 

c. 

a. 

6. 

0+*. 

gfS;;.::::: 

Wolframite.. 
Antimony.... 

8.479 
7.586 
6.M7 
6.706 

187.6 
288.0 
906.6 
191.4 

1.0680 
1.0770 
0.9084 
0.8799 

0.8510 
0.8220 
0.4887 
0.5486 

1.4140 
1.39«0 
1.8921 
1.4284 

Chalcocite... 
Pyrrhotite.. 

Quartz 

Anthracite.. 

5.884 
4.506 
2.640 
1.478 

140.5 
140.1 
100.4 
86.86 

0.6896 
0.5248 
0.9080 
0.7815 

0.7908 
0.9159 
0.5196 
0.6067 

1.4898 
1.4407 
1.4125 
1.4082 

curves  for  fastest  and  slowest  grains  in  Pig.  287,  it  being  assumed  that  all  the 
curves  started  from  the  origin  of  coordinates.  For  want  of  definite  evidence, 
however,  it  seemed  best  not  to  do  this,  as  later  experiments  may  prove  that  the 
curves  do  not  continue  regularly  to  the  origin. 

On  the  behavior  of  finest  grains,  which  are  for  the  most  part  below  the  range 
of  microscopic  measurement,  that  is,  below  0.00025  mm.,  several  investigations 
have  been  made.  These  have  been  done  more  from  the  standpoint  of  the  geol- 
ogist, to  determine  the  laws  of  sedimentation,  than  from  that  of  the  ore  dresser. 
The  grains  are  probably  finer  than  any  that  the  ore  dresser  wUl  have  to  consider, 
but  the  author  has  thought  it  best  to  give  an  outline  of  the  more  important  work 
done,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  new  forces  that  come  into  play 
in  the  settling  of  such  small  grains. 

J.  Thoulet^^  finds  after  experimenting  on  kaolin  and  foraminiferae  (chalk 
fossils),  which  were  so  fine  that  they  were  not  discernible  under  the  microscope, 
that  very  fine  particles  settle  at  a  practically  uniform  rate  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  diflEerence  of  density  between  the  solid  and  liquid;  that  at  and  below  23*^0. 
fine  particles  remain  suspended  indefinitely  in  distilled  water;  that  above  23**C. 
the  rate  of  settling  in  distilled  water  increases  with  the  temperature;  that 
pressure,  up  to  12  atmospheres,  has  no  effect  upon  settliiig  fine  particles. 

Dr.  Barus^®®  finds  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  settling  of  clay  and  tripolite  particles 
of  perhaps  0.00006  mm.  diameter  and  less,  that  some  may  be  so  fine  as  to  be 
held  up  for  years ;  that  the  velocity  of  settling  has  no  relation  to  the  viscosity 
of  the  liquid;  that  they  settle  much  more  rapidly  at  100°C.  than  at  0®C.;  that 
they  settle  much  more  rapidly  in  solutions  of  acids  and  salts,  and  in  stronger 
than  in  weaker  solutions.  In  an  opaque  mixture  where  the  particles  are  nearer 
together,  they  settle  faster  than  in  a  translucent  mixture.  For  particles,  the 
diameter  of  which  was  estimated  to  be  about  0.0002  mm.,  the  velocity  of  settling 
in  distilled  water  at  16^0.  was  0.0000278  mm.  per  second  and  at  lOO^'C.  0.000656' 
mm.  per  second. 

Some  experimental  results  showing  the  effect  of  salts  and  acids  upon  the  rate 
of  settling  are  given  under  ^^Testing^'  m  Chapter  XXI. 

§  361.  Classification  by  Free  Settling. — The  practical  application  of  the 
principles  of  free  settling  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  set  of  sorted  products, 
may  be  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  290,  which  represents  the  relative  posi- 
tions in  vertical  columns  of  particles  of  two  specific  gravities,  ranging  from  a 
maximum  diameter  to  dust,  that  were  started  at  the  same  level  and  have  all  fallen 
the  same  length  of  time.  In  each  case  the  diameters  increase  downward,  but 
the  largest  grain  of  the  heavier  mineral,  for  example,  galena,  has  fallen  much 
farther  than  the  largest  grain  of  the  light  mineral,  for  example,  quartz. 

The  distances  these  particles  have  fallen  in  a  unit  of  time,  may  also  represent 
velocities,  that  is  to  say,  the  velocity  of  a  rising  current  that  will  just  lift  them. 


§  361     LAWS  OF  CLASSIFTINa  BT  FREE  BETTLING  IN  WATEB. 
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The  grains  above  g  will  all  be  lifted  by  a  current  ag  in  velocity ;  the  grains  above 
e  will  all  be  lifted  by  a  current  ae  in  velocity;  the  grains  above  d  will  all  be 

lifted  by  a  current  ad  in  velocity ;  the  grains 
above  c  will  all  be  lifted  by  a  current  ac  in 
velocity;  the  grains  above  h  will  all  be  lifted 
by  a  current  ab  in  velocity.  If  then,  the 
grains  be  first  submitted  to  a  current  ae, 
second  to  ad,  third  to  ac  and  fourth  to  ah, 
we  shall  get  five  products,  the  grains  eg,  de, 
cd  and  be,  which  settle  in  the  four  currents 
respectively,  and  the  grains  ab,  which  rise  in 
the  last  current. 

We  further  notice  that  the  three  products 
be,  cd  and  de  are  true  sorted  products.  The 
galena  is  always  much  smaller  than  the 
quartz  in  each  case,  and  we  notice  that  this 
is  not  the  case  in  eg  or  in  ab,  the  two  end 
products,  neither  of  which  is  a  truly  sorted 
product.  The  product  db,  differs  so  slightly 
that  it  is  usually  treated  as  a  sorted  product, 
but  ef  is  totally  different  and  requires  treat- 
ment adapted  to  its  peculiar  constitution. 

We  may  still  further  note  that  if  instead 
of  the  current  ae,  the  current  af  was  used 
first,  then  only  pure  galena  would  be  found 
in  the  product  that  settled  in  this  current. 
This  method  commends  itself  where  the 
heavy  mineral  is  of  very  high  specific 
gravity,  or  where  the  gangue  is  in  very  small 
per  cent.  D.  W.  Brunton  reports  that,  using 
a  cone  hydraulic  classifier  (see  Fig.  246), 
with  three  cones,  fed  by  material  which  had 
passed  through  a  60-mesh  screen,  he  ob- 
tained a  first  spigot  product  as  rich  as  the 
best  jig  concentrates.  In  some  of  the  Lake 
Superior  copper  mills  a  highly  concentrated 
product  is  obtained  in  this  way  (see  Mill  48 
in  §306).  Likewise  in  a  chromite  mill  in 
Newfoundland  the  first  spigot  of  the  classi- 
fier yields  the  best  product  in  the  mill  and 
its  amount  forms  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  concentrates.  Mill  5 
has  recently  put  in  a  hydraulic  classifier  (see  Figs.  244/  to  244/i,)  to  treat  all 
the  tailings  of  the  mill  below  0.17  inch  (4.32  mm.)  which,  formerly  went  to 
waste.     They  report  a  considerable  saving  of  good  concentrates. 

Fig.  290  also  illustrates  the  relations  of  arsenopyrite  and  quartz,  and  blende 
and  quartz. 
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290. — GRAPHICAL  REPRE- 
SENTATION OF  FREE  SET- 
TLING. 


BlBUOORAFHT    FOB   CLASSIFIEieS    AND    THE    LAWS    OF   ClASSIFTINO    BT    FRES    SeTTUNO   IN 

Water. 

1.  Bilharz,  O.,   (1806),  "Mech.  Aiifbereitung,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  11,  43,  57,  86.    Theory  of 

free  settling.     Bilharz  hydraulic  classifier.     Siphon  separator.    Altenberg  classifier. 
Bilharz  apitzlutte, 

2.  Gallon,  J.,  (1880),  "Mining,"  Vol.  III.,  pp.  47,  58.    Theory  of  free  settling.    Laby- 

rinth.   Pointed   boxes.    £ngis,   Thirion  and   Dorr   hydraulic   classifiers.     Siphon 
separator. 
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3.  Ghftrleton,  A.  O.,  (1884),  "Tin  Mining,"  pp.  16,  58,  59.    Labyrinth.    Pointed  bozM. 

4.  Daviea,  D.  C,  (1886),  "Metal.  Min.  and  Mining/'  p.  363.    Free  settling  velocitiea. 

5.  Davies,  £.  H.,  (1894),  "Mach.  Metal.  Mines/'  p.  265.    Free  settling  velocities.    Hy- 

draulic classifier.    Pointed  boxes. 

6.  Eissler,  M.,  (1896),  "Metallurgy  Qold,"  p.  162.    Pointed  boxes.    BpitOuite. 

7.  Eissler,  M.,    (1891),  "Metallurgy  Silver,"  pp.  225,  229.    Theory.    Pointed  boxes. 

Spitzlutte,    Cone  classifier. 

8.  Foster,  C.  LeN.,  (1894),  "Ore  and  Stone  Mining,"  p.  568.    Free  settling  velodties. 

Pointed  boxes.    Cone  classifier.    Lockhart's  tubular  classifier.    Siphon  separator. 

9.  Gaetzschmann,  M.  F.,   (1872),  "Aufbereitung,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  210.    Many  forms  oh 

classifiers. 

10.  Goupilliere,  Haton  de  la,   (1885),  "ExploitaUon  des  Mines,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  725,  761, 

769.     Theory.     Siphon  separator.     Dor  and  Bfittgenbach  hydraulic  classifiers. 
Pointed  boxes. 

11.  Hunt,  R.,  (1884),  "British  Mining,"  pp.  706,  748.    Theory.    Pointed  boxes.    Hodge's 

classifier.    Cone  classifier. 

12.  Kirschner,  L.,  (1899),  "Erzaufbereitung/'  Part  II.,  p.  47.    Pointed  boxes.    SpiUlutte. 

13.  Kunhardt,  W.  B.,  (1893),  "Ore  Dressing,"  pp.  43,  58.    Siphon  separator.    Pointed 

boxes.    Spitzlutie, 

14.  Lamprecht,  R.,  (1888),  "Kohlenaufbereitung,"  p.  63.    Several  classifiers  for  coaL 

15.  Linkenbach,  C,   (1887),  "Aufbereitung  der  Erze,"  p.  72.    Theory.    Pointed  boxes. 

16.  Lock,  A.  O.,  (1882),  "Gold,"  p.  1064.    Labyrinth.    Pointed  boxes.    SpiUOutie. 

17.  Louis,  H.,  (1894),  "Gold  Milling,"  p.  327.    Pointed  boxes. 

18.  Rittinger,  P.  R.  von,  (1867),  "Aufbereitungskunde,"  pp.  165,  326.    Theory.    Pointed 

boxes.    Spitzlutte.    Runs. 

19.  Ihid.,  (1870),  "Erster  Nachtrag,"  p.  18.    Theory. 

20.  Ibid.,  (1873),  "Zweiter  Nachtrag/'  p.  18.    Spitzlutte. 

21.  Rose,  T.  K.,  (1894),  "Gold,". p.  163.    Pointed  boxes. 

22.  Sparre,  J.  von,  (1869),  "Theorie  der  Separation/'    Criticism  of  RIttinger's  theory. 

23.  Ulzer,  F.  and  Fraenkel,  A.,  (1898),  "Chem.  Tech.  Analysis,"  p.  43.    SchOne's  tubular 

classifier  for  the  mechanical  analysis  of  clays. 


24.  Am.  Imt.  Mifi.  Bng.,  Vol.  V.,  (1877),  pp.  593,  604.    C.  M.  Rolker.    Description  of 

hog  trough  classifier  used  at  Lake  Superior  with  dimensions,  capacity  and  water 
us^. 

25.  Ibid,,  Vol.  VI.,  (1877),  p.  483.    J.  C.  F.  Randolph.    Dimensions  of  pointed  boxes 

used  at  Clausthal. 

26.  Ibid,,  Vol.  VIIL,   (1880),  p.  433.    H.  S.  Munroe.    Description  and  dimensions  of 

old  Lake  Superior  hog  trough  classifier  with  figures  on  capacity  and  water  used  by 
each  division. 

27.  Ibid,,  Vol.  IX.,  (1881),  p.  318.    R.  H.  Richards.    Description  of  small,  experimental 

Bpitzlutte  with  results  obtained  therewith. 

28.  /bid.,  pp.  437,  438.    Ellis  Clark,  Jr.    Dimensions  of  pointed  boxes  and  description 

of  Rittinger  spitzlutte  used  at  Przibram. 

29.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XI.,   (1883),  p.  231.    R.  H.  Richards.    Description  and  advantages  of 

the  Richards-Coggin  classifier. 

30.  /bidw,  p.  321.    Albert  Williams,  Jr.    Recommends  the  use  of  bottom  discharge  tanks 

for  settling  slimes  for  pan  amalgamation.    Their  advantages  over  those  which 
are  shoveled  out,  are  given. 

31.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XVIII.,    (1889),  p.  257.    H.  E.  Armitage.    Description  of  the  double 

cone  tubular  classifier  or  spitzlutte,  also  of  a  hopper-shaped  unwaterer. 

32.  Ibid.,  p.  644.    R.  H.  Richards  and  A.  £.  Woodward.    Curves  drawn  from  Rittinger's 

formula  for  free  settling  particles. 

33.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXIL,  (1893),  p.  227.    O.  Bilharz.    Advantages  of  the  Bilhars  over  the 

Rittinger  spitzlutte. 

34.  Ibid.,  p.  647.    H.  S.  Munroe.    Description  of  the  Evans  classifier  with  its  mode 

of  action  and  advantages  over  other  hydraulic  classifiers. 

35.  Hnd.,  Vol.  XXIV.,  (1894),  pp.  80,  339.    F.  M.  F.  Cazin.    Mathematical  discussion 

of  theory  of  settling  and  criticism  of  Rittinger's  formula  for  free  settling. 

36.  Ibid.,  p.  409.    R.  H.  Richards.    Results  of  tests  on  the  velocity  of  particles  falling 

in  water  under  free  settling  conditions. 

37.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXVI.,  (1896),  p.  624.    C.  W.  Goodale.    Discussion  of  siring  tests  and 

assays  of  jig  tailings,  showing  the  losses  resulting  from  poor  work  done  by  the 
Carkeek,  the  Evans,  the  Anaconda  and  other  hydraulic  classifiers. 

38.  Ibid.,  p.  76.    R.  H.  Richards.    Results  of  tests  on  the  velocity  of  particles  falling 

in  water  under  free  settling  conditions. 
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39.  /(id.,  Vol.  XXVII.,  (1897),  p.  240.    R.  H.  Richards  and  C.  E.  Locke.    Results  of 

tests  on  a  surface  current  box  classifier. 

40.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXVIII.,   (1898),  p.  225.    J.  E.  Johnson,  Jr.    Description  of  settling 

reservoirs  for  tailings  of  the  Longdale  Iron  Ck>mpany. 

41.  Am,  Jour.  Science,  Vol.  XXXVII.,  (1889),  p.  121.    G.  Barus.    Discussion  of  results 

of  experiments  on  the  rate  of  settling  of  very  fine  particles. 

42.  Am.  Boc,  Civ.  Eng,,  Vol.  XXXVI.,  (1896),  p.  239.    £.  H.  Hooper.    Elaborate  article 

on  the  suspension  of  solids  in  and  the  movement  of  solids  by  a  horizontal  current 
of  water. 

43.  Aim.  de8  Mines,  Series  V.,  Vol.  IV.,  (1853),  p.  143.    V.  Pemolet    Results  of  ex- 

periments on  velocity  of  particles  falling  in  water  and  air. 

44.  Ilia.,  Series  VI.,  Vol.  XIX.,   (1871),  pp.  310,  342.    A.  Henrv.    A  general  article 

containing  some  theory,  also  taking  up  lal^inths,  pointed  boxes,  both  with  and 
without  hydraulic  water,  the  En^s  trough  classifier,  the  Dor  classifier  and  the 
siphon  separator  used  at  Mechemich. 
46.  Ibid.,  Series  VII.,  Vol.  II.,  (1872),  pp.  285,  298.    A.  Henry.    Description  of  Rittin- 
ffsr  spitzluite  used  at  Przibram  with  dunensions.    Dimensions  of  pointed  boxes. 

46.  IbSL,  Series  VIII.,  Vol.  V.,  (1884),  p.  607.    J.  Thoulet.    Results  of  experiments  on 

the  falling  velocities  of  spheres  of  different  densities  and  sizes. 

47.  Pnd.,  Vol.  Vll.,  (1885),  p.  621.    A.  Badoureau.    Mathematical  discussion  of  veloci- 

ties of  particles  falling  freely  in  water. 

48.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XIX.,  (1891),  p.  5.    J.  Thoulet    Results  of  experiments  on  the  rate  of 

settiing  in  water  of  very  fine  kaolin  below  the  range  of  microscopic  measurement. 

49.  Ibid.,  VoL  XX.,  (1891),  pp.  44,  52.    M.  Bellom.    Description  of  pointed  boxes  used 

at  Friedrichssegen.     Description  and  capacity  of  a  deep  pocket  V-box  hydraulic 
classifier,  of  the  Meinecke  hydraulic  classifier  both  new  and  old  form,  and  of  the 
Meinecke  concentric  apitzlutte. 
60.  Asa.  Eng.  Boo.,  Vol.  XVII.,   (1896),  p.  73.    L.  Wagoner.    Mathematical  discussion 
of  the  veloeify  of  particles  falling  in  water. 

51.  Berg,  u.  Hiitt.  fahrb,  Vol.  XXXI.,  (1883),  p.  164.    K.  von  Reytt    Enumeration  of 

apparatus  for  classifjring. 

52.  Berg.'u.  HUtt.  Zeit.,  Vol.  XXXIL,  (1873),  p.  21.    Meinecke.    Description  of  pointed 

box  without  hydraulic  water,  used  at  Clausthal. 

63.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXIII.,  (1874),  p.  153.    E.  Ferraris.    Mathematical  discussion  of  the 

velocity  of  particles  falling  freely  in  water. 

64.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XL.,  (1881),  p.  432.    No  author.    Description  of  the  G^er  slime  settiing 

apparatus. 
66.  Undi,  Vol.  XLV.,  (1886),  p.  477.    No  author.    Description  of  the  siphon  separator 
(heberwdsche)  used  at  Mechemich  with  capacity,  water  used  and  results  obtained. 


6C.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LI.,   (1892),  p.  188.    No  author.    Description  of  the  Bilharz  apitzlutte. 
—    '>ul..  Vol.  LIII.,    (1894),  p.    ''•'*     ^    «,„„,.„     ,^1 . *  _.._x.a   .. ._ 

Domberg  and  Aurora  mill. 


67.  Ibid.,  Vol.  LIII.,    (1894),  p.   168.    C.  B15meke.    Dimensions  of  pointed  boxes  in 


68.  BuU.  Boo.  Ind.  Min.,  Series  III..  Vol.  VIII.,    (1894),  p.  632.    Ch.  Mouchet    De- 

scription of  pointed  boxes  used  at  the  Vaucron  mill. 
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CHAPTER  Xlil. 

HAND  PICKING. 

Final  Separators,  which  include  hand  picking,  jigs,  vanners,  slime  tables, 
magnetic  separators,  etc.,  are  treated  in  Chapters  XIII.  to  XYIII.  inclusiva 

§  362.  Hand  Picking  is  the  process  of  separating  into  classes,  by  hand,  ores 
that  have  already  been  broken.  It  is  of  service  in  many  ways.  It  saves  rich 
ore  from  being  crushed  and  made  into  slimes.  It  saves  the  expense  of  dressing 
(and  in  some  cases  also  of  shipping)  waste  rock,  and  at  the  same  time  increases 
the  virtual  capacity  of  the  mill.  In  this  connection  it  is  especially  applicable 
to  ores  that  occur  in  such  narrow  veins  that  considerable  country  rock  has  to 
be  mined  with  them.  The  picking  out  of  wood,  rope  ends,  etc.,  is  sometimes 
adopted  to  rid  the  following  screens,  spigot  discharges,  etc.,  of  those  trouble- 
some stoppages  that  cause  so  much  derangement  of  mill  work.  Picking  is  often 
advantageous  as  relieving  the  concentrating  machines  of  some  of  their  most 
difficult  work,  for  example,  blende  may  be  picked  from  chalcopyrite,  barite 
from  blende,  etc.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  two  minerals  are  so  nearly  equal 
in  specific  gravity  that  they  cannot  be  separated  by  the  concentrating  machines. 
In  like  manner,  two  grades  of  concentrating  ore  may  be  made,  one  of  which  is 
easy  and  the  other  difficult  to  concentrate,  or  one  of  which  has  one  mineral 
prominent,  and  the  other  another.  In  Mill  17,  zinc  ore  is  picked  from  lead 
ore,  each  going  to  its  own  department  for  concentration. 

Sledging  and  Spalling. — ^When  the  large  lumps  of  mine  ore  are  broken  by 
hammers  weighing  say  10  pounds  or  more,  the  operation  is  called  sledging, 
whether  the  product  is  hand  picked  or  not.  When  ore  that  has  already  been 
selected  is  broken  down  to  2-  or  2i-inch  cubes  by  two-hand  long  handled  ham- 
mers weighing  from  2  to  6  pounds,  the  operation  is  called  spalling,  whether  or 
not  the  product  is  hand  picked.  It  will  be  seen  from  Tables  264  and  265  that 
sledging  or  spalling  accompanies  hand  picking  on  the  picking  floors  of  rock 
houses  of  Mills  5,  13,  14,  17,  46,  47  and  48. 

Cobbing  consists  in  hand  picking  accompanied  by  breaking  with  a  one-hand 
hammer  weighing  2  to  4  pounds.  As  a  rule,  the  ore  should  be  already  broken 
as  small  as  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  richer  the  valuable  mineral,  and  the 
more  easily  and  cleanly  it  cleaves  from  the  waste,  the  stronger  will  be  the  argu- 
ment for  cobbinff,  since  it  produces  cleaner  products  than  machine  work,  and 
causes  less  loss  oy  sliming.  It  will  naturally  produce  cleaner  products  than 
spalling.  Linkenbach  says  that  a  strong  boy  can  cob  165  pounds  (75  kilos) 
^f  ordinary  sulphide  ore  per  hour,  making  6%  of  fines.  At  a  mine  in  Saxony, 
cobbing  set  aside  25%  of  the  material  from  further  treatment.^*  Cobbing  is 
used  in  Mill  27,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  found  in  the  mills  of  this  country. 

Hand  Picking  Accompanied  by  Sledging. — In  regions  where  labor  is  not 
too  expensive,  hand  picking  with  sledging  may  be  resorted  to  with  great  advan- 
tage, saving  the  expense  of  crushing  and  washing  the  richer  ore,  and  avoiding 
the  loss  in  slimes;  and  in  regions  where  ore  is  rich  and  concentration  by  machines 
is  unavailable,  hand  picking  with  sledging  must  be  used.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  localities  where  the  price  of  labor  is  high,  and  mill  work  is  available,  the 
tendency  is  to  abolish  the  sledge  almost  entirely,  and  to  use  large  breakers,  but 
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the  advantage  of  hand  picking  may  still  be  retained^  while  the  ore  is  being  fed 
to  the  bin,  the  rock  breaker,  the  rolls  or  the  stamps.  This  form  of  hand  pick- 
ing costs  so  little  per  ton  of  picked  ore  produced,  and  the  yield  can  be  so  easily 
compared  with  the  cost  of  getting  it,  that  it  is  commending  itself  to  mill  men ; 
for  example.  Mills  30,  31,  42,  44,  46  and  48. 

General  Considerations. — Some  systematic  method  mnst  be  provided  of 
bringing  the  materials  to,  and  removing  them  from  the  pickers,  so  as  to  avoid 
wasting  their  time  and  energy. 

The  work  of  picking  should  be  inspected  to  see  that  it  is  properly  done. 

The  keener  sight  of  boys  makes  them  better  pickers  than  men,  but  the  latter 
are  required  for  inspection  and  responsibility  and  for  the  heavy  sledging  and 
spalling.  The  spalling  floor  and  the  hand  picking  house  should  both  be  well 
lighted.  If  hand  picking  must  be  done  at  night,  electric  lights  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  natural  colors  of  the  minerals  show  better  by  the  light  of  the  arc 
lamp  than  by  other  artificial  lights.  Picking  by  night,  however,  is  undesirable 
and  should  not  be  resorted  to  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

In  most  cases  picking  will  be  best  done  upon  rock  freshly  rinsed  with  water. 
This  brings  out  the  colors  of  the  minerals  to  the  best  advantage,  and  it  also 
lays  the  dust.  Cases  often  occur,  however,  where  washing  preparatory  to  pick- 
ing is  impracticable. 

The  fines  are  usually  screened  out  before  hand  picking,  and  sometimes  the 
coarser  part  is  divided  into  two  classes.  The  more  nearly  uniform  the  size  of 
the  ore  particles,  the  easier  is  the  work. 

§  363.  Hand  picking  may  be  considered  in  the  order  of  the  places  where  it 
is  done,  namely,  in  the  mine,  at  the  rock  house,  or  in  the  mill. 

Picking  in  the  Mine. — ^Under  this  heading  may  be  included  several  different 
ideas,  as  follows: 

Waste  for  Stowing, — ^The  separation  of  easily  distinguishable  barren  rock 
from  ore,  to  save  the  cost  of  hoisting  and  to  make  filling  for  the  mine,  may  be 
adopted,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  much  favored  in  this  country,  probably 
on  account  of  the  losses  of  ore  which  occur,  owing  to  poor  light,  limited  space 
and  the  difiBculty  of  inspection.  In  Mine  24,  however,  26  to  60%  of  the  rock 
broken  is  left  in  the  mine  as  refuse.  In  Mine  12  a  small  amount  of  refuse, 
amounting  to  30  tons  a  year  from  a  daily  product  of  100  tons,  is  picked  out 
and  left  in  tiie  mine.  In  Mine  93  a  little  limestone  is  picked  out  in  the  open 
cut  At  Idria,  Austria,  where  the  dressing  is  wholly  by  hand,  with  65,000  to 
70,000  tons  of  quicksilver  ore  hoisted  per  year,  3,600  to  4,000  tons  of  waste 
rock  are  left  in  the  mine  by  hand  picking.*^ 

Rich  Ore  for  Economy. — ^Pure,  soft  ores  that  are  easily  recognizable,  for 
eicample  galena,  may  be  selected  in  the  mine,  to  minimize  the  losses  due  to  attri- 
tion. This  is  done  at  Mines  26,  30,  31,  35,  54,  83  and  87.  In  Mine  31  this 
work  yields  about  2%,  and  in  Mine  35  about  25%  of  smelting  ore. 

At  Friedrichssegea,  Bhenish  Prussia,  sloping  gratings  with  50-mm.  square 
holes  are  placed  in  the  ore  chutes  at  all  of  the  workings  in  the  mine.  As  the 
ore  passes  over  the  gratings,  clean  galena,  blende,  siderite  and  copper  ore  are 

ficked  out  The  system  is  made  a  success  by  the  payment  of  small  bonuses.**- 
t  is  not  uncommon,  in  Europe,  for  the  miner  to  receive  a  slight  premium  for 
selected  ore,  but  this  premium  is  not  so  large  that  he  is  tempted  to  devote  any 
of  his  time  to  spalling  or  true  dressing  to  the  neglect  of  mining.* 

Block  System. — ^The  valuable  and  refuse  minerals  may  be  so  distributed  in  a 

mine  that  a  species  of  block  system  may  be  adopted,  handling  ores  by  blocks 

or  masses,  one  whole  stope  being  sent  to  the  smelter,  another  to  the  mill.    This 

method  is  adopted  in  Mines  38  and  42,  and  undoubtedly  in  many  others. 

For  purposes  of  management,  the  ore  from  various  shaft  sinlang,  level  driv- 
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ing  or  stoping  operations  may  be  hoisted  and  stored  separately,  en  route  to  the 
mill  process.  By  this  method,  their  separate  valuation  by  mill  run  approves 
or  condemns  each  section  of  workings  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  business- 
Mines  and  Mills  59,  67  and  77  are  run  upon  this  principle.  Mill  59  is  pro- 
vided with  a  large  receiving  floor.  Three  tracks  are  brought  in,  11  feet  above 
the  floor,  on  trestles.  Under  each  track  are  four  compartments  or  dumping 
heaps,  making  12  heaps  in  all.  Each  heap  is  12  feet  lengthwise  of  the  track 
and  20  feet  wide.  Vertical  plank  partitions  are  placed  across  under  the  tracks 
between  the  heaps,  and  aisles  are  left  6  feet  wide  between  the  heaps  for  wheel- 
ing any  particular  parcel  of  ore  from  its  heap  to  its  stamp  battery,  thus  enabling 
the  mill  run  to  make  a  complete  test  of  the  value  of  the  stope  or  winze  from 
which  the  parcel  of  ore  came.  Mill  67  uses  five  bins  in  a  block  38  feet  long, 
16  feet  wide,  15  feet  deep  in  front,  the  bottom  sloping  up  45**  from  the  front. 
The  five  bins  have  a  total  capacity  of  226  tons.  The  contents  of  each  bin  is 
sent  by  itself  to  the  stamps;  and  a  complete  record  of  the  yield  is  balanced 
against  the  cost  of  mining,  and  tells  the  profit  or  loss  from  the  treatment.  Mill 
77  has,  behind  each  stamp  battery,  a  bin  9  feet  long,  7  feet  wide,  10  feet  deep. 
The  mill  treats  custom  ores,  each  lot  of  which  is  dumped  into  a  particular  bin, 
and  the  ore  from  each  bin  is  treated  separately  throughout,  and  complete  returns 
made  thereof.     This  illustrates  the  method  adopted  in  custom  mills. 

Summary. — In  the  mines  visited,  the  author  finds  mine  sorting  carried  on 
as  follows:  In  Mines  24,  25  and  57  the  ore  is  sorted  into  concentrating  ore  and 
waste;  in  Mines  26,  39  and  87,  the  ore  is  sorted  into  smelting  ore,  concentrat- 
ing ore  and  waste;  in  Mines  1,  30,  31,  35,  40,  41,  54  and  83  the  ore  is  sorted 
into  smelting  ore  and  concentrating  ore;  in  the  mine  supplying  Mills  68  and 
82,  the  ore  is  sorted  into  silver  ore  and  gold  ore;  and  in  Mine  12,  the  ore  is 
sorted  approximately  into  pieces  larger  and  pieces  smaller  than  6-inch  cube  to 
be  treated  separately  in  the  mill.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  different  products  are 
hoisted  separately,  except  as  otherwise  indicated.  The  author  has  no  data  upon 
the  remaining  mines,  as  to  whether  or  not  any  sorting  is  done  below  ground. 

§  364.  Hand  Picking  in  the  Rock  House. — The  rock  house  is  either  an 
addition  to  the  shaft  house,  or  a  separate  building  near  by.  It  generally  has  a 
track  for  bringing  the  ore  to  the  pickers;  a  grizzly  and  bin  for  screening  out 
and  receiving  the  fines;  a  picking  floor  or  table  for  sorting  the  oversize  of  the 
grizzly;  and  tracks  for  removing  the  waste,  the  lump  ore  and  the  fines.  The 
material  subjected  to  picking  is  the  oversize  of  the  grizzly;  and  this  work  is 
done  either  on  large  spalling  floors  with  the  aid  of  sledges,  drop  hammers,  etc. ; 
on  picking  tables;  on  the  grizzlies;  or  on  both  grizzlies  and  floor. 

Table  264  shows  that  picking  yields  shipping  ore  and  concentrating  ore  m 
1  rock  house;  shipping  ore  and  waste  in  2  rock  houses;  concentrating  ore  and 
waste  in  4  rock  houses;  shipping  ore,  concentrating  ore  and  waste  in  5  rock 
houses.  The  waste  from  the  rock  houses  of  Mills  65,  73  and  74  consists  simply 
of  wood  chips ;  and  as  a  certain  amount  of  gold  adheres  to  these,  they  are  burned 
and  the  ashes  worked  up  to  extract  the  gold.  Some  wood  is  also  picked  out  from 
the  stamp  mortars  of  these  mills  and  treated  in  the  same  way.  In  the  rock 
house  of  Mill  55,  10  to  15%  of  rich  smelting  ore  is  picked  from  the  chutes 
as  the  ore  is  loaded  on  cars.  In  rock  houses  of  Mills  46  and  47  the  quantity  of 
native  copper  picked  out  is,  respectively,  about  8%  and  30%  of  the  total  copper 
product,  and  the  quantity  of  waste  rejected  is,  respectively,  about  12%  and  10% 
of  the  rock  hoisted.  In  the  rock  house  of  Mill  48  about  7%  of  the  rock  hoisted 
is  rejected  by  hand  picking. 

At  most  of  the  gold  mines  on  the  Rand,  in  South  Africa,  where  the  ^'reef '  is 
often  so  narrow  as  to  require  the  mining  of  a  good  deal  of  waste  rock,  consider- 
able attention  is  given  to  removing  barren  quartzite  from  the  ore  as  it  passes 
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through  the  rock  houses.  At  some  of  the  mines  the  ore  is  screened  into  three 
sizes,  the  fines  going  direct  to  the  mill,  while  the  two  coarser  sizes  are  hand 
picked.  The  good  ore  remaining  in  the  coarsest  size  is  then  crushed  and  sent 
to  a  grizzly,  the  oversize  of  which  is  again  hand  picked.     In  some  cases  as  much 


FIG.  291. — ^END  ELEVATION  OF  ROCK  HOUSE  OF  MILL  40. 


as  30%  or  even  40  or  50%  of  the  rock  hoisted  is  removed  by  hand  picking,  though 
Webb  and  Yeatman*^  estimate  that  the  average  for  the  district  is  probably  from 
12  to  16%. 

The  rock  house  of  Mill  40  is  shown  in  Fig.  291,  where  a  is  the  receiving  car,  h 
the  grizzly,  c  the  bin  for  fines,  d  the  picking  floor,  e  the  car  for  removing  waste 
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FIG.   292. — SIDE  ELEVATION  OF  A  OBIPPLB  OBEEK  BOCK  HOUSE. 


FIG.    293a. — ^END    ELEVATION    OF    COWEN-         FIG.   2936. — SIDE  BLH- 
HOVEN  TUNNEL  CO.^S  ROCK  HOUSE  AT  VATION. 

ASPEN^  COLORADO. 


no.  294. — OKOSS  SECTION  SKETCH  OF  GU8T0N  BOCK  HOUSE,  GUSTON,  COLOBAOO. 
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or  lump  ore,  and  f  the  track  for  removing  the  fines.  A  section  of  a  Cripple 
Creek  rock  house  is  shown  in  Fie.  292.  The  receiving  car  d  has  been  turned 
90®  from  the  direction  of  the  track  on  which  it  comes  in,  h  is  the  grizzly,  c  the 
bin  for  fines,  d  the  picking  table,  e  the  car  for  removing  lump  ore  or  waste, 
and  /  the  bins  for  the  various  grades  of  lump  ore.  The  roct  house  of  the 
Cowenhoven  Tunnel  Co.,  of  Aspen,  Colorado,  is  shown  in  Figs.  293a  and  293&. 
a  is  the  receiving  track,  h  the  grizzly,  c  the  bin  for  fines,  d  the  picking  fioor,  e 
the  track  for  shipping  waste,  and  /  the  track  for  shipping  fines.  These  last 
two  designs  are  by  D.  W.  Brunton.  The  Quston  mine  rock  house,  of  Guston, 
Colorado,  shown  in  Fig.  294,  is  30X100  feet,  d  is  the  receiving  car,  6  the  pick- 
ing table,  c  the  working  fioor  for  barrows,  and  d  an  outside  platform  for  wheel- 
ing waste  to  thje  dump  and  ore  to  the  cars.  The  contour  of  the  ground  is 
unfavorable  to  the  shipping  of  ore  from  both  sides,  which  the  design  contemplated. 
A  great  variety  of  designs  is  used.  The  rock  houses  at  the  Lake  Superior 
copper  mines  are  capable  of  handling  very  large  quantities  of  ore. 

TABLE    264. — HAND   PICKING   IN   ROCK   HOUSES. 


Picked. 


Area  of 
Floor  or  Tftble. 


Wlthorwlthoat 
SpaUing  or  Cobbing 


Quality  of  Prodaeti. 


DwtlDailoD  of  Flrodnota. 


IS 
14 

14 


(a)S 

(a)lH 

(a)aM 
(a)8M 


Floor  about  18x18  ft 


ITMiie,  U  ftzS) 
[    feet  1  inch.     C 

Spadoui 

Table,  IftfS feet.  I 

Two  floon,  80x0  ft. 

j  On  grioly,  14 
1  ftdft^lin. 

Floor,  90x40  feet. 


With 


Without 

With 

Without. 

Without.. 
Without.. 


47    (a)9K 


Floor,  68x88  feet. 


48    (a)4 


Floor,  40x80  f^et. 


With  sledging. 


With  sledging. 


With  dodging.. 


66 

85 
78 
74 


%A    Grinly,  6x5  feet.. 
Chute(r). 

^(a)lM  OngrisslieB,  llz>ft 


Without . 
Without. 

Without. 


Pyrite 

Fjrrite  and  chalcojpyrite 

Ditto  with  enargite 

Pure  chaloopynte  and 

quarts. 
Araenopyrite. 

Schist 

Pyrite  and  cbaloopyrite 

Schist 

Clean  ore. 

Spalls 

Waste. 


To  add  works. 
To  copper  works. 
To  copper  electrolytlo 
Flux  ore  for  refinery. 


Dumped. 

To  waste  dump. 

To  copper  wotka 

To  dump. 

To  add  works  and  copper  smelter. 

To  grissly,  %  inch. 


dean  ore 

Waste 

Chalcopyrite,    bomlte 

and  enargite. 
Ditto,  with  blende.. 
Concentrating  ore. . 
Wsste 


Nuggets  or  barrel  work 

Mmrock 

Waste 


Mass    copper,  large 

lumps. 
Lump  rock 
Fine  stuff. . 

Wsste 

Large    lumps    and 

mass  copper. 
Small  mass  copper . 

Lump  rock 

Waste 

Nuggets  or  barrel  work 
Large  pieces. 
Lump  rock.. 


Concentrating  rock . . . , 

Waste 

High-grade  ore 

Concentrating  <Mre. . . . 

Wood  chips 

Concentrating  cm, . . . . 


To  add  works  and  copper  smelter. 

To  dump. 

To  copper  smelter. 

To  copper  smelter. 

TbmflL 

To  dump. 

To  smdter. 
To  breaker. 
For  making  land. 

To  drop  hammer. 

To  two  sites  of  breaker. 
TomlUbin. 
To  dump. 
Todrophamn^er. 

To  steam  hammer. 

To  two  sises  of  breaker. 

To  dump,  mostly  fit  for  building. 

To  smelter. 

To  drop  hammer. 

To  two  siaes  of  breaker. 

Todum] 

To  mill 

To  dump. 

To  smelter. 

TdmllL 

Buned  for  gold. 
To  breaker. 


bin. 


(a)  Run  of  mine,  with  ore  finer  than  this  slse  screened  out 


§  365.  Hand  Picking  in  the  Mill  is  done  on  chutes,  grizzlies,  tables  or  floors. 
The  practice  is  shown!  in  Table  265,  from  which  we  see  that  picking  yields  smelt- 
ing ore  and  concentrating  ore  in  8  mills;  smelting  ore  and  waste  in  5  mills; 
eoncentrating  ore  and  waste  in  4  mills;  and  smelting  ore,  concentrating  ore 
and  waste  in  4  mills.    In  4  cases  the  waste  consists  simply  of  wood  chips^  etc.. 
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TABLE  266. — HAND  PICKING  IN  THE  MILLS. 


Picked. 


Area  of 
Floor  or  Table. 


With  or  without 

SpaUing  or 

CobbioK- 


Quality  of  Products. 


Destination  of  Frodnota 


On  the  ground.  < 


9      (o)lM 
4        to)l 
4  ^&.toll 


J  On  boards  on  the 
(    ground. 

l^ble^azSHift... 

Table 

Tsble 


Without... 
Without.. 

Without... 


6 
U 

18 


(a)  6 


l^toO 
17  RunofmlnelFloor, 


Grissly(e) 

Floor,  90k10  feet... 

Tsble,tfx8fe6t.... 

Table,  9Sx8  feet... 

spadous.... 


Withspalling.. 
Without  (?).. 

Without  (?).* 

Without  (?) 

Withspalling. 


19  Bunof  mine 


87 
80 
31 
87 
48 

44 

46 

47 
47 

48 


RunoCmine 

(6)SM 
Runofmine 
Bunof  mine 

(a)l 

(6)8M 

(6)8 
lto8 

(6)4 

(a)lH 
lHto4 


[Equilateral  tri 
I  angle,  6  ft  side. 

Table,  7x4  feet.... 

Picking  chute 

Picking  chute 

Floor 

jlHbratlng  gris- 
I  sly,  84x80  mches 


}• 


With  cobbing. 

Without 

Without 

(f) 
Without 


E>icking  chute  ( 


Picking  chute  (s). 

Picking  chute, 
sFdope. 

Grizzly  ,16xlSlncheB 

(Picking  chute, 
)     Sl'SO'slopa 

On  grizzly,  18x6  ft 

Rubber  belt,  85  ft 
long,  86^.  wide. 


Without. 


(Without 
<  Water  with 
(    rock. 

[without.... 
Without 


1  Purple  copper.. 
SChaloopyrlte.. 
a  Waste 

1  Lead  ore 

2  Zinc  ore 

SWaste 


1  Clean  Umonlte.. 
SWaste 


Water  fed  with 
rock. 


Without... 
Without . 


1  Lump  ore. 

2Waste 

1  OoDoentrating  ore. 

2  Waste. 

1  Smelting  ore,  Ist  class. 
8        ''  ''     8d  class. 

8  Concentrating  ore 

4  Waste 

1  Rich  ore 

SWaste 

1  Clean  lead  ore 

2  Concentrating  lead  ore. 

8  Clean  zinc  ore 

4  Concentrating  zinc  ore. 

1  Clean  galena 

8  Clean  blende. 

3  Concentrating  ore 

1  Gray  copper 

2  Concentrating  ore 

1  Galena 

2  Concentrating  ore 

1  Rich  ore 

8  Concentrating  ore 

1  Rich  ore 

8  Concentrating  ore 

1  Rich  ore 

2  Concentrating  ore 

1  Copper  nuggets  or  bar- 
rel work. 

8  Mass  copper , 

8  Concentrating  rock, 

4  Wood  chips 

1  Mass  copper 

2  Concentrating  rock 

3  Wood  chips,  etc.. . . 
1  Concentrating  rock 

8Wood. 

ICoppdr 

2Rock7. 

1  Nuggets  or  barrel 

2  Concentrating  rock. . . . 
8  Wood  chips,  etc. . . 

1  Rich  ore c 

2  Concentrating  ore, 
1  Concentrating  ore 
2Waste 


work  To 


To  smelter, 
Tb  smelter. 
Todunip. 
To  smelter. 
T6  smelter. 
To  dump. 

Tofumaoa. 
To  dump. 

To  furnaces. 

Broken  to  pass  through  giisily- 

To  breaker. 

To  dump. 

To  furnaces  for  spelter. 

To  oxide  fumaoea. 

To  breakers. 

To  dump. 

To  f  umacee  for  spelter. 

To  dump. 

To  furnaces. 

To  lead  mill. 

To  furnaces. 

TosincmlU. 

To  smelter. 

Stored. 

To  breaker. 

To  smelter. 

To  breaker. 

To  smelter. 

To  rolls. 

To  smelter. 

To  breaker. 

To  smelter. 

To  breaker. 

To  smelter. 

To  steam  stamps. 

To  smelter. 

To  stamps  just  before  dean  up. 
,  To  stamps. 
,  Waste. 

,  To  stamps  just  before  dean  up, 
.  To  stamps. 
,  Waste. 
.  To  stamps. 
.  To  waste. 
,  To  smelter. 

Returned  to  steam  stamp. 

To  smelter. 

To  stamps. 
.  To  waste. 
,  To  smelter. 
,  To  breaker. 
.  To  breaker. 
.  To  dump. 


(a)  Run  of  mine,  with  ore  finer  than  this  size  screened  out.  (b)  Run  of  mine,  with  ore  coarser  than  this 
size  screened  out.  (c)  10  feet  8  inches  long  by  18  feet  wide,  (d)  About  10  feet  long,  4  feet  wide  at  top,  1  foot 
wide  at  bottom,  (e)  6  feet  8  inches  long,  4  feet  6  inches  wide  at  top,  7^  indies  wideat  bottom;  stops  6  inches 
to  1  foot,  or  88*>  87'. 


which  would  be  troublesome  in  the  mill.  In  some  of  the  mills  two  grades  of 
concentrating  ore  or  of  smelting  ore  are  produced.  In  addition  to  the  cases 
shown  in  Table  265,  native  silver  is  separated  from  native  copper  in  Mills  44, 
46,  47  and  48.  The  material  treated  is  the  washed  residue  from  the  steam 
stamp  mortars  larger  than  ^  inch,  and  skimmings  from  the  No.  1  roughing 
jigs  between  ^  and  j|y  inch.  At  Mill  27  about  10%  of  all  the  concentrates 
is  obtained  by  hand  picking.  In  Europe,  where  more  attention  is  given  to 
hand  picking  than  in  this  country,  a  large  number  of  products  is  sometimes 
produced:  for  example,  at  Freiberg  fifteen  different  products  are  made.** 

§  366.  Size  of  Ore. — An  idea  of  the  sizes  that  are  hand  picked  in  American 
and  European  mills  may  be  obtained  from  Tables  264,  265  and  266.    The  over- 
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size  of  the  coarse  grizzlies  often  contains  lumps  9  inches  in  diameter  or  even 
larger.  There  is  very  little  picking  of  sizes  smaller  than  J  inch.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  lower  limit  of  size  below 
which  hand  picking  ceases;  and  it  would  appear  impossible  to  assign  a  limit 
above  which  picking  may  be  profitable,  and  below  whicn  it  will  not  be  so.  Each 
manager  must  decide  this  for  his  own  mill.  It  will  be  further  noticed  that  in 
a  number  of  instances  the  picking  of  all  sizes  mixed  is  resorted  to  with  profit. 
However,  while  this  is  proper  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  in  general  to  be  recom- 
mended, since  the  eye  and  mind  cannot  easily  follow  large  and  small  pieces  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  result  is  therefore  less  complete. 


TABLE  266. — SIZES  OF  ORE  HAND  PIOEED  IN  EUBOPEAN  MILLS. 


PlAOO. 


Siaes  Picked.    Inches. 


AUenud,  bare,  Franoe" 

CWftiiBthftlt  Han  Mountaiiis  >** 

Friedricfaaaegeii,  Rhenish  PrasBia>* 

Lattrenburg*on-ihe*Lahn'^ 

Lauthentbai,  Harz  Mountains^** 

Kaiern,  Austria's 

P/sfbnuxii  Bohemia* 

Bamsbeck,  Westphalia  >*  (IMrnberg  and  Aurora  Wbrin). 

Sehulenberfp,  Han  Mountains*  •• 

Weiss.  Rhenish  Pruaalai* 


1.8  fax 

1.96  to  a4:  ar  to  iJS:  as  to  0.7. 

1.4  (a);  L4  to  2;  1.2  to  1.4;  1  to  1.4;  0.8  to  1.2;  aSto  a& 

3.6(a);  1.4to2i(:a6tol.4. 

8.8  (a):  1.96  to  &2;  0.6  to  1 JK. 

1.8  to  8:  1  to  1.8;  aOtol.a 

2.  4  to  aJ:  1.86  to  a4;  a86  to  1 J6;  0.6  to  aSBb 

1.8  (a);  ad  to  8.4;  06  to  aa 

8.4  (a);  0.8  to  8.4. 

2(a);  1.8to8;  a8tol.9;  0.0to0.a 


(a)  Bun  of  mine  with  siaes  finer  than  this  screened  out 


§  367.  The  Cost  op  Hand  Picking  depends  on  the  percentage  that  is  picked 
out,  the  size  of  the  ore,  the  ease  with  which  the  diflEerent  minerals  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  mechanical  facilities  and  the  price  of  labor.  The  labor  re- 
quired is  generally  the  cheapest  about  the  mill.  Hatch  and  Chalmers*  state  that 
the  average  cost  of  hand  picking  on  the  Sand  in  1895  was  about  14  cents  per 
ton  picked  out,  while  figures  quoted  by  them  show  that  the  average  cost  of 
stamp  milling  in  11  mills  was  $1.10  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  cyaniding 
the  mill  tailings  in  9  mills  was  $1.24  per  ton ;  showing  that,  by  picking  out  the 
waste  instead  of  sending  it  all  to  the  mills,  there  was  an  average  saving  of  about 
$2.20  per  ton  of  waste  picked  out,  beside  the  cost  of  transporting  from  the  rock 
houses  to  the  mills.  The  native  laborers  employed  for  this  work  receive  only 
$0.60  per  day,  but  there  would  be  a  large  saving  even  if  the  price  of  white 
labor  was  paid  ($3.00  to  $3.50  a  day).  As  an  illustration  of  the  relative  value 
of  the  waste,  the  annual  report  of  the  Geldenhuis  Deep  mine  for  1897  states 
that  the  average  assay  of  the  hand  picked  waste  (amounting  to  9.7%  of  the 
ore  mined)  was  $1.16  per  ton,  while  the  assay  of  the  final  tailings  after  passing 
through  the  stamp  mill  and  cyanide  works,  was  $1.08  per  ton.  At  the  Perreira 
mine,  the  hand  picked  waste  (amounting  to  31.9%  of  the  ore  mined)  assayed 
less  than  the  final  tailings  from  the  cyanide  plant.* 

Table  267  gives  estimated  costs  of  picking  galena  of  different  sizes  when  the 
ore  passes  automatically  in  front  of  the  pickers.  Where  the  larger  sizes  are 
picked  on  floors  instead  of  on  belts  or  revolving  tables,  the  quantities  stated  in 
the  table  are  probably  too  high  and  the  cost  too  low;  and,  moreover,  the  picker 
would  probably  become  exhausted  when  picking  6-inch  cubes  at  the  rate  indi- 
cated. The  table,  however,  has  its  value  as  showing  how  rapidly  the  quantity 
diminishes,  and  the  cost  per  ton  increases,  as  the  size  of  the  individual  particle 
diminishes.  Estimates  for  other  minerals  can  easily  be  made :  for  example,  in 
picking  quartz  thfe  quantity  would  be  ^  times  that  in  the  table  for  any  size, 
and  the  cost  per  ton  would  be  |^  times  that  given  in  the  table,  2.6  and  7.5 
being  the  specific  gravities  of  quartz  and  galena  respectively. 
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TABLE  267. — ^ESTIMATED  COST  OP  HAND  PICKING  GALENA. 


WeightofaSfiiKle 
LnmpoC  Galena. 

Seconds  Reoniied 
to  Pick  one  Lump 

Weight  of  Gakna 
Picked  in  Ten  Hours. 

Cost  per  Ton  Pk^ed 

Out.    Wages  at  $1.00 

for  Ttai  Hours. 

Poimda. 

Pounds. 

e-liicb  cubes 

68.40 

43 

60400 

•SSS 

6     "        "      

88.88 

M 

60,780 

0.008 

^     II        II 

i7.an 

18 

51,W0 

0.088 

3     **         ** 

7.808 

68,680 

0.088 

f      •»         •*       

9.185 

86,980 

0.077 

\\i  ••         "      

0.9184 

16,448 

0.188 

j'"    M                II 

0.87061 

8,748 

O.806 

J  t^    II                 l( 

2"    "   ::::::: 

0.114S1 

4,118 

0.488 

0.08888 

1,818 

1.648 

§  368.  Picking  Tables. — There  are  five  classes  of  picking  tables  in  use:  (1) 
stationary  horizontal  tables;  (2)  stationary  sloping  chutes;  (3)  shaking  tables; 
(4)  belt>  rope  or  plate  conveyors;  and  (5)  revolving  circular  tables.  Station- 
ary, horizontal  tables  may  be  fed  automatically  or  by  barrow,  but  they  are  dis- 
charged by  hand.  Sloping  tables  or  chutes,  are  fed  automatically  and  may  be 
discharged  automatically.  Tables  of  the  three  remaining  classes  are  fed  and 
discharged  automatically. 

Stationaby  Tables,  on  which  the  ore  rests,  are  horizontal  or  nearly  so.  They 
are  generally  long  and  narrow,  with  a  tank  at  one  side  for  cleaning  the  ore 
before  it  is  shoveled  to  the  table.  The  rinsing  is  sometimes  done  on  the  table 
with  a  hose.  They  have  a  track  for  barrow  or  car  for  bringing  the  ore,  and 
have  means  for  disposing  of  the  various  products  by  boxes,  hoppers  or  chutes. 

The  table  used  at  Mine  13  (Fig.  295)  is  12  feet  long,  3  feet  1  jnch  wide,  with 
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FIG.  295. — CROSS  section  of  washing  box  and  PICKING  TABLE  AT  MILL  13. 

a  tank.  A,  on  one  side,  which  has,  an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
a  horizontal  plate  perforated  with  J-inch  holes,  on  which  the  ore  is  dumped  and 
rinsed,  and  from  which  it  is  shoveled  to  the  table,  B,  for  the  pickers.  The  table 
slopes  toward  the  tank  1^  inches  per  foot  (7**  8')  for  drainage.  Four  pickers 
sit  in  a  row  upon  the  scat,  C,  which  consists  of  a  plank  supported  by  brackets. 
They  pick  poor  rock  into  wheelbarrows  behind  them,  and  scrape  the  good  ore 
into  the  hopper  beneath,  which  discharges  by  a  gate  into  a  car  on  the  floor  below. 
It  would  be  easier  for  the  pickers  to  deliver  the  ore  forward  rather  than  back- 
ward, but  no  convenient  way  of  doing  this  seems  to  have  been  found.  In  cold 
weather  the  pickers  are  warmed  by  exhaust  steam  which  passes  through  pipes 
over  the  table,  thence  beneath  the  seat,  and  finally  through  the  washing  tank. 

Mine  14  uses  a  table  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  12  feet  long,  3  feet  wide, 
2^  feet  high,  at  the  side  of  which  is  a  washing  tank  5  feet  long,  7  feet  wide,  1 
foot  deep.  The  pickers  sort  the  good  ore  into  boxes  and  scrape  the  waste  into 
a  hopper  beneath  the  table. 

At  Mill  12,  the  picking  tables  are  25  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  with  the  picking 
surface  made  of  old  trommel  screens,  to  drain  the  ore.  Alongside  of  each  is  a 
rinsing  table,  20  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  sloping  1  inch  per  foot,  made  up  of 
five  cast-iron  plates,  1  inch  thick,  perforated  with  round  holes,  f  inch  in  diam- 
eter for  No.  1  table  and  %  inch  for  No.  2.  Under  the  plate,  to  catch  the 
water  and  fines^  is  a  tank  extending  beyond  the  plate,  leaving  an  open  space 
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from  which  water  may  be  dipped  by  bucket.  The  ore  is  shoveled  on  the  rins- 
ing plate  and  washed  either  with  bucket  or  hose^  according  to  wbether  the  tank 
is  full  of  water  or  not.  The  ore  is  then  shoveled  to  the  picking  table.  Boys 
pick  the  three  grades  of  good  ore  into  boxes^  and  scrape  the  waste  to  the  floor^ 
from  which  it  is  later  wheeled  to  the  dump.  The -fines  from  the  tank  go  to 
the  jigs. 

At  Mill  27,  a  table  7  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  sloping  3*"  50'  from  end  to  end, 
is  used.  On  each  side  is  a  ledge  8  inches  wide  and  3  inches  high,  on  which  are 
old  Blake  breaker  toggles,  which  serve  as  pounding  blocks  for  cobbing.  The 
run  of  mine  is  raked  along  the  central  trough,  which  is  32  inches  wide,  while 
men  stand  at  the  sides  and  cob  the  ore.  It  yields  smelting  ore  to  a  bin  and 
concentrating  ore  to  a  breaker. 

Mill  19  hui  a  fixed  picking  table  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  6  feet 
on  a  side. 

Picking  Chutes. — ^In  Mill  30  there  are  18  picking  chutes,  each  4  feet  6 
inches  long,  32  inches  wide,  26  inches  deep,  sloping  39°,  with  checks  in  them  to 
control  the  fiow  of  ore,  and  seats  on  which  the  pickers  sit  over  the  chutes.  The 
whole  contents  of  a  large  store  bin,  with  run  of  mine  which  has  been  through  a 
Blake  breaker,  passes  automatically  before  the  pickers,  who  pick  out  clean  smelt- 
ing ore  and  toss  it  into  a  bin.  The  rest  of  the  ore  goes  automatically,  by  a 
plate  conveyor  and  elevator,  to  the  rolls.  The  men  are  paid  so  much  per  ton  on 
the  product  picked,  provided  it  assays  up  to  the  standard.  This  is  a  most  simple 
device  for  inviting  the  picker  to  get  high  quantity  while  holding  him  to  good 
quality.  About  S^%  of  the  concentrating  ore  is  thus  picked  out.  In  Mill  31, 
about  1|%  of  the  concentrating  ore  is  picked  out  as  it  passes  from  bin  to  breaker. 

Mills  44,  46,  47  and  48  all  have  picking  chutes  6  to  10  feet  long,  sloping  20"* 
to  30**,  narrowing  toward  the  lower  end,  on  which  the  rock  is  easily  pushed, 
with  the  aid  of  wetting,  from  the  bins  to  each  steam  stamp.  Bich  'n)arrel'' 
copper  is  picked  out  to  be  sent  to  the  furnace;  and  a  second  grade  of  rich  cop- 
per rock  is  saved,  to  be  fed  to  the  stamp  during  the  last  half  hour  before  chang- 
ing a  shoe.  Chips  of  wood,  rope  ends,  etc.  are  also  picked  out,  while  the  rest 
goes  direct  to  the  stamj). 

An  automatic  slate  picker,  conrasting  of  a  chute  with  a  specially  designed 
slotted  bottom,  is  used  for  cleaning  coaL  It  operates  by  virtue  of  the  fiat  shape 
of  ttie  slate.^^ 

§  369.  Shaeino  Tables. — ^Bartlett's  picking  table  is  an  inclined,  flat  table, 
divided  into  a  number  of  conveying  troughs  by  longitudinal  partitions,  and 
receiving  a  lengthwise  shiaking  motion  from  eccentrics.  The  table  is  inclined 
about  1  inch  in  9  inches,  or  sufficiently  to  cause  the  ore  to  move  down  the  slope. 
A  screen  at  tho  upper  end,  with  0.25-inch  holes  and  a  s|)ray  pipe  for  wash  water, 
removes  the  fines;  a  wide  central  conveying  trough  brings  the  rock;  and  three 
narrow  troughs  on  each  side  receive  three  qualities  of  picked  material.  These 
troughs  extend  from  the  screen  at  the  upper  end,  the  whole  length  of  the  table, 
and  deliver  the  various  products  into  separate  bins.  The  table  is  18  feet  long, 
4  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  moves  back  and  forth  on  rollers,  200  times  a  minute, 
a  distance  of  2  inches.  The  table  treats  5  to  10  tons  per  hour,  and,  with  breaker 
and  elevator,  the  cost  of  treatment  was  15  cents  per  ton.'* 

Belt,  Hope  and  Plate  Conveyors  are  endless  belts  passing  over  two  drums, 
with  means  of  takine  up  the  slack  and  of  supporting  tne  two  horizontal  parts 
of  the  bdt.  The  belts  are  made  of  rubber,  of  steel  plates  or  pans,  and  some- 
times of  rope  matting,  of  wire  cloth,  or  of  wire  matting.  Pickers  can  stand  on 
each  side  and  pidc  into  either  boxes  or  barrows,  or  into  a  central  trough  upon 
the  belt.    For  detailed  description  see  §  627. 

In  Mill  92,  a  chain  plate  conveyor,  25  feet  long  between  centers  of  drums. 
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and  36  inches  widey  was  fonnerly  used.  It  was  divided  longitudinally  into  three 
parts  by  two  iron  fins  on  each  plate.  The  center  part  was  10  inches  wide,  each 
side  part  12  inches  wide.  It  traveled  32  feet  per  minute.  The  ore  was  fed  to 
the  two  side  parts,  and  the  waste  picked  into  the  center  part  by  one  or  two 

men.  The  two  side  parts  de- 
livered to  a  double-jaw  breaker 
and  the  center  by  a  chute  to  the 
waste  dump.  This  plate  conveyor 
has  been  replaced  by  a  rubber  belt, 
from  which  waste  is  now  picked 
off. 

A  plate  conveyor  has  been  used 
for  coal,  of  such  form  that  the 
waste  can  be  picked  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  belt  and  put 
upon  the  lower  part.  Each  part 
delivers  its  product  automati- 
cally.* 

A  Revolving  Circular  Table 
has  an  annular  picking  surface, 
upon  which  the  ore  is  fed  from  a 
chute  and  from  which,  after  the 
circuit  is  completed,  all  that  has 
not  been  picked  off  is  automatic- 
ally removed  by  a  fixed  diagonal 
scraper.  Fig.  296  shows  a  table 
having  an  outer  diameter  of  11 
feet  6  inches,  with  the  picking 
surface,  d,  26  inches  wide.  It  is 
supported  on  nine  horizontal 
arms,  c,  radiating  from  a  central 
hub,  h,  which  is  keyed  to  the 
vertical  shaft,  a.  These  arms  are 
supported  mainly  by  the  rods  /. 
Around  the  inner  margin  is  a 
raised  border  e,  6.3  inches  high, 
which  prevents  ore  being  knocked 
off  the  inner  edge.  The  table  is 
driven  by  the  worm  gearing  a^,  a^; 
and  requires  only  about  0.1  horse 
power.''  ^^  ^3  The  ore  fed  at  h 
is  rinsed  with  water  from  the  pipe 
Je,  The  pickers  stand  round  the 
table  and  throw  either  waste  or 
rich  ore,  as  the  case  may  be,  into 
the  hopper  I;  and  what  remains 
on  the  table  is  delivered  into 
the  chute,  m,  by  a  scraper  not  shown  in  the  figure.  Another  method  is  for  each 
boy  to  pick  into  a  box  by  his  side.  Assays  of  the  products  obtained  by  the  last 
picker  will  show  whether  the  picking  is  carried  too  far  or  not  far  enough.  The 
surface  of  tho  tal)le  is  either  wood  or  plate  iron.  When  the  latter  is  used  it 
may  be  perforated  to  drain  off  the  rinsing  water,  or  the  table  may  slope  gently 
toward  the  edge  so  that  the  water  will  run  off  into  a  launder.  The  rinsing, 
however,  is  sometimes  done  before  the  ore  reaches  the  table. 
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In  the  Band  district,  South  Africa,  circular  tables  are  used  which  consist  of 
an  annular  picking  surface  25  to  30  feet  outside  diameter  and  without  any  cen- 
tral construction,  the  table  being  supported  on  rollers  beneath  as  shown  in  Fig. 
297.  It  is  driven  by  bevel  gearing  beneath.  Pickers  stand  inside  as  well  as 
outside  of  the  table.  This  construction  is  used  instead  of  that  shown  in  Fig. 
296  on  account  of  the  large  diameter.  Eollers  fastened  to  the  under  side  of 
the  table  and  running  on  a  fixed  rail  have  been  tried,  but  were  given  up  because 
pieces  of  rock  fell  on  the  rail  and  caused  trouble. 

An  intermittent  motion  has  been  applied  to  round  tables,  by  means  of  a  ratchet 
and  pawl,  because  a  uniform  speed  of  revolution  tends  to  make  the  pickers  dizzy.** 

The  Speed  of  the  moving  tables,  in  practice,  appears  to  vary  from  15  to  40 
feet  per  minute.  The  more  pickers,  or  the  less  material  to  be  picked  out^  the 
higher  may  the  speed  be. 

§  370.  SuMMAKY. — Of  the  plants  visited  by  the  author,  two  (13  and  14)  have 
stationary  picking  tables  in  the  rock  houses;  four  (4,  12,  19  and  27)  have  sta- 
tionary tables  in  the  mills;  seven  (30,  31,  44,  46,  47,  48  and  66)  have  picking 
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chutes;  seven  (5,  44,  48,  65,  73,  74  and  82)  pick  on  fixed  grizzlies;  one  (42) 
picks  on  a  vibrating  grizzly,  and  one  (92)  picks  on  a  rubber  conveying 
belt.  Of  the  22  instances  here  noted,  14  pick  on  chutes  or  grizzlies,  showing 
that  it  is  more  common  to  sacrifice  height  than  to  install  the  mure  complex 
conveying  belts.  In  many  of  these  instances  the  fall  was  necessary  for  other 
reasons,  and  these  simple  designs  are  found,  in  these  cases,  to  serve  as  well  as 
the  moving  tables.  The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  tables  is  that  they  furnish 
picking  facilities  without  loss  of  height. 

Comparisons. — Moving  tables  are  discharged  automatically,  while  stationary 
horizontal  tables  must  be  discharged  by  hand.  When  more  than  one  mineral  is 
to  be  picked  out,  moving  tables  have  the  advantage  that  each  picker  selects  only 
one  grade,  and  therefore  does  better  work ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  mana- 
gers prefer  to  have  a  single  picker  do  all  of  the  work  on  any  batch  of  ore,  because 
that  fixes  the  responsibility,  and  in  such  cases  fixed  tables  mu&t  be  used.  The 
fixed  tables  have  the  further  advantage  that  they  cost  much  less.  Of  the  mov- 
ing tables,  the  circular  form  shown  in  Fig.  296  is  much  simpler  and  cheaper 
to  construct  than  the  belts. 
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SL  Heh.  Mines  Quart.,  Vol.  XIV.,  (1892),  p.  219.    Same  as  Ann.  de$  Mines,  Series  Vni., 

VoL  XX..  (1891),  p.  7.    Sea  above. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

JIGS. 

§  371.  Principle,  Purpose  and  Definitions. — ^The  work  of  hydraulic  jigs 
depends,  as  a  rule,  upon  the  action  of  two  currents  of  water,  an  upward  and  a 
downward,  alternating  with  each  other  in  quick  succession,  upon  a  bed  of  sand 
supported  by  a  screen.  Sands  of  two  or  more  specific  gravities,  during  the  up- 
ward movement,  called  pulsion,  arrange  themselves  according  to  the  law  of 
hindered  settling  (see  §  466).  During  the  downward  movement,  called  suction, 
[mall  grains  wherever  they  are  free  to  do  so,  move  downward  through  the  inter- 
stices between  the  large  grains.  In  continuous  jigs  there  is  generally  also  a 
nirface  carrying  current  which  serves  to  transport  the  lighter  grains  forward 
until  they  are  discharged  over  the  tail ;  sometimes  this  is  done  by  a  mechanical 
device. 

The  machines  to  be  described  under  this  heading  are  of  two  classes :  jigs  with 
movable  sieves,  which  obtain  the  currents  by  pushing  the  sieve  up  and  down  in 
the  water,  either  by  hand  or  by  power;  and  jigs  with  fixed  sieves  in  which  the 
currents  of  water  are  produced  either  by  a  plunger  or  by  a  stream  of  hydraulic 
water  brought  from  a  hydrant  into  the  hutch,  that  is,  the  space  beneath  the 
sieve,  or  by  both.  The  fixed  sieve  jigs  are  by  far  the  more  common.  This 
hydraulic  water  acts  to  modify  both  pulsion  and  suction.  Its  increase  adds  to 
the  former  and  diminishes  the  latter.  It  may  be  increased  to  an  amount  that 
will  stop  suction  altogether;  this,  however,  is  more  a  theoretical  idea  than  a 
practical  method,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  water  required  to  accomplish 
the  result.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  hydraulic  water  is  reduced  to  zero,  then 
suction  is  increased  to  the  maximum  and  suction  equals  pulsion. 

The  jigs  have  proved  the  most  valuable  concentrators  yet  devised  for  all  the 
coarse  products  and  they  succeed  also  upon  comparatively  fine  products,  but 
have  never  been  used  to  advantage  for  slimes.  For  this  reason  there  is  only  one 
instance  where  they  are  used  in  gold  stamp  mills — ^in  Mill  66,  where  they  are 
reported  to  be  run  successfully.  They  can  be  used  in  the  separation  of  two, 
three  or  four  minerals,  for  example,  quartz,  blende,  pyrite  and  galena.  The 
coarse  jigs  can  be  used  to  save  clean  lump  ore  and  to  send  the  lumps  of  included 
grains  to  the  crushers  to  be  recrushed.  The  fine  jigs  can  be  used  to  yield  pure 
heads,  middlings  for  recrushing.  and  washing,  and  tailings  clean  enough  to 
throw  away.  The  feed  to  jigs  may  be  sized  products,  sorted  products,  or  natural 
products.  Jigs  are,  as  a  rule,  final  washers,  that  is  to  say,  among  the  products 
which  they  turn  out  are  one  or  two  finished  products — ^heads,  or  tailings,  or  both. 
Besides,  they  generally  yield  one  unfinished  product  which  may  be  either  the 
heads,  the  middlings  or  the  tailings,  according  to  the  method  of  running. 

The  products  of  a  jig  are  designated  as  follows:  (1)   Tailings,  which  form 
the  top  layer  and  are  either  skimmed  oflf  the  top  intermittently  by  hand,  or  are* 
carried  over  the  tail  continuously  by  the  carrying  current     (2)   Coarse  con- 
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centrales,  which  form  the  heavy  or  lower  layer  upon  the  sieve,  and  are  composed 
of  grains  too  coarse  to  go  through.  These  may  be  removed  intermittently  by 
skimming,  or  continuously  by  devices  called  discharges.  (3)  Ilulck  product, 
the  "Hutch"  or  fine  concentrates,  is  the  part  which  goes  through  the  sieve.  It 
is  discharged  intermittently  by  shoveling  or  by  a  gate,  or  continuously  by  a  run- 
ning spigot  or  by  an  elevator.  A  jig  may  be  run  to  make  any  two  or  all  three 
of  the  preceding  products.  Before  taking  up  the  details  of  jigs,  the  following 
definitions  will  be  given  of  three  terms  as  they  will  be  used  by  the  author:  The 
bottom  bed  is  the  lower  layer  on  the  sieve,  consisting  of  heavy  mineral.  The 
top  layer  is  the  upper  layer,  consisting  mainly  of  gangue  from  which  the  heavy 
mineral  is  in  the  process  of  being  separated.  The  whole  bed  is  the  phrase  used 
when  the  above  two  are  spoken  of  collectively. 
Movable  Sieve  Jigs  are  divided  into: 

Movable  sieve  hand  jigs. 

Continuous  movable  sieve  power  jigs. 

Intermittent  movable  sieve  power  jigs. 

Movable  Sieve  Hand  Jigs. 

§  372.  This  form  of  jig  is  used  where  concentration  is  being  proved,  or 
where  the  plant  is  small,  or  where,  as  in  Missouri,  the  mines  are  pockety,  and  a 
large,  elaborate  mill  will  not  pay.  For  these  reasons,  the  hand  jig  will  be  con- 
sidered in  considerable  detail. 

The  jig  (see  Figs.  298a  to  300c)  consists  of  a  jig  bo]^  G  with  a  screen  bottom 


fig.  298a. — side  view  of  hand  jig  at  mill  13.        FIG.  298c. — WD  view. 


FIG.  298J. — plan. 


A.  Jigging  Tank.  O.  Jigging  Box. 

B.  Boreen.  H.  Lattice. 

C.  Conjieptiiig  Bolts  I.  Counterweight  Box. 

D.  Main  Lever.  J.  Slip  Joint. 

R  Secondary  Lever.  K.  Adjusting  Arcs. 

F.  Supporting  Posts.  O.  Auxiliary  Connecting  Rod. 


B,  two  connecting  rods  C,  a  jigging  lever  D,  and  often  a  secondary  lever  E,  two 
supporting  posts  F,  and  a  jigging  tank  A  filled  with  water.  The  jigging  tank 
is  made  of  wood.     In  Mill  2  it  is  nho  lined  with  plate-iron  ^  inch  thick.     The 
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jig  box  is  a  horizontal,  rectangular  frame  of  boards  on  edge.  The  screen  is 
placed  from  2  to  3  inches  above  the  bottom  to  destroy  the  evil  effect  of  side  cur- 
rents upon  the  whole  bed.  This  space  is  also  used  for  lattice  supports  for  the 
screen  if  it  is  needed  (see  Fig.  298c.)  When  a  grating  is  used  as  a  sieve,  how- 
ever, no  lattice  is  required  (see  Fig.  300d.) 

The  connecting  rods  C  are  arranged  with  adjusting  arcs  K  to  level  the  screen 
side  wise  (see  Fig.  299a.)  The  endwise  leveling  is  done  upon  the  posts.  If 
out  of  level,  the  whole  bed  will  work  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Thetjigging  lever 
is  made  in  two  ways.  Either  the  pivot  is  between  the  point  of  application  and 
delivery  of  power,  or  by  using  two  levers  the  pivot  is  virtually  at  the  end  of  the 
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FIG.  299a. — ^ELEVATION  OP  HAND  JIG  AT  MILL  1. 


FIG.  2996. — ^PLAN. 


lever.  The  first  scheme  (Fig.  300a)  requires  an  upward  push,  the  second  (Figs. 
298a  and  299a)  a  downward  push  on  the  lever  to  give  the  downward  strong 
impulse  to  the  jig  box,  which  is  necessary  for  effective  jigging.  The  second 
form  appears  to  be  easier  to  work  than  the  first.  The  long  leverage  shown  in 
Pig.  299a  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  this  jig  is  used  in  a  mill  11,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  jigging  lever  is  best  at  the  height  of  the  hips,  although 
sometimes  used  up  over  the  head  of  the  operator,  and  his  labor  is  easier  and 
more  effective  if  he  stands  on  a  spring  board. 

To  make  the  downward  movement  of  the  screen  more  sudden  and  therefore 
remove  momentarily  the  screen  support  from  under  the  ore  bed  more  effectively. 
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a  slip  joint  J  is  used,  causing  a  do\^Tiward  blow  to  be  imparted  to  the  screen.  In 
Figs.  298a  and  300a  this  is  a  slot  in  the  top  of  the  connecting  rods.  In  Fig. 
299a  a  connecting  rod  0  slides  through  the  secondary  lever  E, 

A  counter  weight  may  be  required,  as  in  Fig.  298a,  to  balance  the  jigging 
levers ;  this  is  not  needed  in  Fig.  300a  because  of  the  weight  of  the  loaded  jig, 
and  in  Fig.  299a  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  secondary  lever. 

Rittinger  speaks  of  hand  jigs  supported  on  spring  timbers,  with  the  jigging 
lever  omitted,  the  jigging  being  done  by  hand  directly  over  the  jig.  This  can  be 
done  only  in  a  small  sized  jig  box. 

§  373.  The  method  of  working  is  to  charge  up  the  jig  box  with  ore  of  proper 
size  and  depth.  The  coarser  the  ore,  the  deeper  the  whole  bed  may  be,  and  the 
deeper  the  whole  bed,  the  greater  the  output,  but  when  too  deep  the  separation 
by  gravity  is  hindered.     It  is  jigged  with  the  proper  amount  of  stroke  and  num- 
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FIG.  300a. — SIDE  ELEVATION  OF  HAND  JIG  AT 
HILL  2. 


PIG.  300(?.— END  ELEVATION. 


H' 


FIG.  300&.^PLAN. 


FIG.  300(f.^NB  SECTION 
OF  SCREEN. 


ber  of  strokes  per  minute  (the  coarser  the  ore,  the  longer  the  stroke  and  the 
less  the  number  per  minute),  giving  a  sharp  downward  motion  to  the  screen 
to  release  the  whole  bed  from  it  and  so  allow  the  ore  particles  to  settle  through 
the  water  under  hindered  settling  conditions.  The  motion  should  be  stronger 
with  coarse  than  fine  ore.  The  return  movement  brings  the  water  back  through 
the  screen  and  uses  suction  to  draw  down  the  fine  concentrates.  Experience 
only  will  give  exact  data  on  the  speed,  the  amount  of  throw  and  the  number 
of  strokes  required  for  different  ores,  but  a  general  idea  of  the  adjustments  used 
may  be  gained  from  Table  268. 

When  the  jigging  is  finished,  the  lever  is  raised  or  lowered,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  fastened  to  its  hitching  post  L  (see  Figs.  300a-300c).  The  screen 
is  thereby  lifted  out  of  water.     The  top  layer  is  skimmed  off  with  a  short 
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handled  hoe  and  thrown  upon  its  heap.  More  ore  is  charged  and  the  operation 
repeated  until  the  concentrates  have  accumulated;  then,  after  the  top  layer  is 
removed,  the  middle  portion  is  skimmed  off,  generally  to  be  returned;  the  bot- 
tom layer,  which  has  accumulated  up  to  2  or  4  inches  deep,  is  skimmed  off  as 
concentrates.  The  hutch  product  which  accumulates  vertically  beneath  the 
screen,  is  shoveled  out  when  sufficient  material  has  accumulated,  and  the  fine 
sludge  which  settles  in  the  rear  part  of  the  jig  tank,  is  taken  out  separately. 
Some  of  the  tanks  are  made  large  on  purpose  to  secure  this  fine  product  and  in 
this  case  a  partition  coming  up  two-thirds  of  the  way,  will  keep  the  coarse  hutch 
out  of  the  fine  sludge.  The  coarse  concentrates  and  hutch  products  are  gen- 
erally treated  again  on  a  finishing  jig  with  finer  screen  and  make  concentrates 
and  hutch  ready  to  ship.  The  sludge  may  be  rich  enough  to  ship,  or  it  may 
need  buddle  treatment  to  bring  it  up  to  the  required  standard.  Where  two 
minerals  which  belong  to  different  markets,  for  example,  galena  and  blende, 
are  concentrated,  they  may  be  separated  on  a  finishing  jig. 

Where  recrushing  of  middlings  is  not  to  be  resorted  to,  the  jig,  after  several 
times  having  had  tailings  skimmed  off  from  it  and  new  ore  charged,  will  be 
skimmed,  yielding  tailings  or  top  layer,  middlings  to  be  returned,  and  coarse 
concentrates  or  bottom  layer.  The  object  of  taking  these  middlings  is  in  order 
that  the  concentrates  may  be  freer  from  quartz  and  the  tailings  freer  from 
ore.  It  also  furnishes  a  layer  on  the  sieve  which  prevents  gangue  from  rattling 
down  into  the  hutch  while  the  next  charge  is  being  put  on.  After  these  mid- 
dlings have  been  returned  a  few  times,  making  an  accumulation  of  them,  the 
attendant  will  insensibly  take  off  his  tailings  a  little  richer  and  his  coarse  con- 
centrates a  little  poorer.  This  is  his  only  way  of  disposing  of  the  included 
grains  for  which  his  plant  has  no  special  provision. 

A  hydrant  with  water  almost  shut  off,  an  overflow  pipe  and  a  little  settling 
tank,  may  be  provided  for  keeping  the  water  at  a  constant  level  in  the  jig  tank, 
or  water  may  be  added  by  a  bucket  from  time  to  time.  One  or  more  holes  are 
placed  in  the  side  of  the  jig  tank,  near  the  bottom,  one  below  the  other,  for 
drawing  off  the  water  when  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  sludge. 

§  374.  Table  268  gives  the  practice  in  the  mills.  They  all  yield  products 
as  follows:  (1)  Top  layer,  which  is  waste  except  in  Mill  3,  No.  3  jig,  and  Mill 
2  when  re-treating  hutch^  in  both  of  which  the  top  layer  is  clean  blende.     (2) 

TABLE  268. — ^HAND  JIGS. 
Abbreviatlon8.~Ft8sfeet;  In.=siDohe8;  No.ssnumber;  8cr.=i 


A 

Jig  Box. 

Jig  Tank. 
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Length  of 

i 
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Width. 

Depth. 
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Depth. 
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Sieve  Hole. 

Long 
Lever 
Arm. 
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Feed. 
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4^ 
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4^ 
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Ft.  In. 
4-8 
(M) 

6-0 

Ft.  In. 
8-8 
8-10 

4^ 

4^ 
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(e) 
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Mm. 
9.5 
9.6 

16.9 

9.6 

(i)6.86 

Ft.  In. 
18-0 '^ 

Ft.  In. 

Undersiae  of  acr. 

From  rolls,  19.1 
mm.  to  0.  (A) 

From  No.  1  ;  Ig, 
19.1  mm.  too. 

18.7  mm.  to  0.  (0 

8 

8 
18 

11-0 

8^ 

(a)  The  sieve  is  8  Inches  above  the  bottom,  (d)  A  S-mesh  wire  screen,  (c)  This  is  the  virtual  lens 
(eO  The  sieve  is  8  Inches  above  the  bottom,  (e)  Cast-iron  grating.  (/)  The  grate  bars  are  td 
deep,  9i  inch  wide,  and  have  the  apex  downward,    {ff)  In  ^if^ng  this  a  bottom  bed  is  used  6 1 


14  inch  deep,  94  inch  wide,  and  have  the  apex  downward,    (a)  In  jiggini 
deep  for  gifiena  and  8  inches  for  blende,    (h)  The  jig  treats  this  stuff  at 
'    r  a  stroke  of  the  jig  sieve  of  about  1  inch.    (I)  About. 
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the  rate  of  44.4  tons  per  84  hours. 


The  second  layer  which  is  returned  to  the  same  jig  except  in  Mill  2  on  zinc  ore 
where  it  is  blende.  (3)  The  bottom  layer  or  coarse  concentrates,  which  are 
all  finished  except  in  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  jigs  of  Mill  3  where  they  are  sent  to 
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the  following  jig.  (4)  Hutch  products,  which  in  Mill  1  are  re-treated  on  the 
same  jig,  using  an  S-mcBh  sieve  laid  on  top  of  the  coarse  sieve,  and  yield  top 
layer  which  is  waste,  middle  layer  which  is  returned,  bottom  layer  and  hutch 
which  are  both  shipped.  In  Mill  2,  when  treating  galena  ore,  the  hutch  is  a 
finished  product,  but  on  blende  ore  the  hutch  is  xe- jigged  with  a  galena  bot- 
tom bed  and  then  yields  only  galena  in  the  hutch,  the  blende  remaining  up 
in  the  coarse  concentrates.  For  jigging  coarse  galena  ore  60  throws  per  min- 
ute, for  blende  ore  100  per  minute  and  for  the  blende  hutch  120  per  minute  are 
used.  In  Mill  3,  the  hutches  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  jigs  each  go  to  the  next  follow- 
ing jig;  that  of  No.  3  jig  is  finished  galena.  The  number  of  throws  is  120 
per  minute  and  the  time  of  jigging  is  four  minutes. 

In  Mill  13  the  jigs  here  described  were  formerly  used,  but  have  since  given 
way  to  power  jigs. 

The  labor  I'equired  in  all  the  mills  is  one  man  to  a  jig,  which  is  high  com- 
pared with  machine  jigs.  The  capacity  given  by  Rittinger  for  his  hand  jig 
is  3  to  4  cubic  feet  of  ore  per  hour  for  each  square  foot  of  sieve  surface.  Hand 
jigs  cost  about  $20  eachi  and  require  little  repairs.  They  can  be  put  together 
anywhere  with  a  saw,  axe,  chisel,  auger  and  a  few  simple  iron  pieces. 

In  practice,  the  walls  of  the  jig  box  may  or  may  not  project  above  the  water 
during  all  parts  of  the  stroke.  When  it  projects  above,  then  suction  is  equal 
to  pulsion,  that  is  to  say,  just  as  much  water  will  go  down  through  the  jig 
bed  per  stroke  as  rises  up  through  it.  When,  however,  the  box  is  immersed, 
according  to  the  amount  of  immersion,  suction  will  be  more  or  less  diminished, 
leaving  pulsion  as  much  as  before  and  giving  a  much  softer  and  more  open 
whole  bed  and  one  which  would  complete  the  separation  into  layers  in  much 
shorter  time.  This  is  true  because  of  the  lift  pump  action  of  a  jig,  referred 
to  by  Hoppe*",  which  allows  the  water  to  rise  more  easily  than  to  go  down 
through  a  jig  bed;  here  the  water  so  pumped  up  fiows  over  the  sides  when  th^ 
jig  is  immersed.  The  latter  method  would  be  preferable  for  closely  sized  ma- 
terial, the  former,  probably,  for  mixed  sizes. 

The  hand  jig  is  a  valuable  means  of  testing  the  best  conditions  for  treating 
any  ore  by  jigging  as  it  can  be  varied  so  easily  and  the  results  obtained  so 
directly. 

For  small  hand  jigs  with  either  movable  or  fixed  sieves,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  subject  of  testing  in  Chapter  XXI. 

Continuous  Movable  Sieve  Power  Jigs. 

§375.  All  of  these  jigs  have  in  common  a  jigging  tank,  a  jigging  screen 
BBd  frame,  and  in  most  cases  some  special  connecting  joint  between  the  tank 
and  frame;  some  mechanism  for  giving  the  sieve  its  vertical  oscillations;  a 
feeder  for  bringing  ore  at  a  constant  speed;  and  hydraulic  water  supplied  to 
the  hutch.  They  also  have  devices  for  removing  the  tailings,  the  coarse  concen- 
trates and  the  hutch  product,  and  for  elevating  the  tailings  water,  in  general 
returning  it  into  the  hutch  of  the  machine.  These  devices  enable  them  to  have 
a  high  capacity  and  a  low  consumption  of  water.  As  generally  run  they  have 
strong  suction  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  water  that  passes  up  through 
the  bed  has  to  pass  down  again. 

§  376.  Movable  Sieve  Jio  at  Przibram." — A  movable  sieve  jig  used  at  Przi- 
bram  (see  Figs.  301a  and  3016)  has  a  screen  frame  of  sheet  iron  sides  and  ends,  6 
feet  long,  1  foot  6  inches  wide,  8  inches  deep,  with  a  horizontal  screen  and  a  cross 

f)artition  -4  4.13  inches  high,  dividing  it  in  halves.    The  screen  frame  is  oscil- 
ated  up  and  down  by  two  eccentrics,  connecting  rods  B  and  cross  bars  attached 
to  it.    The  eccentrics  are  capable  of  giving  2.07  inches  throw  and  less,  and 
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make  140  throws  per  minute.  The  feeder  is  a  hopper  and  trough,  jerked  by 
cam  H  and  spring.  The  tank  has  under  the  two  halves  of  the  screen  two  hop- 
pers with  front  side  vertical  and  with  continuously  discharging  spigots  F  for 
removing  the  hutch  products.  Around  the  frame,  upon  the  tank  a  wooden 
strip  and  a  small  angle  iron  make  an  approximately  tight  joint  to  prevent  splash- 
ing. The  tail  0  is  of  sheet  iron,  curved  to  allow  the  waste  to  pass  over  into  the 
well  of  a  screw  elevator,  which  removes  the  sand  with  but  little  water.  The 
water  is  elevated  about  4  inches  by  a  revolving  propeller  and  is  sent,  probably, 
back  into  the  two  hutches.  The  coarse  concentrates  are  discharged  through  a 
short,  vertical  tube  C  attached  to  the  screen,  which  slides  in  a  fixed  tute  D 
below  for  conducting  away  the  concentrates.  A  poppet  valve  over  the  mouth 
of  this  tube  is  opened  from  time  to  time  to  let  the  concentrates  pass  out  A 
sheet  iron  cylinder  6  inches  in  diameter  and  covered  by  a  1-mm.  screen  is  placed 
over  this  poppet  valve  to  prevent  the  quartz  from  coming  down  with  the  coarse 
concentrates.  This  cylinder  is  made  adjustable  up  and  down.  This  jig  is  de- 
signed for  treating  sized  products  from  4  mm.  to  20  mm.  in  diameter.    At 
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FIG.  301a. — ^LONGITUDINAL  SECTION 

OF      MOVABLE      SIEVE      JIG      AT 

PRZIBRAM. 


Przibram  it  is  used  on  6-mm.  product,  with  a  stroke  of  1.24  inches.  It  requires 
2.9  horse  power.    The  tailings  discharge  continuously,  the  heads  periodically. 

§  377.  The  Bradford  Eccentric  Jig. — This  is  a  movable  sieve  power  jig, 
and  Figs.  302a-302d  illustrate  the  pattern  used  for  many  years  in  concentrat- 
ing hematite  at  Iron  Mountain,  Missouri.  The  jigging  box  d  is  of  cast  iron, 
3  feet  1  inch  long,  1  foot  7|  inches  wide  and  1  foot  7  inches  deep.  The  screen 
]fc  is  6  inches  below  the  top  at  the  feed  side  and  ends  and  2^  inches  below  the 
top  at  the  tail  side;  an  adjustable  slide  j,  held  in  place  by  bolts,  enables  the 
last  to  be  increased  as  desired,  up  to  5  inches.  The  screen  is  supported  by  a 
lattice  of  three  lengthwise  bars  I  resting  edgewise  upon  six  crosswise  bars  m 
all  of  which  are  f  inch  thick.  If  inches  high  and  are  cast  in  one  piece  in  a 
frame  which  is  bolted  inside  the  jig  box. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  jigging  box  are  extension  fins  p  on  the  sides  2  feet  11 
inches  long,  7}  inches  wide,  ^  inch  thick,  and  on  the  ends  1  foot  5J  inches 
long  and  of  the  same  width  and  thickness  as  those  on  the  sides.  The  jigging 
box,  at  its  lower  end,  extends  into  a  fixed  frame  r  of  J-inch  thick  cast  iron,  3 
feet  3  inches  long,  1  foot  9J  inches  wide  and  15  inches  high,  which,  as  the 
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jig  box  rises  and  falls,  confines  the  currents  and  guides  the  concentrates  and 
tailings  each  to  its  proper  destination.  This  fixed  frame  is  bolted  to  the  walls 
of  the  jig  tank.  The  power  is  applied  by  a  shaft  t  with  fly-wheel  u  and  speed 
cone  pulley  v,  imparting  motion  to  the  jigging  box  by  two  eccentrics  /  and  con- 
necting rods  e.    The  boxes  for  this  shaft  are  upon  cast-iron  standards  a  bolted 
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FIG.  302c. — END  VIEW  OF 
TANK. 
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FIG.  302d. — SIDE  SECTION  OF 
TANK. 


lo  the  jig  tank.  The  jigging  box  at  c  runs  in  its  vertical  path  between  adjusta- 
ble guides  upon  the  standards.  The  weight  of  the  jigging  box  and  charge  is 
taken  up  by  two  helical  springs  w,  one  at  each  end,  to  even  the  work  of  the 
eccentrics.  On  the  tail  side  is  a  discharge  spout  x  for  discharging  the  tailings 
outside  of  the  fixed  frame. 
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The  jig  tank  «  is  9  feet  long  and  7  feet  deep  and  is  mounted  for  two  jigging 
boxes.  It  is  built  of  wood  with,  two  compartments  4  feet  6  inches  and  %  feet 
10  inches  wide  respectively,  the  former  A  for  the  heads,  which  pass  through  the 
screen,  and  the  latter  B  for  the  tailings,  which  overflow  at  the  tailings  side  and 
pass  down  through  the  spout  supplied  for  that  purpose.  The  tailings  side  of 
the  fixed  frame  r  forms  an  upward  extension  to  the  partition  y,  dividing  the 
two  compartments.  The  bottoms  of  the  two  compartments  are  hopper-shaped 
and  form  the  boots  of  the  elevators  which  remove  the  two  products,  the  heads 
being  delivered  to  a  bin  and  the  tailings  to  a  car. 

The  feed  to  the  jig  was  a  sized  product  and  its  amount  was  regulated  by  a 
corrugated  cylindrical  feeder  run  by  worm  gear.  The  jigging  is  done  upon  a 
bottom  bed  of  coarse  ore,  and  the  concentrates  pass  down  through  the  screen, 
while  the  tailings  go  over  the  tail  side.  The  jigging  tanks  are  automatically 
kept  full  of  water. 

In  Mill  4  a  Bradford  jig  is  used  which  has  but  one  sieve  ifc  in  a  tank  (see 
Figs.  303a-303d),  for  separating  limonite  from  quartz.    The  general  construc- 
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tion  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  the  Iron  Mountain  jig,  with  the  exception  that 
automatic  rakes  are  used  for  removing  the  ore  and  the  waste  up  inclined 
troughs  a.  For  this  purpose  the  bottom  of  the  jigging  tank  slopes  in  two  direc- 
tions from  a  dividing  partition  h.  The  concentrates,  passing  through  the  si^ve, 
roll  down  into  one  trough  d  while  the  tailings  going  over  the  edge  of  the  jig 
box  go  into  another  c.  Two  rakes  e  operate,  one  in  the  concentrates  trough, 
the  other  in  the  tailings  trough.  Each  rake  handle  /  is  attached  to  a  crank- 
pin  g  having  a  radius  of  3  feet,  and  as  the  crank-pin  is  returning  on  the  under 
part  of  its  path,  the  rake  handle  lies  upon  a  guide  pulley  h  alid  holds  up  the 
rake.  When  the  crank-pin  has  returned  and  starts  away  again,  it  rises  to  the 
upper  part  of  its  path  and  the  rake  descends  to  withdraw  the  product  in  the 
trough. 

No.  1  jig  of  Mill  4  is  fed  with  stuff  which  passes  through  a  1-inch  (25.4 
mm.)  screen  and  rests  on  a  ^-inch  (12.7  mm.)  screen;  No.  2  jig,  through  a 
1-inch  on  a    i^-inch  (1.66  mm.)  screen.     No.  1  has  a  throw  of  ^  inch  and 
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makes  188  throws  per  minute.    Both  use  bottom  beds  of  lump  ore  on  the  sieves, 
and  yield  heads  to  picking  table  and  tailings  to  waste. 

§  378.  The  Conkling  Jiq.^"— (See  Fig.  304.)— This  is  a  circular,  movable 
sieve  jig  which  is  fed  near  the  circumference  and  discharged  at  the  center.  The 
screen  is  3  feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  has  a  -^-inch  (7.9  mm.)  hole,  and  re- 
volves 7  times  per  minute,  to  give  an  even  distribution  of  the  feed.  It  is  fed 
with  dry  ore,  J  inch  (6*.35  mm.)  to  0  in  size  and  uses  a  bottom  bed  consisting 
of  ore  of  the  size  of  hickory  nuts.  It  has  260  pulsations  per  minute  of  f  inch 
given  to  it  and  yields  tailings  and  hutch  products  only,  botii  of  which  are  taken 
out  by  elevators.  The  downward  movement  of  the  sieve  is  rapid;  the  upward 
is  slow.  The  capacity  on  magnetite  at  Lyon  Mountain,  New  York,  was  5  tons 
per  hour  and  it  used  135  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  or  1,620  gallons  per  ton 


PIG.  304. — SECTION  OP  CONKLING  MOVABLE  SIEVE  JIG. 


1.  Bevel- wheel. 

2.  Pinion. 

8.  Upright  shaft. 

4.  Shoe. 

5.  Link. 

6.  Upper  collar 

7.  Trunnion-piece. 

8.  Lower  collar. 

9.  Outside  nut 

10.  Flange. 

11.  Inside  nut. 

12.  Standard. 
14.  Hoop. 


16.  Screen-plates. 

18.  Spider. 

19.  Key. 

20.  Cone. 

21.  Water-sleeve. 

22.  Water-box. 

28.  Lower  elevator-boz. 
24.  Lower  elevator-shaft. 
26.  Band-arma 

26.  Cam-wheel. 

27.  86-inch  pulley. 

28.  Pinion-shaft. 
80.  Lever-beam. 

45.  Splash-rim. 


81.  Yokes. 

82.  Lever-shaft. 
88.  Driving-shaft 

84.  Top  elevator-shaft 

85.  24-mch  pulley. 

86.  Flange-pulleya 

88.  Spring-pole. 

89.  Strap. 

40.  Bumper. 

41.  8-inoh  water-i^pe. 

42.  Regulating-valve. 

48.  Outlet-pipe  to  tail-race. 
44.  Tub. 


of  ore  treated.  One  man  or  boy  tended  two  jigs.  The  feed  contained  43.6% 
iron;  the  concentrates  66.9%  iron,  and  the  tailings  22.9%  iron. 

§  379.  The  Sohranz  Jio. — This  is  a  rectangular  jig  with  a  screen  frame  9 
feet  6  inches  long,  3  feet  3  inches  wide,  divided  into  seven  panels.  It  has  a 
water-tight  bellows  joint  of  leather  or  rubber  connecting  it  with  a  V  tank  below, 
which  is  divided  into  as  many  hutches  as  desired,  each  with  a  separate  spigot. 
It  receives  motion  from  vertical  rods  which  are  driven  from  rocking  eccentrics. 
It  is  used  for  jigging  slimes  and  has  a  bottom  bed  which  decreases  in  thickness 
toward  the  tail.  "One  machine  treats  450  kilos  of  the  finest  crude  ore  per  hour, 
using  65  liters  water  per  minute,  requiring  less  water  (i),  but  more  power  than 
a  16-foot  slime  table,  and  making  cleaner  tailings.'*" 

§  380.  BiLHABZ  Oblong,  Movable  Sieve  Poweb  Jio,  used  in  Freiberg,  has 
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an  iron  screen  frame  30  inchee  long^  13  inches  wide  at  the  head^  10  inches  wide 
at  the  tail  and  1^  inches  height  of  tail.  It  is  made  narrower  at  the  tail  to 
hasten  the  work,  as  most  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  first  third  of  the  length.  It 
is  oscillated  by  a  single  eccentric  with  T  rod,  driving  two  forks  running  in 
guides.  The  four  feet  of  these  two  forks  are  bolted  to  the  screen  frame.  All 
round  the  screen  frame  is  a  leather  packing  to  prevent  the  water  from  rising 
between  it  and  the  tank.  The  tank  is  hopper-shaped  with  a  cross  partition  for 
making  two  hutch  products.  Two  or  more  of  these  jigs  are  usually  run  in 
series.  The  tail  of  the  jig  frame  has  a  spout  extending  over  the  edge  of  the 
tank  and  conveying  the  sand  and  water  to  the  next  jig.  This  is  possible,  owing 
to  the  lift  pump  action  of  the  jig,  which  elevates  the  water  above  the  jigging 
sand  to  a  higher  level  than  that  in  the  tank.  There  may  be  an  under  launder 
conveying  the  tank  overflow,  should  there  be  any,  to  the  next  jig.  The  concen- 
trates are  wholly  made  in  the  hutch,  and  screens  and  bottom  beds  are  used  to 
suit  these  conditions.  The  spigots  have  goose-necks  or  rising  discharges.  It 
has  220  pulsations  per  minute  of  5  mm.  each,  and  is  designed  for  treating  sand. 
Three  spitzlutten,  two  jigs  and  two  Bilharz  tables,  treat  3  tons  in  10  hours; 
the  jigs  treat  1  ton  each;  the  tables  J  ton  each. 

The  Bilhabz  Circular  Sieve  Power  Jig. — This  machine  has  an  annular 
moving  jig  frame  divided  into  six  sectors,  2.2  m.  outer  diameter  and  0.674  m. 
inner  diameter.  It  receives  pulsations  from  a  central  eccentric  rod  through 
levers.  The  feed  is  distributed  at  the  outer  rim;  the  tailings  are  discharged 
inward  in  a  central  pipe;  and  the  hutches,  which  are  separate  for  each  com- 
partment, are  discharged  through  rising  goose-necks  around  the  circle.  With 
200  to  220  pulsations  per  minute  of  6  to  6  mm.,  it  treats  in  one  hour  30  cubic 
meters  of  pulp,  containing  1,200  kilos  of  dry,  solid  material. 

§  381.  The  Bobinson  Jio  is  a  movable  sieve  jig  in  which  the  head  end  pul- 
sates the  most  and  the  tail  end  the  least.  This  movement  is  obtained  by  pivot- 
ing the  tail  end  to  the  tank  and  oscillating  the  head  end  by  means  of  a  crank. 
The  tank  is  12  feet  long,  6  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep.  The  sieve  is  10  feet  long 
with  grate  bars  extending  the  whole  length.  Above  the  sieve  are  cross  dams  4 
inches  high  to  keep  the  bottom  bed  in  place.  It  jigs  through  the  sieve  into  the 
hutch  and  also  has  side  discharges  to  prevent  the  bottom  bed  from  getting  too 
deep,  which  discharge  coarse  concentrates  into  the  hutch.  It  has  80  pulsations 
per  minute  and  requires  500  pounds  of  material  for  the  bottom  bed.  The  water 
reaches  1  foot  above  the  sieve.  In  Southern  Missouri,  where  both  are  used,  it 
saves  10%  more  than  a  hand  jig  on  unsized  zinc-lead  ores.  The  tailings  pass 
over  the  tail  board  and  are  removed  by  an  elevator. 

§382.  The  Hancock  Vanning  Jig,"**  used  at  Broken  Hill,  New  South 
Wales,  and  in  other  parts  of  Australia,  has  a  jig  box  8  (see  Figs.  305a-305e) 
about  2.5X20  feet  inside  dimensions,  with  tail  board  about  4  inches  high. 
This  jig  box  is  suspended  in  the  jigging  tank  by  four  T-bolts  and  two  cross 
bars  J.  The  cross  bars  extend  horizontally  beyond  the  sides  of  the  jigging 
tank  and  are  supported  upon  four  vertical  connecting  rods  D.  These  receive, 
at  their  lower  ends,  an  up  and  down  motion  from  four  short  levers  C  which  are 
moved  by  the  cam  wheel  A  through  the  long  weighted  levers  B.  A  hand  wheel 
H  raises  or  lowers  the  stop  F  and  controls  the  amount  of  the  motion.  There 
are  also  two  links  K,  one  on  each  end  of  the  head  cross  bar  which  connect  the 
latter  to  the  sides  of  the  jig  tank  and  thereby  maintain  the  stability  of  the  jig 
box.  The  points  of  connection  of  the  links  to  the  jig  tank  are  made  adjustable 
by  means  of  a  slot  This  serves  to  vary  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  sieve 
to  any  desired  degree  from  about  25**  to  about  70**  with  the  horizontal.  The 
position  commonly  used  causes  the  jig  box  to  move  on  a  slope  of  about  45**  and 
thereby  gives  a  vanning  motion  to  the  sieve  and  compels  the  material  under- 
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going  concentration  to  travel  toward  the  tail  end  of  the  sieve.  Water  is  sup- 
plied in  the  hutch  as  shown  and  the  concentrates  pass  through  the  sieve  and 
fall  into  compartments  in  the  hutch  from  which  they  are  drawn  oflE  as  desired, 
while  the  tailings  pass  over  the  end  of  the  sieve  into  a  special  compartment. 

At  the  Moonta  mines  where  most  of  tbe  rock  is  crushed  through  a  sieve  with 
twenty  holes  to  the  square  inch,  one  of  these  jigs  treats  as  much  as  175  tons  per 
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FIG.  305a. — ^PLAN  OP  THE  HANCOCK  JIG. 


PIG.  305c. — 
END  ELEVA- 
TION 00. 


PIG.  3056. — SIDE  ELEVATION  EE. 


PIG.     305«. — 

SECTIONAL 
RND  ELEVA- 
TION FF. 


FIG.  305d. — SECTIONAL  SIDE  ELEVATION  EE. 


day  (probablv  24  hours),  and  requires  about  two  horse  power.  The  feed  con- 
tains 2  to  ^yo  copper  and  the  concentrates  19  to  20%  copper.  In  other  places, 
the  capacity  varies  from  140  to  240  tons  in  24  hours. 

Hooper's  Vanning  Jig,  used  in  this  country  to  treat  garnet,  is  a  movable 
sieve  jig  which  has  the  tail  end  of  its  jig  box  suspended  from  a  pivot  by  a  ver- 
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tical  rod  with  rigid  connection  to  the  box  and  of  adjustable  length.  The  head 
end  is  given  an  approximately  up  and  down  motion  by  a  vertical  connecting 
rod  leading  to  an  eccentric  while  the  tail  end  has  a  motion  very  nearly  horizontal. 
In  one  case  the  lengths  of  the  suspending  rods  at  the  tail  end  and  of  the  connect- 
ing rods  at  the  head  end  are  7  inches  and  69§  inches  respectively.  The  jig  box 
is  24  inches  wide  and  50.5  inches  long.  The  sieve  does  not  extend  all  the  way 
to  the  tail  end,  however,  but  is  replaced  by  a  solid  bottom  for  the  last  14.5  inches. 
The  sieve  has  a  slope  up  toward  the  head  end  which  is  adjustable  but  averages 
about  2.5*".  The  depth  of  material  on  the  sieve  varies  from  1.5  to  3  inches. 
The  throw  of  the  eccentric  varies  from  f  inch  to  1  inch.  The  jig  is  fed  at  the 
middle  and  the  vanning  motion  is  such  that  the  coarse  concentrates  work  up  to 
the  head  end  and  pass  over  automatically  in  case  of  an  easily  concentrating  ore, 
otherwise  they  are  skimmed  off;  the  concentrates  which  pass  .through  the  sieve 
into  thie  hutch  are  lifted  out  by  a  bucket  elevator;  the  tailings  overflow  con- 
tinuously at  the  lower  end  of  the  sieve. 

This  jig  is  adapted  to  different  jigging  problems  on  stuff  between  \  inch  and 
30  mesh.  Its  capacity  ranges  from  5  tons  per  24  hours  on  the  finer  material 
to  7  tons  on  the  coarser. 

Intebmittent,  Movable  Sieve,  Power  Jigs. 

§  383.  These  differ  from  the  continuous,  movable  sieve  jigs  in  that  the  feed- 
ers, the  hydraulic  water,  the  discharges  for  coarse  concentrates,  hutches  and 
tailings,  are  all  left  out.     They  are  practically  hand  jigs  adapted  to  power. 

Mill  12  has  as  No.  X  jigs  four  movable  sieve,  Cornish  jigs,  which  are  much 
like  the  hand  jig  in  Figs.  300a-300d  except  that  they  are  driven  by  power.  The 
jigging  box  is  22  inches  wide,  46  inches  long,  7  inches  deep  above  the  screen  and 
3  inches  below  it.  It  is  made  of  1-inch  boards  and  has  a  5-mesh  screen  in  it. 
The  jigging  lever  has  a  long  arm  of  4  feet  2  inches  and  a  short  arm  of  10  inches. 
The  long  arm  is  driven  by  an  eccentric  with  a  throw  of  5  inches ;  giving  the  jig 
a  throw  of  1  inch.  The  tank  is  30  inches  wide,  54  inches  long  and  7  feet  deep. 
Its  feed  is  from  2  mesh  downward.  Ore  is  shoveled  into  the  jigging  box  until 
it  is  8  inches  deep ;  then  the  jigging  box  is  connected  with  power  and  allowed  to 
jig  for  6  minutes.  Next,  the  lever  is  disconnected  with  the  power;  the  sieve 
is  lifted  out  of  the  water  and  held  there  by  a  hitching  post.  The  skimming 
by  hand  yields  top  skimmings  which  are  waste,  middlings  which  are  returned, 
coarse  concentrates  which  go  to  the  smelter,  and  the  hutch  which  is  allowed  to 
accumulate  until  it  is  finally  shoveled  to  No.  2  jigs.  There  are  two  No.  2  jigs 
and  nine  No.  3  jigs  similar  to  the  No.  1  jigs. 

At  the  Hartman  mine,  Friedensville,  Pennsylvania,  the  jig  is  similar  to  that 
in  Mill  12,  but  its  method  of  working  is  as  follows:  Starting  with  a  bed  of 
coarse  tailings  1  inch  thick  from  the  previous  skimming,  a  layer  2  inches  thick 
of  ore  to  be  concentrated  is  fed.  After  jigging  for  five  minutes,  another  layer 
of  2  inches  is  added  and  the  jigging  repeated,  after  which  the  jig  is  lifted  out 
of  water  and  the  top  layer  of  limestone  tailings  is  skimmed  off.  This  is  re- 
peated until  the  box  is  half  full  of  coarse  concentrates,  when  the  top  layer  of 
limestone  skimmings  is  scraped  to  one  end,  the  concentrates  removed,  the  skim- 
mings being  thrown  back  in  the  place  of  the  concentrates,  the  other  half  of  the 
concentrates  shoveled  out,  the  limestone  bed  spread  evenly  and  work  resumed. 
The  coarse  limestone  bed  prevents  the  new  charge  at  the  start  from  falling 
through  the  screen  without  being  enriched. 

At  the  Saucon  mine  at  Friedensville,  Pennsylvania,  a  similar  jig  is  raised 
by  a  cam  and  dropped  by  its  own  weight.  It  has  an  automatic  bell  discharge 
for  coarse  concentrates,  which  makes  the  machine  more  nearly  a  continuous 
machine. 
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Rittinger  describes  a  similar  jig,  raised  by  a  cam  and  forced  down  by  a  spring. 
For  the  capacity  of  it  he  gives  the  rule  that  every  square  foot  of  sieve  surface 
will  treat  3  to  4  cubic  feet  of  ore  per  hour.  He  further  says  that  one  man  can 
attend  to  two  jigs. 

Fixed  Sieve  Jigs. 

§  384.  In  these  machines  the  screen  is  stationary  and  the  water  is  forced  to 
rise  and  fall  through  it  by  the  action  of  a  piston  or  plunger  which  is  generally 
placed  in  an  adjacent  compartment  connected  with  the  hutch  or  space  below 
the  screen.  These  machines  are  almost  always  driven  by  power  and  are  the 
forms  in  general  use  to-day.  There  are  two  classes  of  these  jigs:  (1)  The  Harz 
type,  where  the  plunger  receives  its  up  and  down  motion  from  an  eccentric  re- 
volving at  uniform  rate.  (2)  The  accelerated  jigs,  in  which  some  form  of 
mechanism  is  adopted  to  give  the  plunger  more  rapid  motion  during  pulsion 
than  during  suction.  The  term  Harz  jig  has  been  used  loosely  in  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  The  author  has,  therefore,  adopted  the  above  definition  which 
is  the  one  commonly  accepted  in  the  United  States. 

§  385.  The  Hakz  Type  of  Jigs. — This  machine  has  found  far  more  favor 
than  any  other  jigging  machine.  It  is  used  successfully  for  coarse  and  fine 
ores,  for  higher  and  lower  specific  gravity  minerals.  By  it  two,  three  and  even 
four  mineral  separations  can  be  made. 

It  consists  of  a  jigging  tank  with  vertical  longitudinal  partition,  on  one  side 
of  which  is  the  screen  upon  which  the  ore  rests ;  on  the  other  side  is  the  plunger 
for  creating  the  currents.  As  the  partition  does  not  reach  the  bottom,  there  is 
free  passage  for  the  water  from  the  plunger  to  the  sieve  compartment  and 
return.  The  jig  may  have  one  or  more  jigging  compartments,  each  with  its 
own  sieve  and  plunger,  separated  by  cross  partitions;  two,  three  and  four  are 
the  most  common  number  of  these  compartments,  although  as  many  as  seven 
have  been  used  in  Southwest  Missouri. 

The  Harz  jigs  used  in  Mill  37  are  shown  in  Figs.  306a,  3066  and  306c. 
These  are  the  4-sieve  jigs  used  in  that  mill  for  medium  and  fine  work.  For 
coarser  work,  jigs  with  two  sieves  are  used  (see  Fig.  307),  which  are  constructed 
just  like  the  first  half  of  the  4-sieve  jigs.*  Each  sieve  compartment  A  is  34^ 
inches  long  and  16^  inches  wide,  net  size  inside  the  lining  P,  and  the  plunger 
compartments  B  are  34^  inches  long  and  14^  inches  wide,  net  size.  Beneath 
every  sieve  and  plunger  is  a  hopper  G  which  serves  for  connecting  the  two  and 
also  for  collecting  and  discharging  the  hutch  product.  For  convenience,  the 
apex  of  tie  hopper  is  brought  nearly  to  the  front  side  of  the  jig.  Near  the 
apex  of  each  hopper  is  a  spigot  which  consists  of  a  round  hole  D  2  inches  in 
diameter  passing  through  the  plank  and  through  an  outside  plate.  This  hole 
has  a  plate  cover  E  outside,  which,  sliding  around  a  pivot,  serves  to  shut  oflE  or 
regulate  the  flow.  Between  each  sieve  and  plunger  compartment  is  a  con- 
tinuous longitudinal  partition  F  which  extends  down  12,  11,  10  and  9  inches 
respectively  below  the  sieves  N  and  serves  to  distribute  the  pulsion  from  the 
plunger  if  evenly  over  the  sieve.  The  ends,  sides,  bottom  and  partitions  are 
all  built  of  2i-inch  planks. 

Two  jigs  are  placed  back  to  back  and  their  tanks  are  supported  and  bound 
by  timber  frames  of  which  there  are  three  sets  on  the  2-compartment  jig  and 
five  on  the  4-compartment.  Each  set  consists  of  a  sill  G,  two  outside  posts  H, 
a  center  post  /  and  a  cap  J.  The  caps  serve  as  supports  for  the  driving  mech- 
anism and  while  the  posts  likewise  serve  this  purpose,  they  are  also  made  to 
do  the  important  duty  of  buckstaves  by  two  g-inch  tie  rods  K  for  each  set. 

,  *  Later  reporto  state  that  these  S-sieve  Harz  Jigs  are  not  now  used. 
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The  screen  frame  is  built  of  2Xl-ineh  strips  L  on  edge,  with  cross  bars  M 
i  inch  thick.  The  screen  N  is  tacked  to  the  top  of  this  and  the  whole  thing 
rests  upon  a  ledge  or  lining  O  of  J-inch  boards  extending  all  around  the  com- 
partment. It  is  held  down  by  f-inch  board  linings  or  cleats  P  above.  This 
arrangement  makes  the  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  compartments  nearly  continu- 
ous without  obstructions.  Between  each  sieve  and  the  one  following  is  a 
cross  partition  or  tail  board  R  4  inches  above  the  sieve.  The  top  of  the  parti- 
tion slopes  downward  toward  the  following  sieve,  which  is  placed  1  inch  lower. 
The  slope  is  such  that  the  ore  is  delivered  on  a  sieve  at  the  same  level  as  it 
leaves  it.  Before  the  first  sieve  is  a  dead  box  S  16  inches  deep  and  8  inches 
wide,  which  serves  to  deliver  the  feed  quietly  to  the  whole  width  of  the  sieve 
through  a  slit  3  inches  high  and  6  inches  above  the  bottom.  A  gap  is  cut  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  last  sieve  and  a  spout  T  put  on  for  carrying  away  the  tailings 
from  the  whole  width  of  the  sieve. 

The  plungers  V  fit  loosely  in  their  compartments  and  are  made  of  five  thick- 
nesses of  |-inch  board.  The  second  and  fourth  layers  have  their  grains  at  90** 
with  that  of  the  others.  They  are  also  ^  inch  smaller  in  length  and  width  to 
form  the  water  packing.  The  plunger  compartment  is  lined  with  |-inch  boards 
V  to  take  up  the  wear.  To  confine  the  swash  it  has  a  cover  W  of  1-inch  board 
with  a  hole  in  the  center  for  the  plunger  and  one  at  the  side  for  the  hydraulic 
water  pipe.  The  top  of  the  plunger  is  3  inches  below  that  of  the  sieve  when  at 
the  middle  of  its  stroke.  A  reciprocating  motion  is  given  to  each  plunger  from 
an  eccentric  X  through  a  IJ-inch  eccentric  rod  Y.  The  plunger  is  attached  to 
the  rod  by  means  of  a  shoulder  and  washer  a  above  and  lock  nuts  and  a  washer 
6  below.  The  eccentrics  are  adjustable  to  give  any  throw  from  0  to  2  inches 
and  are  all  placed  upon  the  same  shaft,  so  as  to  pulsate  approximately  together. 
Details  of  the  eccentrics  are  given  in  Figs.  306d-306g'.  The  shaft  d  is  2^ 
inches  in  diameter  and  is  supplied  with  a  tight  and  a  loose  pulley  &,  each  24 
inches  diameter  and  4J  inches  face.  There  are  also  five  boxes  /,  one  on  each 
of  the  frames  and  there  are  two  collars  g  for  guiding  the  shaft. 

The  hydraulic  water  is  put  in  on  top  of  the  plungers  and  is  distributed  to  each 
compartment  from  a  trough  h  running  the  whole  length  of  the  jig  on  the  longi- 
tudinal partition,  in  the  bottom  of  which  are  nipples  i  of  IJ-inch  pipe  covered 
by  sliding  gates  i  for  regulating  the  quantity. 

The  discharge  for  coarse  concentrates  consists  of  an  ir©n  pen  I  which  acts 
as  a  gate  for  them  to  pass  under  and  a  pipe  m  which  acts  as  a  dam  for  them  to 
pass  over.  The  pipe  may  be  slid  into  the  wall  of  the  jig,  thereby  adjusting  the 
height  of  its  inlet  end.  The  details  of  the  discharge  are  given  in  Figs.  306& 
and  306«. 

§  386.  The  Collom  Jig.— (See  Figs.  308a-308c.)— This  is  an  accelerated  jig, 
formerly  made  of  wood,  but  now  generally  made  of  cast  iron.  As  made  by 
Charles  J.  Hodge,  the  iron  jig  tank,  f  inch  thick,  is  rectangular  above  with  two 
hoppers  AA  below.  In  each  hopper,  the  side  B  next  to  the  plunger  slopes  43**, 
the  other  three  sides  slope  50**,  down  to  a  base  4  inches  square.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tank  is  divided  by  two  longitudinal  partitions  CO  of  f-inch  iron 
into  three  nearly  equal  parts ;  the  two  outside  ones  are  for  the  two  sieves,  each 
24X36  inches,  while  the  center  part  is  again  divided  by  a  cross  partition  D  of 
iron  into  two  parts,  each  22X17f  inches,  for  the  two  plungers.  Each  sieve 
has  its  own  plunger  and  the  bottom  of  each  plunger  compartment  is  closed 
by  a  horizontal  partition  covering  about  f  of  its  area ;  the  remaining  J,  which 
is  9fX10}  inches,  is  left  open  to  convey  out  the  impulse  to  its  sieve.  This 
restricted  opening  is  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  pulsion  to  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  sieve.  The  hydraulic  water  is  introduced  into  the  hutch 
through  either  of  the  openings  at  E,  but  generally  at  the  head  end.    It  will 
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be  noticed  that  the  plunger  for  one  sieve  is  adjacent  to  the  head  half  of  the 
sieve,  and  for  the  other,  to  the  tail  half.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 
the  two  sieves  are  called  head  plunger  sieve  and  tail  plunger  sieve  respectively. 
The  plunger  movement  consists  of  a  vertical  rod  F  attached  to  the  plunger 
P,  running  in  upper  and  lower  guides  QO.  A  helical  spring  H,  in  state  of 
compression,  rests  on  the  lower  guide  and  presses  upward  against  a  collar  / 
on  the  rod  by  which  it  lifts  the  plunger  during  suction.  This  collar,  by  strik- 
ing the  upper  guide,  limits  the  upward  journey  of  the  plunger.  At  the  top  of 
the  rod,  a  cap  K  and  a  lock  nut  are  placed  and  upon  the  cap  a  rubber  buffer 
which  takes  the  blows  of  the  hammer.  These  blows  give  the  pulsion  to  the 
sieve.  The  two  heavy  hammers  LL  are  at  the  ends  of  the  arms  of  a  double 
oscillating  bell  crank.  The  amount  of  the  blow  and,  therefore,  of  the  pulsion, 
can  be  varied  by  raising  or  lowering  the  cap.    Washers  may  be  put  beneath  or 
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FIG.  306c. — CROSS  SECTION. 

above  the  spring  to  increase  its  compression  in  case  a  quicker  movement  during 
suction  is  desired.  The  lower  guide  is  sometimes  made  adjustable  for  this  same 
purpose.  The  oscillating  bell  crank  is  driven  by  a  shaft  with  tight  and  loose 
pulleys,  fly-wheel,  crank  and  connecting  rod.  For  most  places  in  the  mill,  two 
or  three  jigging  tanks  are  connected  by  aprons  (see  Fig.  309).  Power  is  trans- 
mitted from  the  bell  crank  of  the  first  by  connecting  rod  to  that  of  the  second, 
and  in  the  same  way  from  the  second  to  the  third.  The  sieves  on  each  side  act 
together  in  tandem  connection,  the  second  re-treating  the  tailings  of  the  first 
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KG.  306A. — ^ENLABGED  ELEVA- 
TION OP  AUTOMATIC  DIS- 
CHARGE IN  MILL  37. 


FIG.  306t. — ^ENLABGED  PLAN. 


PIG     307. — SECTIOy    OP   two-sieve  HARZ   jig   OF   MILL   37. 
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and  ttie  third  of  the  second.  The  two  sides  are,  therefore,  in  effect  two  sepa- 
rate jigs  with  two  or  three  compartments,  and  may  be  treating  two  separate 
products,  each  with  its  own  special  adjustments.  The  author  has  treated  them 
as  such  in  every  case. 

The  eccentricity  of  the  crank  (see  Fig.  3086),  is  l\  inches;  the  length  of 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  arms  of  the  bell  crank  are  8J  inches  and  9^  inches 
respectively,  giving  the  total  movement  of  the  hammer  to  be  2.72  inches.  The 
plunger  throw  used  in  the  mills  ranges  from  f  inch  to  ^  inch.  The  hammer, 
therefore,  strikes  its  blow  when  very  near  the  end  of  its  stroke,  but  its  motion 
is  suflSciently  rapid  to  give  a  quick,  sharp  down  stroke  to  the  plunger,  and  since 


FIG.  308a. — END  VIEW  OP  COLLOM  JIG. 


FIG.  3086. — SIDE  SECTION. 
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FIG.   308c. — PLAN. 


the  spring  returns  the  plunger  slowly,  it  is  an  accelerated  jig.  On  account  of 
the  dlflSculty  of  lifting  a  heavy  jigging  bed,  the  tail  boards  of  this  jig  are  set 
low.     They  vary  in  the  mills  from  3  to  3^  inches  in  height. 

The  advantages  of  the  CoUom  jig  are:  (1)  It  is  an  accelerated  jig,  reducing 
the  speed  during  suction,  preventing  the  blinding  of  the  sieve  and  the  forma- 
tion of  hard  banks.  This  probably  actually  diminishes  suction,  owing  to  the 
leak  of  the  plunger  and  the  inflow  of  the  hydraulic  water  beneath  the  sieve. 
(2)  The  throw  can  be  adjusted  in  a  moment  while  the  jig  is  at  work,  placing 
this  among  the  frequently  used  adjustments.     (3)  The  whole  machine  is  open 
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and  free  from  obstructions  and  very  handy  to  work.  These  advantages  are 
obtained  by  a  sacrifice  of  plunger  area  and  by  a  restriction  of  the  opening  be- 
tween the  plunger  and  sieve  compartments. 

In  Mill  35  Collom  and  Harz  jigs  have  been  run  side  by  side  and  the  follow- 
ing opinions  are  given  as  a  result:  The  Collom  jig  uses  more  water  than  the 
Harz  and  has  less  capacity,  four  Harz  jigs  being  thought  to  do  the  work  of 
eight  CoUoms.  The  Collom  jig  has  a  higher  running  cost,  owing  to  springs 
which  have  to  be  frequently  replaced. 

At  Lake  Superior  the  roughing  jigs  probably  do  quite  as  much  work  as  would 
a  Harz  jig  if  similarly  placed,  while  the  fine  finishing  jigs  do  less  than  any  Harz 
known  to  the  author,  but  there  are  no  Harz  jigs  doing  that  class  of  work  with 
which  to  make  a  fair  comparison. 

ThQ  use  of  the  Collom  jig  is  restricted  to  certain  localities.    It  is  used  in 


FIG.  309. — WOODEN  OOLLOM  JTO  SHOWING  TANDEM  CONNECTION. 

Mill  35  and  at  Broken  Hill,  Australia,  upon  silver  lead  ores,  in  Mill  42  upon 
copper  silver  ores,  and  in  Mills  44,  45,  46,  47  and  48  upon  native  copper. 
While  it  is  standard  in  all  these  mills  except  35,  its  use  does  not  seem  to  be  on 
the  increase.  In  fact  there  is  a  tendency  even  at  Lake  Superior  in  working  the 
coarse  material  to  design  new  jigs  which  shall  have  the  advantage  of  the  Col- 
lom, but  have  the  more  positive  motion  of  the  Harz  jig,  while  on  the  finer 
material  they  are  being  driven  out  in  many  cases  by  tables  of  the  Wilfley  type. 
§  387.  Modifications  op  the  Collom  Jig. — In  Mill  13  the  Collom  jig  is 
used  as  a  single  compartment  jig,  that  is,  two  sieves  are  mounted  in  one  tank, 
side  by  side,  and  the  tailings  are  waste  after  passing  over  one  sieve.  The  tail 
board  is  5  inches  high  and  the  machines  are  jigging  grains  up  to  f  inch  in 
diameter,  all  of  the  concentrates  going  into  the  hutch.  Owing  to  the  extraor- 
dinarily heavy  work,  the  common  helical  springs  of  steel  or  brass  gave  great 
trouble,  breaking  at  times  as  many  as  six  per  day  on  eight  sieves.    A  flat  steel 
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FIG.  310a. — ELEVATION 
OF  DUDLEY  SPRING 
▲T  MILL  13. 
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FIG.  3106.— PLAN. 
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FIG.  312a. — ^LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  OF  THE 
PARSONS  AND  FISHER  JIG. 


FIG.  3126. — TRANSVERSE 
SECTION. 
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FIG.  312c. — TOP  VIEW. 


FIG.  312d. — SECTION  ANT 
TOP  VIEW  OF  FSSDEB. 


A.  Jig  Box.  ^  F.  Piston  Plates.  K,  Spade  Handle.  O.  Shaft. 

B.  Screen  Frames!  G.  Piston  Rod.  L,  Pitman.  P.  Journal  Box. 

C.  Tailing  Spout.  H,  Stuffing  Box.  M.  Eooentrio.  Q.  Pulley. 

D.  Jig  Cylinder.  /.  Gland.  N.  Yoke.  K,  Loose  Collar. 

E.  Packing  Ring.  J,  Guide  Box. 
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epring  (see  Figs.  310a  and  3106),  invented  by  A.  P.  Dudley,  has  been  adopted, 
which  lasts  six  months.  This  is  a  flat  steel  spring  with  both  ends  forked  and 
the  two  ends  placed  under  the  lock  nuts  of  the  two  plungers.  The  spring  rests 
on  a  fulcrum  at  A  midway  between  the  plungers.  At  A  the  width  of  the  spring 
is  2\  inches,  while  the  thickness  for  heavy  work  is  f  inch  and  for  light  work, 
i  inch.  At  B  the  width  and  thickness  are  1^  and  J  inches  respectively.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  blow  of  the  hammer  upon  one  plunger  rod  causes  the  spring 
to  react  and  lift  the  other.  This  modifies  the  return  velocity  of  the  plunger 
by  causing  the  repose  at  the  lowest  point  perhaps  to  be  slightly  longer  and  the 
return  to  be  at  a  higher  speed. 

In  Mill  43  the  expense  of  the  springs  suggested  the  following  experiment: 
One  collar  was  attached  by  a  set  screw  to  the  neck  of  the  hammer ;  a  second  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  plunger  rod ;  a  connecting  rod  with  pin  joints  connected 
these  two  collars  to  each  other.  This  device  caused  the  plunger  to  rise  with 
the  hammer  and  did  away  with  the  spring  and  with  the  accelerated  and  retarded 
motion  of  the  CoUom  jig,  making  it  virtually  a  Harz  movement.  This  arrange- 
ment not  only  saved  the  cost  of  springs,  but  it  caused  the  jigs  to  do  better  work. 

The  Evans  jig,  used  in  Mill  38,  is  a  CoUom  jig  which  bias  been  modified  so 
as  to  get  a  rectilinear  motion  (Harz  type),  (see  Fig.  311),  consisting  of  an 
adjustable  eccentric  A,  a  friction  ring  B,  two  horizontal  cross  bars  C,  one 
above  and  one  below,  with  sliding  bearings,  two  plun^r  rods  D  held  to  the 
cross  bars  by  lock  nuts  E  and  nmning  in  four  guides  F,  and  held  to  the 
plunger  P  by  nuts  0  above  and  below.  The  shaft  8  nms  across  above  the  center 
of  the  two  plungers  and  drives  them  both  in  opposite  phases  of  the  movement 

The  jigging  tank  is  divided  by  longitudinal  partitions  into  halves  below,  and 
into  four  parts  above.  The  under  parts  consist  of  two  hoppers  leading  to  the 
spigots.  The  upper  divisions  consist  of  two  sieve  compartments  outside  and 
two  plunger  compartments  inside ;  the  latter  are  half  the  width  of  the  former, 
but  are  of  the  same  length.    It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  unlike  the  CoUom 

i'ig,  the  sieve  receives  symmetrical  action  of  the  plunger  throughout  its  entire 
ength. 

Charles  J.  Hodge,  of  Lake  Superior,  has  designed  two  jigs,  both  of  which 
have  much  the  same  arrangement  of  sieve  and  plunger  compartments  as  the 
Evans  jig ;  one  form  has  the  Harz  plunger  motion ;  the  other  has  a  positive  accel- 
erated and  retarded  motion  obtained  by  the  disc  transmission  (see  §410). 

§388.  The  Parsons  and  Fishbr  Jig.— (See  Figs.  312a-312d.)— This  in 
effect  belongs  to  the  Harz  type.  It  is  mounted  in  pairs  of  two  jigs  with  two 
sieves  each,  four  sieves  in  all,  in  one  tank.  The  net  jigging  size  of  the  sieves  is 
22X37  inches.  The  plungers  are  arranged  to  do  away  with  the  plunger  com- 
partments by  placing  a  plunger  for  each  jig  in  the  vertical  partition  between  its 
two  sieves.  This  plunger  is  circular  and  executes  its  reciprocating  motion  in 
a  short  cast  iron  cylinder,  15^  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  long,  built  into 
the  partition.  It  is  driven  by  a  horizontal  piston  rod  coming  in  through  a 
stufltog  box  in  the  head  end  of  the  hutch  of  the  first  sieve,  connected  to  an  eccen- 
tric through  a  cross  head  and  connecting  rod.  The  pistons  of  the  two  jigs  are 
driven  from  the  same  shaft  by  one  pulley  and  belt.  The  piston  is  of  wood  1 
inch  thick,  made  tight  by  a  steel  spring  packing  ring  and  iron  followers.  On 
its  forward  motion  it  gives  pulsion  to  the  second  sieve  and  suction  to  the  first ; 
on  its  return  motion  the  eflFects  on  the  two  sieves  are  reversed.  The  hydraulic 
water  is  admitted  into  both  hutches  and  not  into  one  only  as  shown  in  Fig.  312c. 

This  jig  is  used  as  the  No.  4  jig  in  Mill  24  and  as  the  No.  1  jig  in  Mill  25. 
In  the  latter  case  it  has  two  spigots  in  each  hutch.  One  is  \  inch  in  diameter 
and  flows  continuously.  The  other  is  1  inch  in  diameter  and  is  drawn  down 
occasionally  to  let  out  the  ore  that  has  collected.     In  this  mill  the  jig  is  fed 
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with  unsized  product  passing  through  a  6-mm.  round  hole  and  treats  10  tons 
per  24  hours,  using  a  sieve  with  holes  2.8X3.0  mm.  It  uses  in  the  hutches 
of  a  single  jig  25,000  gallons  of  water  in  24  hours,  and  for  feed  water,  23,000 
to  26,000  gallons. 

The  advantage  of  this  jig  is  its  economy  of  space,  and  it  is  probably  the 
handiest  jig  on  the  whole  list  to  work  around.  The  disadvantages  are  the 
troublesome  wear  of  the  piston  and  stuffing  box,  both  of  which  have  to  work  in 
gritty  water,  and  the  inaccessibility  of  the  piston. 

§  389.  McLanahan^s  Jig  has  no  acceleration.  It  is  a  single  sieve  jig  for 
jigging  iron  ore.  As  shown  in  Fig.  313,  it  has  a  circular,  tight  fitting  plunger-4 
at  the  head  end  of  the  sieve  instead  of  at  the  side.  The  lattice  bars  B  support- 
ing the  sieve  are  given  a  slope  upward  toward  the  tail  of  the  sieve,  which  causes 
the  pulsion  water  to  convey  forward  the  ore  at  the  same  time  that  it  lifts  it. 
The  concentrates'pass  out  at  the  tail  end  through  two  gate  and  dam  discharges 
to  a  compartment  below,  from  which  they  are  drawn  periodically  by  a  gate. 
The  tailings  flow  with  the  water  direct  to  another  compartment  below  from 
which  they  are  withdrawn  by  a  bucket  elevator,  while  the  water  flows  around 
the  side  of  the  jig  to  the  head  end  and  is  there  drawn  into  the  hutch  through  a 


FIG.    313. — LONGITUDINAL  VERTICAL   SECTION   OF   MCLANAHAN's   JIG   AND   TANK. 

check  valve  V  by  the  suction  of  the  plunger.  It  is,  therefore,  a  true  pidsion 
jig.     Four  sieves  are  generally  mounted  in  one  tank. 

§  390.  Circular  Jigs. — The  Bilharz  circular  plunger  jig  uses  direct  eccentric 
motion.  It  is  designed  for  slimes.  This  has  a  circular  jigging  tank  with  an 
annular  sieve  2.36  m.  outside  diameter  and  a  central  plunger  0.880  m.  in  diame- 
ter, and  makes  180  strokes  per  minute.  The  hutch  is  cylindrical  outside,  while 
in  its  center  is  a  truncated  cone  whose  lower  base  is  equal  to  the  base  of  the 
cylinder.  The  ore  is  fed  by  a  central  distributor  all  around  the  inner  circum- 
ference of  the  sieve,  and  tailings  discharge  around  the  outer  circumference.  It 
treats  12  to  14  tons  (dry  weight)  of  slime  in  10  hours.  The  advantage  of  this 
form  of  jig  is  its  compactness.  The  disadvantage  is  that  a  series  of  sieves  for 
making  a  series  of  products  is  impossible.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  found 
favor  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

R.  Hunt*^  describes  a  form  similar  to  the  Bilharz,  which  he  calls  a  slime  or 
huddle  jig.  The  outer  diameter  of  its  sieve  is  9  feet,  and  of  its  plunger  3  feet. 
It  has  a  sieve  with  l^-mm.  holes,  and  its  bottom  bed  consists  of  ^-inch  stuff,  3| 
inches  deep.  For  slime,  with  scarcely  a  sandy  feel,  the  piston  stroke  should  be 
about  ^  inch  and  the  number  not  less  than  300  per  minute.    Its  capacity  is 
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nearly  double  that  of  a  round  buddle  25  feet  in  diameter  and  its  tailings  are 
cleaner.    It  uses  18  gallons  of  clear  water  per  minute. 

A  circular  jig  was  used,  as  jigs  No.  6  and  No.  7,  in  Mill  42,  for  re-treating 
tailings  of  the  coarser  classifier  jigs;  it,  however,  has  been  replaced  by  CoUom 

jigs- 

§  391.  The  Baum  Jig. — (See  Fig.  314.) — This  is  an  accelerated  jig,  used  for 

co^.  It  has  plunger  compartment  A  and  sieve  compartment  B,  but  substitutes  for 
the  plunger  the  action  of  compressed  air  directly  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  return  of  the  water  is  by  gravity.  This  gives  a  pulsion  of  the  desired 
strength  with  little  or  no  suc- 
tion. The  admission  and  ex- 
haust of  compressed  air  is  by 
a  piston  valve  a  operated  by  an 
eccentric  The  valve  is  sjpe- 
cially  designed  to  give  full 
opening  during  pidsion  and  an 
instant  of  closure  between  the 
close  of  admission  and  the 
opening  of  exhaust,  during 
which  the  air  can  expand.  The 
number  of  strokes  per  minute 
varies  from  50  to  76  for  coarse 
coal  and  75  to  100  for  fine. 
The  air  pressure  is  40  to  60 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

Its  advantages  are  that  the 
rise  of  water  is  accelerated 
during  the  whole  stroke,  and 
the  amount  of  suction  is  small ; 
its  disadvantages  are  that  the 
jig  requires  both  pipes  and 
shafts  for  its  power  connec- 
tions, and  the  slow  speed  woidd 
be  against  it  for  use  on  ore  in 
American  mills. 

§  392.  Franoou  Jig.— This 
is  an  accelerated,  steam  jig 
which,  instead  of  using  an  ec- 
centric, has  a  nicely  fitted  pis- 
ton and  cylinder  to  impart  the 
motion  to  the  water,  and  the 

piston  rod  connects  directly  with  a  steam  piston  and  cylinder  above,  which  lifts 
the  jigging  piston,  and  allows  it  to  fall  by  gravity.  Additional  weights  are 
added  as  needed.  The  claim  is  constant  pressure,  so  that  if  the  jig  bed  is  ti^t 
there  is  less  action;  if  loose,  more  action.  The  author  doubts  the  wisdom  of 
this  departure  from  the  positive  action  of  an  eccentric,  as  the  cost  of  running 
little  engines  distributed  about  a  mill,  is  not  an  economical  use  of  power. 

Hand  Jigs  with  Fixed  Sieves. — A  fixed  sieve  jig  run  by  hand  has  been 
tried  in  France  for  washing  coal.  Small  testing  jigs  with  fixed  sieves  and 
driven  by  hand,  are  used  to  some  extent  in  this  country  and  are  described 
under  Testing  in  Chapter  XXI. 

§  393.  The  TJtsoh  Jig  is  an  accelerated,  multi-sieve  jig,  each  sieve  having 
its  own  side  plunger.  The  sieves  each  slope  a  little  in  the  direction  of  motion 
of  the  ore  and  there  is  a  slight  drop  from  one  to  the  next    Instead  of  having 
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the  ligbtest  portion  pass  from  an  earlier  to  a  later  sieve  over  a  tail  board,  the 
heavier  grains  pass  on  beneath  a  gate.  The  jig  is  therefore  re-treating  the 
heavier  product  at  each  successive  compartment,  instead  of  the  lighter,  as  is 
usual  with  jigs.  The  successive  top  layers  are  removed  by  devices  worlang  on 
the  principle  of  the  gate  and  dam  discharge  (see  §432),  so  arranged  that  the 
first  shall  take  the  lightest  and  the  last  the  heaviest  grains,  and  the  others  graded 
between.  The  machine  is  described  as  being  tried  at  Ammeberg,  Sweden,  in 
competition  with  a  Harz  jig,  and  the  latter  proved  slightly  more  advantageous, 
owing  to  its  easier  repairs  and  higher  capacity.  It  is  mentioned  here  simply 
to  illustrate  the  principle. 

§  394.  TJNDBR-PiSTON  JiGS. — In  these  jigs  the  whole  bed  is  moved  only  dur- 
ing pulsion.  These  have  a  horizontal  piston  beneath  the  sieve  oscillating  ver- 
tically. Either  the  hydraulic  water  is  admitted  beneath  the  piston  and  passes 
up  tlirough  check-valves  in  the  piston,  thereby  cutting  down  suction,  an  instance 
01  which  is  the  machine  described  by  Bittinger,  or  the  hydraulic  water  is  ad- 
mitted above  the  piston  and  the  latter  has  no  check-valves ;  of  this  the  Diescher 
coal  jig  is  an  instance  used  at  the  present  day  in  this  country.  In  both  cases, 
the  piston  is  constructed  with  a  few  small  holes,  so  that  any  material  that  passes 
through  the  sieve  can  pass  down  through  the  piston  continually  or  be  drawn 
down  intermittently.  This  form  of  jig  guarantees  an  even  pulsion  all  over  the 
sieve  and  it  is  compact,  but  the  plunger  is  not  easily  accessible. 

Rittinger's  jigging  pump  {setzpumpe)  is  an  under-piston  jig  having  a  tight 
fitting  piston  with  valves  in  it  to  let  water  up  through,  and  valves  below  to  pre- 
vent a  backward  flow,  thereby  making  it  a  pulsion  jig  with  no  suction  whatever. 

§395.  The  Siphon  Sepabator  (Heberwasche)^  used  at  Mechemich,  is  a 
continuous  hindered  settling  washer.  As  shown  in  Figs.  315a-315c  this  ap- 
paratus resembles  the  deep  pocket  classifiers  in  having  deep  pits  for  concentra- 
tion placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  conveying  trough.  It  differs  from  those  classi- 
fiers in  having  vertical  sides  to  the  pocket,  in  having  the  pocket  and  the  sorting 
column  one  and  the  same,  in  having  a  restricted  intermittent  discharge  from  the 
spigot,  and  finally,  as  a  result  of  all  these,  and  a  more  conspicuous  difference 
than  all  the  rest,  namely,  in  having  the  whole  pocket  filled  with  sand  whidi  is 
being  sorted  under  hindered  settling  conditions,  by  a  contiiiuous  upward  cur- 
rent distributed  over  its  whole  area. 

The  apparatus  is  a  tank  made  of  boiler  iron  attached  beneath,  and  by  the 
side  of  the  conveying  trough  O.  The  tank  has  two  main  compartments:  B, 
the  pocket,  and  B  the  water  reservoir.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pocket  fi  is  a 
screen,  &&^  made  as  a  fiat  hopper  for  admitting  water  from  E  to  B  and  for 
preventing  the  sand  in  the  pocket  from  finding  its  way  into  E,  At  the  apex  of 
this  hopper-shaped  sieve  is  a  pipe  q,  venting  into  a  launder  r,  with  a  plug  p,  to 
dear  it  out  if  it  becomes  clogged.  This  pipe  q,  has  a  plug  i;^  which  closes  or 
opens  it  for  the  passage  of  sand  or  water.  The  hydraulic  water  is  fed  in 
through  the  cock  a,  into  the  small  compartment  A  of  the  tank,  the  pluxiger 
stream  being  broken  by  the  screen  u;  thence  it  fiows  up  through  B,  domg  the 
work  of  sowing.  When  the  accumulation  of  heavy  ore  upon' the  sieve  h,  be- 
comes so  great  as  to  hinder  this  current,  the  fioat  S,  in  the  little  compartment  C7, 
rises  and  operates  the  lever  h,  on  the  pivot  i,  opening  the  plug  v,  by  the  rod  dv, 
and  thereby  discharging  the  accumulation  of  concentrates.  This  act  loosens 
the  sand  bed  in  B,  relieves  the  pressure  in  E,  allows  the  fioat  S^  and  the  plw  v, 
to  return  to  their  places  and  the  period  of  accumulation  to  start  again.  The 
two  adjustments  are  the  hydraulic  water  a,  which  regulates  the  amount  of 
sorting,  and  the  rod  /  of  the  fioat  S,  which  causes  the  float  to  be  lifted  by  little 
or  much  accumulation  of  concentrates,  as  may  be  desired.  The  apparatus  may 
have  one,  two  or  three  pockets,  as  desired. 
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An  apparatus  with  three  pockets,  all  of  the  size  indicated  in  the  figure,  treats 
at  Mechemich  stuff  from  5  mm.  diameter  downward,  at  the  rate  of  8  to  9 


D.^^Jm    -  r  .-^ 


FIO.  816a. — BIDB  VIEW  OP  THE 

SIPHON  SBPABATOB,  (  Heber- 
wasche). 


FIG.  3156.— BND  VIBW. 


no.  315c.— PLAN. 
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cubic  meters  per  hour  (dry  measure),  or  about  17  to  20  tons,  and  yields  first 
spigot,  galena  nodules  for  stamps;  second  and  third  spigots  to  another  washer. 
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and  overflow  to  pointed  boxes.    The  water  used  is  46  cubic  meters  per  hour. 
In  the  washing  and  re-washing  at  these  works^  there  are  124  of  these  used. 

It  has  remarkably  high  capacity  and  low  cost,  and  on  material  free  from  in- 
cluded grains,  does  work  equal  to  a  pulsion  jig,  that  is  to  say,  a  jig  which  has 
no  suction.  It  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  mills  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  position  of  the  intermediary  jig  would  be  a  natural  place  in  which  to  try  it 

General  Considerations  of  Jiqs. 

The  jigs  just  described  represent  leading  types  of  good  modem  practice,  to- 
gether with  others  which  are  inserted  simply  to  illustrate  principles.  Consider- 
able variation  is  found  in  certain  of  the  details  and  the  engineer  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  select  from  these.  To  meet  this  demand,  the  following  re- 
marks are  made. 

§  396.  Frames. — ^Wooden  frames  are  generally  used  on  the  Harz,  the  slid- 
ing block  and  the  crank  arm  jigs  (see  §  408  and  §  409),  to  bind  the  iig  tank 
together  and  to  support  the  mechanism.  There  is  one  more  set  than  there  are 
sieves  of  the  jigs.  Each  set  consists  of  a  cap,  two  ^sts,  or  three  posts  where 
two  jigs  are  framed  together  back  to  back,  and  a  sill,  all  notched  and  bolted 
together  and  further  strengthened  by  horizontal  tie  rods.  The  dimensions  of 
these  pieces  in  some  of  the  mills  are  shown  in  Table  269. 


TABLE  269. — FRAMES  AND  TIE  RODS. 


MiU  Mo. 


Number  of 
Sievee  in  Jig. 


Sixeof 
Gap. 


Siieof 
Poets. 


Size  of 
SilL 


Number  of 

Tie  BodB 

Used  per  Set 


Diameter 
of  Tie  BodB. 


16  (coarse  jig). . 

15  {flue  Jig) 

tS 


Inches. 
8x10 
«x8 
4x0 
0x8 
0x8 


Inches. 
5x6 
4x0 

(a)  8x4 
8x8 
8x6 

(6)Bx6H 


Inches. 


6x8 
4x4 

8x8 
8x8 


4 

8 
(c)  None. 

2 
2 


(a)  This  jig  has  also  a  ax4-inch  post  at  either  end  of  its  longitudinal  partition  oonnected  by 
K  inch  in  diameter.  (6)  In  this  mill  two  jigs  are  framed  together  so  that  each  set  has  a  third 
faiohes  (see  Figs.  808a-806c).  (c)  The  posts  are  very  solidly  mortised  and  bolted  to  the  cap  and  " 
tie  bolts  are  used. 


two  tie  rods 


Cast-iron  frames  are  sometimes  in  part  substituted  for  wooden  frames  by 
putting  iron  standards  upon  all  the  cross  partitions  and  on  the  two  ends.  They 
are  bolted  at  the  ends  down  to  the  sills  below^  and  serve  to  support  the  eccentric 
shaft  While  these  are  neater  to  look  at  and  make  the  sieves  more  open  and 
easy  to  approach,  they  do  not  furnish  buckstaves  for  the  tank.  This  deficiency 
is  in  part  made  up  by  several  tie  rods  running  through  the  cross  partitions  from 
side  to  side.  The  planks  of  the  tank  are  too  thin  to  support  properly  the  stand- 
ards. The  author^  however^  is  unable  to  quote  a  single  instance  of  this  being 
used  on  a  Harz  jig^  although  it  has  been  noticed  in  a  few  instances  on  accelerated 
jigs. 

§  397.  Matebials  fob  Jig  Tanks.— Wood  is  the  usual  material.  Soft  wood 
is  more  commonly  used  than  hard.  It  is  generally  put  together  with  tongue 
and  groove  joints  and  is  held  together  and  supported  by  the  frame.  The  thick- 
ness of  planks  used  in  most  cases  is  2^  or  3  inches ;  sometimes  as  low  as  2  inches, 
or  even  less  is  found,  but  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  except  for  light  work. 
The  Cooley  jig  used  in  Southwest  Missouri  and  in  Mill  92,  is  built  up  of  2X4- 
inch  soft  pine  planks  spiked  flat  one  upon  the  other,  and  dovetailed  at  the 
comers  and  paiiition  joints. 

Cast  iron  jig  tanks  for  the  Collom  jigs  (see  Pigs.  308a-308c),  are  used  in 
Mills  44,  47  and  48.     Charles  J.  Hodge's  new  jig  and  the  Ferraris  jig  (see  Fig. 
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330),  used  at  Monteponi,  Sardinia,  both  have  cast  iron  tanks.  Plate  iron  tanks 
are  used  in  the  Baum  coal  jig  (see  Fig.  314).  The  use  of  plate  iron  requires 
special  care  in  riveting  comers  with  angle  iron,  owing  to  the  constant  jar  and 
racking  action  of  the  plunger  movement.  Mine  waters  are  often  acid  and  when 
they  are  used  in  the  mill,  frequent  applications  of  paint  are  needed  to  protect 
the  iron  suflSciently  to  prevent  its  decay.  The  cutting  oflE  of  forests  is  proceed- 
ing so  rapidly  that  the  use  of  cast  iron  or  plate  iron  for  jigs  will  probably 
increase. 

§398.  Hutches. — ^The  development  of  the  modem  jig  may  thus  be  traced: 
The  first  continuous  jig  (Fig.  316),  had  a  square  tank  and  a  longitudinal  par- 
tition extending  but  fittle  below  the  sieve.  The  bed  was  treated  very  unevenly ; 
the  inner  part  was  too  active,  the  outer  too  stagnant.  Guide  boards  (Fig.  317), 
to  catch  and  appropriate  proportional  amounts  of  pulsion  for  each  part,  im- 
proved it.  A  rounded,  tubular  tank  (Fig.  318),  improved  it  still  more,  but  was 
costly.  The  inner  cylindrical  bend  was  replaced  by  a  straight  partition  (Fig. 
319),  diminishing  expense  and  still  retaining  the  improved  quality.  The  last 
two,  however,  were  found  to  bank  with  sand  to  a  hopper  form,  as  indicated. 


M^ 


ri     ^     '^     ^     t^ 


PIG.  316.     Fio.  317.      PIG.  318.      PIG.  319.     fig.  320.     pig.  321. 

So  the  next  step  was  to  make  the  hopper  of  wood  (Fig.  320),  and  at  the  same 
time  the  importance  of  elevating  the  sieve  some  distance  above  the  bottom  of 
the  partition  (see  §  399),  and  of  depressing  the  piston  below  the  sieve  (see  §402), 
was  recognized.  Finally,  the  side  hopper  for  discharging  the  hutch  near  the 
front  margin  (Fig.  321),  was  devised.  This  last  appears  to  be  the  Harz  jig  of 
to-day,  although  there  are  many  more  of  the  regular  hoppers  still  in  use  than 
of  the  side  hoppers.     A  few  of  the  cylindrical  bottomed  jigs  also  are  still  in  use. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  end  parts  of  the  hopper  are  generally  used  with  the 
side  parts,  but  they  are  left  out  of  the  cylindrical  bottomed  jigs.  In  case  they 
are  omitted,  two  spigots  for  each  hutch  should  be  used,  as  otherwise,  sand  banks 
will  fill  in  and  make  sand  hoppers.  Mill  18,  however,  has  side  parts  of  the 
hopper  only  with  but  one  spigot. 

Mill  30  has  a  rectangular  hutch  with  only  an  inclined  partition  extending 
from  the  spigot  part  way  across  the  hutch. 

Mill  22  has  a  side  hopper  with  the  rear  angle  between  the  sloping  bottom 
and  the  vertical  side  replaced  by  a  cylindrical  surface,  the  center  of  the  cylinder 
being  at  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  partition.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  side  hopper 
modified  by  a  cylinder. 

The  Stutz  coal  jig  has  a  false  bottom  or  hutch  with  holes  in  it  through  which 
slime  may  settle  to  the  true  hutch  below.  This  clarifies  the  hydraulic  water 
which  is  used  over  and  over  again. 

The  slope  of  the  hutches  in  a  few  of  the  mills  is  given  in  Table  270.    In 

TABLE  270. — SLOPE  OF  JIG  HUTCHES. 


MfflNo. 


18 

15  (ooarae  jig) 

16  (floe  Jig) 

18 

SS  (three^eve  Jig). 


Slope  of 
E&ds. 


Degrees. 
Vertical. 


Slope  of 
Sides. 


Degrees. 
68 
46 
86 
44 
86 


mil  Ko. 


88  (two-sieve  Jig). 

88  (Parsons) 

80 

87  (coaree  Jig) 

87  (fine  Jig)  (a)..., 


Slope  of 
Ends. 


Degrees. 

45 

48-50 

VerUcal. 

68 

66 


Slope  of 
SidM. 


56 

60 
88&60 
40&50 


(a)  See  Figs.  80eo-8Q6c. 
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regard  to  the  slope  of  hutches,  it  is  probably  true  that  a  much  smaller  slope  can 
be  used  safely  in  these  than  in  classifiers  without  trouble  from  the  material  lodg- 
ing on  the  sides,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  oscillations  of  the  plunger  water 
tend  to  move  the  grains  on  a  slope,  where  without  them,  they  would  remain  at 
•rest.  For  example,  in  Mills  16  and  22,  bottom  slopes  of  35**  and  20*"  respec- 
tively are  used.  The  author  cannot  state  positively  that  sand  does  not  lodge 
on  these  gentle  slops,  but  the  jigs  are  doing  good  work  and  giving  no  trouble 
from  pRigging  of  nutch  spigots. 

§399.  Longitudinal  Partition. — The  depth  of  this  partition  below  the 
sieve  is  a  very  important  consideration.  If  not  deep  enough,  the  action  is 
uneven  upon  the  whole  bed;  the  pulsion  is  too  strong  on  the  side  next  to  the 
partition,  too  weak  on  the  farther  side;  if  too  deep,  unnecessary  height  and 
clumsiness  are  given  to  the  jig.  The  depths  in  the  mills,  as  shown  in  Table 
271,  range  from  3  inches  in  Mill  20  up  to  12  inches  in  Mills  9,  15,  22  and  37. 

In  Mill  38,  8  inches  depth  for  a  sieve  24  inches  wide,  that  is  to  say,  a  ratio 
of  0.333,  was  found  to  be  too  little  for  the  coarser  sizes,  but  to  work  satisfac- 
torily for  the  finer.  Also  for  the  Evans  jig,  with  a  sieve  18|  inches  wide,  a 
partition  4  inches  deep,  or  with  a  ratio  of  0.213,  was  found  to  be  too  little  and 
8  inches,  or  a  ratio  of  0.427,  was  found  to  work  well.  In  Mill  9  jigging  f-inch 
stufif,  No.  1  jigs,  30  inches  wide,  have  a  depth  of  partition  of  10  to  12  inches,  or 
a  ratio  of  0.33  to  0.40,  which  is  satisfactory.  Mill  37  whose  jigs  have  been 
taken  by  the  author  as  standard,  uses  a  ratio  of  at  least  0.48  on  all  jigs. 
These  facts  seem  to  point  to  0.4  as  a  ratio  for  coarse  jigs  and  0.33  for  fine. 
These  figures  are  to  apply  to  the  last  sieve  of  a  jig,  since  it  is  there  that  the 
depth  of  the  partition  is  less  than  at  any  other  point. 

To  illustrate  the  practice  in  the  mills,  the  ratio  has  been  computed  from  as 
many  jigs  as  possible  and  they  are  given  in  Table  271.  They  show  more  or  less 
irregularity,  but  as  a  rule,  are  above  those  advanced  by  the  author. 


TABLE   271. — CONSTRUCTION    OF   JIQS. 


la 


10 


IS 


JlK  Ifa 


I 
1 

1 

S 
4 

ifta 

9 
1 

a 
t 

4 

1 

8 
1 

4,  5  ^  fi 

T 
1 

t 

4 
E 

4 

1 

4 

6 


Ratio  of  Depth 

of  Partition  to 

Width  of  8ief<a. 

(a) 


Eari. 
Han, 
HapS 
Han. 


Han. 
Han. 
Hon. 

Han. 

Ears  ib\ 

Qolloin 

CpUom 

Weodt 

WfiEkdt 

Han. 

Ban, 

Bax%. 

Ban 

SIldtQff  block 

eUdtng  block 

Harz 

StidlDff  block 

SEmtne  block 

Han. 
Han. 
Han. 
Han. 
Han. 
Ban. 
Han. 
Ban 
Han. 
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TABLE  271. — CONSTRUCTION  OF  JIGS. — Continued. 


JlgHo. 


1 

s 

B 

ft 
1 
S 
8 

4 

S 

1 

4 

ft 
1 

f 

8 

t 
8£8 
4dtB 

e 
1 
« 

8A4 

ft 
ft 
T 

B 
9 

] 
B 
8 

4 

ft 

ft 

7£S 

9ftll 

10 

IS 

tU>G 

1 

% 

8 

4 

fi 

6 

7 

e 

I 

t 

8 

4 
ft 

e 

7 
8, 0, 10  ik  11 

8,8^^4 

6&ft 

7 

8,9^^10 

8ft8 


Hari. ,.. 

Han. .,* 

Han 

Hart .>.. 

Harz. ......... 

Harm . . ,  „  r » * . 
dUdine  block. 

Hat*. 

Hi«iL  .„♦,..., 

Harx 

Ilan^.., 

Oarz...... ...^ 

Crunk  Arm  , , . 
Crank  arm ... 
Crank  arm  , . . 
Crack  arm  . . , 

Faraous 

Han.. 

HarL 


4 

6 
1,8,8^4 

8 
8 

4 
6^ft,7ft8 
«,10ftn 

1 


EtndL 


0CD 


fCan^. 
H«n.P 
Han.. 

Han- * 

Har£ ^ 

.HArz. 

Crank  arm  . . . 

Crank  arm  . . . 

Hars. 

O^imk  aim  w . . 

Hara. 

Han 

Hart, ..-,..  ., 
Crank  arm  . . . 
Crank  arm ,,. 
Crank  arm  ... 
Crank  ami  . , . 
Craok  arm  . . . 
Crank  arm  .  * . 
Crank  arm  . . . 
Craok  arm  . , . 
Crank  arm  . . . 
LYaok  arm  .  ■  ^ 

Hajpi ,. 

Hart 

Han. 

Har^. .....>.. 

Hart 

HarE. t . . 

Hoj^ 

Hart....  ..... 

HarL 

mfd]n«  block. 

Han, 

Han 

Hara 

Han. 

Hart.... 

Han. 

Han..... 

Han. 

Han. 

Han. 

Han. 

Han. 

Han. 

Han. 

Han. 

Han. 

Han. 

Han. 

Han. 

Han. 

Han. 

Han. 

OoUom 

Han. 

Han. 


8 
4 

4 
4 
8 

a 
s 

A 
8 
8 
8 
1 
8 
8 
8 

s 
e 
1 

8 
8 
S 
8 
S 
8 
3 
8 
2 
8 
4 
4 
4 
4 
ft 
5 
5 

4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
4 

a 

3 

a 

3 
8 
8 
4 
4 
13 

a 
a 

4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
8 

4 
4 
4 
4 
8 
8 
4 
4 
8 
4 
8 
8 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 


Sievts  Iks  I. 


Length 
in  ubi^ 
Cloar. 


Incb^. 


a8 

97 
Bft 

80 
80 
80 
SQ 
U 
S4 
80 

T 
T 

U 

87 

M 

80 
30 
fiS 

Sft 
84 
84 
04 

SI 
84 

a» 

89 


89 
89 
89 
89 

sa 

88 

^ 

se 

88 

83 
3S 

fia 

8« 

m 
a« 

84 
84 
81 
81 
84 
84 
88 
84 

84 
84 
84 
84 
8B 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
88 


Width 
lu  the 
Clear. 


Inches 

17 
17 
17 


IS 
18 
14 
14 

80 
80 
IS 

'^ 

88 
1ft 
14 
88 

P 

1ft 

Id 
ift 

\m 

16 
16 
1ft 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
IS 

a] 

18 
18 
IS 
1ft 
16 
IB 
IB 
10 
IS 
10 
10 
10 
16 
16 
10 
10 
88 
80 
80 
80 
80 

80^ 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

88 

18 

10 


Drop 

between 

Screens. 

(a) 


Incbee. 
8 
8 
3 

1 
8 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


^ 


Keij^ht,  of 
Tall  H(MT\i. 


SM 


6 
6 


Depth  of 
Longitudi- 
nal Parti- 
tion Below 
Steve,  (a) 


Inches. 

8 

8 

8 

0 

8 
10 
18 
18 
10 
10 


lOM 

(/)n 

(/)10 


0')«« 


Ratio  of  Depth 

of  ParUtion  to 

Width  of  Siere. 

(a) 


0.47 
0.47 
0.47 
0.58 
0.87 
0.47 
0.07 
0.07 
0.71 
0.71 


0.04 
0.60 
0.01 
0.60 


0.88 
0.40 


0.88 

0.88 

O.SO,  0.41,  o.a 

0.60, 0.41, 0.9 

0.60,0.41,0.81 

0.60,  0.41 


0.88 
0.88 
0.88 
0.88 
0.88 
0.88 
0.88 
0.88 
0.88 
0.88 


0.44 
0.44 
0.44 
0.60 
0.00 
0.44 
0.60 
0.60 
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§  399 


TABLE  ! 

271. — CONSTRUCTION  OF 

Jios. — Continued. 

6 

JisNo. 

Kind. 

il 

Sieve  Box. 

Drop 

between 

Screens. 

(a) 

Height  of 

TaU^oard 

(a) 

Depth  of 
I^ngitudi 
nal  Parti- 
tion Below 

Sieve,  (a) 

Ratio  of  Depth 

£ 

Clear. 

Width 
in  the 
Clear. 

of  PartiUon  to 

Width  of  Siere. 

(a) 

86 

*.*4 

1 

8tol8 

1 

8 
8ft4 
5tol8 
18ft  14 
15  ft  16 
17  ft  18 
IftS 

8 

\%% 

9 
10 

8.8,YA« 

.,8ft4 

6.7ft8 

10 
11  ft  18 

1 
8tol7 

1 

8ft8 

4,6.6ft7 

8 

9 

1 

8 

8ft4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

18 

14 

16 

l,8ft8 

4ft6 

6 
IftS 

8 
4ft6 

6 

7ft8 

Oft  10 

11  ft  18 

8,8.4ft6 
«,7,8ft9 

9 
8 

4 
6 

•r 

1 

8ft8 
1 
8 

8 

1,8.8,  4ft 5 

6 

lft8 

8 

4 
5 

Han. 

Inches. 
88 
88 

86 

Si 

86 
86 
48 
80 
81 
81 
81 
80 
80 

Inches 
16 
16 

84 
24 
24 
17 
15 
15 
16 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Han. 

SUdiug  block.. 
Han  .......... 

1 

87 

1 
1 

12, 11, 10,  9 

0.48 
0.78,0.67,0.61,  a68 

88 

Han 

Han 

8 
2 

EvanB(fe) 

Evans (fc) 

Han 

Han 

Han..... 

gg 

Han 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

Han 

Han , . . . . 

Han 

2 

li. 

Han 

Han...' 

Han 

40 

Han 

Han 

85 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
84 
87 
84 
42 

84 
86 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
81 
84 
84 

28 

18 

ii 

18 
18 
24 
14 
17 
22 
84 

fj 

20 
24 
28 
22 
28 
88 
22 
22 
22 
22 
28 
82 
22 
22 
22 
22 
28 
22 
22 
i» 
22 
22 
22 
22 

1« 

p 

* 

10.%B 

0.29,  0.21,  0.14 

41 

Han 

Han 

H*n  --,,.,..,. 

Han 

Han. 

Han 

. 

Han. 

48 

Han 

OoUom 

Han 

48 

Han 



Han 

44 

CoUom 

OoUom 

OoUom 

OoUom 

CoUom 

CoUom 

OoUom 

CoUom 

CoUom 

CoUom 

CoUom 

CoUom 

CoUom 

CoUom 

CoUom 

CoUom 

OoUom 

CoUom 

OoUom 

CoUom 

OoUom 

OoUom 

CoUom 

(0 

OoUom.. 

CoUom 

CoUom 

CoUom 

OoUom 

OoUom 

OoUom 

OoUom 

OoUom 

Han. 



im 

40 

:;;:::::;;.:::  :::::::::: 

46 

8 



4L 

) 



84          88 



47 

84 

84 

84 

84 

84 

84. 

84 

84 

84 

84 

87 

27 

88 

88 

88 

88 

88 

84 

81 

22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
28 
28 
22 
22 
18 
18 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 

48 

8 

4 

86 

Han. 

86 

Han. 

Han. .......... 

Han. 

Han. 

87 

Han. 

Han. 

88 

HaS:::. :;.;;;: 

Han 

Han. ...,.,.... 

Han 

-1 
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TABLE  271. — CONSTRUCTION  OF  JIGS. — Continued. 

o* 

Jiff  No. 

Kind. 

P 

Sieye  Box. 

Drop 

between 

Screena 

(a) 

Height  of 

Tail  Board 

(a) 

Depth  of 
Longitudi- 
nal Parti- 
tion  Below 
Sieve,  (a) 

Ratio  of  Depth 

of  ParUtion  to 

Width  of  Sieve. 

(a) 

1 

Lenxth 
In  the 
Clear. 

Width 
in  the 
Clear. 

88 

8 

S 

8 
4aft4b 

Han 

Inches. 

80 
24 
24 

Inches 

20 
12 
13 

Inches. 

Inches. 
4H.'%4 

Inches. 

22 

K*« 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Han...    .  . 

H^ ;:.:; 

Han 

_ 

^  (a)  Where  two  or  more  ▼aloes  are  given  they  are  for  the  different  compartments  of  the  jig  taken  in  order 
from  Che  first  sieve  to  the  last.  (6)  A  Spilsbury  jig,  which  is  of  the  Hars  type,  (c)  lliis  jig  is  leaUy  two  jigs 
nlaoed  head  to  head,  each  having  tyro  sieves:  two  sieves  treat  10  to  6-mm.  stuff  and  two  sieves  treat  6  to 
p-mm.  stuff,    (d)  There  are  three  Hars  jigs  and  one  sliding  block,    (e)  For  No.  2  jigs  there  is  one  large  Jlg  and 


two  smali  jigs;  the  latter  were  made  by  rearranging  a  four-sieve  jig  so  that  ore  is  fed  at  the  middle  cross 
dam  and  flows  both  ways,  if\  This  is  the  depth  below  the  first  sieve,  {g)  There  is  one  crank  arm  (not  used) 
and  one  Harz^  (A)  There  is  one  crank  arm  and  one  Harz.  (i)  Graduated  from  4^  inches  on  first  sieve  to  4 
inches  on  last  sieve.  U )  Each  jig  is  practically  the  same  as  two  one-sieye  jigs,  the  stuff  being  fed  at  tne  mid- 
dle cross  partition  and  gohig  both  ways,  (ft)  A  modified  Oollom  jig  (see  S  my.  (0  The  plunger  is  forced  down 
by  a  cam  and  lifted  by  a  spring. 

The  space  for  the  plunger  current,  even  when  the  hutch  product  is  present 
before  being  drawn  off,  should  at  no  point  be  less  in  area  of  section  than  the 
area  of  the  plunger.  This  is  a  good  rule  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  hydraulics.  There  are,  however,  many  jigs  which  violate  it  more  or  less  and 
yet  are  doing  work  which  is  regarded  as  satisfactory.  For  example,  there  are 
4,500  or  more  CoUom  jig  sieves  at  Lake  Superior,  in  all  of  which  the  plunger 
water  has  to  go  through  a  hole  that  is  but  little  more  than  one-quarter  the  area 
of  the  plunger. 

§  400.  The  Linincjs. — ^These  are  to  take  the  wear  on  the  plunger  side  and  to 
provide  for  holding  the  sieve  in  place  on  the  jigging  side.  They  are  made 
almost  invariably  of  wood.  The  No.  1  and  No.  2  jigs  of  Mill  39,  however,  have 
their  plunger  compartments  lined  with  iron.  In  Mill  30,  the  grain  of  the  wood 
in  the  plunger  lining  is  vertical  which  seems  the  logical  arrangement.  The 
lining  on  the  sieve  compartment  is  generally  1  inch  thick  and  is  interrupted  or 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  sieve  frame.  The  lower  part  forms  the  ledge  upon 
which  the  sieve  frame  rests,  while  the  upper  serves  as  a  cleat  to  hold  down  the 
sieve  frame.  The  importance  of  these  linings  in  giving  smooth  sides  to  the 
sieve  compartment  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much.  The  under  lining  should 
reach  down  so  far  that  all  irregular  currents  are  broken  up  before  they  reach 
the  sieve.  To  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  partition  is  probably  deep  enough. 
To  insure  this  result,  the  inside  of  the  sieve  frame  should  be  flush  with  the 
lining  above  and  below.  The  jig,  under  the  best  conditions  will  have  a  dead 
margin  all  around,  due  to  friction  on  the  sides,  but  this  precaution  will  reduce 
it  to  a  minimum. 

§401.  Spigots  for  continuous  discharge  of  the  hutch  products  are  found 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Most  of  those  used  for  hydraulic  classifiers  (see 
§  296),  may  be  used  on  jigs.  The  use  of  the  rising  discharge  on  fixed  sieve 
jigs,  however,  is  not  known  to  the  author. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  better  spigot  than  the  pipe  and 
plug,  whioh  is  probably  the  most  common.  It  has  the  advantages  that  it  yields 
a  full,  round  orifice  at  all  times;  that  it  can  be  cleared  in  an  instant  if  plugged; 
that  it  can  be  replaced  in  an  instant  by  the  next  size  larger  or  smaller,  if  found 
too  small  or  too  large ;  that  it  is  inexpensive  and  easily  replaced  when  worn  out ; 
that  the  attendant  is  not  tempted  to  be  adjusting  this  discharge,  which  should 
be  kept  constant  to  avoid  deranging  the  action  of  the  jig.  This  form  cannot, 
however,  be  stopped  or  opened  by  a  handle  from  above,  but  must  be  tended  by 
hand 
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The  size  of  the  spigot  will  be  J-inch  pipe  for  the  fine  jigs.  Oceaaionally  J-inch 
pipe  has  been  used  successfully  and  tne  advantage  of  lessened  water  obtained. 
In  Mill  24,  No.  1  jig  has  a  |-inch  spigot ;  in  Mill  25,  No.  3  jig  has  a  ^-inch  spigot. 
At  Mill  31,  adjustable  triangular  gate  spigots  are  used  which  maintain  an  equila- 
teral opening.     Mill  26  uses  common  molasses  spigots  on  its  jigs. 

When  coarse  jigs  discharge  their  whole  product  through  the  sieve,  a  continu- 
ously running  spigot  large  enough  to  discharge  the  grains  without  choking  uses 
an  excessive  amount  of  water  and  some  intermittent  device  is  needed;  for  ex- 
I  ample,  a  large  pipe  nipple^  1^  inches,  2  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  with  a 
wooden  plug  is  used.  At  Clausthal  and  other  works  an  inside  conical  plug  is 
I  used,  which  is  lifted  by  a  rod  coining  up  through  the  central  partition  to  a 
lever,  and  operated  from  time  to  time  by  hand  (see  Fig.  337). 

In  Mill  13,  using  modified  Collom  jigs,  where  material  in  the  hutch  has 
passed  through  sieves  with  holes  1}  inches,  f  inch  and  \  inch  in  diameter  re- 
spectively, pipes  A  are  used  against  the  flanged  ends  B  of  which  covers  C  are 

held  with  weighted  levers  O  (see  Fig.  322). 
The  diameters  of  the  pipes  for  the  above 
three  products  are  6  inches,  2  inches  and  6 
inches  respectively.  The  products  are  dis- 
charged upon  the  floor  below  the  jigs,  the 
jig  being  stopped  in  the  meantime.  The 
discharging  covers  are  opened  by  handles  E 
upon  the  jigging  floor. 

§  402.  The  Plunoer  is  generally  made  of 
practically  the  same  size  as  the  sieve  except 
in  jigs  of  the  Collom  type.  This  may  seem 
at  first  sight  a  useless  enlargement  of  the 
machine,  but  theoretically  it  is  the  best  prac- 
tice, as,  in  hydraulics,  for  even  work,  uni- 
form velocity  of  water  should  be  maintained 
at  all  parts  of  a  stream.  Where  the  plunger  is  smaller  than  the  sieve  it  must 
have  a  longer  stroke  to  do  the  same  work,  and  give,  therefore,  a  higher  velocity 
to  the  water,  and  this  high  speed  current  is  liable  to  reach  some  portion  of  the 
sieve  before  it  is  slowed  down  to  the  average  speed,  causing  violent  boiling  of 
that  portion  of  the  whole  bed,  while  other  portions  are  too  stagnant  and  dead. 
Of  the  mills  visited  10,  12,  15,  16,  17,  20,  22,  23,  26,  27,  30,  85,  87,  88  and 
92  have  all  their  jigs  with  the  plunger  the  same  size  as  the  sieve.  In  addition 
to  these  are  the  following:  Mill  9,  No.  1  jig;  Mill  21,  all  the  jigs  except  No. 
6;  Mill  24,  two  of  the  No.  2  jigs  and  Nos.  5  and  6  jigs;  Mill  25,  Nos.  2  and  3 
jigs;  Mill .32,  Nos.  5  to  10  jigs;  Mill  42,  No.  1  jig. 
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MiUNo. 

Jig  No. 

Sfse  of  Sieve 
Compartment. 

Siie  of  Plunger 
Compartment. 

Area  i>  of  Sieve 
Area. 

9 

9 

All. 
6 

{  9and8 
i  land 9 
1  8  to  19 

An. 

Inches. 
49x94 

89Z16U 
27x9lVj 

84x18 
90x18 
84x90 

^•» 

88x18 

Inches. 

49x98 

89x19 

97x18 

80x18 
96X18 
84x18 

84x18 

«4., 

79.7 

S:l 

88.9 

iS:S 

98.8 
75.6 
119.6 

18 

91  

94 

98 

89 

87 

40 

86 

40d 
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The  jigs,  except  those  of  the  CoUom  type,  which  have  sieves  of  different  size 
from  these  are  given  in  Table  272.  The  table  shows  that  the  plunger  area  in 
no  case  is  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  sieve  area  in  the  most  of  the  mills. 
In  Mills  9  and  86  the  plunger  is  slightly  larger  than  the  sieve.  In  the  CoUom 
jig  and  its  modifications,  as  well  as  in  the  Parsons  jig,  the  area  is  ^  or  less,  as 
shown  in  Table  273. 


TABLE   273.-H9IZES   OF 

SIEVES   AND 

PLUNGERS. 

MiUNo. 

Jig  No. . 

Kind  of  Jig. 

Sise  of  Sieve 
Compartment 

Sixe  of  Plunger 
Compartment 

Percent  Plunger 

Area  is  of  Sieve 

Area. 

18 

1 
8  to  18 
8tol7 

1 

AIL         \ 
8to9 
AIL 

OoUom 

Inches. 
46x28 
88x88 

««« 

88x84 
84x88 

84x88 

Inches. 

88x88 

10x88 

169^  diameter. 

16    diameter. 

84x10 
84x11 

18x88 

1. 

84 

OoUom 

Parsons  (a) 

48.5 
88.6 

85 

Parsons  la^. ....../....... 

81.7 

88:::. ...... 

Evans 

60.0 

48 

Collom 

44.1 

44 

Cam  driTon,  spring  return. 
Cam  driven,  spring  return. 

CoUom 

88  4 

47 

60  0 

44 

46 

46 

47.1 

47 

48 

(a)  This  jig  is  not  a  side-plunger  Jig,  strictly  speaking. 

Side  plunger  jigs  have  been  constructed  in  which  one  plunger  served  for  two 
sieves,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  thereby  making  the  sieve  area  double  the  plunger 
area.  This  arrangement,  however,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  poorly 
regulated,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  whole  bed  is  lighter  on  one  sieve  than  on  the 
other,  the  lighter  whole  bed  will  absorb  greater  pulsion,  where  it  really  needs 
less  than  the  other. 

The  height  of  the  walls  of  the  plunger  box  are  sufficient  to  prevent  water 
from  escaping.  The  cover  placed  over  the  compartment  restrains  the  swash 
due  to  waves. 

It  is  important  that  the  upper  face  of  the  plunger  should  never  be  high 
enough  to  suck  air  and  give  the  resulting  pounding  motion.  For  this  purpose, 
a  safe  rule  is  that  the  top  of  the  plunger  should  never,  even  at  the  top  of  the 
stroke,  be  above  the  level  of  the  sieve. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  plunger,  all  practice  agrees  that  to  pre- 
vent warping  and  twisting,  the  plunger  should  be  made  of  several  parts,  prefer- 
ably an  odd  number,  and  made  of  wood,  with  the  grain  running  lengthwise  on 
the  outsMe  layers  and  at  right  angles  on  alternate  pieces.  The  top  and  bottom 
parts,  where  three  are  used,  or  the  top,  middle  and  bottom,  where  five  are  used, 
are  of  the  full  size ;  the  other  parts  of  about  1  inch  smaller  length  and  width,  to 
give  one  or  two  rings,  respectively,  of  water  packing.  Linkenbach  recommends 
plungers  with  no  water  packing  rings,  but  has  the  sides  of  the  coarse  jig  plunger 
rounded  to  suit  the  eccentricity. 

§  403.  Clkaeancb  op  the  Plunger  and  its  Attachment  to  the  Connect- 
ing Rods. — ^The  clearance  is  the  space  between  the  edges  of  the  plunger  and 
walls  of  the  compartment  in  which  it  moves.  A  space  is  needed  to  provide  for 
any  slight  swelling  of  the  wood  and  for  dirt  in  the  water,  so  that  the  plunger 
shall  not  lose  power  by  friction,  or  cause  wear  on  the  lining.  Since  the  plung:er 
is  usually  driven  by  an  eccentric  without  a  cross  head,  the  rocking  motion  will 
require  either  an  increased  clearance  or  a  rounding  of  the  side  of  the  plunger. 
The  latter  may  easily  be  done  on  a  five-part  plunger  with  two  rings  of  water 
paddng,  by  making  the  center  part  slightly  larger  than  the  top  and  bottom 
parts. 
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The  clearance  required  for  the  rocking  motion  is  comparatively  little;  for 
example,  with  a  plunger  rod  48  inches  long,  a  plunger  5  inches  thick  and  a 
throw  of  2  inches,  the  total  side  clearance  is  0.2  inch,  or  0. 1  inch  on  each  side,  or  if 
it  is  gained  by  rounding  top  and  bottom  it  would  only  be  0.05  inch  shaved  off 
from  the  two  top  and  bottom  edges  of  the  sides,  leaving  the  center  width  un- 
afifected.  More  clearance  will  be  required  when  the  hutch  water  is  fed  above 
the  plunger  than  when  fed  below. 

It  should  be  said  that  as  clearance  increases,  the  action  of  the  piston  becomes 
less  and  less  positive;  for  example,  a  jig  with  a  heavy,  tight,  whole  bed,  will 
be  less  moved  by  a  loose  than  by  a  tight-fitting  plunger.  Tlie  mill  man  who 
has  a  loose-fitting  plunger  overcomes  this  difficulty  by  giving  it  more  movement. 
The  advantage  of  a  tight-fitting  plunger  is  in  the  fact  that  it  will  recover  quickly 
if  overfed  with  heavy  material,  while  the  loose  plunger  will  not,  because  the 
attendant  would  not  be  likely  to  give  it  the  momentary  added  throw  required. 

Mill  37  has  a  clearance  of  about  \  inch  all  around  (see  Fig.  3066).  Mill 
30  uses  i-inch  clearance  all  around  the  plunger,  and  the  blende  jigs  of  South- 
west Missouri  are  reported  to  have  the  same  clearance.  Eittinger  recommends 
for  under-piston  jigs,  without  rocking  motion,  a  clearance  of  ^  to  ^  inch  all 
around.  Vezin  holds  that  -jV-inch  clearance  all  around,  which  on  a  piston 
18X36  inches  yields  an  area  of  6.75  square  inches  or  1.04%  of  the  piston  area, 
usually  fumishes  su£5cient  area  for  the  passage  of  the  water  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Eunhardt,  (1&84),  says  that  jig  plungers  in  Europe  have  \  inch  of 
play  on  all  their  vertical  sides. 

The  attachment  of  the  plunger  to  the  rods  differs  somewhat.  They  all  have 
wide  washers  above  and  below.  They  occasionally  have  a  shoulder  on  the  rod 
above  and  nut  below,  as  in  Mill  37  (Fig.  306c),  but  generally  have  nuts  both 
above  and  below  which  admit  of  adjustment  of  the  plunger  up  and  down. 

Mill  30  has  lock  nuts  above  and  below.  Mill  18  has  one  nut  above  and  lock 
nuts  below,  and  Mill  15  has  lock  nuts  above  and  one  nut  below.  The  author 
is  inclined  to  favor  the  first  of  the  three. 

§404.  Connecting  Rods. — The  common  practice  is  to  use  one  connecting 
rod,  running  from  the  eccentric  to  the  center  of  each  plunger.  This  is  screwed 
into  a  boss  G  on  the  lower  side  of  the  eccentric  strap  F  with  a  lock  nut  H  set 
up  against  the  boss  (see  Figs.  323a  and  323&),  or  the  eccentric  strap  has  an 
extension  downward  (see  Fig.  306c)  of  two  rods  and  a  cross  bar.  The  eccentric 
rod  is  held  to  this  cross  bar  by  nuts  above  and  below  it. 

In  exceptional  cases,  where  the  plunger  is  very  long,  two  rods  are  used;  for 
example,  on  some  of  the  30X42-inch  blende  jigs  in  Southwest  Missouri,  also 
at  Przibram.  On  jigs  of  the  accelerated  types,  the  use  of  two  rods  is  more  com- 
mon, as  on  the  Wendt  jig  of  Mill  14  and  others.  On  coal  jigs  which  usually  have 
large  sieves,  it  is  the  rule  to  use  two  rods. 

In  one  Colorado  mill  a  double  Harz  jig  is  Aised  in  which  two  adjacent  plun- 
gers are  driven  by  only  one  shaft  and  eccentric  (see  Fig.  324).  The  sieves  are 
15i  inches  wide  by  31  inches  long;  the  plungers  are  9^  inches  wide  by  31  inches 
long.  The  disadvantage  is  that  the  two  adjacent  plungers  must  have  the  same 
throw,  but  this  may  not  be  serious,  as  the  hydraulic  water  can  equalize  the 
matter. 

The  plunger  receives  a  rocking  motion  from  the  eccentric  from  the  absence 
of  a  cross  head.  This  has  been  claimed  by  some  authorities  to  injure  the  even- 
ness of  the  current  upon  the  sieve,  but  others  think  this  effect  is  so  small  that 
it  can  be  neglected.  To  do  away  with  the  rocking  motion  of  the  plunger  at 
Przibram,  a  hinged  plunger  rod,  the  lower  part  of  which  runs  in  guides,  is 
used.  In  the  Diescher  coal  jig  the  arrangement  is  similar  except  that  the  guides 
are  done  away  with  and  a  horizontal  arm  with  one  end  attached  to  the  hinged 
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joint  and  the  other  end  pivoted  to  the  frame,  makes  the  line  of  motion  of  the 
plunger  practically  vertical.  At  Clausthal  the  plunger,  rod  is  actuated  by  a 
short  rocking  arm,  and  this  again  by  a  long  rocking  arm,  the  two  arms  being 
pivoted  on  the  same  shaft.  The  long  arm  is  oscillated  by  a  crank  and  connecting 
rod.  The  rectilinear  motion  of  the  Collom  jig  and  some  of  its  modifications,  has 
already  been  described  (see  §§  386  and  387).  In  jigs  with  the  crank  arm  and 
sliding  block  mechanisms  the  motion  is  practically  rectilinear,  owing  to  the  fact 

that  the  eccentric  or  plunger 
arm,  as  the  case  may  be,  gen- 
erally rocks  back  and  forth 
over  a  small  arc,  instead  of 
making  a  complete  revolution. 
§405.  The  Eccentric. — 
This  must  have  the  right 
throw  to  suit  the  work  the  jig 
is  called  upon  to  do,  and  as 
the  work  varies  from  time  to 
time,  the  eccentrics  must  be 
adjustable.  The  eccentric 
should  have  a  graduated  scale 
to  show  at  once  the  amount  of 
throw  at  which  it  is  set.  The 
eccentricity,  to  meet  all  emer- 
gencies, must  be  greater  than 
that  which  is  likely  to  be  called 
for.     It  will  be  greater  for  the 


PIO.  323&. — SECTION. 


Fio.     333a. — ECCEN- 

TBIO  AND  CON- 
NECTING ROD  IN 
MILL  30.  ELEVA- 
TION. 


FIG.  324. — ^DOUBLE  JIG  WITH 
ONE  SHAFT. 


coarse  products  and  less  for  the  fine.  For  further  discussion,  see  §§  451  and  452. 
Many  dififerent  designs  for  making  this  adjustment  have  been  made.  In  Mill 
37  there  are  two  eccentrics  (see  Figs.  306d-306^),  one  outside  the  other.  The 
inner  eccentric  n  fits  upon  the  shaft  and  is  attached  to  it  by  two  set  screws  /?. 
The  outer  r  fits  upon  the  eccentric  surface  of  the  inner  and  is  adjustable  in  any 
position  by  a  split  collar  and  bolt  s.  The  strap  t  slides  upon  the  surface  of 
the  outer  eccentric  and  conveys  the  movement  through  the  rod  to  the  plunger. 
The  eccentricity  of  each  is  \  inch  and  the  throw  of  each  is  1  inch.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  the  outer  eccentric  upon  the  inner  causes  the  throws  of  the  two 
to  add  to  or  subtract  from  each  other,  so  that  the  throw  may  be  varied  from  0 
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to  2  inches.    A  pointer  u  on  the  inner  eccentric,  indicating  by  graduations  on 
the  outer,  serves  to  set  the  machine  at  any  given  throw. 

Mill  30  (see  Figs.  323a  and  Z2ib)y  has  a  flanged  eccentric  wheel  C  with  an 
eccentricity  of  f  inch,  keyed  to  the  shaft  A  at  B,  Fitted  to  the  outer  surface 
of  this  is  a  second  eccentric  wheel  D  also  with  eccentricity  of  f  inch  and  capa- 
ble of  being  set  in  any  position  on  the  first,  at  which  position  it  is  held  by  two 
bolts  E  of  which  the  heads  take  hold  in  a  dovetail  groove  L  in  the  flange.  This 
combination  allows  a  variation  in  the  eccentricity  from  0  to  1^  inches,  or  in 
the  throw  from  0  to  2J  inches. 

A  form  commonly  used,  consists  of  a  concentric  disc  keyed  to  the  shaft  with 
an  eccentric  disc  held  to  its  face  by  two  bolts,  one  of  which  serves  as  a  hinge  for 
the  eccentric  disc  4o  swing  upon,  while  the  other  holds  the  eccentric  disc  when  it 
has  been  swimg  off  center  to  any  desired  throw.  The  eccentric  disc  requires  in 
it  two  slots,  one  for  the  shaft,  the  other  for  the  second  bolt.  The  amount  of 
throw  is  graduated  on  the  edge  of  the  eccentric  disc  with  a  pointer  on  the  con- 
centric disc  and  can  be  easily  read. 

Ferraris  has  designed  an  adjustable  eccentric  with  a  positive  set  to  avoid  the 
possible  slipping  by  the  clamp  forms  just  described.  It  consists  of  an  inner 
eccentric  with  a  flange  and  an  outer  eccentric  on  the  inner.  The  two  throws  are 
capable  of  adding  to  or  subtracting  from  each  other,  as  those  in  Mills  30  and 
37.  In  the  outer  eccentric  there  are  five  holes  and  in  the  flange  of  the  ininer 
eccentric  are  six  holes  which  bear  vernier  relation  to  those  in  the  outer.  By 
passing  a  bolt  through  only  ope  hole  in  the  outer  eccentric  and  through  any  one 
of  the  holes  in  the  inner,  six  diflEerent  throws  may  be  obtained,  say  10,  20,  30, 
40,  50  or  60  mm.  By  using  also  any  one  of  the  other  four  holes  in  the  outer 
eccentric  the  diiBEerence  between  throws  may  be  cut  down  to  2  mm.  and  the  device 
will  thus  have  a  positive  set  for  throws  varying  by  2-mm.  intervals  from  0  to 
60  mm. 

Habermann*^  has  enumerated  a  great  variety  of  different  forms,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  position  of  the  eccentrics  on  the  shaft,  the  almost 
universal  practice  is  to  set  the  eccentrics  on  the  shaft  so  that  all  the  pulsions  on 
the  several  sieves  take  place  approximately  at  the  same  instant.  In  Mill  30,  No. 
1  jig,  with  three  sieves,  has  its  eccentrics  placed  at  120^  with  each  other,  divid- 
ing the  circle  into  three  parts.  The  author  has  no  record  in  regard  to  the  other 
jigs  of  this  mill.  At  the  Breinigerberg  mine  at  Stolberg,  a  four-sieve  jig  has 
the  pulsions  of  contiguous  sieves  at  90**  with  each  other.  While  the  scheme  illus- 
trated in  these  two  instances  is  undoubtedly  a  better  distribution  of  power,  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  does  as  good  jigging  as  where  the  plimgers  act  together.  Pulsion 
is  the  first  act  of  jigging ;  suction  is  the  second,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  better 
to  feed  No.  2  sieve  during  its  pulsion  rather  than  during  its  suction.  This  is 
probably  better  done  with  the  eccentrics  working  together,  or  with  No.  1  slightly 
anticipating  No.  2,  than  when  No.  1  is  at  90**  or  120**  in  advance  of  No.  2. 

§  406.  Shaft  ANn  Pullets. — There  is  generally  one  shaft  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  jig,  which  is  supported  upon  boxes  resting  upon  the  timber  frames, 
or  more  rarely  upon  special  pedestal  castings.  The  Cooley  jig  has  two  shafts  for 
its  seven  sieves  on  the  finishing  jig  used  in  Southwest  Missouri.  One  drives  the 
first  four  plungers  at  200  revolutions;  the  other  drives  the  last  three  plungers 
at  300  revolutions  per  minute.  The  diameter  of  the  shaft  varies  from  2xV  to  3 
inches,  as  shown  in  Table  274. 

It  is  usual  to  drive  jigs  by  tight  and  loose  pulleys  to  avoid  the  interference 
which  would  otherwise  result  from  the  stops  which  are  needed  for  skimming, 
adjustment  or  repairs.  Where  the  use  of  the  jig  upon  a  given  product  is  still 
in  experimental  condition,  step  pulleys  for  two  or  more  speeds  may  be  used  to 
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give  quickly  the  desired  change  in  speed.  Cone  pulleys  are  sometimes  used  for 
this  same  purpose.  When,  however,  the  most  favorable  speed  has  been  deter- 
mined^ it  is  better,  for  simplicity,  to  use  one  size  only  of  pulley  for  each  jig. 

TABLE    274. — ^DIAMETERS    OF    SHAFTS. 


MiUNo. 

Diameter  of  Shaft. 
Inches. 

Number  of  Plungers 
Driven  from  the  Shaft. 

9 

8 

16 

18 

as 

27 

80' 

SJSSnSce: 

§  407.  Accelerated  Mechanisms. — The  early  idea  of  jigging,  as  stated  by 
Eittinger  and  others,  was  to  have  the  whole  bed  lifted  on  the  down  stroke  of  the 
plunger,  while  on  the  up  stroke  it  was  allowed  to  settle  back  again  in  as  nearly 
as  possible  still  water.  One  of  the  methods  of  reducing  suction  in  order  to  par- 
tially attain  this  end,  has  been  by  accelerated,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
slow  return  mechanisms ;  that  is,  mechanisms  which  give  a  quick  upward  motion 
of  the  water  through  the  whole  bed  on  the  down  stroke,  and  a  slow  return  of  the 
water  on  the  up  stroke.  They  are  used  to-day  to  some  extent,  especially  on 
coarse  jigs,  the  prevailing  idea  being  that  on  fine  jigs,  which  are  run  with  a  short 
stroke  and  a  high  number  of  strokes  per  minute,  the  difference  between  the  accel- 
erated mechanism  and  the  ordinary  eccentric  is  so  slight  as  to  cause  no  appreci- 
able difference  in  the  separation,  and  the  added  complications  of  the  former 
render  it  objectionable.  There  are  several  ways  of  producing  this  acceleration, 
the  most  important  of  which  will  now  be  described. 

§  408.  Sliding  Block  Mechanism  (see  Figs.  325a-325c),  is  a  device  for 
giving  a  rapid  movement  to  the  plunger  during  pulsion  and  a  slow  movement 


FIG.  325a. — ^END  VIEW  OF  SLIDING  BLOCK  MECHANISM  AT  MILL  30. 

during  suction  or  return.  It  consists  of  a  driving  shaft  a  driven  by  the  pulley 
h  and  driving  the  crank  c;  a  plunger  shaft  d  with  short  arms  e  driving  the  plun- 
ger f.  Attached  to  the  plunger  shaft  rf  is  a  slotted  arm  g  with  a  sliding  block 
h  which  eonnectes  the  crank  pin  c  with  the  slotted  arm  g,  and  as  the  crank  c 
revolves,  the  block  h  slides  in  the  slotted  arm  and  causes  the  latter  to  move  over 
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a  space  which  has  t  for  its  highest  position  and  ;  for  its  lowest.  This  distance 
is  traversed  on  the  down  stroke  while  c  moves  from  c^  to  c^  by  way  of  c,,  which 
is  a  short  arc.  The  return  stroke  is  brought  about  while  c  moves  from  Cj  by  way 
of  q  to  C4,  which  is  a  long  arc.  It  follows  that  the  downward  pulsion  tranfi- 
mitted  to  /  is  rapid,  while  the  upward  return  is  slow.  The  relative  difference 
between  these  speeds  may  be  increased  by  increasing  the  radius  of  c,  or  by  bring- 
ing a  nearer  to  d. 

The  design  used  in  Mill  37  has  14  inches  between  centers  and  4  inches  radius 
of  driving  crank.  This  gives  a  variation  on  the  slotted  arm  of  acting  radius  from 
10  to  18  inches  in  length,  and  the  period  of  descent  is  40.7%  of  the  time  of  thB 


PIG.  3256. — SIDE  VIEW. 


FIG.      325c. — SKELETON      OF     MECHANISM. 

whole  stroke,  and  of  ascent  59.3%.  The  highest  velocity  in  the  middle  of  the 
down  stroke  is  1.8  times  the  velocity  at  the  middle  of  the  up  stroke. 

This  device  is  used  in  Mills  16,  17,  22,  31  and  37,  upon  only  the  coarse  jigs, 
the  plain  eccentric  being  used  on  the  fine  jigs. 

The  adjustment  of  the  amount  of  stroke  is  obtained  by  lengthening  or  shorten- 
ing the  driving  radius,  the  crank  pin  moving  in  a  slot  on  its  crank.  The  details 
of  this  mechanism  in  the  mills  are  given  in  Table  275. 


TABLE    275. — SLIDING 

BLOCK    MECHANISM. 

MUlNo. 

Jig  No. 

1 

2 

2 

land  2 

Radius  of 
DrivliiR  Ann. 

Distance  Between 

Gentera  of  Shafts. 

Inches. 

Radius  of 

Plunf^r  Ann. 

Inches. 

Ratio  of  Maximum 

Velocities  of  Down 

and  Up  Stroke. 

Ratio  Of  TlmeB. 

Up  to  Down 

Stroke. 

16 

16 

22 

8 
8 

4« 

14 
14 

15« 

s^ 

1.545 
1.545 
1.19 
1.8 

1.88 
1.S8 
1.18 

87 

4ii 

1.45 
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The  advantages  of  the  sliding  block  mechanism  as  compared  with  the  plain 
eccentric  are,  that  it  gives  with  the  same  number  and  length  of  stroke  a  much 
quieter  suction,  which  has  less  tendency  to  blind  up  the  sieve  and  to  felt  together 
the  sand  into  a  hard  cake.  It  gives  also  a  parallel  action  of  the  plunger,  while 
the  plain  ec<5entric  gives  a  rocking  motion  faster  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
Mill  31  finds  after  running  the  two  jigs  side  by  side  that  the  sliding  block  keeps 
the  whole  bed  more  free.  Mill  39,  after  trying  both  jigs,  thinks  that,  while  the 
sliding  block  gives  a  better  action  on  the  plunger,  the  extra  cost  more  than  offsets 
the  advantage.  The  extent  of  the  bearing  surfaces  exposed  to  the  dust  in  the 
mill,  fonns  a  serious  objection  to  the  sliding  block  mechanism. 

§  409.  Crank  Arm  Mechanism. — This  is  what  is  called  in  mechanism  a  four- 
bar  linkage.  As  shown  in  Fig.  326a,  it  consists  of  a  revolving  driving  shaft  a 
from  which  the  driven  shaft  d  imparts  to  an  eccentric  a  motion  of  oscillation 
which  it  receives  through  the  crank  db,  the  connecting  rod  he,  and  the  crank  cd. 
To  better  illustrate  the  character  of  the  motion,  the  skeleton  (Fig.  3266),  has 
been  constructed  showing  9  different  positions  of  the  two  cranks  and  connecting 
rod.    From  this  it  Will  be  seen  that  the  driven  crank  is  given  a  quick  motion 


FIG.    326a. — ORANK  ARM    MECHANISM    ON 
OOABSB  JIGS  OF  MILL  27. 


PIG.  3266. — SKELETON  OF 
MECHANISM. 


corresponding  to  the  down  stroke  of  the  plunger  while  the  driving  crank  is  pass- 
ing over  the  arc  2,  1,  8,  and  it  has  a  slow  motion  for  the  up  stroke  of  the  plunger 
while  the  driving  crank  is  passing  over  the  arc  8,  5,  2.  The  ratio  of  the  time 
of  the  up  stroke  to  that  of  the  down  stroke  is  as  the  arc  8,  5,  2  is  to  the  arc  2, 1,  8. 
This  ratio  may  be  varied  by  changing  the  distance  ad  between  centers  or  the 
lengths  of  the  cranks  ah  or  dc.  A  very  slight  change  makes  a  great  difference 
in  the  ratio.  The  parts  may  be  so  proportioned  that  the  driven  crank  makes  a 
complete  revolution,  although  this  is  not  customary.  It  will  be  further  noticed 
that  the  two  periods  of  maximum  velocity  of  the  driven  crank  come  when  the 
driving  crank  is  practically  at  right  angles  with  the  connecting  rod,  that  is,  about 
midway  of  the  arc  9,1  on  the  down  stroke,  and  about  midway  of  the  arc  5,6  on 
the  up  stroke. 

The  crank  arm  mechanism  is  used  upon  the  coarse  jigs  of  Mills  24  and  27  and 
upon  all  the  jigs  of  Mill  28.  The  details  of  it  in  these  mills  are  shown  in  Table 
276.  In  regard  to  these  movements,  those  in  Mill  27  were  very  harsh  and  trying 
to  the  jig  tanks,  while  those  in  Mill  28  were  quiet  and  gentle.  This  difference 
must  have  been  in  the  adjustments,  which  gave  a  greater  discrepancy  between 
the  velocities  and  times  of  pulsion  and  suction  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
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mill  (see  Table  276).    It  could  not  have  been  due  to  the  strokes  per  minute^  as 
they  were  practically  alike. 

TABLE  276.— CRANK  ARM  MECHANISM. 


V 
S7 
88 
88 


Jig  No. 


land  8 


y^SX 


A«.7A8 

9, 10, 11  &  18 


Length  of 
Dming 


^ 


Length  of 
DnVen 
Badiua 


Length  of 
Connecting 
Bod. 


Inches. 


Distance  Cen- 
ter to  Center 
of  Shafts. 


Inchea 
15 

10 


Plunger  Arm 
Radius. 


Ratio  of  Vazi- 

mum  Velocity 

of  Down  Stroke 

to  that  of 

Up  Stroke. 


Indies. 


8.0 
8.6 
8.4 
8.0 


Ratio  oC 

nmeSiUp 

to  Down 

Stroka. 


1.80 
l.flt 
1.79 
1.97 


§410.  The  Disc  Motion. — This  is  another  form  of  four-bar-linkage.  In 
Figs.  327a  and  3276  let  a  be  the  driving  shaft  and  6  a  disc  or  flange  upon  it, 
and  let  c  be  the  driven  shaft,  a  little  out  of  line  with  a,  and  d  a  flange  upon  it; 
e  is  a  crank  pin  on  h,  and  /  is  a  crank  pin  on  d;  ^  is  a  connecting  rod  uniting 
the  two  crank  pins.  The  two  flanges  face  one  another  and  are  a  short  distance 
apart,  to  give  room  for  the  crank  pins  and  connecting  rod.  When  a  revolves,  c 
receives  an  accelerated  and  retarded  motion,  as  shown  by  the  eight  different  posi- 
tions drawn  on  Fig.  327a,  the  amount  of  which  can  be  varied  by  varying  the 
distance  between  the  centers,  or  the  length  of  the  connecting  rod,  or  the  length 
of  the  crank  arms.  This  device  has  been  put  upon  a  newly  designed  jig  by 
Charles  J.  Hodge,  to  gain  varying  speed  in  the  different  parts  of  tiie  stroke. 

As  usually  constructed,  the  lengths  of  the  parts  are  such  as  to  cause  the  driven 


FIG.  3276.— 

SIDE  VIEW. 


FIG.         328. — ^ELLIPTICAL     GEAR 
MECHANISM  IN  MILL  14. 


FIG.  327a. — ^END  VIEW 
OF  SKELETON  OF 
DISC  MOTION  MECH- 
ANISM. 

shaft  to  revolve  instead  of  oscillate,  as  in  the  crank  arm  mechanism.  The  con- 
ditions, however,  may  be  so  varied  that  the  driven  disc  may  simply  make  an  accel- 
erated and  retarded  oscilUation,  instead  of  a  complete  revolution. 

Hammer  and  Spring, — ^This  method  of  obtaining  accelerated  motion  used  on 
the  CoUom  jig,  has  already  been  described  under  that  head  (see  §  386). 

§  411.  Elliptical  Gear, — This  requires  two  shafts,  the  driving  shaft  with  heavy 
pulley  to  receive  power  and  serve  as  a  fly«-wheel,  which  revolves  at  uniform 
velocity,  and  the  driven  shaft,  which  revolves  with  velocity  varying  from  fast  to 
slow,  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  driving  and  driven  radii  of  the  two  transmit- 
ting elliptical  gears.  Upon  this  second  shaft  the  plunger  eccentrics  are  so  placed 
that  the  acceleration  shall  take  place  during  the  downward  stroke  and  the  retarda- 
tion during  the  upward. 

Mill  14  uses  the  Wendt  jigs  which  have  gears  of  this  pattern,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  328,  on  which  the  large  radius  of  each  gear  is  8^  inches  and  the  small  radius 
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4^  inches.  Beferring  to  the  figure^  if  o  is  the  center  of  the  driving  gear  about 
which  it  revolves  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  o'  the  same  of  the  driven 
gear;  then  the  arcs  ah,  hd,  de,  ef,  fg,  gh,  hk  and  ka  on  the  driving  gear  and  the 
corresponding  arcs  a'  V,  V  d',  etc.,  on  the  driven  gear  are  arcs  passed  over  by 
each  gear  all  in  equal  spaces  of  time,  viz. :  |  of  a  revolution  of  the  driving  gear. 
During  the  quick^  half  revolution  of  the  driven  gear  it  revolves  180°  over  the 
arc  (f  a' t,  while  the  driving  gear  is  revolving  101  over  the  arc  c  a  t.  During 
the  slowest  half  revolution  of  tiie  driven  gear  it  revolves  ISO"*  over  the  arc  f  f  d, 
while  the  driving  gear  revolves  259''  over  the  arc  ifc.  If  the  radius  of  eccen- 
tricity of  the  plunger  eccentric  is  in  the  same  phase  as  the  shortest  radius  o'  a' 
of  the  driven  gear,  then  the  ratio  of  the  time  of  the  up  stroke  to  that  of  the  down 
stroke  will  be  as  259 :  101  or  as  2.56 : 1.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  radius  of 
eccentricity  is  in  the  same  phase  as  the  radius  o'  i,  then  the  time  of  the  up 
stroke  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  down  stroke  or  the  ratio  will  be  as  1 : 1,  but 
the  plunger  will  have  a  gradually  accelerated  velocity  on  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
down  stroke,  and  a  gradually  retarded  velocity  on  nearly  the  whole  of  its  up 
stroke.  At  any  intermediate  phase  between  o'  a!  and  &  i',  the  ratio  will  l^ 
intermediate  between  2.56 : 1  and  1 : 1.  In  this  mechanism  the  ratio  of  the 
maximum  angular  velocity  of  the  driven  gear  to  its  minimum  angular  velocily 
is  as  8^X8^:  4^X41  or  3.  57:1. 

§412.  Cam  and  Oravity, — The  Stutz  coal  jig  lifts  the  plunger  slowly  by  a 
cam  and  allows  it  to  fall  rapidly  by  gravity,  loading  it  with  a  heavy  weight  for 
that  purpose.  The  connecting  rod  passing  down  through  the  plunger  and  through 
a  stuffing  box  in  the  bottom  of  the  hutch,  Ixas  a  rubber  buffer  on  its  lower  end 
to  stop  the  fall. 

Cam  and  Spring, — ^This,  as  used  in  the  c5ver  jigs  of  Mills  44  and  47,  is  a 
short  one-armed  cam,  working  on  the  same  principle  as  a  gravity  stamp  cam,  which 
pushes  down  the  plunger  rod  a  distance  from  1^  to  1^  inches,  and  the  plunger 
is  raised  again  by  a  spring.  The  result  is  a  quick  downward  movement  during 
pulsion  and  a  slow  return  during  suction.  This  was  substituted  for  the  CoUom 
motion  because  a  more  positive  motion  was  necessary  for  the  very  coarse  stuff 
jigged. 

Rittinger  describes  a  motion  consisting  of  a  cam  which  lifts  the  plunger  rod 
slowly  and  a  spring  which  forces  it  down  rapidly.  This  principle  is  also  used  in 
the  New  Century  Drop  Motion  Jig  of  the  American  Concentrator  Company. 

Air  Pressure  and  Gravity, — The  use  of  air  pressure  and  gravity  to  give  a  quick 
pulsion  and  slow  suction  in  the  Baum  coal  jig,  has  been  already  described  (see 
§391). 

§413.  Hydraulic  Water. — This  is  either  put  in  above  the  piston,  passing 
down  through  the  clearance  space,  or  it  is  fed  below  the  piston.  On  side  plunger 
jigs,  16  mills  (16,  18,  20,  21,  22,  24,  26,  26,  27,  28,  30,  31,  37,  39,  87  and  88), 
put  the  hydraulic  water  in  above  the  plunger,  and  «x  mills  (10,  44,  45,  46,  47 
and  48),  put  it  in  below  the  plunger,  that  is,  into  the  hutches.  Of  this  last 
group,  however,  all  but  Mill  10  are  Collom  jigs,  with  which  it  is  the  rule  to  put 
the  hydraulic  water  into  the  hutches.  In  putting  it  below,  one  does  not  need 
quite  so  high  sides  for  the  plunger  compartment  and  a  tighter  and  more  posi- 
tive fitting  plunger  can  be  used.  On  the  other  hand,  water  beneath  the  plunger 
may  bring  in  air  bubbles  which  may  give  trouble  under  the  plunger  or  sieve. 
The  Parsons  jigs  used  in  Mills  24  and  25,  introduce  the  water  directly  into  the 
hutches. 

An  idea  has  long  existed  that  a  jig,  to  do  its  best  work,  should  diminish  the 
suction  due  to  the  return  of  the  plunger  as  far  as  possible,  or  in  other  words, 
a  better  separation  would  be  obtained  by  allowing  the  mass  of  grains  to  fall 
back  of  their  own  accord,  as  in  quiet  water,  instead  of  having  them  sucked 
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down  by  the  retarning  cnrreni  There  are  several  means  of  attaining  tliis  end, 
sach  as  (1)  introducing  the  water  above  the  plunger  and  placing  check  valves 
in  the  plunger,  which  would  open  and  allow  the  water  to  pass  down  through 
as  the  plunger  rose,  and  close  as  it  fell,  or  (2)  introducing  the  water  into  the 
hutch  beneath  the  plunger  through  a  check  valve  in  the  opening  leading  to  the 
source  of  supply,  which  vsJve  would  open  and  shut  similarly  to  those  in  the  plunger. 
The  supply  opening  must  be  large  enough  to  deliver  water  as  fast  as  the  rise  of 
the  plunger  calls  for  it.  Jigs  working  in  this  way  may  be  called  pulsion  jigs. 
They  are  not  used  to  any  great  extent  to-day,  except  on  coal  washing,  where  it 
is  claimed  that  suction  is  very  undesirable,  as  tending  to  pull  fine  coal  down  into 
the  hutch  along  with  the  slate.  As  examples  of  pulsion  jigs,  there  are  the  Mc- 
Lanahan  (see  Fig.  313),  Sheppard,  Stutz,  Luhrig,  Osterspey  and  other  coal  jigs, 
in  the  majority  of  which  the  tailings  water,  after  being  settled,  returns  through 
check  valves  to  the  hutch. 

The  hydraulic  water  is  delivered  to  the  jigs  by  a  water  pipe  with  branches  for 
each  compartment  and  cocks  regulating  the  amount.  Dial  cocks  may  be  used 
to  advantage  for  restoring  adjustaient  after  shut  down.  Mill  37  (see  Figs.  306a- 
306c),  and  some  of  the  manufacturers  deliver  it  by  a  trough  running  upon  the 
longitudinal  partition  with  shut  oflE  gates  in  the  bottom  for  the  different  com- 
partments.   The  sizes  of  the  pipes  used  are  given  in  Table  277. 


TABLE  277. — ^HYDRAULIC 

WATER  PIPES. 

Mm  No. 

Jig  No. 

Diameter  Main  Pipe. 

Diameter  Branch  Pipes 

18 

'JA 

96 

80 

87 

48 

AIL 

1 

6 

1 

8aa<18 

AU. 

AIL 

AIL 

Inches. 
8 

Inches. 

Trough  |(^4H 

§  414.  Sieve  Frames  are  of  wood  or  of  iron.  Wooden  frames  to  which  the 
sieves  may  be  easily  tacked^  are  the  more  common,  and  consist  of  two  ends  and 
two  sides,  of  soft  or  hard  wood  boards  on  edge,  joined  at  the  comers,  and  on 
account  of  the  flexibility  of  wire  cloth  or  thin  plate  screen,  cross  bars  are  required 
when  these  materials  are  Bsed.  These  bars  of  soft  or  hard  wood  on  edge  are 
placed  across  the  screen.  Sometimes  a  lattice  made  up  of  lengthwise  and  cross- 
wise bars  is  used.  The  former  form  is  less  expensive  and  gives  sufficient  support. 
The  bars  are  generally  placed  vertical.  In  the  McLanahan  jig,  however,  which 
has  its  plunger  at  the  head  of  the  sieve,  the  cross  bars  slope  upward  toward  the 
tail,  which  helps  the  whole  bed  to  move  forward  (see  Pig.  313). 

The  tops  of  the  bars  are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  that  of  the  frame. 
The  screen  is  tacked  to  the  bars  by  copper  tacks  or  fastened  by  wire,  and  when  it 

table  278. — ^details  of  wooden  frames  from  some  of  the  mills. 


BUONo. 

Jig  No. 

Slae  of  Pieces  of  Frames 

Lattice 
or  Bars. 

Siae  of  Cross  Bars. 

Space  between 
Bars. 

Height 

Width. 

Height. 

Width. 

15 

21 

All 

All 

AU 

Inches. 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

Inches. 

1 
1 

.8 

1 
1 
1 

Lattice 

Bars 

Inches. 

1 
8 

¥ 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Inches. 
(a)g 

H 

Inch 

1 

B8. 

83 

Lattice 

Lattice 

Bars 

84 

04 

AUbutNo.4,lstBiem 
No.  4,  l8t  sieve 

25 

All.... 

Bars 

27 

All 

Bars 

28 

Au:::..............;::: 

Lattice 

Lattice 

Bars 

80 

• 

sw** 

87 

% 

*" 

(a)  Beveled  to  ^  inch  at  top.  (6)  Beveled  to  94  inch  at  bottom,    (c)  Beveled  to  A  inch  at  the  bottom. 
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is  worn  out  the  whole  frame  is  replaced  by  another  with  a  new  sieve.  The  sieve 
frames  are  quickly  taken  out  by  removing  the  linings  above  them.  A  stock  of 
frames  with  new  sieves  on  them  is  kept  on  hand.  Table  278  shows  the  details 
of  wooden  frames  from  some  of  the  mills.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  use  bars  J 
inch  thick  and  in  that  case  the  top  is  chamfered  to  about  |  inch  wide. 

The  outside  dimensions  of  a  sieve  frame  are  a  little  smaller  than  the  space  into 
which  it  is  dropped,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  removed.  In  Mill  25  this  space  is 
filled  with  twisted  hemp  tamped  in  to  hold  the  sieve  in  central  position  and  avoid 
possible  trouble  from  the  sand.  In  Mill  30  this  space  is  ^  inch  and  is  filled  with 
packing. 

The  sieve  frame  should  be  made  of  such  a  thickness  that  inside  it  is  just  flush 
with  the  linings  above  and  below  it,  in  order  to  obtain  as  even  currents  as  possible 
in  both  directions. 

The  use  of  bars  for  supporting  the  jigging  sieve  is  necessary  but  it  to  some 
extent  impairs  the  operation,  particularly  with  fine  jigs.  When  they  are  made 
thick,  for  example  J  inch,  they  make  dead  lines  across  the  sieve,  alternating  with 
bands  of  too  great  activity ;  when  i  inch,  the  same  is  true  to  a  less  degree.  The 
object  of  chamfering  is  to  lessen  this  evil.  The  author  has  used  for  overcoming 
this  difficulty,  on  little  laboratory  jigs,  bars  c  of  brass  plate  iV  inch  thick  and  l| 
inches  high,  the  sieve  d,  being  held  to 
them  by  bent  soft  brass  wire  a  6^  (see 
Fig.  329).  The  upper  bend  6  in  the 
wire  is  made  beforehand  and  then 
slipped  into  place;  the  lower  bend  a 
is  easily  made  with  pincers  and  holds 
the  sieve  tightly  in  place.  Supports  of 
this  kind  placed  2  inches  apart  with 
clamp  wires  also  2  inches  apart,  fur- 
nish a  support  for  the  sieve  which 
docs  not  give  any  visible  imperfection 
in  the  jigging. 

§  415.  Iron  Sieve  Frames. — Mill 
18  has  a  sieve  frame  of  cast  iron  di- 
vided horizontally  into  two  parts,  one 
above  and  one  below,  with  the  sieve  be- 
tween them.  Each  has  four  longitudi- 
nal grate  bars.  These  bars  widen  both 
downward  and  upward  toward  the 
screen  from  |  inch  to  ^  inch  thick  and 


-• ^ 


FIG.  329. 


FIG.    330. — SECTION    OF   THE   FERRARIS 
INTERMEDIATE  JIG. 

(DimensionB  in  xniUimetare.) 


the  vertical  height  of  each  of  the  bars  is  about  1  inch.  The  lower  part  rests  on 
four  lugs;  the  upper  part  is  held  down  by  four  wedges  driven  between  it  and 
four  upper  lugs.  The  upper  and  lower  lu^s  are  in  pairs  and  each  pair  is  con- 
nected by  a  flat  cast  bar  of  iron  which  is  let  into  the  wooden  wall  of  the  jig. 
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Mill  20  uses  iron  sieve  frames  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  jigs  which  differ  from  the 
abave  in  the  fact  that  the  frames  are  of  J-inch  wide,  1-inch  high  pieces,  and  the 
two  longitudinal  bars  are  |  inch  wide  and  1  inch  high,  all  cast  in  one  piece. 
Nos.  3,  4  and  5  jigs  use  also  two  cross  bars  i  inch  wide,  1  inch  high,  making  a 
lattice  work.  These  rest  upon  a  wooden  ledge  f  inch  wide  all  around  and  are 
held  down  by  wooden  lugs,  one  on  each  side,  and  wedges  on  the  jig  walls  above. 

In  Mill  26  jigs  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  have  iron  frames  in  two  parts  above  and 
below  the  sieve.  The  frames  are  1  inch  thick,  1^  inches  high,  with  three  longi- 
tudinal bars  J  inch  thick,  1^  inches  high.  Jigs  4,  5  and  6  are  the  same,  except 
that  they  have  but  two  bars. 

Ferraris  at  Monteponi,  Sardinia,  uses  an  iron  lattice  supporting  frame  with 
diagonal  cross  bars,  in  an  iron  jig  tank,  with  a  top  frame  which  has  no  bars 
upon  it  (see  Fig.  330).  The  joint  is  made  tight  with  red  lead.  This  sieve 
appears  to  be  held  down  only  at  the  margin.  If  so,  there  is  an  objection  to  it 
wmch  does  not  exist  in  the  other  mountings.  If  the  sieve  blinds  up  with  sand^ 
the  middle  of  it  will  rise  and  fall  with  the  whole  bed  and  interfere  with  the 
settling. 

At  Przibram,  iron  cross  bars  alone  have  been  used  to  support  the  screen,  the 
usual  wooden  cleats  or  linings  serving  to  keep  it  down  at  the  margin. 

^The  use  of  the  double  iron  frame  saves  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  complete 
supply  of  duplicate  screen  frames.  It  saves  the  expense  of  tacking  the  screens 
to  the  frames.  It  simplifies  the  changing  of  screens,  and  where  a  lattice  is  used, 
it  prevents  the  forward  motion  of  the  bottom  bed.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
the  narrow  central  bars  may  lessen  the  dead  lines  on  the  jigging  bed,  the  mar- 
ginal bars  make  a  much  worse  dead  edge  than  is  found  with  the  usual  wooden 
screens  held  down  by  linings.  Screens  mounted  in  this  way  cannot  be  cleaned 
as  well  as  those  of  the  ordinary  wooden  pattern  (see  §431). 
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number. 

i 

Jig  No. 

Sieve 
No. 

Material  Of  Screen. 

Thick- 
ness of 
Wire  or 

Plate. 

Meehee 

lifiiear 
Inch. 

NetSiseof 
Hde. 

Percent 
of 

Life  of 
Screens 

Siaeof 

Feedtotha 

Jfe. 

10 

J 

•J 

6A6 

ItoS 
lto6 
lto4 

1 

1 

1 
lft2 
1&8 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 

1 
lto4 

1 

8 

8 
1&8 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
1  to4 
lto4 

1 

8 

8 

Iron  gnting 

B.W.G. 
Hinch. 
lto6 

Inchwi. 
0.185 

Mm. 
8.18 

38 

(a)  So 
(a)  160 

Mm. 
18.7  too 
8.8  too 
18  mesh  too 
10.1  to  12.7 

18.7  to  6.86 
6.86  too 

88.8  to  0.5 
9.5  too 

Over  18.4 
12  4  to  4  7 

steel  clothT. 

18 

Cloth 

16 

........ 

8 

4 

6 
10 
16 
85 

""7    * 
16 
10 
10 

7 

7 
10 
18 
16 

4 

6 

8 
10 
18 

18 

Steel  doth 

0.8<  inch. 
0.15     *' 
0.18     " 
0.16     " 
0.185   " 

12 

16 

18 

88 

1.86 
0.75 
0.85 
0.85 
0.875 
0.141 
0.102 
0.061 
0.065 

81.76 
19.05 
6.86 
81.59 
9.58 
8.68 
2.50 
1.80 
0.80 

78 
60 
46 
78 
66 
82 
87 
86 
81 

(a)  800 
(a)  460 
(a)  460 

{a)iio' 

(a)  120 
(a)  78 
(a)  72 
(a)  78 
a)  600 
(a)  800 

(a)  600 
<a)600 

SO  to  60 
80  to  60 
60  to  100 

u 

14 

Cloth 

II 

16 

steel  doth 

II 

BraH  doth 

4.7  to  2.4 
8  4  to  0 

II 

II 

8.4  too 
20  to  10 
10to6ft6to8 

16 

Cart-inrngrattiigW... 
OoDDer  cloth .......... 

88 

18 
18 
15 
15 
18 
10 
« 
14 
18 
18 
80 
80 
0 
9 
8 

0.187 
0.071 
0.086 
0.061 
0.051 
0.071 

o.on 

0.051 
0.041 
0.035 
0.167 
0.118 
0.076 
0.066 
0.048 
0.862 
0.252 
0.888 

4.76 
1.80 
0.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.04 
0.80 
4.84 
8.00 
1.98 
1.66 
1.88 
6.40 
6.40 
8.59 

48 

86 
81 
86 

86 
25 

S 

84 
81 
46 
50 
87 
48 
88 
40 
40 
46 

•* 

M 

UtoO 

M 

17 

•• 

lOtoT 
7to6 
6to8M(e) 
8  to  0 

M 

M 

M 

•• 

8to0 

4to6mfldi. 

6to8me8h. 

StolOmedL 
10  mesh  to  0 
lOmeditoO 

V6.4to8.7 

18 

Sted  cloth 

II 

•1 

II 

II 

K 

ffO 

tl 

II 
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TABLE  279. — ^JIG  SCREENS 

. — Continued, 

i 

JIsNa 

Sieve 
No. 

ICaieriAl  of  Screen. 

Thick- 
nessof 
Wire  or 
Plate. 

Meshes 
Inch. 

NetSiseof 
Hole. 

Percent 

of 
Open- 
inc. 

Life  of 
Screen! 

Siseof 

Feed  to  the 

Jiff. 

9< 

8- 

4fte 

1 
9 

8 
4 
6 
6 
1 

9 

8 

4ft5 

1 
9 

8 

4 
6 

e 

1 

9 
S 
1 
9 
8 
4 
6ft6 

11 

6 
7 

SI 

10  ft  11 

•I 

s 

Oft  10 

11  ft  19 

1 
9 
8 

4 
5 

u 

8 

4 
6[ 

6 

7ft8 

lto8 
lto8 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
lto9 
lto8 

lft9 

lft9 

lft9 
1 
9 

1 
lft9 

8 

lft9 

lto8 
lto8 
lto8 
lto8 
lto8 
lto8 
lto8 

lft9 

lto4 

lto4 
lto4 
lto4 

lto6 

lto5 

1 

lt04 

lto4 

lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
lto6 
lto5 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
lto4 

lto8 

1 
9 
8 

lto8 

1 
9 

8 
lto4 

Steel  doth 

B.  W.  G. 

11 

11 
9 

19 

18 

18 

16 

16 

18 

90 

99 

99 

99 

10 

10 
(d)10 
id)!! 
(d)19 
{^18 

\h 

j     19 

18 

19 

18 
1     19 

^  }! 

i     98 

1     16 

19 

i     ^ 

19 

96 
1     10 

10      . 

8 
8 

6 

1 

4 

5 
10 
19 
16 
16 
9 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
8 

10 
6 

10 
6 

10 
6 

6 
10 
14 

10 
90 
10 

8 

4 
6 
6 

8 

6 

8 
8 
10 

16 

90 

4 

4 

6 

19 
16 
19 
6 
19 
4 
6 
8 

Inches. 
0.918 
0.818 
0.968 
0.145 
0.106 
0.108 
0.060 
0.186 
0.151 
0.066 
0.065 
0.086 
0.086 
0.866 
0.199 
0.148 
0.109 
0.066 

o.on 

0.061 
0.061 

0.068 
0.118 
0.068 
0.118 
0.068 
0.116 
0.189 
0.046 
0.116 
0.068 
0.046 
0.068 
0.088 
0.068 
i0.109x 
0.117 

Mm. 
5.41 
5.41 
6.40 
8.68 
9.74 
9,74 
1.69 
4.70 
8.84 
1.65 
1.40 
0.89 
0.69 
9.80 
5.06 
8.76 
9.77 
9.18 
1.80 
1.65 
1.66 

1.47 
8.00 
1.47 
8.00 
1.47 
8.00 
8.68 
1.17 
8.00 
1.47 
1.17 
1.47 
0.81 
1.47 
9.77X1 

9.97  r 

41 
41 
40 
84 
99 
99 
98 
65 
67 
48 
44 
81 
81 
54 
86 
86 
80 
97 
96 
94 
94 

84 
60 
84 
60 
84 
60 
89 
41 
60 
84 
41 
84 
41 
84 

40 

Days. 
90  to  60 
90  to  60 

60tol8(] 
60  to  180 
60  to  160 
60 
60 
90 
90 
90 
90 

:::::•■ 

TBI 

1,900  f 

910 1 

180  f^ 

940) 
1,900 

109  f 
1,900J 

680 

400 
600 

Wtdiio 

49  to  66 
96  to  49 

96 

•1 
'J 

86  to  49 

•"'ii*' 

Mm. 

90 

t» 

•8.7  to  9  7 

«t 

«4 

BruB  cloth 

>■  9.7  to  1.6 

u 

tl 

1.5  too 

91 

steel  doth 

4.6  to  8.6 

8.6tol.89  ^ 

M 

1.99  too 

M 

1.98  toO 

Hmin  cloth 

0.64  to  0 

tk 

0  64  toO 

99 

Steddoth 

Orer  19 

«• 

«» 

19  to  6 

«* 

•• 

6to8 

u 

u 

8toO 

•• 

«98 

94 

Ck>pperdoth(/) 

(/) 

(/) 

u 

10  tor 

7to6 
5to8 

(/) 

u 

8to0 
8to0 

96 

(/D 

(/) 

8to0 
6to0 

•• 

»• 

8to0 

9» 

Stedeloth 

"ii 

11 
19 
14 

14 

Wio 

(A)  18 

(*)1« 
(«16 
(A)  19 

(fc)99 

(A)  94 

^9  inch. 

A  Inch. 

19 

19 
99 
19 
19 
19 
16 
16 
16 

0.994 
0.918 
0.141 
0.064 
0.064 

0.106 

0.108 

0.068 
0.089 
0.060 

0.086 

0.087 

0.187 

0.187 

0.196 

0.041 
0.086 
0.041 
0.195 
0.041 
0.185 
0.186 
0.060 
0.006 
0.079 

0.091 

0.091 
0.048 
0.049 

0.086 

0.049 
0.086 
0.085 
0.085 

5.69 
5.41 
8.58 
9.18 
9.18 

5.08 

9.74 

l.W 

LOT 
1.60 

0.89 

0.69 

4.76 

4.75 

8.18 

1.04 

0.89 

1.04 

8.18 

1.04 

4.70 

8.48 

1.68 

9.5 

9.0 

9.81 

9.81 
1.07 
1.07 

0.89 

1.07 
0.89 
0.89 
0.89 

45 
41 

88 
96 
96 

86 

99 

96 
96 
86 

81 

99 

66 

66 

66 

94 
81 
94 
66 
94 
65 
46 
18 

5.7  to  8.6 

It 

8.6  to  8.1 

II 

9.1  to  1.5 

M 

1.5  to  0.91 

M 

0.91  to  0 

97 

«• 

36  to  96 

»• 

95  to  15.9 
15.9  to  19.7 

M 

19.7  to  10.8 

10.8  to  8.8 

U 

6.8  to  4.4 

4.4  to  9.78 
9.78  to  1.98 

u 

1.96  too 
1.96  toO 

98 

Iron  oloth 

40  to  96 

14 

96  to  16 
16  to  19 

Brasseloth 

19to8 
8to6 
5  to  8.6 

1* 

8.5  to  9 

u 

8.6  to  8 

u 

9to0 

II 

9to0 

99 

steddoth 

6to4 

II 

4to8 

II        _  ^  ^ 

Pandied  ■tod  date  ! 

8  to  9.6 
9.5  too 

II  '          •♦■' 

9.5  to  0 

80 

Steddoth 

19 

19 
14 
14 

16 

14 

16 
16 
16 

6 

5 
8 
8 

10 

8 
10 
10 
10 

91 

91 
11 

11 

19 

11 
19 
19 
19 

•  940 

m{ 

'  800 
800 

95  to  16 

Bnuidoth 

15  to  10 

II 

lOtoT 

M 

M 

7to6 

H 

5  to  8 

M 

8toO 

I* 

II  ■ 

8toO 
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6 

Jig  No. 

Sieve 
No. 

Materia!  of  Screen. 

Thlclc- 
nessof 
Wire  or 
Plato. 

Meshea 

L^ear 
Inch. 

Net  Size  of 
Hole. 

Percent 
of 

Size  of 
Lifeof    Feedtothe 
Screens         Jig:. 

31 

9&10 

6,7|8 
10  ft  11 

6ft8] 

6ftl0) 
18ftl4 

7ftll 

8ftl8 

16 
16 

1 

8 

8 

4j 
6' 

6- 

7- 

8- 
0 
10 

Ift8 
lft8 
lto4 

lto4 

lto4 

lto4 
lto4 

ItoS 

lto8 
lto8 

lto4 

1 

8 

8 

4 
lto4 
lto4 
lto8 
lto8 
lto8 
lto8 
lft8 
IftS 
lto8 
ItoS 

IftS 
lft8 
lft8 
lft8 

1 
8 

lto4 

1 
8 

1 

8 
lto8 
lto8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

8 

1 

8 

8 

1 

8 

8 

4 

1 

8 

8 

4 

1 

8 

8 

4 

1 

8 

8 

4 

Brass  cloth 

B.  W.  G. 
18 

16 

18 

80 

18 

80 
88 

16 

17 
17 

18 

18 
18 
80 
80 
88 
84 
A  inch. 

14 
14 
16 
16 
18 

10 
10 
14 
16 
16 
18 

18 

2S 

10 
80 
IS 
16 

4 
6 
6 

18 

8 

10 
12 

8 

4 
6 

6 

8 

8 
10 
10 
12 
16 

""6  "" 

7 
•  6 
8 
8 
10 

'  i" 

6 
6 
8 

8 

10 
12 
10 
14 

8 

6 

Inches. 
0.141 

0.102 

0.118 

0.048 

0.076 

0.066 
0.056 

0.268 

0.108 
0.142 

0.118 

0.076 
0.076 
0.066 
0.065 
0.065 
0.041 
J  0.167 
iO.118 
0.064 
0.060 
0.064 
0.060 
0.060 
0.051 

2  0.81 

<0.81 
0.167 
0.102 
0.109 
0.076 

0.076 

0.068 
0.048 
0.068 
0.086 
0.224 
0.108 
m0.S75 
n  0.816 
0.141 
0.105 
0.064 
0.060 
0.061 
0.060 
0.060 
0.060 
0.051 
0.051 
0.041 
0.041 
0.041 
0.066 
0.066 
0.064 
0.060 
0.060 
0.060 
0.060 
0.060 
0.051 
0.051 

Mm. 
8.68 

8.60 

8.00 

1.82 

1.98 

1.65 
1.40 

6.81 

4.88 
8.61 

8.00 

1.08 
1.96 
1.65 
1.66 
1.40 
1.04 
4.00 
8.00 
2.18 
1.68 
2.18 
1.58 
1.68 
1.80 

7.94 
7.94 
4.84 
2.59 
2.69 
1.98 

1.96 

1.47 
1.82 
1.47 
0.91 
5.69 
8.69 
9.68 
8.00 
8.68 
2.67 
2.18 
1.68 
2.18 
1.52 
1.68 
1.68 
1.80 
1.80 
1.04 
1.04 
1.04 
0.91 
0.91 
2.18 
1.62 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 
1.58 
1.80 
1.80 

82 
87 

50 

82 

87 

48 
44 

65 

59 
60 

60 

87 
87 
42 
48 
44 
48 
81 
17 
85 
18 
85 
88 
88 
86 

61 
51 
40 
87 
87 
87 

87 

84 

88  • 

84 

86 

45 

87 

80 

86 

88 

88 

86 

88 

86 

88 

88 

88 

86 

86 

84 

84 

84 

86 

86 

86 

88 

88 

88 

88 

88 

86 

86 

Days. 

■■■■■■: 

"io* 

90 

90 
860 
860 
780 
780 

48 
64 
86 
66 

64 

70 
70 

Mm. 
Over  18 

u 

18  to  15 
15  too 

•« 

9to6 
6to4 
4to0 

w 

4to0 
4toO 
8.6  toO 

82 

II 

8.5  to  0 
8.5  too 
On  19 
18  to  8 
8to6 
6to8 

Rram cloth...... X    .  . 

StoO 
8to0 
StoO 
StoO 

II 

8to0 

«S3 
84 

II 

15  to  18 

Ii 

18  to  11 
11  to  9 

!• 

9to7 

14 

7t06 

14 

6t<j8 

44 

StoO 

4* 

44 

II 

StoO 

II 

StoO 

88 

Steel  plate 

Over  16 

Dimipiaw..... 

16  to  9 

BraH  doth 

9to6 

II 

14                   "  " 

44                 ,,,      ,     ! 

44 

44 

5to8 
StoO 
StoO 
8.5  too 
8.5  to  0 

1:86 

88 

Steal  idaie 

88.1  to  88.2 

Dimil^pUH« 

88.2  to  9.6 

Brufldoth 

9.5  to  6 

6  to  8.6 

u 

44 

8.5  to  0 

U 

2.5  too 

44 

1.5  too 

44 

8.5  to  0 

«                

44 

8.6  to  0 

14 

82.8  to  9.6 

80 

44 

White  cast  Iron  niate.* ! 

9.5  to  6 
54.0  to  86  1 

Steel  plate 

16 
14 

16 
16 

IS 

18 
10 
10 
10 
80 
80 
14 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
18 
18 

6 
6 
8 
6 
8. 
8 
8 
10 
IQ 
18 
18 
18 
14 
14 
6 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
10 
10 

88.1  to  15 

Copper  doth 

16  to  8.6 

14 

8.5  to  4.6 

u 

4.6  to  0 

44 

4* 

4.6  too 
4.6  too 

M 

•4       *** **" 

44 

44 

4.6  too 

44 

44 

M               ••••• • 

44      !!*!!I!*I!! 

44 

8.6  to  0 

44 

44                '  ,,\ 

•4 

8.6  to  0 

44 
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TABLE  279. — ^JIG  8CHEEN8. — Continued. 


i 

Jig  No. 

Sieve 
No. 

Material  of  Beraen. 

Thick- 
ness of 
Wire  or 
Plate. 

Meshes 

L^ear 
Inch. 

Net  Rise  of 
Hole. 

Percent 

of 
Open- 
ing. 

Life  of 
Screens 

Rise  of 
Feed  to  the 
Jig.  ^ 

40 

1 
8 

t 

4.6fti 

8- 

8 
4 

6 

6 

7 
8ftl8 
9ft  10 

11 

1 

8. 
9 

in 

&ft8toll 
16  to  17 
18ft  18 
1 

t 

4\ 
6 

e] 

8. 
9- 

1 

9| 
8 

6| 
6 

"1 
I- 

18- 

H- 

1 
9 

8 

:' 

6 

7- 

1 
lto8 

lto8 
lft8 

lto8 

lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
1  to4 
ItoS 
lto8 

<  1 

% 

lft8 
lft8 

lft8 
lft8 

Bramdoth 

B.  W.  G. 

4 
8 
4 
4 
6 
10 
4 

Inches. 

Mm. 

Days. 

Mm. 
90to7 

dteeloloth 

18 
18 
18 
14 
18 
16 

0.894 

0.141 

0.141 

0.117 

0.061 

0.186 

0.86 

0.86 

0.186 

0.186 

0.100 
0.076 
0.061 
0.048 
0.118 
0.004 

6.60 
8.66 
8.68 
8.07 
1.80 
4.70 
6.86 
6.86 
8.48 

8.48 

8.77 
1.98 
1.80 
1.88 
8.00 
8.89 


45 
88 
88 
84 
96 
66 

""46' f 

46 

48 
87 
96 
88 
60 
48 

840 
186) 

110  5- 

7  to  4.6 

•» 

4.6  to  8 

It 

it 

8to0 

4] 

Brass  cloth 

16.9  to  9.6 

Plate(o) 

PlateCo) 

9.6  to  6.86 

Brass  doth 

16 

16 

17 
18 
18 
80 
18 
18 

6 

6 

6 

8 
10 
18 

6 

10   [ 
10   1 
18 

18   i 
H   f 
14 

J 

8 
10 
10 
18 

14 

10 
14 

t 

10 
8 
10 
10 

»t 

6.86  to  8.8 

t» 

8.8  to  0 
8.8  too 

t» 

8.8  too 

tt 

8.8  too 

ti 

8.8  too 

t4 

8.8  too 

tt 

8.8  to  0 

43 

Cloth 

18.7  to  6.86 

Brass  doth 

6.86  too 

*"    '/.:!;:::;:;:: 

6.86  to  0 

tt 

J,    • 

6.86  too 

8.64  too 
6.86  too 

tt 

8.64  too 
6.86  to  0 

48 

Iron  doth 

18 
80 
80 
81 

81 

90 
91 
18 
18 
90 
18 
90 
90 

0.160 
0.084 
0.076 
0.066 
0.066 
0.061 

0.069 

0.066 
0.089 
0.076 
0.076 
0.066 
0.076 
0.066 
0.006 
p0.60 
0.090 
0.068 
0.068 
0.061 
0.061 
0.048 
0.OI8 
0.068 
0.068 
0.061 
0.048 
0.061 
0.048 
0.048 
0.048 
0.088 
0.082 
0.061 
0.048 
0.088 
0.048 
0.048 
0.089 
0.090 
0.068 
0.068 
0.061 
0.061 
0.061 
0.046 
0.046 
0.046 
0.048 
0.068 
0.061 
0.061 

4.99 
9.18 
1.98 
1.66 
1.66 
1.80 

0.90 

1.66 
0.99 
1.98 
1.98 
1.66 
1.98 
1.66 
1.66 
18.7 
8.99 
1.78 
1.78 
1.66 
1.66 
1.09 
1.09 
0.81 
1.78 
1.66 
1.09 
1.66 
1.09 
1.09 
1.09 
0.81 
0.81 
1.86 
1.09 
0.81 
1.09 
1.09 
0.81 
8.89 
1.78 
1.78 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.09 
1.78 
1.80 
1.80 

46 

96 
87 
49 

80 

48 

80 
87 
87 
48 
87 
48 
48 

86 

60 
60 

60] 
60 

86.4  to  11.1 

Copper  doth. 

11.1  too 

tt 

11.1  too 

t« 

t« 

11.1  toO 
11.1  too     . 

•« 

1.80  toO 

tt 

1.66  too 

•• 

tt 

8to8 

t« 

t4 

•t 

8to0 

tt 

U 

Plate 

76.8  to  0 

Brass  doth 

90 
91 
91 
94 
94 
96 
96 
96 
91 
94 
96 
94 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
94 
96 
96 
86 
96 
96 
90 
91 
91 
81 
81 
81 
88 
88 
88 
86 
81 
81 
SI 

6 
10 
10 
19 
18 
16 
16 
80 
10 
18 
16 
18 
16 
16 
16 
80 
80 
18 
16 
80 
16 
16 
80 

8 
10 
10 
18 
18 
18 
14 
14 
14 
16 
10 
18 

18 

68 
46 
46 

64 
64 

47 
47 
41 
46 

64 

47 
64 
47 
47 
47 
41 
41 
64 
47 
41 
47 
47 
41 
68 
46 
46 
87 
87 
87 
41 
41 
41 
47 
46 
87 
87 

886 

800 
460 
[480 
460 
600 

800 

tt 

4.76  to  0 

•t 

tt 

4.76  too 

tt 

tt 

4.76  to  0 

t4 

4.96  too 

tt 

t« 

U 

1.78  too 

t« 

tt 

tt 

1.78  to  0 
8.64  too 

tt 

tt 

1.66  too 

«t 

tt 

1.09  too 

tt 

tt 

8.64  too 

tt 

t< 

tt 

8.64  to  0 

it 

tt 

4.70  too 

46 

t* 

tt 

u 
« 

4.76  too 
4.76  to  0 

t« 

4.76  too 

tt 

«t 

4.76  too 

tt 

4.76  too 
8.89  too 

t«          ,,,,,, 

t« 
u 

tt                  ^  ^  ^ 
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TABLE  279 

— JIG  SCREENS 

. — Concluded. 

i 

53 

Jig  No. 

Sieve 
No. 

Material  of  ScreeD. 

Thick- 

neesof 

Wire  or 

Plate. 

MeelieB 

linear 
Inch. 

NetSixeof 
Hole. 

Peroent 

of 
Open- 
ing. 

Life  of 
Screens 

Siaeor 

Feed  to  the 

Jfe. 

8 
»• 
lo- 
ll- 

.     18 

1 
8 

• 
4 

6 
6- 

7- 

8 
9' 

1 

8 

8 
4 

6- 
6 
7- 
8 
1 

I 

4 

1 
8 
8 
4 
6 

1 
8- 

\ 

8 
lto8 
lto8 
lto8 

lto4 
lto4 
lto4 
lto8 
lto8 

BraMdoth 

B.  W.  G. 
81 
88 
88 

81 
88 
88 

88 
88 

85 
88 
85 
85 
85 
86 
86 
88 
80 
88 
88 
84 
84 
85 
86 
86 
88 
84 
85 
84 
85 
86 
86 
86 
86 
80 
81 
81 
81 
81 
88 
88 
86 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
88 
88 
88 
86 
85 
86 
86 
11 
18 
18 
14 
16 
17 

18 
14 

14 
18 
14 
14 
14 
14 
16 
14 
16 
16 
16 
18 
18 

'% 

8 

8 
18 
18 
14 

il 

14 
16 

IS 

10 
10 
18 
18 
14 

\t 

18 
18 
18 
14 

14 
14 
16 
16 

11 
,** 

8 

4 
6 
8 

8 

8,10,10,10 

8 
18 

18     ] 

18 

14 

14 

16     1 
14.14,1^ 

rnnh«M 

Mm. 
1.80 

i.n 

1.17 
1.80 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.09 
1.17 
l.OB 
1.09 
1.00 
0.97 
0.97 
1.91 
8.85 
8.46 
8.46 
1.56 
1.65 
1.80 
1.80 
1.14 
1.91 
1.56 
1.80 
1.55 
1.80 
1.14 
1.80 
1.14 
1.14 
8.89 
1.78 
1.78 
1.80 
1.80 
1.17 
1.17 
1.09 
1.78 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.09 
1.09 
0.97 
0.97 
7.11 
6.06 
6.06 
4.84 
8.86 
l.TO 

17 
41 
41 
S7 
41 
41 
41 
41 
47 
41 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
66 
68 
60 
60 
54 
54 
51 
51 
68 
66 
64 
51 
54 
51 
68 
51 
68 
68 
68 
46 
46 

«r 

41 
41 
47 

46 
87 
87 

87 
87 

41 

41 

41 

47 

47 

47 

47 

49 

61     - 

61 

45 

41   V 

89 

D«y8. 
>  800 

460 

460 

.  660 

•  000 

150) 

800f 

800 

480 
460 

800 

-  460 

600 

600 

About 
75 

About) 
76    1 

M^n 

0.061 
0.046 
0.046 
0.061 
0.046 
0.046 
0.046 
0.046 
0.013 
0.046 
0.013 
0.048 
0.048 
0.068 
0.088 
0.075 
0.188 
0.097 
0.097 
0.061 
0.061 
0.051 
0.061 
0.045 
0.075 
0.061 
0.051 
0.061 
0.061 
0.046 
0.051 
0.045 
0.045 
0.000 
0.068 
0.068 
0.051 
0.061 
0.046 
0.046 
0.048 
0.088 
0.051 
0.061 
0.051 
0.061 
0.046 
0.046 

0;046 

0.043 
0.048 
0.038 
0.088 
0.880 
0.8S8 
0.838 
0.167 
0.188 
0.067 

46 

M 

1.73  too 

*•                 

•  * 

j4                 

i.aotoo 

tt 

It 

«t 

i.aotoo 

t4 

U 

M 

1.17  too 

M 

«» 

U 

1.17  too 

M 

47 

«t 

9S.4UI0 

M 

4.76  too 

«4 

It                            * 

4.78  too 

U 

u 

4.78  too 

4» 

U 

4.76  too 

<« 

1* 

t« 

8.86  to  0 

«( 

44 

U 

8.46  too 

M 

44 

1.56  toO 
1.30  too 

44 

44 

44 

4.16  too 

48 

14 

4« 

4.76  too 

H 

44 

M 

4.76  to  0 

H 

4.76  too 

M 

H 

M 

8.89  to  0 

44 

44 

U 

1.78to0 

U 
U 

44 

1.80to0 

44 

44 

44 

1.17  toO 

44 

Steel  eloth 

\ 

86 

44 

>9to6.5 

44 

♦4 

6.6  to  8 

U 

8  to  1.96 

Cloth 

90.645  to  OJB 
StoOmesb. 

r87 

88 

Steel  oiotb 

4t 

6  to  10  meth. 

44 

10  mesh  to  0. 

U 

iOmeehtoO. 

•4                

10  mesh  to  Ol 

44 

88 

44 

lOtolOmetfi* 

BiaMeloth 

44 

44 

16to94iiiflik 

44 

8    1   ItoS  1 

44 

84to80iiMitt. 

4A*4b 

lft8  1 

»4                  ,  .  .  ,  . 

80  to  60  DMA. 

(a)T1ieae  are  10-hour  daya  All  the  others  are  84-hour  days.  (6)  See  Ffg.  881.  (c)  Or  8H  to  8  mm.  {Si 
This  is  Amerksan  Wire  Gauge,  (e)  This  mill  has  six  iigs,  all  with  lO-mesh  copper  cloth  screen.  The  sliM 
fed  are  raspectivety  7  mm., 7  to  5, 5  to  8, 8  to 0.  8  to  0 (first  spigotX and  8  to 0  (second  spigot).  (/)Thesesre 
double  screens,  the  lower  l^er  bdngooarser  and  used  to  support  tne  upper,  which  is  finer,  (a)  TiilB  mill  vt» 
old  trommel  screens,    (ft)  These  are  Washburn  and  Moen  gauge,    (t)  TUs  miU  has  fiye  jigs  with  8ieTes8, 8,8< 
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12  and  14  meflh  respectively.  The  sizes  fed  are  respectively  12  to  7.9  mm.,  7.0  to  S.1  mm.,  5.1  to  8.3  mm., 
8.S  to  0  (first  spigot),  and  8.3  to  0  (second  spigot),  {j )  These  are  old  trommel  screens  and  the  holes  are  ^  inch 
apart,  center  to  center,  ik)  This  mill  has  five  ligs,  of  which  the  first  three  have  8, 13  and  12  mesh  iron  cloth  . 
sieves  respectively,  and  the  last  two  have  IS  and  18  mesh  brass  cloth.  The  sizes  fed  are  the  same  as  in 
Mill  33.  (f)  These  are  square  holes  with  ^inch  space  between  the  holes,  (m)  These  holes  are  round  and  are 
^  inch  apart,  center  to  center,  (n)  These  holes  are  round  and  are  A  inch  apart,  center  to  center,  punched  in 
No.  4  steel,  (o)  This  is  old  screen  plate  of  No.  8  trommel  with  round  holes,  (p)  This  is  a  round  hole,  (o)  The 
former  is  a  slot,  the  latter  a  square  hole,  (r)  This  mill  has  six  jigs  with  sted  cloth  sieves  of  4,  6, 8, 10, 12  and 
24  or  80  (depending  upon  the  battery  screen  with  which  it  is  Identical)  meshes  respectivelT.  The  materials  fed 
ara:  Through  8  or  4  mesh  on  0,  6  on  8, 8  on  12,  through  12  (first  spigot),  through  12  Owcond  spigotX  and  through 
24  or  80. 

§416.  Materials  for  Jia  Scrbbns. — ^The  practic*  of  the  mills  in  the  use 
of  jig  screens  !&  given  in  Table  279. 

The  materials  used  in  the  mills  are  white  cast  iron,  steel  punched  plate,  steel, 
iron,  brass  and  copper  wire  cloth.  Bronze  wire  cloth  was  tried  in  Mill  39,  but 
the  results  were  unsatisfactory.  Furman  finds  also  punched  Russia  iron  plate 
and  copper  plate  in  use  on  jigs.  White  cast  iron  and  steel  punched  plate  have 
the  advantage  of  cheapness  and  stand  the  rough,  hard  usage  for  coarse  jigs. 
For  fine  screens,  however,  punched  plate  has  too  small  a  percentage  of  opening 
and  tends  to  blind  up  more  than  cloth.  The  sharp  edges  of  the  holes  in  plate, 
causing  a  vena  contracta,  reduce  the  flow  of  water  still  more  than  the  percent- 
age of  opening  would  imply.  White  cast  iron  with  round  holes  is  used  in  the 
coarse  jig  of  one  mill  only  (39).    This  screen  is  made  in  two  sections.    The 

holes  are  conical,  f  inch  diameter  at  the  top  and 
i  inch  diameter  at  the  bottom,  to  avoid  blinding. 
Cast  iron  gratings  are  used  in  the  coarse  jigs  of 
two  mills;  that  in  Mill  16  is  made  in  eight  panels 
or  sections  with  V-shaped  bars  running  across  the 
jig.  One  section  is  shown  in  Fig.  331.  The  con- 
struction of  the  screen  in  Mill  10  is  very  similar 
to  the  preceding.  Steel  punched  plate  is  used  in 
the  coarse  jigs  of  four  mills,  in  the  medium  jigs  of 
one  mill  and  in  the  fine  jigs  of  one  mill. 

Steel  cloth  has  a  larger  percentage  of  opening 
than  castings  or  plate  and  is  used  on  coarse  and 
fine  jigs.  It  is  used  in  all  the  jigs  of  nine  mills, 
in  the  coarse  jigs  of  six  mills  and  in  the  fine 
jigs  of  one  mill.  Iron  cloth  is  cheaper  than  steel 
cloth,  but  it  corrodes  more  rapidly.  It  was  found 
in  the  coarse  jigs  of  three  mills.  Brass  cloth  is 
comparatively  hard,  though  softer  than  steel  and 
it  resists  corrosion  much  better  than  steel.  It  is 
used  in  all  the  jigs  of  ten  mills  and  in  the  fine 
Mill  86  has  no  diflSculty  in  using  brass  cloth  screens,  while 
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331. — CAST  IROK  8IBTB 
AT  MILL  16. 


jigs  of  nine  mills. 

punched  plates  were  discarded  on  account  of  their  low  percentage  of  opening. 
The  heavy  pyritic  ore  did  not  work  down  into  the  hutch  tfreely  enough.  At 
Mill  34,  brass  cloth  was  used  to  replace  steel  cloth  which  rusted  out  while 
the  mill  was  shut  down.  It  is  probable  that  either  steel  or  brass  screens 
could  be  prevented  from  corroding  during  the  time  when  the  mill  is  idle  by 
a  thick  coat  of  black  varnish.  Copper  cloth,  although  quite  soft,  resists  ccv- 
rosion  better  than  any  other  of  the  materials  named.  It  is  used  in  all  the  jigs 
of  four  mills  and  in  the  fine  jigs  of  three  mills.  ^ 

Summing  up,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  jigs  cloth  screens  greatly  predominate,! 
while  in  revolving  screens  plate  predominates,  and  in  gravity  stamps  the  two  are 
about  equally  divided.  For  a  further  discussion  of  the  properties  of  various 
metals  for  screens,  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  154  in  gravity  stamps,  and  §  274 
in  revolving  screens.  He  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  jig  screens  do 
not  have  such  hard  usage,  because  they  are  better  supported  and  they  are  less 
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subjected  to  attrition.  The  utilization  of  old  trommel  screens  for  purposes  of 
economy  is  practised  in  Mills  26,  35  and  41.  Mill  24  is  noteworthy  as  using 
two  sieves,  a  coarser  beneath  and  a  finer  above,  in  addition  to  the  usual  support- 
ing bars.  This  device  is  to  prevent  flexure  of  the  finer  sieve  and  thereby  to 
lengthen  its  life. 

§417.  Percentage  op  Opening. — The  mill  man  should  decide  upon  the 
size  of  hole  that  he  wants,  rather  than  the  meshes  to  the  inch,  and  should  order 
sieves  on  that  basis.  For  logical  reasons,  the  size  of  hole  is  discussed  later 
(see  §427). 

Then,  for  any  given  size  of  hole,  a  large  wire  would  appear  at  first  sight  to 
have  the  advantage  of  greater  durability  than  a  fine  wire ;  but  it  gives  a  smaller 
percentage  of  opening,  making  the  jigging  less  free,  requiring  greater  piston 
pressure  for  the  pulsion  and  suction  and  causing  greater  flexure  and  strain 
upon  the  sieve,  which  will  partially  reduce  the  advantage  sought  and  may  even 
give  a  shorter  life  than  the  fine  wire.  The  author  is  unable  to  prove  this  state- 
ment from  Table  279.  Comparing  Mills  28  and  30,  the  figures  on  life  seem  to 
disprove  it,  but  comparing  Mill  30  with  Mills  24  and  40,  it  would  seem  that 
nothing  has  been  gained  by  the  large  wires  of  Mill  30.  The  size  of  the  wire 
also  affects  the  tendency  of  the  sieve  to  blind  up.  The  smaller  the  Wire,  the 
more  flexible  will  be  the  sieve  and  the  less  will  be  the  tendency  to  blind.  Cloth 
made  of  too  fine  wire  will  have  its  wires  spread  and  lose  its  size  of  mesh,  even 
if  the  cloth  is  double  crimped.  The  cost  of  the  cloth,  which  diminishes  rapidly 
as  the  wires  are  reduced  in  size  (see  Table  281),  furnishes  an  additional  reason 
for  using  small  wire.  The  tables  show  that  natural  development  has  recog- 
nized these  advantages  and  that  the  sieves  used  for  jigs  have  smaller  wires  and 
larger  percentages  of  opening  than  those  used  in  the  revolving  screens  or  gravity 
stamps. 

Where  punched  plate  is  used  it  will  probably  be  advantageous  to  punch  the 
holes  closer  together  than  for  revolving  screens,  and  it  may  also  be  better  to  use 
thinner  plate.  The  tin  plate  which  has  found  so  much  favor  in  California 
stamp  mills  might  serve  well  for  jigs. 

§  418.  Life  of  Sieves. — Table  279  of  the  life  of  jig  sieves  is  interesting  in 
a  general  way,  but  there  will  have  to  be  a  certain  reservation  in  regard  to  all 
comparisons  drawn  from  it,  for  the  conditions  differ  greatly  in  the  mills.  The 
ore  may  be  hard  and  cutting,  or  it  may  be  soft.  The  water  may  be  acid  and 
corrosive,  or  not  so.  Sieves  that  are  overcrowded  with  work  will  probably  have 
shorter  lives.  The  action  of  the  mechanism  may  or  may  not  be  severe  upon  the 
sieve.  The  height  of  the  tail  and  other  adjustments  may  be  more  or  less  favor- 
able to  long  life  of  sieves. 

In  Mill  27  the  action  of  the  jig  mechanism  is  more  severe  than  that  in  any 
other  of  the  mills  visited,  and  the  life  of  the  sieves  is  shorter.  In  Mills  21, 
38  and  43  the  life  of  all  the  sieves  is  shorter  than  the  average.  In  21  it  may 
be  due  to  the  cutting  action  of  pyrite  and  the  corrosion  of  acid  water ;  in  38  and 
43  it  may  be  due  to  corrosive  action  of  acid  and  of  copper  salts.  In  Mills  16 
and  25  the  sieves  have  long  life.  This  may  be  due  to  the  softness  of  galena  and 
the  lack  of  corrosive  action. 

Taking  an  average  of  all  the  lives  of  sieves  that  have  been  obtained  from  the 
mills,  we  find:  108  steel  sieves  have  68.5  days  average  life;  177  brass  sieves  have 
243.7  days  average  life;  39  copper  sieves  have  213.6  days  average  life.  This 
suggests  the  fact  that  corrosion  is  much  more  effective  in  destroying  jig  sieves 
than  is  attrition,  for  if  this  were  not  so,  copper  would  be  the  shortest  lived  and 
steel  the  longest.  The  extraordinary  jump  between  jigs  2  and  3  in  Mill  30 
seems  hardly  to  be  explained  in  any  other  way. 

A  few  other  points  are  interesting.    Mills  27  and  40  demonstrate  that  the 
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life  of  steel  screens  is  shorter  for  the  finer  sieves;  Mill  13,  however,  shows  the 
reverse.     Mills  30,  35,  38,  46  and  48  show  that  the  life  of  brass  sieves  is  longer 

TABLE   280. — LINKENBACH'S   FIGURES   ON   JIG  SCREENS. 


Size  of 
Feed. 

SiaeofHole 
in  Sieve. 

Kind  of 
Siere. 

Life  of  Sieves. 

Ten-Hour 

Shifts. 

Length  bf 
Plunger 
Stroke. 

Number  of 

Strokes  per 

Minute. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

90^ 

10 

St«el  plate. 

460 

76 

110-120 

18-80 

6 

Steel  plate. 

800 

60 

110-120 

8-18 

4 

Steel  plate. 

960 

60 

110-120 

B-8 

8 

BraBS  cloth 

100 

42 

180 

8-« 

2 

BraiB  cloth 

90 

86 

180 

»-8 

^H 

Brass  cloth 

76 

26 

140 

H-8 

1 

Brass  cloth 

60 

16 

140 

for  the  finer  than  for  the  coarser  sieves.  Mill  25  shows  the  same  to  be  true  for 
copper;  but  Mills  24  and  43  show  no  regular  increase  or  decrease  for  copper. 
Linkenbach's  figures  are  given  in  Table  280.  These  figures  differ  from  those 
of  the  author,  steel  lasting  longer  than  brass  and  coarser  screens  much  longer 
than  finer,  probably  owing  to  some  diflference  of  condition.  The  author's  figures 
are,  however,  taken  from  a  lar^e  number  of  mills. 
Kunhardt  finds  in  practice  that  the  head  end  of  the  sieve  wears  faster  than 

TABLE  281. — SIEVE  WIRES  AND  PRICES. 


4*mesh. 

S-mesh. 

le-mesh. 

80-me8h. 

of  Wire  in 
Inches. 

Price  per 
Square  Foot. 

Diameter 

of  Wire  in 

Inches. 

Square  Foot. 

Diameter 

of  Wire  in 

Inches. 

Price  per 
Square  Foot. 

Diameter 

of  Wire  in 

Inches. 

Square  B^t. 

mON  OR  STEEL. 


0.120 

$0.73 

0.068 

|o.eo 

0.028 

$0.60 

0.016 

$0.66 

0.06 

0.88 

0.041 

0.82 

0.020 

0.82 

0.014 

0.47 

0.068 

0.27 

0.082 

0.22 

0.016 

0.17 

0.018 

0.81 

0.041 

0.14 

0.088 

0.12 

0.0136 

0.12 

0.01 

0.28 

0.028 

0.06 

0.017 

0.07 

0.0096 

0.06 

0.009 

0.19 

BRASS  OR  COPPER 


0.120 

f4.00 

0.068 

$8.00 

0.085 

$8.00 

0.017 

S1.75 

0.06 

1.75 

0.047 

1.75 

0.086 

1.20 

0.0146 

0.90 

0.068 

0.85 

0.085 

0.86 

0.02 

0.60 

0.012 

0.55 

0.047 

0.90 

0.028 

0.60 

0.017 

0.46 

0.01 

0.42 

0.082 

^    0.85 

0.02 

0.86 

0.0185 

0.80 

0.006 

0.80 

TABLE  282. — COST  OP  JIG  SCREENS. 

Abbreviation8.~B.  W.  G.sBIrmingham  Wire  Gauge;  C.  LsCast  iron;  In.ssinch;  NcKUumber. 

^iU 
No. 

Itaterialof 
Screens. 

Meshes  per 
Linear  In. 

Size  Wire. 

Cost  per 
Square 

Mill 
No. 

Material  of 
Screens. 

Meshes  per 
Linear  In. 

SiaeWire, 

Cost  per 
Square 
Foot 

B.  W.  G. 

Cents. 

B.  W.  G. 

Gents. 

10 

C.  1.  graUng. 

H-in.  space 

M-in.  bars 
0.22  inch. 

44 

24 

Copper  cloth 

6 

18 

86 

18 

Steel  cloth... 

IViinch. 

40 

10 

19 

V7 

it       »t 

^inch. 

0.15  inch. 

46 

It          It 

14 

28 

86 

ti       »* 

^Inch. 

0.12  inch. 

85 

tt          tt 

20 

26 

84 

17 

Coijper  cloth 

7 
10 

16 
16 

60 
60 

86 

Steel  plate. . . 

4  mm. 
8  mm. 

A  in.  thick. 
A  in.  thick. 

94 
94 

M                    tt 

12 

10 

60 

Brass  doth.. 

6 

14 

80 

tt                    ti 

16 

22 

60 

<t        tt 

7 

14 

80 

21 

Steel  doth... 

4 

16 

15 

tt        tt 

8 

16 

80 

tt       (t 

6 

16 

16 

tt        tt 

10 

18 

80 

U            tt 

10 

20 

20 

40 

Steel  doth... 

8 

12 

32 

»»        tt 

12 

22 

20 

tt       tt 

4 

12 

28 

»t         «t 

16 

22 

80 

tt      ti 

6 

14 

82 

24 

Copper  cloth 

4H 

14 

75 

tt       tt 

10 

18 

24 

the  tail  end,  and  in  certain  mills  the  head  wears  out  at  two-thirds  of  the  life 

of  the  sieve ;  this  part  is  then  patched  and  the  sieve  serves  the  remaining  third. 

§  419.  Cost  of  Screens. — Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  figures  quoted  from 
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practice,  which  may  or  may  not  include  varying  freight  charges,  the  author 
quotes  prices  from  a  trade  catalogue.  The  W.  S.  Tyler  Co.  give  in  their  cata- 
logue, prices  and  sizes  of  wire  for  screens  from  which  Table  281  is  compiled. 
These  prices  are  presumably  subject  to  a  discount,  but  they  serve  to  show  haw 
much  the  cost  is  lessened  .if  smaller  wires  are  used  and  also  to  show  the  relative 
cost  of  the  different  materials.  Table  282  shows  the  cost  of  screens  in  a  few 
of  the  mills.  These  figures  are  much  more  closely  in  harmony  with  Tyler's 
figures  than  they  at  first  appear.  The  variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  wire 
causes  the  apparent  inconsistency. 

§  420.  Slope  of  Jig  Sieves. — In  this  country  nearly  all  the  sieves  are  level. 
A  few  exceptions  may  be  noted,  all  of  which  seek  to  even  up  the  conditions  of 
the  whole  bed.  The  sieves  which  slope  downward  seek  to  give  more  load  toward 
the  tail  to  counterbalance  the  overload  at  the  head,  due  to  fast  feeding.  The 
sieves  which  slope  upward  toward  the  tail  seek  to  maintain  a  thin  bottom  bed 
of  equal  depth  all  over  the  sieve,  and  on  this  account  to  use  less  thickness  of 
bottom  bed,  and  by  this  thinness  and  lightness  to  secure  more  rapid  treatment 
or  greater  capacity. 

In  Mill  14  on  No.  1  and  No.  2  jigs,  the  sieves  are  40  inches  long,  20  inches 
wide,  with  tails  8  and  9  inches  high  respectively.  They  slope  down  \  inch  and 
1  inch  respectively  toward  the  tail.  These  jigs  have  also  three  cross  partitions 
on  each  sieve,  of  wrought  iron  \  inch  thick,  1^  inches  high,  to  prevent  the  bot- 
tom bed  from  moving  too  rapidly  toward  the  tail  end. 

On  CoUom  jigs  (see  Figs.  308a-308c),  it  has  often  been  found  on  the  tail 
plunger  sieve,  that  is,  the  sieve  which  has  the  plunger  opposite  its  tail,  that  the 
plunger  gave  more  pulsion  at  its  end  of  the  sieve  than  at  the  other.  To  correct 
this,  the  sieve  has  sometimes  been  given  a  slight  slope  toward  the  tail,  thereby 
lightening  the  whole  bed  at  the  head  end  and  evening  the  pulsion.  On  the 
head  plunger  sieve  it  was  found  that  the  heavier  load  on  the  head  of  'the  sieve 
was  sufficient  to  equalize  the  pulsion  without  inclining  the  sieve.  The  amount 
of  slope  used  on  the  three  CoUom  jigs  of  Mill  13  is  1  inch  in  45  inches,  1  inch 
in  33  inches  and  \  inch  in  45  inches  respectively. 

Many  coal  jigs  use  a  down  slope  toward  the  tail  to  increase  capacity. 

In  Mill  9  the  Henry  Faust  jig  is  used,  which  is  the  only  jig  known  to  the 
author  which  has  a  slope  upward.  In  it  the  sieves  are  42  inches  long  and  30 
inches  wide,  with  a  tail  board  6  inches  high.  The  sieve  is  1  inch  higher  at  the 
tail  end  than  at  the  head.  The  tendency  of  the  blende  to  be  carried  forward  so 
as  to  form  a  thicker  bottom  bed  of  concentrates  at  the  tail  than  at  the  head,  is 
in  this  way  balanced,  yielding  a  bottom  bed  of  blende  of  the  same  thickness 
from  head  to  tail.  This  even  thickness  enables  the  jig  to  be  run  with  a  thinner 
and  more  active  bottom  bed.  These  modifications  are  probably  partly  the  cause, 
of  the  great  speed  of  jigging  by  this  jig — 80  tons  in  24  hours — as  compared  with 
that  of  other  jigs  of  the  same  class — 40  tons  in  24  hours. 

Foreign  practice  is  indicated  by  the  following  notes:  Rittinger*^  recommends 
a  slope  5''  to  8''  downward  toward  the  tail  of  the  jig.  Commans"^  recom- 
mends a  slope  downward  toward  the  tail  of  1^  inches  in  3  feet  for  coarse  jigs 
and  i  inch  for  fine  jigs.  The  jigs  at  Przibram  have  a  gentle  slope  downwarf 
toward  the  taiP*.  Kunhardt*'  reports  a  slope  of  1  in  36  as  being  used  to  help 
the  sand  move  forward  where  water  is  scarce.  Linkenbach**  recommends  level 
sieves.  The  sieves  on  the  jigs  at  Clausthal  are  leveP'*.  In  conclusion,  it  would 
seem  that  the  high  slope  recommended  in  the  early  days  by  Rittinger  and  others 
has  given  way  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  as  a  general  thing,  to  tiie 
level  sieve. 

§421.  Methods  op  Feeding  Jigs. — In  most  cases  the  material  is  fed  to  the 
jig  at  the  head  end  of  the  first  sieve  and  passes  over  it  and  the  succeeding  sieves. 
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In  three  mills,  however— 16  No.  2  jig,  24  No.  2  jig  and  28  No.  1  and  No.  2 
jigs — ^the  material  is  fed  at  the  middle  cross  partition  and  passes  in  both  direc- 
tions. On  many  coal  jigs  which  have  but  one  sieve,  the  material  is  fed  at  the 
longitudinal  partition  between  the  plunger  and  sieve. 

It  is  important  that  the  feed  to  jigs  be  steady.  A  jig  with  an  automatic  dis- 
charge for  coarse  concentrates,  if  fed  irregularly,  will,  unless  very  carefully 
watched,  when  overfed,  send  good  ore  into  the  tailings  and,  when  underfed,  send 
waste  into  the  concentrates,  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  discharges  are  slug- 
gish in  responding  to  changed  conditions;  in  fact,  they  cannot  respond  suffi- 
ciently to  meet  any  considerable  change.  A  jig  which  discharges  its  concen- 
trates through  a  bottom  bed,  if  overfed  will  send  good  ore  into  the  tailings;  if 
underfed  it  may  send  a  little  waste  into  the  heads,  but  it  is  not  so  likely  to  do 
this  as  in  the  above  instance. 

The  rate  of  feeding  of  jigs  is  controlled  by  the  fact  thiat  they  are  nearly  \ 
always  fed  from  revolving  screens,  classifiers,  or  other  jigs,  all  of  which  machines 
deliver  their  products  at  an  almost  uniform  rate.  The  rate  of  feeding  may  also 
be  controlled  by  the  use  of  automatic  feeders.  Thus,  at  Clausthal  in  the  Harz, 
hoppers  are  used  for  feeding  jigs  with  dry,  sized  products  down  to  1  mm.  The 
hopper  has  its  discharging  slot  at  the  head  end  of  the  sieve  extending  nearly, 
if  not  quite  its  whole  width  (see  Pig.  337).  The  sand  works  down  through  the 
slot  as  fast  as  the  jigging  work  takes  it  away.  The  width  of  the  slot  is  adjust- 
able to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  jig  on  the  material  treated.  A  hopper  so  run  is 
an  automatic  feeder.  This  device  is  quite  common  in  this  country  on  coal  jigs 
which  have  only  one  sieve  and  are  fed  at  the  partition  between  the  plunger  and 
sieve.  At  Przibram  an  automatic  feeder,  consisting  of  hoppei^  and  shaking 
feed  sole,  similar  to  the  TuUoch  feeder  in  principle,  is  used. 

It  is  important,  not  only  that  a  jig  be  fed  regularly,  but  that  the  material  be 
distributed  over  the  whole  width  of  the  sieve,  so  that  every  part  of  the  jig  may 
have  full  jigging  duty  to  do.  It  is  also  important  that  the  feed  material  should 
come  to  the  jig  in  a  quiet,  gentle  manner,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  whole  bed,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  a  swift  plunging  current.  To  efifect  both  these  results, 
aprons  or  feed  boxes  are  employed.  The  aprons  used  at  Lake  Superior  are  usu- 
ally of  wood,  covered  with  |-inch  iron  plate,  of  the  width  of  the  sieve  and  about 
one  and  one-half  times  as  long  as  they  are  wide,  with  a  slope  of  Vy  or  1^  inches 
to  1  foot,  entering  the  sieve  box  exactly  level  with  the  top  of  the  tailboard. 
This  form  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  distribute  evenly  and  gently  the  mixed 
sand  and  water  falling  upon  it.  Steeper  aprons,  up  to  46**  slope,  are  shown  in 
the  catalogues  of  some  of  the  large  manufacturers  (see  Pig.  3416),  but  the  jigs 
could  hardly  be  fed  as  gently  with  this  form. 

The  feed  box  (see  Fig.  306(i),  is  a  very  common  method  of  feeding  the  jig. 
It  consists  of  a  little  box  8  running  across  the  head  end  of  the  jig  outside,  with 
an  overflow  slot  cut  in  its  side  through  which  the  sand  flows  to  the  whole  width 
of  the  jig.  The  bottom  of  this  slot  is  generally  horizontal  and  level  with  the 
top  of  the  tail  of  the  sieve.  In  Mill  30  it  slopes  down  and  enters  3^  inches  above 
the  tail.  The  bottom  of  the  box  is  from  2  to  6  inches,  more  or  less,  below  the 
slot  and  in  it  rests  always  a  bed  of  sand  which  prevents  the  bottom  from  wearing 
out. 

When  feed  hoppers  are  used,  as  previously  described,  aprons  or  feed  boxes  are 
not  necessary. 

Mill  25  feeds  its  jigs  by  a  2-inch  pipe,  discharging  nearly  horizontally  at  a 
height  of  3 J  inches  above  the  tail  level. 

§422.  Drop  Between  Sieves. — The  tailboard  or  partition  between  sieves, 
should  always  have  a  horizontal  straight  edge,  in  ordrr  that  the  waste  satid  may 
overflow  with  equal  speed  from  all  parts  of  the  preceding  sieve,  and  it  should  be 
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beveled,  sloping  downward  toward  the  following  sieve,  so  as  to  clear  itself 
freely,  thereby  forming  the  feed  apron  of  that  sieve.  The  almost  universal  con- 
struction is  shown  in  Fig.  306a.  In  the  coarse  jig  of  Mill  15,  however,  the 
tailboard  is  in  the  form  of  a  gable,  sloping  toward  each  sieve.  The  ultimate 
purpose  of  this  drop  between  sieves  is  to  facilitate  the  forward  flow  of  the  sand. 
Coarse  jigs  need  more  drop,  because  the  larger  lumps  are  less  mobile  than  the 
finer  sands;  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  become  level,  drop  into  layers,  or  move 
forward  toward  the  tail  with  the  same  speed  as  finer  sizes. 

From  Table  271,  we  find :  Mill  40  uses  2\  inches  drop  throughout.  Mill  20 
uses  2^  inches  drop  throughout.  Mills  10  and  21  use  2  inches  drop  throughout. 
Mills  16,  17,  26,  27  and  31  use  \\  inches  drop  throughout.  Mills  22,  28,  37 
and  92  use  1  inch  drop  throughout.  Mills  15,  30,  32,  35,  39,  41  and  86  use  a 
descending  drop  from  coarse  to  fine ;  of  these,  Mill  32  has  further  a  descending 
scale  on  each  jig  from  the  first  to  the  last  sieve.  Mills  24,  25  and  38  show 
irregularity  in  the  amount  of  drop.  The  blende  jigs  in  Southwest  Missouri 
(Mills  9  and  10)  use  \\  to  2  inches  on  the  No.  1,  or  roughing  jigs,  and  for 
a  four-sieve  No.  2,  or  finishing  jig,  the  drops  are  f,  f  and  0  inch  respeatively. 
Kunhardt  recommends  1  to  2  inches  for  coarse  and  J,  ^  and  0  inch  respectively 
for  a  four-sieve  fine  jig.  Linkenbach  recommends  40  mm.  for  coarse  jigs,  20 
mm.  for  fine. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  summary  that  a  large  proportion  of  mill  men  (thir- 
teen out  of  twenty-three),  think  it  better  to  have  one  standard  drop  sufficient 
for  the  coarsest  size,  than  to  vary  it.  It  is  significant  that  the  four  mills  which 
u?e  only  1-inch  drop  throughput  are  first  class  modem  mills. 

§  423.  Height  of  Tailboard. — The  height  of  the  tailboard  above  the  sieve 
will  be  the  measure  of  the  depth  of  the  whole  bed.  The  height  to  be  used  de- 
dends  upon  the  difference  in  the  specific  gravities  of  the  valuable  mineral  and 
the  waste,  and  upon  the  size  of  the  grain.    A  greater  difference  in  specific  gravity. 
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FIG.  332. 


FIG.  333. 


that  is,  an  easy  separation,  requires  less  depth  because  the  bottom  bed  holds  its 
level  better  than  when  the  difference  in  specific  gravity  is  less  (see  Figs.  332  and 
333).  Compare  in  Table  271,  Mills  22,  24,  27,  28  and  30,  jigging  galena,  with 
Mills  9,  10,  12  and  14,  jigging  blende  or  pyrite. 

The  coarser  grain  requires  a  greater  height  of  tail  than  the  finer,  in  order  to 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  particles  in  vertical  column.  A  jig  with  a  tail  only 
2  inches  high,  but  jigging  2-mm.  sand,  would  have  a  whole  bed  twenty-five  grains 
deep.  On  the  other  hand,  a  jig  treating  38-mm.  lumps  with  a  tail  6i  inches 
high,  will  have  a  whole  bed  only  four  lumps  deep. 

A  study  of  Table  271,  of  mill  practice,  taken  from  thirty-five  mills,  brings 
out  the  following  points:  A  descending  scale,  that  is  higher  tailboards  on  the 
coarse  jigs  and  lower  on  the  fine,  is  used  in  twenty-one  mills.  In  Mill  30,  using 
Harz  jigs,  and  48,  using  CoUom  jigs,  the  figures  show  that  great  care  is  taken  of 
this  adjustment  A  uniform  height,  approximately,  for  all  jigs,  is  used  in  ten 
mills.  A  rising  scale,  that  is  the  finer  with  higher  tailboards  than  the  coarser, 
is  used  in  two  mills,  14  and  86.     Irregularity  is  found  in  two  mills,  24  and  88. 

The  last  sieve  with  a  higher  tailboard  than  the  previous  sieves  op  a  multi-sieve 
jig,  or  with  tailboards  increasing  in  height  from  the  first  sieve  toward  the  last 
one  on  a  multi-sieve  jig,  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  series,  occurs  in  Mill  30.  The 
exact  reverse  is  found  in  Mill  18.    There  seems  to  be  a  logical  reason  for  having 
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the  tail  of  the  last  sieve  higher  than  those  of  the  earlier  sieves,  because  the  heaviest 
of  the  ore  has  been  all  taken  out,  and  jigging  lighter  material  needs  a  deeper 
whole  bed. 

The  extremes  of  height  are  found  in  Mills  12  and  14,.  which  have  the  highest 
tails  and  in  20,  which  has  the  lowest  and  which  uses  a  bottom  bed  of  lead  bullets 
which  are  very  heavy. 

The  CoUom  jigs,  not  including  the  modified  forms,  will  be  noticed  to  have  very 
much  lower  tailboards  than  the  Harz;  the  maximum  is  3^  inches  in  height  in 
Mills  35  and  42,  and  3  inches  at  Lake  Superior.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  mostly  on  the  finest  jigs,  the  Harz  jigs  have  tailboards  over  3^  inches 
in  height  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  positive  eccentric  and  large  plunger 
of  the  Harz  give  a  quiet,  easy  action,  while  the  CoUom  jig,  if  loaded  up  with  a 
whole  bed  4  to  6  inches  deep,  would  pound  badly  and  be  hard  upon  the  mechanism. 
Mill  13  is  an  exception.  There  the  Collom  jig  has  been  very  much  modined  as 
to  its  spring  and  the  opening  between  plunger  and  sieve  compartments,  to  increase 
its  power  and  avoid  the  pound.  Mill  43  uses  a  4i-inch  tail,  but  to  do  so,  has 
joined  the  hammers  of  Collom  jigs  directly  to  the  plunger  by  connecting  rods, 
giving  them  a  positive  motion. 

§  424.  Jigging  with  a  Stay  Box. — The  following  is  given  by  Kunhardt  as 
European  practice :  "To  economize  in  the  use  of  water  and  prevent  the  fine  ma- 
terial from  being  carried  off  the  jig  too  quickly,  the  water  in  such  fine  jigs  is 
almost  always  stayed ;  that  is,  the  tailings  are  discharged  through  a  long  slit  in 
the  end  board  of  the  jig,  beyond  and  immediately  adjoining  which,  there  is  a 
stay  box.  The  latter  may  have  the  form  of  a  small,  hydraulic  classifier,  which 
delivers  the  heavier  material  through  the  bottom  and  the  lighter  stuff  as  overflow. 
The  overflow  level  is  set  at  least  2  inches  higher  than  the  discharge  slit  of  the  jig, 
so.  as  to  produce  a  slight  head  pressure  and  a  deep  layer  of  water  oyer  the  whole 
bed,  with  a  tendency  to  check  the  main  current  of  the  jig.  In  another  form  of 
stay  box  the  jig  discharge  is  similarly  made  through  a  slit  a  couple  of  inches 
below  the  water  surface,  while  in  the  stay  box  there  is  a  float  from  which  hangs 
a  plug  that  regulates  the  discharge  opening  in  the  bottom,  according  to  the  water 
level  in  the  jig.  The  sands  and  meals  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  escape,  while 
most  of  the  water  is  retained." 

The  stay  box  gives  a  freer,  looser  whole  bed  and  one  in  which  the  various 
layers  find  their  level  better  than  without  it.  This  makes  up  for  the  lack  of  the 
carrying  current  for  transporting  forward  the  quartz,  and  avoids  carrying  un- 
finished fine  ore  into  the  tailings.    It  does  not  appear  to  be  used  in  this  country. 

C.  M.  Bolker*'  (1877),  speaks  of  the  use  at  Lake  Superior  of  flat  cross  bars 
on  edge,  dipping  slightly  into  the  pulp,  to  cause  the  carrying  current  to  pass 
beneath  them  and  thereby  to  break  up  the  hardened  cake  and  enable  the  fine  cop- 
per to  settle. 

§  425.  Method  op  Running  Jigs. — The  work  of  the  jig  is  on  one  of  three 
lines:  A.  The  jig  makes  coarse  concentrates  and  tailings,  with  a  small  amount 
of  hutch  incidentally  from  attrition  of  the  large  grains.  B.  The  jig  makes  coarse 
concentrates,  hutch  and  tailings.     C.  The  jig  makes  only  hutch  and  tailings. 

The  work  done  by  jigs  is  shown  in  Table  283,  and  the  class  in  which  it  belongs, 
whether  A,  B  or  C,  according  to  the  above  classification,  is  given  in  the  third 
column.  The  table  shows  that  of  300  jigs  there  are  76  in  class  A,  106  in  class 
B,  116  in  class  C,  1  doubtful,  either  A  or  B,  and  1  with  first  sieve  C  and  second 
sieve  B.  In  the  Freiberg  district,  Germany,  in  1893,  out  of  126  jigs,  94  were  in 
class  A. 

The  following  summary  of  the  table  shows  the  300  jigs  divided  into  groups 
according  to  the  material  which  is  treated  and  each  group  subdivided  into  the 
separate  classes: 
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TABLE  283. — PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  JIGS. 

Notb.~Id  some  cases  several  values  will  be  found  for  one  jig.    These  are  (or  the  different  ftleres  of  ttie 

Abbreviations.— Aut.= Automatic;  Aut.  dis.= Automatic  discharge;  b.  cl.=box  classifier:  BMow=BdO'w; 

df8.=di8cliarge;  di8t.=distributor;  Gr.=Oradedfrom:  H.=Hutcbesof;  h.=hutch;  H.  m.  or  Hunt.  m.=Hiiiit- 

Kieve;  L,=Lead;  lb8.=pounds;  m.=miU;  ma.=machine;  Max. = Maximum;  No.=Number;  Ov.=Overai*e  of; 

St  =8tamp;  st.  st.=8team  stamp;  T.=Tailing8  of;  tr.=trommel;  Tr.  ma.=Trunldng  machine;  Un.=Undenise; 


10 


16 


10 


17 


18 


8  A 

8  B 

1  A 

8  A 

8  A 


B 
B 
C 

7    C 


liateHal  of  Feed. 


Undersize  of  tr. . . 
Hutches  No.  1  jig. 


Undersiie  No.  1  tr. 


HutcbfltNaljig. 


Hutch  of  No.  8  jig 
FromNo.1  tr 

From  flc  and  p.  t. 


OrerstseNo.!  tr... 

OversiseNo.  Str.. 
QyersiseiYo.  8tr.. 

1st  q).  No.  1  by.  el. 


8d8p.of  same.... 
From  trommel... 


FromNaStr.. 


FromNo.  4tr....-{ 

1st  sp.  No.  1  hy.  d. 
Istsp.  No.8hy.cl 
ad  spigot  of  same. . 

Overflow  of  same. . 

OversiaeNo.  8tr... 
Oversixe  No.  8  tr. . , 
Oversize  No,  4  tr. . , 

ih) 
8d  sp.  No.  1  hy.  cl 
Oversize  No.  8  tr. . . 
Oversize  No.  8  tr. . . 
Oversize  No.  4  tr. . , 


Bf£e  of  Feed, 


Hm. 


18.7  too 


8.18  too 

18  mesh  too 
19.1  to  18.7 

18.7  to  0.85 

6.85  too 

88.8  to  9.6 
9.5  to  0 

Over  18.4 

18.4  to  4.7 

4.7  to  8.8 

8.8  too 

8.8  too 
80  to  10 
10  to  5  on  1st 

two  sieves, 
5  to  8  on  last 

two  sieves. 

8to0 
10to7 

7to6 


6to8Mo 

8to0 
8to0 
8to0 

8to0 

4  to  6  mesh. 

6  to  8  mesh. 
8  to  10  mesh, 
10  mesh  to  0 
10  mesh  toO 
8  to  5  mesh. 
5  to  8  mesh. 
8  to  10  mesh 
10  mesh  to  0 


Net 

Di^ui£!ier 

of  Scrwm 

Hole, 


Mm, 


8.18 


16 


81.75 
19.06 

6.85 

81.69 

9.58 


8.60 
1.80 

0.80 

86  mesh. 
4.76 

1.80 

0.89 
1.80 
1.80 

1.80 


1.80 


1.80 

1.04 
0.89 
0.89 


4.84 
8.00 
1.96 
1.66 
1.88 


EaUoof 
Dlanietier  of 
Scppt'D  Hole 
to  Diametf^r 

of  Feed. 


0.85  to  inf. 


1.7  to  8.6 
1.6  to  8.0 

l.Otoiuf.] 

1.0  to  8.8 

1.0  to  inf.  I 

—  to  0.89 

0.81  to  0.55 
0.88  to  0.57 

0.89  to  inf. 


0.84  to  0.48 

J0.18to0.86t 
1o.86lto0.90f 

0.46  to  inf.) 
0.66  to  "  > 
0.66  to  "  ) 

0.18  to  0.96 

0.86  to  0.86 

j  0.96  to  0.87 
10.87  to  0.66 

0.58  to  inf. 


Material  of  Bottom 


Makes  own  bed. 


Hand-picked  ore . 

Hutch  No.  8  jig,  12.7 

to  6.85  mm. 
60.8-mm.  stuff..... 
Hutch  No.  1  jig,  88.8 

to  9.5  mm. 


Makes  own  bed. 


1st  discharge  No.  4  jig 
Makes  own  bed... 


Thick- 
ness of 
Bed. 


Ratio  of 
Diameter 
of  Bed 
Material 
to  Diame- 
ter of 
li^ecL 
(6) 


Inches. 


8.0 
8.8 
8.8 


(a)  Class  A  makes  coarse  concentrates  and  tailinn^;  Class  B  makes  coarse  concentrates,  hutches  and  tail 
(o)  Very  similar  to  those  of  Mill  10.  (e)  Tho  socond  sieve  of  this  jig  has  a  double  discharge  of  which  the 
lower  discharges  respectively  of  the  double  discharge  on  the  second  sieve,  (fir)  These  are  treated  separate, 
Uraulic  classifier,    (i)  First,  second  and  third  spigots  of  No.  1  hydraulic  cla.s.sifller. 
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TABLE  283. — ^PUBPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMiNTS  OF  JIGS, 
jig  taken  In  order  from  the  head  to  the  tall. 


nnw.snDwatererorunwatered;  Unw.  b.=nnfrateriiie:  box;  2S.=Zlnc. 


Ooane 
Oonoentmtee. 
HowBemoved. 


Deetlnatlon  of  Products. 


Ooane 

CoDoentrates 
to 


Hutch 

Products 

to 


Tailings 
to 


Amount  of 
Plunger 
Throw. 


o 


Automatic 
Discharge. 


III 


II 


9  1 
S 


10 


Ant  discharge . . 


16 


17 


18 


19 


Z 


[Automatic 
[    discharge. 


[(DAutdis. 
I  (8)  None. . . . 


Aut  discharge., 


l)Aut.  dis..., 
None 


No.  8  jig 


\^ 


Waste. 


Inches. 


No.  8  jig. 


J^)I^sm. 


aded) 
rom^V 


Graded; 
fromr 
tor 


Aut  discharge. 


Ant  discharge. 


None.. 


Smelter 
(1)  Smelter. 
;in  Rolls.... 
8)  Smelter. 
[4)  Smelter. 
(1)  Smelter. 
(8)  None..., 
(8)     "    ..., 

(1)  Lead  mm 

W      («)     .... 

(1)  Lead  mill 

Zinc  smelter. 

(4^ttoll8 

mLead  mlU.... 

i^[  Zinc  smelter. 

(4)  Rolls 

Same  as  preoed'g 

None, 


imelter.. 


|[8«..., 

4)  Rolls.... 
Same  as  pr. 


Smelter.. 
Smelter.. 


n)Leadsm. 
(l^Zincsm. 

(l)L.miU... 
|8)VZ.sm.. 
(l)L.mm.. 
(3)iz.sm.. 
neaspr. 


Graded, 
from  A I 

toA      ! 


180 
170 


178 


875 


In. 


In. 


Graded] 
from  8 
tol       ! 

1 


Rons.. 

Waste. 


i.n 


a)L.mQl. 


f :  •■•) 


84 

84 

84 
188 
188 

144 

190 
810 

880 

885 

100 

140 


800 


140 


140 


140 

180 
800 
800 

800 

840 
845 
848 
848 
860 


IH 


M 


B'low 
8.07 


[0.80 


^ 


8.17 
1.91 
8.64 
8.64 


0.70 
0.75 
0.88 
0.75 


SH 


6.86 


0.6 


8 
/« 
/8M 


1.91 
1.91 
6.06 

8.78 


8.81 
5.44 

9.61 


0.60 
0.60 
0.68 

0.60 


[a60 

0.67 
0.67 


Ings;  Clam  C  makes  hutches  and  tailings.  (5)  These  are  the  ratios  of  the  maximum  grains  of  each  material, 
upper  discharge  go<«  to  rolls  and  the  lower  goes  to  smelter.  (/)  Th**8e  figures  are  for  the  upper  and 
a  little  catch  basin  being  used  to  hold  the  product  that  is  waiting,    (h)  First  and  second  spigots  of  No.  1  hy- 
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TABLE  283. — PURPcrSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  JIGS. — Continued. 

NoTB.— In  some  cases  several  values  will  be  found  for  one  jig.     These  are  the  different  sieves  of  the 

Abbreviations.— Aut.= Automatic;  Aut.  dis.=: Automatic  discharge;  b.  cl.sbox  classifier;  B'lowsRelow; 

di8.=dl8charge;  dists distributor;  Or.sQraded  from;  H.=Hutchesof:  h.=hutch;  H.  m.  or  Hunt.  m.=Hunt- 

Kieve;  L.=Lead;  lbs.=pounds;  m.=mill:  ma.=machine;  Max.=Mazimum;  No.=Number;  Ov. = Oversize  of ; 

8t.=stamp;  8tst.=8team  stamp;  T.=Tailmgs  of;  tr.=trommel;  Tr.  ma. =Tninking  machine;  Un.sUndersize; 


Material  of  Feed. 


Size  of  Feed. 


Net 

Diamflter 

of  ScroeEi 

Bole. 


Eatloof 
Diameter  of 

to  Diameter 
of  Feed. 


Matei-lal  of  Bottom 
Bed. 


Thick 
utss  of 


Ratio  of 
DEameter 
of  Bed 
Material 
to  Diame- 
ter of 
Feed. 
(&) 


4th  &  6th  sp.  same. 
6th  &  7th  sp.  same. 

Oversize  No.  8tr... 
Oversize  No.  4tr... 

Oversize  No.  6  tr. . . 

Spigot  No.  1  hy.  ol. 
Undersize  No.  Otr. 

Oversize  No 2  tr... 

Oversize  No.  8tr... 

iBt  sp.  No.  1  hy.  cl. 

8d  spigot  of  same.. 

1st  sp.  No.  2  by  cL. 
I*  i< 

Oversize  No.  1  tr. . 

Ov.  No.  2  tr.... 
H.No.  Ijlg 

Oversize  No.8tr.. 
Ist  sp.  No.  1  hy.  cl. 

ad  spigot  of  same. . 

I  Undersize  second 
1     half  No.  Itr... 

Oversize  No.  2  tr.. 

Oversize  No.  8tr.. 
Undersize  No.  8  tr< 

ilstand  2d  spigots 
No.  1  hydraulic 
classifier. 

Sdsp.  of  same.. 

Un.No.lBtr.... 

From  No.  8tr... 


1st  sp.  No.  1  hy.  cl. 

(r) 

1st  sp.  No.  1  b.  cL 

goes  to  2  Jigs;  2d 

sp.  to  2  other  Jigs 


Mm. 
10  mesh  to  0 
10  mesh  to  0 

6.4  to  8.7 
8.7  to  2.7 

2.7  to  1.6 

1.6  too 
1.6  too 

4.60  to  8.48 

8.48  to  1.22 

1.22  too 
1.22  too 
0.64  too 
0.64  too 

Over  12 

12to6 
9.80  too 

6to8 
8to0 

8to0 

7to6 

6to8 
8to0 

UtoO 

8to0 

10to7 

7to6 

6to8 

StoO 
8to0 

UtoO 


Mm. 


Inches. 


6.40 
6.40 
8.60 
6.41 
6.41 
6.40 
8.68 
2.74 
2.74 
1.62 
1.62 

4.70 


1.66 
1.40 
0.89 
0.89 

9.80 


10  mesh. 

10  mesh. 
10  mesh. 

10  mesh. 

10  mesh. 

1.47 
1.17 

1.47 

I  8.68 
1.17 
1.47 
1.17 
1.17 
0.81 


I     0.81     S 


1  to  1.7 
1  to  1.7 
1.8  to  2.8 
1.6  to  2.0 
1.6  to  2.0 
1.7to2.4 
1.4to2.4 
1.0  to  1.8 
1.0  to  1.8 
1.0  to  inf. 
1.0  to   ** 

1.0  to  1.4 


1.1  to  8.1 
1.4  to  inf. 
1.4  to  inf. 


^Lead  shot,  11.2  mm. 
diameter. 


(Worn  shot  of  jigs 
1  and  2  with  4.6- 
nmi.  shot  added. 


}   « 


1.9 
8.0 

1.7 

8.1 
8.1 


Bfakes  own  bed. 


j  Hutch  No.  1  jig,  { 
1     4.60to8.48mm.f 

j  Hutch  No.  2  jig,  { 
\     8.48  to  1.22  mm.  ( 

j  Hutch  No.  8  llg,  i 
\     1.22  mm.  to  0.     ( 


iM 


1.8 
2.9 
1.9 


-to  0.78 

0.42  to  0.64 
0.81  to  inf. 
0.46  to  0.92 
0.86  to  0.78 
0.60  to  inf. 
0.62  to  '' 
0.62  to    " 


Makes  own  bed. 


j  Hutch  No.  8  llg, ) 
(     2.77  nun.  to  0.     j 

Makes  own  bed 


I  Discharge  of  No. 
t  8  Jig,  6  to  8  mm. 


1.7 


0.16  to  0.21 
0.21  to  0.29 

0.29  to  0.49 

1.2  to  inf. 
0.89  to   " 


Makes  own  bed. 


Ist  sieve  has  bed  pat 
on;  2d  makes  own. 

Makes  own  bed 

1st  8.  has  1st  h.  No.  4 
Jig,  8  mm.  to  0;  2d  & 
dd  have  2d  h.  No.  4 
jig,  1.17  nun.  to  0. 


1-S 
2 

i-i; 


m 


(a)  Class  A  makes  coarse  concentrates  and  tairin^;  Class  B  makes  coarse  concentrates,  hutches  and  tai!> 
(J )  2J4  inches  and  less,  {k)  Skimmed  when  the  bottom  bed  becomes  2H  inches  deep.  (2)  Huntington  mill  bj 
charges  but  they  are  not  used,  (p)  H  inch  on  the  two  small  jigs,  1^  inches  on  the  large  jig.  (9)  This  is  *  Par- 
sets  of  figures  are  for  the  two  coarse  Jigs  and  the  two  fine  Jigs  respectively. 
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TABLE  283. — ^PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  JIGS. — Continued, 

jig  taken  in  order  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 

Br.sBrjan;  brVrs breakers;  csconcentrafces;  C.  c.=0oar8e  oonoentrates:  Cl.=CleaniDff;  cl.=cla88ifler; 
iDgton  mill;  Hunt = Huntington;  hv.shydraulio;  hj.  cJ.=hydraulic  classifier;  inf.sinflnity;  j.=Jig;  K.= 
pr.  or  preoed'gs preceding;  p.  t.spicking  table;  r.sroUs;  s.ssieve;  8C.=screen;  sm.ssmelter;  sp.=8pigot; 
unw.sunwaterer  or  unwatered;  Unw.  b.=UnwaterinKbox;  Z.=Zinc. 


81 


None.. 


Ooarm 
Concentrates. 
HowBemoTed. 


None., 


Ifc) 


( Automatic 
(     discharges. 


(<l)Autdls.... 

m  <•)  •••• 

(o) 

i  Automatic 
(    discharges. 


None. 


j  Automatic 
1    discharges. 


Destination  of  Products. 


Ooarfle 

Concentrates 

to 


nl)None.. 
9i   (n)  .. 


None., 


None. 


None., 


(l)Trunklngma. 
Rolls 


:«)  Rolls. 

li  Tninklng  ma. 

9)  Rolls 

[1)  Trunklng  ma. 


I  [None.. 


None 

(1)  Smelter. 
(8)  Rolls.... 
(1)  Smelter.. 
[8)  Rolls.... 
(1)  Smelter. 
(8) Rolls  ... 
Smelter 


None. 


(1) Smelter.....  ) 
(8)RoU8 S 

(1)  Smelter I 

(2)  Rolls S 

(1)  Smelter I 

(8)  Rolls f 

(l)None 

(8)  Smelter 

Smelter 


Nona. 


Hutch 

Products 

to 


Smelter.. 


Smelter.... 

No.  8  jig. 
Tr.  ma. . . 


(0 

it) 

(0 
(0 
Waste... 


(1)  Smelter. 
(^  Rolls... 
h)  Smelter 
(8)RoUtt..., 
(1)  Smelter 
^)  Rolls..- 
Smelter. . 
(1) 


[ills- 

(8)  Rolls... 

(8)  Rolls... 
Rolls. 


(1)  Smelter. 
{8)  Rolls.... 
Smelter.... 
(1)  Smelter. 
(9)Sm.  or 
No.lb.cl 
(8)No.lb.cl 


Tailings 
to 


Waste.. 


f" 


No.lhy.cl 
Waste.... 


No.  lb. el., 

Waste.... 


Amount  of 
Plunger 
Throw. 


Inches. 


H 


(P) 

1 

A 


960 
800 

860 

400 
400 

868 

868 

880 
880 
860 
860 

160 

187 
160 

168 
168 


190 

130 

186 

140 
184 
800 


Automatic 
Discharge. 


In. 


In. 


III 


6.85 
8.70 
6.29 
8.18 
11.64 
7.41 
18.70 
14.88 


8.66 
8.08 
8.78 
6.90 
8.81 
8.86 


Hi 


0.66 
0.56 
0.65 
0.66 
0.66 
0.46 
0.T7 
0.60 
0.60 
0.60 
0.68 
0.68 
0.79 


0.68 
0.68 
a66 
0.60 
0.66 
0.60 


Ings;  Class  C  makes  hutches  and  tailings,  (h)  These  are  the  ratios  of  the  maximum  grains  of  each  material, 
unwaterer.  (m)  Below  8.7U.  (n)  Discharges  only  wht>n  bottom  btnl  gels  too  deep,  (o)  Has  automatic  dis- 
Bons  jig,  see  1 888.    (r)  Second  spigot  and  overflow  of  the  same.    («)  Probably  by  skimmhig.    it)  These  two 
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TABLB  283. — ^PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  JIGS. — Continued. 

NonC'In  some  cases  several  values  will  be  found  for  one  jig.    These  are  for  the  different  sieves  of  the 

Abbreviations.— Aut.= Automatic;  Aut  di8.s Automatic  discharge;  b.  cl.=box  classifler;  BMow=Bekm; 

di8.ssdischarge;  disUsdistrlbutor;  Gr.ssGradedfrom;  H.=Hutchesof;  h.=hutch;  H.  m.  orHuntw  m.=Hnnt- 

Kieve;  L.=I^ad;  lbe.=pound8;  m.smill;  ma.s=mach{ne;  Max.=Maximum;  No.=Number;  Ov.  ss  Oversize  of ; 

st=stamp;  st  st.=steam  stamp;  T.sTailings  of;  tr.strommel;  Tr.  ma.=Trunking  machine;  Un.=:UnderBiae; 


S 

1 

1 
1 

3 

I 

Material  Of  Feed. 

Size  of  Feed. 

Net 

Diameter 

of  Screen 

Hole. 

Ratio  of 
Diameter  of 
Screen  Hole 
to  Diameter 

of  Feed. 

Material  of  Bottom 
Bed. 

Thick- 

nessof 

Bed. 

Ratio  of 
Diameter 
of  Bed 
Material 
to  Diame- 
ter of 
Feed. 
(b) 

95 

1 
2 

8 

1 

2 

8 
4 

6 

0 

1 
2 
8 
4 

6 

0 

7 
8 
Q 
10 
11 
1 
2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
1 
2 
8 
4 
5 

1 
2 
8 
4 

5 

B 
C 
0 

C 

0 

c 

8 

c 

A 
A 

A 
A 

A 

A 

A 
A 

B 

C 
C 

A 
A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
A 

C 

C 

c 

0 
B 
B 
A 
B 
C 

A 
A 

A 
A 
A 

Undersuse  No.  1  tr. 

From  dist.  after  r. 

(«o) 

Oversize  No.  8  tr... 

Oversize  No.  4  tr... 
Oversize  No.  5  tr... 
Oversize  No.  Otr... 
Ist.  sp.  No.  1  hy.  cl. 

2d  spigot  of  same.. 

FromNo.ltr. 

»i 

Oversize  No.  8  tr... 
OversliceNo.  4tr... 

Oversize  No.  5  tr... 

Oversize  No.  Otr... 

Oversize  No.  7  tr... 
Oversize  No.  8  tr.. . 

(«) 
Unw.  8dq;>.  same.. 
Unw.  8dsp.  same.. 
FromNo.ltr 

•• 

OveniieNaStr... 
Oversize  No.  4  tr... 
OveniaeNo.  6tr... 

Oversize  No.  Otr... 

Oversize  No.  7  tr . . 
Oversize  No.  Otr... 
j  Unw.  1st  spigot 
1     No.lhy.cI.... 
Unw.  2d  sp.  same.. 
Unw.  8d  sp.  same.. 
Unw.  4th  sp.  same. 
Oversize  No.  8  tr... 
Oversize  No.  4 tr... 
Oversize  No.  Otr... 
Istsp.  No. Ihy.ol. 
2d  ^got  of  same. . 

FromNo.ltr....  . 
•• 

FromNattr. 

u 
•• 

Mm. 
OtoO 

Mm. 
2.77x2.97 
7Ux8meeh. 
1^x8  mesh. 

6.09 

6.41 
8.68 
2.18 
2.18 

2.13 

6.08 
6.0ii 
2.74 
2.74 

1.67 

1.87 

1.80 
0.89 
0.89 
0.09 
0.09 
4.76 
4.75 

4.75 

8.18 

8.18 

1.04 

0.89 
1.04 

8.18 

8.18 

1.04 

1.04 

4.70 

8.48 

1.68 

2.6 

2 

2.81 

2.81 

2.81 

•      1.07 

1.07 

0.89 
0.89 

0.5  to  inf. 

Malcesownbed 

C.c.No.lJi^,0to8mm 

( About  88  lbs.  lead 

•<  shot  on  each  sieve, 

(  11.2  mm.  diameter 
(t 

M 

(*) 
(«) 

Makes  own  bed 

Inchea. 
2-4 
8 
8 

8to0 

6.7  to  8.0 

8.0  to  2.1 

2.1  to  1.6 
1.6  to  0.9 
0.91  to  0 

0.91  too 

88.1  to  26.4 
25.4  to  16.9 
16.9  to  12.7 

12.7  to  10.8 

10.8  to  8.8 

8.8  to  4.4 

4.4  to  2.8 
2.8  to  2.0 
2.0  too 
2.0  too 
2.0  too 
40  to  26 
26  to  10 

10  to  12 

12to8 

8t06 

6  to  8.6 

8.6  to  8 
8.5  to  2 

[2to0 

2to0 
2to0 
2to0 
6to4 
4to8 
8  to  2.6 

2.5  to  0 

2.6  too 

26  to  16 
16  to  10 
10to7 
7to6 
6to8 

2.0 

26 

l.Otol.O 

1.5  to  2.0 

1.7  to  2.4 
1.4  to  2.8 

2.8  to  inf. 

2.0 
8.1 

5.8 

4.7  ft  2.4 

7.844.0 

27 

0.18  to  0.20 
0.20  to  0.82 
0.17  to  0.22 
0.22  to  0.27 

0.15  to  0.19 

0.19  to  0.80 

0.84  to  0.64 
0.82  to  0.46 
0.45  to  inf. 

k» 

tk 

«t 

tt 

M 

It 

*• 

C.C.N0.8J.  2.8-2.0  mm 
Makes  own  bed 

itts 

28 

0.12  to  0.19 
0.19  to  0.80 

0.80  to  0.40 

0.27  to  0.40 

0.40  to  0.04 

0.21  to  0.80 

0.25  to  0.46 
0.80  to  0.58 

1.0  to  inf.  ] 

*t 

•• 

w 

•• 

M 

•t 

•» 

C.c.  Nos.5ft  0  Jigs, 
8  to  8.5  mm. 

4 

oiretoi.V" 

O.Otol.l 
0.61  to  0.01 
1.0  to  inf. 

89 

i* 

M 

»l 

' 

C.&  No.  4  jig,  8.6  mm. 
Makes  own  bed 



30 

0.09  to  0.16 

0.16  to  0.28 

0.28  to  0.88 
0.11  to  0.15 
0.11  to  0.16 

0.18  to  0.18 
0.18  to  0.80 

•t 

••           

• 

* 

{a)  (?las8  A  makes  coarec  conoeiitrnteH  and  tailings;  Vlaan  B  nmken  coarse  concentrateK,  hutches  and  tail- 
(ti)  Kvery  two liours  when  the  bottom  beds  l>»'Oon»e  4  iiu-)i(>8  thick  ihey  are  Kkiiimied  to  2  inelies.  (w)  No.  1 
Each  sieve  has  about  83  Dounds  of  lead  sliot,  7.1  mm.  in  diameter  and  100  pounds  of  tlie  hutch  of  No.  2  jig,  S.6 
watered  first  spigot  of  No.  1  hydraulic  classifier,    {a')  To  smelter  as  first  class  concentrates,    (f/)  To  amelber 
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TABLE  283. — PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  JIGS. — Continued, 

jig  taken  hi  ord«r  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 

Br.sBryan;  br'kY= breakers;  c.=coDceDtrate8;  C.  c.=Coar8e  concentrates;  Cl.=CIeanine;  cl.=cia88ifler; 
ington  mill;  Hunt.=Huntinfrton:  hy.= hydraulic;  hy.  cl.=hydraulic  classifier;  inf.=inflnftv;  j.=jig;  EL= 
pr  or  preced'fir=precedlng:;  p.  t.=picking  table;  r.=roll8;  8.=Bieye;  sc. = screen ;  sm.= smelter;  8p.=8ptgot; 
unw.ssunwaterer  or  unwacered;  Unw.  b.=Unwatering  box;  Z.=Zinc. 


Goarse 
Gonoentmtes. 
How  Bemored. 


Destination  of  Products. 


Coarse 

OoDoentrates 

to 


Hutch 

Products 

to 


Tailings 
to 


Amount  of 
Plunger 
Throw. 


SNone. 


(«) 


Smelter... 


Aut,  discharges 


Waste.., 


»lls.. 


t« 
Aut  discharges 


St.6rH.m 

Stamps.... 
H.  m 


None.. 


None 

Smelter.*.'.'.'.'!. 

§}|8m.i'terV.; 

Rolls 

aspreoed'g 
Smelter 

Rolls 

-Smelter 

HunL  mill. . 
Same  as  preced^g 

None 


Vanners. 
Rolls..... 


Same 

i 
i 


Waste.... 


/^wH.  m.. 
Same  as  pr. 

Smelter.... 


Autdisoharges. 


Smelter. 


80 


None 

Aut  discharge' 


None 

1)      {«')      .. 
Na  8  rolls. 


m 


Same  as  prsced^g 


I   ^   ::: 

)Na4roUs... 
Sameaspreoed^g 


n   (oO 
^|5}No.8r 

Same  as  pr. 

M 

Na4r.. 
Same  as  pr. 


h  Stored. 


Ings;  Class  C  makes  hutches  and  tailings,  (b)  These  are  the  ratios  of  the  maximum  grains  of  each  noaterlal. 
or  No.  S  surface  current  box  classifier,  (w)  Spigots  of  box  daasifier  and  taUings  of  trunking  machine.  Or) 
to  2. 1  mm.  diameter,    (y)  These  tw  o  figures  are  for  the  crank  arm  Jigs  and  the  Han  jigs  respeotirely.    (s)  Un- 


as second  class  concentrates. 
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TABLE  283. — PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  JIGS. — Continued. 

NorB.-'lD  some  cases  several  values  will  be  found  for  one  jifir.    These  are  for  the  different  sieves  of  the 

Abbreviations.— Aut.= Automatic;  Aut.  di8.= Automatic*  discharge;  b.  cl.=box  classifler:  B'low=Belov; 

dis.=di8chance;  dist.=diatributor;  ar.=Oradedfroni;  H.=Hutches  of;  h.=hutch;  H.  m.  orHunt.  m.^Hunt- 

Kieve;  L.=Lead;  lb8.=pounds;  ni.=niill;  ma.=machine;  Maz.=Maxlmum;  No.=Number;  Ov.= Oversize  of; 

8t.=8tamp;  st.  8t.=8team  stomp;  T.=Tailings  of;  tr.=trommel;  Tr.  ma.=TrunkinK  machine;  Un.^Undersixe; 


B 

3 

i 

B 

3 

be 

6 

7 

8 

1 
8 
8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 

1 

: 

* 

6 

6 
7 

8 

9 
10 

1 

8 
8 

4 

6 
1 

g 

^ 

^ 

Material  Of  Feed. 

SlaeofFeed. 

Net 
Diameter 
of  Screen 

Hole. 

Ratio  of 
Diameter  of 
Screen  Hole 
to  Diameter 

of  Feed. 

Material  of  Bottom 
Bed. 

Thick- 
ness of 
B«^ 

Ratio  of 
Diameter 
of  Bed 
Material 
to  Diame- 
ter of 
reeC 

80 

B 
B 

C 

A 

A 
A 

A 

A 

B 

B 

C 
B 
C 
C 

A 
A 

A 
A 

B 

B 
0 

B 

B 
C 

A 

A 
A 

B 

C 
A 

lat8p.Nalhy.cl. 
Sdaplgotofaame.. 

8dapbOf  aame 

FromNo.  Itr 

•» 

u 

FromNo.  8tr. 

** 
l8tip.No.lb.cl.. 

8d  spigot  of  same.. 

8d  spigot  of  same. . 
Istsp.  No.  4  b.  cl.. 
8d  spigot  of  same.. 
Sd  spigot  of  aama . 

From  No.  Itr 

*• 

FromNo.  8tr 

18t8p.N0.lb7.0L 

8d  spigot  of  same.. 
8d  spigot  of  same.. 

lat  ap.  No.  8  by.  cl. 

9d  spigot  of  same.. 
8d  spigot  of  same.. 

FromNo.  Itr. 

From  No.  8  tr. 

lat  sp.  No.  1  hy.  cl. 
8dRplgotofaame.. 

Mm. 
8to0 

8toO 

8to0 

Over  18 

16  to  16 
16  too 

9to6 

6to4 

4to0 

4to0 

4to0 
8.6  too 
8.6  too 
8.6  too 

Over  IS 
18to8 

8to6 

6to8 

8to0 

8to0 
StoO 

8toO 

8to0 
8to0 

18.7  to  7.9 

7.9  to  6.1 
6.1  to  8.8 

8.8  too 

8.8  too 
16  to  18 

Mm. 

1.07 
•      0.89 
(    0.80 

0.89 

0.89 

8.68 

2.89 
8.60 

•    8.68 

8.60 

8.00 

l.» 

1.88 
1.88 
1.88 
1.88 

1.98 
1.96 

1.98 

1.98 

1.98 

1.98 
1.66 

1.96 

1.40 
1.40 

Smeah. 

8  mesh. 
Smeah. 

18  meah. 

14  meah. 
6.81 

0.86  to  inf.) 

0.80  to  "  y 

0.80  to  **    1 

Makea  own  bed 

Inches. 

t» 

Sometimes  need' 
coarse  concen- 
trates of  No.  6  Jig, 
8  to  1.07  mm 

Makes  own  bed 

81 

—  to  0.80 

0.14  to  0.17 
0.17  to  0.89 

0.89  to  0.48 

0.48  to  0.66 

0.76  to  inf. 

«• 

Bfakes  own  bed. 

u 

M 

U 

0.49  to  inf. 

Makes  own  bed 

88 

-to  0.16 
0.16  to  0.84 

0.84  to  0.88 
0.88  to  0.04 
0.64  to  inf. 

Makes  own  bed 

t« 

M 

U 

U 

u 

0.96  to  inf. 

Makes  own  bed 

•» 

88 

Makes  own  bed 

«» 

u 

« 

t4 

0.46  to  0.68 

Makes  own  bed 

(a)  Class  A  makra  coarse  concentrates  and  tailings;  Class  B  makes  coarse  concentrates,  hutches  and  tail- 
(a')  To  smelter  as  first  class  coni>entrates.  {b')  To  smelter  as  second  class  conc«*ntrate8.  (c')  This  Jig  makes 
sntiomatif?  discbarges  like  No.  6  Jig.     (/')  Automatic  discbarge  run  iutermittent^y  when  bottom  bed  gets 
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TABLE  283. — PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  JIGS. — Continued. 

Jig:  taken  in  order  from  tlie  head  to  the  tail. 

Br.=Bryan;  br'k'r=brealcers;  c.= concentrates;  C.  c.=Coar8e  concentrates;  Cl.=CleaninR;  cl.=cla8sifler; 
ington  mill;  Hunt.  =  Huntington;  hy=hydrauiio;  hy.  cl.=hydraulic  classifier;  iuf.=influity;  j.=jig;  K.= 
pr.  or  preced*g=  preceding;  p.  t.=picliing  table;  r.=roll8;  B.=8ieve;  8c.=8creen;  8m.=smelter;  sp.=8pigot; 
unw.=unwaterer  or  un watered;  Unw.  b.=Un watering  box;  Z.=Zinc. 


Coarse 
Ck>noentrate8. 
How  Removed. 


Destination  of  Products. 


CkMirae 

Ck>ncentrate8 

to 


Hutch 

Products 

to 


Tailings 
to 


Amount  of 
Plunger 
Throw. 


I 
■I 


Automatic 
Discharge. 


o 
•SO 


SS-© 


hi 

4i 


80 


!a)Aut.dl8.. 
(8)  None 
(8)Autwdi8.. 


(cO 


,2)  None 

(3)  No.  4  rolls. 


None. 


None. 


(Automatic  tall 
I    discharge. 


i  Automatic 
talldis- 
charges. 


fO)  Aut  tail  dis 

(2)) 

(8)  V  Nona 

None 


(1)  Smelter... 

(2)  No.  8  rolls 
Same  as  preced'g 

!^j  I  Smeller. 

•Jj[No.2rolls... 
Same  as  preced'g 
|J>[  Smelter.... 

|5J[no  S  rolls. 
(DSmelter 


8 

0 

10  None. 
11 

1 


(2)) 
(4)1 


None.. 


(eO 


None. 


Ce*) 


Autdiaobarges'l 


(1)  Smelter, . . . 

(2)  No.  8  rolls. 


^^^  \  Smelter , 
gh No.  a  rolls., 
^i  Smelter 


88 


2)}.  None... 

8)1 

[4)  Aut.  dis. 
Same  as  preced'g 
None 


i( 


None.. 


(4)  Aut.  dis.. 
Same  as  preced'g 
None 


Aut  discharges'! 


(1)  (/')    . 

(8)   (/')    . 

(3)  None.  . 
,(4)  (/O  . 
None 


Same  as  preced'g 

(2?  I  None 

(4)  Rolls.. 

Same  as  preced'g 

None 

0)) 

(2)  V  None. 

(8)i 

(4)  Rolls. 

Same  as  preced*g 

None 

|Jj[  Smelter... 

(8)  No.  2  rolls . 
Same  as  preced'g 

(^JH  Smelter..  . 

(8)  None 

14)  No.  8  rolls., 
"one. 


I)(a0 

(2)  (60 

kS)  No.  4  r.. 
(1)     (aO 

(4)No.  4r.. 

iJU  «-'> 

(8)      (b') 
(4)No.4r... 
(1)  Smelter. 
'.2)No.  2r.. 
Same  as  pr. 

g)[No.2r. 
Same  as  pr. 

|»)[No.«r. 
Same  as  pr. 


:-No.2roIU 


Smelter.. 

!J;}Boite... 

Same  as  pr. 


(8)  No.  2  r. . 
Same  as  pr. 


Aut  discharges  < 


{JH  Smelter... 
(8)  No.  2  rolls  . 


(2)[»™-- 
>»)[No.8r. 
Same  as  pr. 

VNaSr... 


Waste... 


Waste.. 


Inrhes. 


1 

H 

H 

H 
H 


In. 


No.  8  rolls. 


Waste. 


In. 


2.12 
0.79 


0.68 

'ago* 


{   ?«  } 


1 

ti 


880 

320 

180 

180 
184 

250 

195 

880 


820 
820 
880 
880 

160 
176 

186 

800 

800 

880 
800 

890 

806 

S15 

180 


1^ 


f* 


8.58 


4.28 
8.68 


% 


^ 


5.60 


H 


188 
150 


0.66 
0.60 


0.09 
0.56 


0.98 


ings;  Class  C  makes  hutches  and  tailings,  (b)  These  are  the  ratios  of  the 
practically  no  coarse  concentrates;  it  is  probably  skimmed  occasionally, 
too  thick. 


maximum  grains  of  each  material. 
(dO  Below  8.18.  (e')  Probably  has 
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TABLE  283. — PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  JIGS. — Continued, 

NoTB.--In  some  cases  several  values  will  be  found  for  one  jig.    These  are  for  the  different  sieves  of  tlM 

Abbreviations.— Aut.= Automatic;  Aut.  diB.= Automatic  discharge;  b.  cl.=box  classifier;  B^IowsBalow; 

dl8.=di8charge;  dist.= distributor;  Qr.sQraded  from;  H.  =  Hutcbesof;  h.=hutch;  H.  m.  or  Hunt  m.=Hant- 

Kieve;  L.=Lead;  lbs.=pounds;  m.smiU;  ma.=machine;  Max. = Maximum;  No.=Number;  Ov.sOverslBeof; 

st.=8tamp;  st.  st^steam  stamp;  T.^TaiUngs  of;  tr.=trommel;  Tr.  ma.=Trunking  machine;  Un.ssUnderalae; 


i 

1 

5 

I 

Material  of  Feed. 

Size  of  Feed. 

Net 
Diameter 
of  Screen 

Hole. 

Ratio  of 
Diameter  of 
Screen  Hole 
to  Diameter 

of  Feed. 

Material  of  Bottom 
Bed. 

Thick- 

neasof 

Bed. 

Ratio  of 
Diameter 
of  Bed 
Material 
to  Diame- 
ter of 
Feed. 
(6) 

84 

8 
8 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 
9 

1 

8 
8 

4 

5 

6 
7 

8 

9 

10 
11 

1 

8 
8 

4 

5 

1 

8 
8 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

A 
A 
A 

A 
A 

B 

C 
C 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

B 
C 
0 

B 

B 
B 

A 
A 

A 

B 

C 
A 

B 
A 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 

From  No.  8  tr 

From  No.  8  tr. 

FromNo.  4tr, 

u 

Istsp.  No.  Ihy.  d. 

SdASdsp.  ofsame. 
4th  ft  5th  sp.  same. 

Oversize  No.  1  tr... 

OversiaeNo.Str... 
OversiseNo.Str... 

OverslxeNo.4tr... 

let  q).  No.  1  hy.  d. 

8d  spigot  of  same.. 
Sd  spigot  of  same. . 
4th  spiigot  of  same. 

Ist  sp.  No.  8  hy.  d. 

8dsp.  of  same 

8d  spigot  of  same.. 

OveraiaeNo.  8tr... 
OvertlseNo.Str... 

OveraiaeNo.  4  tr... 

istsp.  No.  1  hy.d. 

8d  spigot  of  same. . 
OverMseNo.atr... 
J  Ov.  No.  8  tr.  and 
1     hutch  No.  1  Jig. 

Oversize  No.  4  tr... 
Oversize  No. 5  tr... 
Ist  ap.  No.  1  hy.  d. 
8d  spigot  of  same.. 
Sd  spigot  of  sama. 
4th  spigot  of  same. 

Mm. 
18  to  11 

llto9 

9to7 

7to6 
StoS 

StoO 

StoO 
StoO 

Over  16 

16to9 
9to6 

5toS 

StoO 

StoO 
StoO 
StoO 

8.5  too 

8.5  too 
8.5  too 

18.7  to  7.9 
7.9  to  6.1 

5.1  to  8.8 

S.StoO 

S.StoO 
88.1  to  82.8 

28.8  to  9.5 
and  7.94  to  0 

9.5  to  6 
5  to  8.5 
8.5  too 
8.5  too 
8.5  too 
8.5to0 

Mm. 
6.61 

4.86 

8.61 

8.00 

8.00 

r    1.96 

1.98 

1.65 
{    1.65 

1.40 

1.04 

4 

8 
8.18 

1.53 

8.18 

1.58 
1.58 
1.58 

1.58 

1.80 
1.80 

Smash. 
ISmeah. 

ISmeah. 

12  mesh. 

16  mesh. 
7.94 

\    ''^    \ 
4.84 

8.50 

j     8.60 
\     1.98 

1.98 

\  I:S  } 

i     1.47     1 
J     0.91      f 

0.58  to  0.68 
0.44  to  0.54 
0.40  to  0.88 

0.48  to  0.60 

0.60  to  1.0 

0.64  to  inf.  1 
0.64  to  " 
0.56  to  ** 
0.55  to  ♦*    . 

Makes  own  bed 

Inches. 

•* 

«t 

„ 

M 

•( 

From  next  coarser  ae. 
Makeeownbed 

85 

-to  0.85 

0.19  to  0.88 
0.94  to  0.48 

0.80  to  0.51 
0.71  to  inf. 

i« 

(» 

tt 

«• 

it 

0.61  to  inf. 

9  to  6  mm.  atuff. 
Makes  own  bed 

8.6 

86 

«« 

M 

88 

0.81  to  0.80 
0.86to0.84 
A  1.0  to  inf. 

0.45  to  0.85 

0.51  to  1.04 

1.0  to  inf.  1 
0.77  to  "     f 

Makeaownbed 

\           « 

\                       

** 

]  Ooarae  c.  No.  4  Jig, 
i     5  to  2.59  mm. 
it 

8 

1    1«  f 

1 

\  > 

IM 

— 

(a)  Class  A  makes  coarse 
ig')  Probably  none,    (hf)  To 


concentrates  and 
suit  the  bottom 


tailings; 
bed. 


Class  B  makes  coarse  couoeutrates,  hutches  and  tail- 
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TABLE  283. — PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  JIGS. — Continued. 

jig  taken  In  order  from  Uie  head  to  the  taU. 

Br.sBryan;  br'kY=breakerg  c.=oonoentrate8:  C.  c.= Coarse  conoentrates;  CI. s Cleaning;  oI.=sclaa8ifler; 
ington  mill;  Hunt. = Huntington;  hy.shydrauUc;  hy.  cLshydrauUc  classifler;  inf.sinfliuly;  j.=jig;  ILs 
pr.  or  preced'gs: preceding;  p.  t.=picking  table;  r.srolls;  8.=sieve;  8C.=screen;  8m.=8melter;  sp.sspigot; 
unw. as unwaterer  or  un watered;  Unw.  b.=Un watering  box;  Z.sZinc. 


a 


Coana 

OoDoentnitea. 
How  Bemoved. 


Destination  of  Products. 


Ooarse 

Conoentratee 

to 


Hutch 

Products 

to 


TSilings 
to 


Amoantof 
Plunger 
Tbrow. 


Automatic 
Discharge. 


III 


94 


Aut.  discharge. 


■      { 


Same  as  preced'g 

[^[smelter... 

^- Rolls 

measpreced*g 

(8)  {-Smelter... 


lEtolls.. 


pr.. 


Waste.. 


Ant  discharge, 


^i 


is 

Smelter... 
(8)  ifo.  2  roUs.. 
Same  asf reced*g 


Same  as  pr. 


(1)  Smelter. 
®}N0.2r. 
Same  as  pr. 


None. 


(D  Smelter. 

'-^ ro 

preced'g 


(8> No.  8  rolls.. 
Sameas] 


None. 


Wi 


86  1 


None 

^.    Aut  dls.. 
Same  as  preced'g 

Autdischarges| 


iSi  Autdis... 

8)  None 

.^4)Aut.  dis..... 

None 

Aut  discharges.. 


liHNone 

m  No.  8  rolls 
Same  asjpreced'g 

(1)  Smelter 

(8) No.  8  rolls.. 

g)[  Smelter.... 
jjj    No.  SroUs. 

Smelter.. 

No.  8  rolls. 


(8)  No.  8  r. 
Same  as  pr 

gHsI.... 

(8)No.8r.. 
Same  as  pr. 

(1)  Smelter. 
(2)No.ar.. 

(8) 


(- 
I." 


\ 


:) 


No.  8  r. 


Smelter 

,    None 

(4)No.  8rolls.... 

None 

Smelter 


Same  as  pr 


No.  8  jig 
i  No.  Tjlg 
1     orsn 

Smelter. . 


JWNone 

](8)Autdis.. 

Same  as  preoed'g 


(1)None I 

(8)HuntmiU..f 

Sameaspreced'g 


|No.l  rolls. 

[No.8roUs 

jUnw.  to 

1  Na8r.. 

•« 

Waste. ...{ 


m  Smelter. 
(8)Boxcl.. 


f "  -\ 


Inches. 


H 


160 
170 
170 

180 
800 


860 
800 

100 

100 
170 

170 


146 

146 
146 
146 

800 

860 
876 


^ 
f" 
^ 


Be- 
low 
8.88 
8.88 
8.18 

8.64 


[0.70 

0.70 
0.87 

a88 


176 
176 

180 

180 

800 

800 
800 
800 


8 
8 

8 


8.00 
8.80 
8.88 
4.07 
6.88 
10.16 
18.70 


0.87 
0.88 
0.88 
0.81 
0.81 
ai4 
0.14 


8 

8 


ings;  Class  C  makes  hutches  and  tailings,    (b)  These  are  the  ratios  of  the  maximum  grains  of  each  material. 
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TABLE  283. — PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OP  JIGS. — Continued. 

Note.— In  some  cases  several  values  will  be  found  for  one  Jig.    These  are  for  the  different  sieTea  of  the 

AbbreTiation8.—Aut.rr Automatic;  Aut.  di8.= Automatic  discharge;  b.  el. = box  classifier;  B'low=Belcvw ; 

diB.=diacbarge;  dist.=diBtributor;  Gr.sOraded  from;  H.^Hutches  of;  h.=hutch;  H.  m.  or  Hunt.  m.=Huiitr 

Kieye;  L^slisad;  lb8.=pounds;  m.=mill;  ma.=machine;  Max.=Mazimum;  No.=Number;OT.=OTer8izeof; 

sLsstamp;  st.  8t.=8team  stamp;  T.sTailings  of;  tr.ctrommel;  Tr. ma.  =Trunking machine;  Un.sUnderaize; 


Material  of  Feed. 


Biieof  Ftod. 


Net 
Diameter 
of  Screen 

Hole. 


Ratio  of 
Diameter  of 
Screen  Hole 
to  Diameter 

of  Feed. 


Material  of  Bottom 
Bed. 


Thiek- 

neasof 

Bed. 


Ratio  of 

Diameter 

of  Bed 

Materia] 

toDiame* 

terof 

Feed. 

(6) 


88 


K<D 


lit  q>.  No.  8  by.  el. 
Sd  spigot  of  same.. 


From  No. 7  tr... 
I  Or.  No.  6  tr.  and 
1  hatches  No.  15  jig 

Istsp.  No.  4  by.  cl. 

9d  spigot  of  same. . 

From  No.  1  tr 

From  No.  2  tr 

OversiseNo.  8tr... 


6    B 


B 
B 
6    B 


OrersiseNo.  4tr... 
1st  q;>.  No.  1  by.  cL 
9d  spigot  of  same.. 

l8tsp.No.8by.cl. 
9dsp.No.8by.cl.. 
Spigots  No.  Bby.ol. 

Spigots  No.  4  by.  cl. 

Orersiae  No.  S  tr. . . 
OTer8iseNa8tr... 

OTersiaeNo.4tr... 

(lst,8d.8daDd4th 
1    WQ,  No.  1  by.  cl. 

lstsp.No.9by.cl 


41 


8dq;>igotof 
OyerBiseNo.8tr... 
0TersiaeNa8tr... 
OTer8lseNo.4tr... 
Istsp.  No.  1  by.  d. 


Mm. 

1.6  too 

1.5  too 

82.8  to  9.5 
0.6  to  5  and 
5.09  too 

6to0 

6to0 

54.0  to  88.1 

88.1  to  16 
16  to  8.6 

8.6  to  4.5 
4.6  too 
4.6  too 

4.6  too 
4.6  too 
8.6  too 

9.6  too 

80to7 
7  to  4.6 

4.6  to  8 

[8to0 

8to0 

8to0 

15.9  to  9.6 
0.6  to  6.4 
6.4  to  8.8 
8.8  too 


Mm. 
(d) 

1.98 

1.96 

6.60 
}     8.60     I 


(d) 
1.8  to  Inf. 


^1 


(d) 


0.96  to  0.60 
0.87  to  0.69 
ft0.40toinf, 


)C.cofNo.8Jig, 
f    9.5  to 5  mm.... 

,«vjC.c.No.4j.,5to 

^^\    8.6  muL 

Same  as  preceding. . 
Makes  own  bed 


Inches. 


(d) 

6.8 
6.8 
8.8 


9.68 
8 

8.68 
8.67 
9.18 
1.68 
9.07 
9.18 
1.58 
9.18 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 
1.80 
1.80 
1.04 
1.04 
1.04 
0.91 
0.91 
8.18 
1.68 
1.68 
1.69 
1.69 
1.69 
1.80 
1.80 
4  mesh. 

5.09 

8.68 
8.68 
8.97 

l.W 


1.80 


1.80 

4.70 
6.86 
6.86 
8.48 
8.48 

8.48 


I  Coarse  c.  No.  6  jig, 
[    4.6  to  8.69  mm. 


0.86  to  inf.' 
0.61  to  " 
0.61  to  " 
0.61  to  *'  . 


9«^ 
9«^ 


1.8 


Makes  own  bed.. 


0.81  to  1.8 

0.80  to  1.8] 

OS 

0.1 


}.80tol.9  ) 
}.80tol.9  > 
}.66to0.99( 


0.48  to  inf. 


0.48  to  ** 


0.80  to  0.60 
0.07  to  1.0 
0.67  to  1 
0.86  too. 
0.64  to  1.1 

1.1  to  inf. 


84  f 


(a)  Class  A  makes  coarse  concentrates  and  tailings;  Class  B  makes  coarse  concentrates,  butobes  and  tail- 
ed) Jigs  9, 10, 11  and  18  are  just  like  Nos.  6, 0, 7  and  8  respecUvely,  except  they  are  fed  from  Na8  bydrsoUo 
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TABLE  283. — PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  JIGS. — Continued, 

jig  taken  in  order  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 

Br.=Bryan;  br'k>=breakerB;  c.=conoentnite8:  C.c.=Coar8e  concentrates;  Cl.=CleaniiiK;  cl.  =  classlfl*»r; 
inston  miU;  Hunt. = Huntington;  hy.=: hydraulic:  hy.  cl.=hydraubc  clansifler;  mf.=inliniiy;  j.=^jig;  K.= 
pr.  or  preced'gsprecedlng;  p.  t.=pk;king  table;  r.=rolto;  8.=sieye;  BC.=8creen:  sm.ssmelter;  sp.=spigot; 
unw.sunwatererorunwatenMl;  Unw.  b.=Un watering  box;  Z.=Zinc. 


40 


41 


Ooane 

Concentrates. 
How  Removed. 


^[gfNooe.... 
(S)  Aut.  dis... 

Same  aspreoed'g 
Aut  diachargee. 


Aut  tail  dls... 
AutiidediB.'i 


W 


«') 


(1)| 

(2iVNone... 

(4)  Aut  die.. 


lOSameaspreoed'g 
1  Aut  discharge... 
9 


Destination  of  Products. 


Coarse 

Concentrates 
to 


^2)f«one... 
C8)  Smelter.. 


Sameaspreoed'g 
Smelter 


l^i«» 

(8)  Hunt.  m. 

Same  as  pr. 

No.  Itfjigs. 
Smelter. . . . 

(8)  Hunt  m. 
Same  as  pr. 
No.  2tr.... 


Smelter.. 


None. 


None 

(2)VNon6. 

(8)  J 

(4)  Hunt  mill. 

Same  as  preoed^g 

No.  Orolls.... 
Smelter 


I^H  Smelter.. 
(8)  No.  4  rolls. 

Same  as  pr.. 


I 


-I 


[^[smelter 

(8)  No.  8  rolls. . . 


Hutch 

Products 

to 


(d) 


h  Waste- 


Steam  St. 
Hunt  m . . 


No.  8  br^kV 
No.  1  rolls.. 
No.  8  rolls.. 

Hunt  m. 


\«{fSm 

(4)  Hunt  m. 

Same  as  pr. 

No.  4  rolls.. 
Smelter. . . . 


t 

(8) 

Same  as  pr. 

No.  8  rolls.. 

(1)" 
(2) 

(8) 

Same  as  pr. 

<Jj}8m-.... 

t»)No.8r.. 


|[8m.... 
iNo.4r.. 

kmeaspr 

>.  8  rolls. 

:[8m... 

iNo.  4r. 


Tailings 
to 


K  Waste.., 


Waste.. 


No.  8  rolls.. 
No.  8  rolls.. 

No.  4  rolls.. 

Waste 


f 


No.  8  rolls.. 
No.  4  rolls 


Waste... 


Amount  of 
Plunger 
Throw. 


Inches. 

\  w 


H»  7»»  A*  A 


Is! 


K 


8 

m 


(d) 


800 


900 

170 


900 

200 

140 
140 
140 

160 


180 
180 

900 
910 
210 

810 

140 
100 

190 

910 

910 

910 
80 
100 
115 
180 


Automatic 
Discharge. 


In. 
(4) 


Iv 


Si 


% 


H 


In. 

id) 


id) 


m,' 


8h;. 


SH 


^ 


1.18 
1.07 

i.eo 

9.24 

8.68 
8.89 
9.88 


S^  10.10 


2h| 


ii'.bO 
1U.80 
14.51 
10.08 
16.96 
89.58 
86.40 
25.40 
38.87 


ft    g 


«l) 


o.n 


0.71 


0.88 
0.08 
0.68 

0.68 

aos 

0.68 

a68 


0.68 


0.68 


1.00 
1.00 
J. 25 
1.00 
1.00 
1.85 
1.00 
J. 00 
1.96 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 
1.00 
1.96 


ings:  Class  C  makes  hutches  and  tailings.    (6)  These  are  the  ratkM  of  the  maximum  grains  of  each  material 
classlfler.    (<')  Skinuned  occasionally  to  clean  the  sieve. 
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TABLE  283. — PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  JIGS. — Continued. 

NoTK.~In  some  cases  several  Talues  will  be  found  for  one  Jifir.    These  are  for  the  different  sieves  of  tlie 

Abbreviations.— Aut.= Automatic;  Aut.  di8.= Automatic  discbarge;  b.  cl.=box  classifier;   B*low=Below; 

di8.= discharge;  dist.= distributor;  Or.=araded  from:  H.=Hutche8of;  h.shutch;  H.  m.  or  Hunt.  m.=Haiit- 

Kieve;  L.=sLead;  Ibs.^pounds;  m.=mill:  ma.=inachine;  Max.=Maximum;  No.=Number;  Ov.sOTersiae  of; 

st.=stamp;  sL  st=8team  stamp;  T.=Tailing8  of;  tr.=trommel;  Tr.  ma.=Trunking  machine;  Un.=Underslie; 


48 


0 
1 


5    B 


Material  of  Feed, 


ad  spigot  of  (tame. 


Bijce  of  Feed. 


JSm. 


3.8  too 


M  spipot  of  aame. .  3.3  to  0 
4LhBpi|?otof  aainc.^  S.ietoO 
5th  spigot  of  same 

ni»tii.tidSdHpl^Dte 
)     of  No.  Shy.  cK. 


Sa  &  4tb  sp. 
uhi  ^  aj  up.  No.  4 
1     by.  cJasdifltir. 

8d&4tliHa.  ftftinc.. 

Ov.  Noi».3aad4tr. 

Ist  8p.  No.  1  hy.  cl. 

8d  spigot  of  same.. 

3d  spigot  of  same.. 

4th  spigot  of  same. 

Tails  of  No.  9  jigs. 
Tailsof  No.  SJigs.. 
Istap.  No.  9hy.  d 

8d  spigot  of  same.. 

Ist  sp.  No.  8  hy.  d. 

9d  spigot  of  same.. 

Ist  sp.  No.  4  hy.  cl. 
8d  spigot  of  same. . 

Ist  sp.  No.  6  hy.  cl 

8d  spigot  of  same. . 

Istsp.  No. Shy.  cl. 

2d  spigot  of  same. . 
OverslxeNo.  1  tr.. 
1st  sp.  No.  1  hy.  cl 

2d  spigot  of  same.. 
3d  spigot  of  same. . 
4th  spigot  of  same. 

W) 
9dh.  No.4A6jigs. 

Oversize  No.  8tr.. 
Spigot  No.  2  hy.  cl. 

1st  sp.  No.  1  hy.  cl. 


^a.atoo 
3.1!  too 

U.fi  toQ 

3.2  CO  0 
1S.7C0  6.4 

6.4  too 

6.4  too 

6.4  too 

6.4  too 

6.4  too 
6.4  too 
6.4  too 

6.4  too 

6.4  too 

6.4  too 

6.4  too 
6.4  too 

lOmeehtoo] 


25.4  to  11.1 
ll.ltoO     ] 

U.ltoO 

11.1  too     I 

11.1  too 
1.66to0    I 
1.80  too 

8to8        -j 

2toO        -j 

76.2  too 
4.76  too    I 


Net 
Diameter 
of  Screen 

Hole, 


2.77 

1.98 
I.9U 
1.2S 

3.00 

3.C0 
2.39 

1.82 

4  mesh. 

4     " 

8     " 

8  " 
10  " 
10  " 
12  ♦* 
12  " 
14     " 


12  mesh 
14  ** 
12  " 
14  " 
12  " 
14  " 
12  " 
14  " 
14  " 
14  " 
10  " 
12  " 
12  ** 
14  " 
12  " 
14  " 
12  " 
14     " 

4.20 

2.18 

1.08 

1.66 

1.66   I 
1.80   f 

0.09 

1.66 
0.00 

0.90 

1.98 
1.98 
1.66 
1.98 
1.66 
1.66 

12.7 

2.20 
1.78 


Ratio  of 
DtametfM-  of 
Sereeu  Holf 
to  Dlnnu'ter 

of  Peeil. 


0.04  to  inf. 


0.17  to  0.89 
0.19  to  inf.  t 

0.17  to "  r 


1.0 
0.60 

0.76 

0.64 
0.64 
0.55 
0.96 
0.82 
0.82 

0.17 

0.48 
0.86 


to  Inf. » 
to  -    f 

to  " 

to  0.96 
to  0.96 
to  0.82 
to  inf. 
to  " 
to  " 

to  " 

to  "    J 
to  "    f 


Materia)  of  Bottojn 
B^ 


Make  own  bed. 


H.No.4J.8.48mm.toO 
Makes  own  bed... 


H.  No.  0  J.,  8  mm.  too. 
Makes  own  bed. . . 


Makes  own  bed.. 


Makes  own  bed. 


i  Hutch  No  2  jig, ) 
1     2.18  mm.  too     ) 


-Makes own  bed.... 

(i)  Makes  own  bed.  1 
(2)(HutchNo.2jig,V 
(3)  12. 18 mm.  too  ) 
Makes  own  bed 


Thick- 

O^BSOf 

Bed. 


Inches. 


Ratio  of 
Diameter 
of  Bed 
Material 
to  Diame- 
ter of 
Feed. 
(6) 


1.8 
1.6 


1.06 


(a)  Class  A  makes  coarse  concentrates  and  tailings 
(iO  Second  hutoh  of  No.  8  jig  and  third  hutch  of  Nos.  I 
gether  with  the  discharge  of  the  first  sieve  go  to 


;  Class  B  m:ik<^  coarse  concentrates,  hutohes  and  tail- 
I  and  9  jigs,  ik')  Battery  residue  of  steam  stamps,  (f) 
smelter;  the  discbarge  of  the  fleoond  aleve  goes   to 
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TABLE  283. — PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OP  JIGS.- 
jig  taken  in  order  from  the  head  to  the  taU. 
Br.ssBryan;  br*k*r=  breakers;  csconcentrates: 
Ington  mill;  Hunt. = Huntington;  hy.shydraulio 
pr.  or  preced'gspreoeding;  p.  t.=plckingtable:  r.=roU8;  8.=8ieTe;  c 
nnw.snnwaterer  or  unwatered;  Unw.  Kstrnwatering  box;  Z.=Zinc 


Continued. 


U 


i 


Coane 
Concentrates. 
How  BemoTed. 


Destination  of  Prodoct& 


Ooarae 

Ooncentrates 

to 


Hutch 

Products 

to 


Tailings 
to 


Amount  of 
Plunger 
Throw. 


I 


'^ 


Automatic 
Discharge. 


Hi 

1 


41 


a4)Autd]8. 
6  None 
7 

8 

9  Autdischarges 


i 

(4)Ko.8r. 
Same  as  pr. 


easpr. 


•Waste... 


j(l)None 

10>)Aat.8idedJs. 

None 


4 

6 

6Autsidedls.. 

7  None. 

8 


(l)None..... 
(8)  Smelter.. 

None 


Bolls.. 
None.. 


Aut  dischaige.. 


None. 


Smelter . . . 
(1)  Smelter. 
(8)  No.  1  rolls 
(1)  Smelter. 
(8)Nal  rolls.... 

None... 


::} 
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Aut.  discharge.  •• 


m 


Automatic 
discharge 
None 


Skimming 

Aut  dis-imO 


(1)  Smelter. 
(8)No.8hycl 

Same  as  pr. 

(1)  Smelter. 
^No.8hycl 
Same  as  pr, 
(1)  Smelter. 
(8)No.4hyol 
Same  as  pr. 


Smelter.. 

it 

(1)  Smelter. 
(8)No.6hyol 

Same  as  pr. 

(1)  Smelter. 
(8)No.4hjcl 

Same  as  pr. 

No.  1  roUs.. 

Smelter.... 

(1)  Smelter. 
8)No.61ig 
1)  Smelter. 
8)No.71ig. 
1)  Smelter. 
(8)  No.  7  Jig. 
(1)  Smelter. 
(8)  Rolls.... 
(l)  Smelter. 
^  RoDs 


BaUst.Bt. 
f  No.  6  jig 
( by  unw. 
lNo.7Jig 
1  by  unw. 

[waste.. 


Smelters.. 


(8)  RoUs. 


|^[ Smelter....  I 
<S)None. ) 


Smelter. . . . 
(mO 


Steam  St.. 
Waste 


(2)  No.  6  jig. 


Vanner. 
Waste.. 


St  St  ao.. 

[  No.  10  Jig 


Inches. 


196 
H 

in 


In. 


In. 


140 

leo 

180 
800 

130 

140 

160 

180 
110 


8 

1 

H 
H 
H 

1 

H 


110 
180 

180 

100 

100 

800 

800 

885 

850 

(180- 
I    180 

134 


1 


4H 
4H 


1.60 
8.89 


1.00 
1.00 


H 


0.8S 


8.68 


1.88 


10.80 


ings;  Class  C  makes  hutches  and  tailings.  (6)  These  are  the  ratios  of  the  maximum  grains  of  each  material 
This  includes  the  top  skimmings.  (mO  Both  sieves  are  also  skimmed  erery  six  hours.  The  skimmings  to- 
Heberll  mllL 
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TABLE  283. — ^PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  JIGS. — Continued. 

Note.— In  some  cases  several  values  will  be  found  for  one  jig.    These  are  for  the  different  sieves  of  tlie 

Abbreviation&—Aut.= Automatic;  Aut.  dis.=:  Automatic  discharge;  b.  cl.=boz  dassifler;  B'lows Below; 

di8.=discharge;  dist.= distributor;  Qr.=Gradedfrom;  H.=Hutches  of;  h.=hutch;  H.  m.  or  Hunt  m.=Himt- 

Kieve;  L.=Lead:  lb8.=pounds;  m.=roni;  ma.=niachine;  Maz.=Maximum;  No.=Number;  Ov.=OverBiae  of ; 

8t.=starap;  st.  8t.=steam  stamp;  T.=Tailing8  of;  tr.=tFommel;  Tr.  ma.=Trunking  machine;  Un.sUnderslBe; 


MatsrialotFeed. 


Slieof  Feed. 


Net 
Diameter 
of  Screen 

Hole. 


Ratio  of 
Diameter  of 
Screen  Hole 
to  Diameter 

of  Feed. 


Material  of  Bottom 
Bed. 


Thiek< 

nessof 

Bed. 


Ratio  of 
Diameter 
of  Bed 
Material 
to  Diame- 
ter of 
Feed. 
(&) 


IS    B 
18 

14 

15    O 
B 
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Sd  spigot  of  same. 
8d  spigot  of  same. 
4th  spigot  of  same. 

9d  hutch  No.  8  Jig.. 
lst&9dh.No.8Jig. 
1st  ft  9dh.  No.  4  jig. 

lst&adh.No.5jig 

T.  Nos.8ft8jigs.. 
Hutches  No.  10  jigs 

Istsp.  No. Shy.  ol 
9d  spigot  of  same. 

8d  spigot  of  same. 

j  HutchesNoe.12, ) 
1    13andl4jigs.f 

1st  sp.  No.  1  hy.  cl. 

Sd  spigot  of  same. 

8d  spigot  of  same. 

4th  spigot  of 

5th  spigot  of  same. 

6th  spigot  of  same. 

j  1st  hutch  Nos.  ) 
1     1  andSjigs.    f 

J  Sd  hutch  Nos.  ) 
1     lands  jigs.    S 

j  1st  hutch  Nos.  t 
1    8and4jigs.    f 

]Sd  hutch  Nos.) 
1     8and4jigB.    f 

J  1st  hutch  Nos.  \ 
1     5and6jlgs.    f 

jSd  hutch  Nos.) 
\    5and6jig8.    f 

1st  sp.  No.  1  hy.  cl. 


4.78  too 
4.78  too 
4.78  too 

1.78  too 

1.78  too 

1.55  too 

1.00  too 
4.76  too 


S.54to0 
S.64to0 

8.64  too 

1.65  too 
4.76  to  0 
4.76  to  0 
4.78  too 
4.76  too 
4.78  too 
4.76  too 

8.89  too 
1.78  too 
1.80  too 
1.80  too 
1.17  too 

1.17  too 

86.4   too 
4.76  too 


Mm. 
1.78 
1.65 
1.56 
1.09 
1.00 
0.91 
1.78 
1.55 
1.09 
1.65 
1.09 
1.00 
1.09 
0.81 
0.81 
1.00 
0.81 
0.81 


Indies. 


Makes  own  bed...... 

jC.  c.   No.  8  Jig,) 
1     4.76to8.89mm. ) 


1.0 

0.90 
0.68 
0.90 
0.68 
0.68 
0.70 
0.58 
0.68 
1.0 
0.74 
0.74 


to  inf. 

to  »* 

to  " 

to  " 

to  " 

to  ** 

to  " 

to  " 

to  " 

to  " 

to  " 

to  " 


Blakes  own  bed. 


0.61  to  inf. 
0.48  to 
0.48  to 


f} 


Copper  sand.... 
Makes  own  bed. 


8.29 
1.78 
1.78 
1.80 

1.80 

1.80 
1.17 

1.17 

1.17 
1.09 
1.78 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.17 
1.17 
1.80 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.09 
1.17 
1.09 
1.09 
1.09 
0.07 
0.97 
1.91 
8.85 
8.46 


0.48  to  inf.  I 
0.86  to   ''   j 


Makes  own  bed. 


3.  c.  No.  1   jig,) 
4.76  to  8.89  mm. ) 


0.76 

0.57 

0.57 

0.76 

0.68 

0.68 

1.0 

0.90 

0.90 

0.90 

0.90 

0.84 

1.0 

0.98 

0.98 

0.98 

0.88 

0.88 

0.06 

0.70 

0.58 


to  inf. 

to  ** 

to  " 

to  " 

to  " 

to  ** 

to  " 

to  " 

to  " 

to  •' 

to  " 

to  »' 

to  ** 

to  " 

to  ** 

to  " 

to  " 

to  " 

to  " 

to  " 

to  '* 


Biakesownbed. 


(a)  Class  A  makes  coarse  concentrates  and  tailings:  Class  B  makes  coarse  concentrates,  hutches  and  tail- 
{k*)  Battery  residue  of  steam  stamps.  (nO  Both  sieves  skimmed  every  six  hours  and  the  skimmings  go 
every  three  days,  (j/)  By  skimming  every  seven  days,  {q')  Automatic  discharges  on  the  first  and  second 
go  to  smelter  and  skimmings  to  Heberli  mills.  (rO  By  sklmniing  every  twelve  hours.  (aO  By  skimming  every 
six  hours,  {v*)  By  skimming  every  six  hours.  (t&O  By  automatic  diicLarges  on  the  flrst  and  thira  sieves 
three  sieves,    (sr')  By  skinuning  occasionally,    (z*)  By  skimming  every  two  or  three  hours,    {a")  By  skimming 
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TABLE  283. — PUBPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  JIQS. — Continued. 

jig  taken  in  order  from  the  head  to  the  taiL 

Br.=Bryan;  br'k'r= breakers;  c.=concentrate8;  C.  c.=Coar8e  concentrates;  Cl.=Cleanlng;  cl.=cla88ifler; 
ingtonmill;  Hunt.- Huntington;  hy.= hydraulic;  hy.  cl.=hydrauUc  dasaifler;  inr.=inflni^;  J.=jig;  K.= 
pr.  or  prec6d'g= preceding;  p.  t.=picl£ing  table;  r.=roU8;  8.=sieye;  sc.=Bcreen;  8m.=Bmelter;  8p.=8pigot; 
unw.=unwatereror  un watered;  Unw.  b.=UD watering  box;  Z.=Zinc. 


Ooana 

Concentrates. 
How  Bemoved. 


Destination  of  Products. 


Ooarse 

Ooncentrates 

to 


Hutofa 

Produots 

to 


Tailings 
to 


Amount  of 
Plunger 
Throw. 


Automatic 
Discharge. 


It 


44 


(no 
No.SJig... 
No.  4  Jig... 


(«0 

1)  Smelter.....) 
;§)HeberUmills)- 
8)No.«JIg....J 
:i)HeberUmlllsl 
(25No.  llJig...}■ 
(8)Smelter.....( 

Smelter 


Heberii 
Smelter. 


No.  7  Jig. 
No.8Jlg. 
No.  9  Jig.. 

Smelter.. 


No.  10  Jig. 
Waste..... 


Inches. 
H 
M 


In. 


No.  11  jig. 
Smelter... 


Sameaspreoed'g 


<y) 

LUtdiS.. 


No.  16  Jig. 
Smelter... 


184 
184 
184 

188 


188 

188 

188 
188 

188 
188 
188 


H 


In. 


0.76 


8.67 
8.67 


(1)  Smelter. 

(8)  Steam  stamp. 

Same  as  pr -I 


(9)  Steam  namp. 
Same  as  pr.... 

M 

^[smelter... 
%  Steam  stamp. 

Same  as  preoed'g 


11 


18 


(TO 


00 


(rO 

(rO 


{ 


Same  as  pr, 


Smelter. 


Skimming . 


Same  as  pr. 
No.  1  hy.  cl. 


. .  Smelter No.  1  hy.  cl. 

j  (1)  Picking  tables  (1)  No.  6  Jig. 
1  (8)  Steam  stamp.  (2)  No.  7  Jig- 


Steam  St. 
Waste.. 


Ito 
Mto 


188 
188 
188 
189 
188 
188 

188 
188 
188 

188 

188 
188 


I    I  \ 


IH 


1.96 


a44 


188 


Ings;  Class  C  makes  hutches  and  tailings,  (b)  These  are  the  ratios  of  the  maximum  grains  of  each  material, 
to  No.  2  iig.  The  second  sieve  has  also  an  automatic  discharge  which  goes  to  Heberii  mill.  {&)  By  skimming 
sieyes:  the  second  sieve  is  also  skimmed  every  twelve  hours  and  the  third  sieve  every  three  hours.  Discharges 
three  hours,  {t*)  By  skimming  every  three  weeks.  (uO  Automatic  discharges  and  also  skimming  every 
and  by  skimming  on  all  three  sieves.  W)  By  automatic  discharge  on  the  third  sieve  and  by  skimming  on  all 
every  twenty-four  hours. 
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TABLE  283. — ^PtJBPOSB  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OP  JIGS. — Continued. 

NoTB.—In  some  cases  several  values  will  be  found  for  one  Jig.    Tlieee  are  for  the  different  sievee  of  the 

Abbreviations.— Aut.= Automatic;  Aut  dis.= Automatic  discharge;  b.  cLsboz  dassiller;  B^lowssBekyv; 

dis.=djscharge;  dist.=di8tributor;  Or.sOraded  from:  H.sHutches  of;  h.a:hutch;  H.  m.  or  Hunt.  m.=Himt- 

Kieve;  L.=Lead;  lb8.=pound8;  m.=mill:  ma.smachine;  Maz.=Maximum;  No.=Number:  Ov.=Over8tBe  of; 

st=stamp;  st  st=8team  stamp;  T.sTailings  of;  tr.strommel;  Tr. ma. sTmnking machine;  Un.=nnderaiaBe. 


Material  of  Feed. 


SiaeofFfled. 


Net 
Diameter 
of  Screen 

Hole. 


Ratio  of 
Diameter  of 
Screen  Hole 
to  Diameter 

of  Feed. 


Material  of  Bottom 
Bed. 


Thick- 
Bed. 


Bfhtioof 

Dfameter 

of  Bed 

Material 

toI>iaiiie- 

terof 

Food. 

(5) 
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C 
B 
B 
B 
O 
5    B 


Sd  spigot  of  same. 

8d  spigot  of  same. 

4th  spigot  of  same. 

J  1st  hutch  Nos.  t 
1    aandSJlgs.    f 

JM  hutch  Nos.  I 
1    2and8jigB.    f 

j  1st  hutch  Nos.  i 
1    4and6jigs.    f 

(9d  hutch  Nos.) 
1    4and5jigs.    f 

1st  sp.  No.  1  hy.  d. 

9d  s|dgot  of  same. . 

8d  spigot  of  same.. 

4th  spigot  of 


6   B 


B 
S|  B 
8   O 
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\  1st  hutdk  Nos.  \ 
1    land 8 Jigs,    f 

J8d  hutch  Nos.) 
1    landSJigs.    f 

j  1st  hntdh  Nos. ) 
1    8andijigs.    f 

J  8d  hntdi  Nos. ) 
1    8and4Jigs.    f 

0TersiseNa8tr... 
OversiaeNaStr... 
Spigot  No.  1  hy.  ol. 

OTerslaeNo.8tr.. 


OreraiieMaStr... 
OTeralseMo.4tr... 
OreniaeNaStr... 

OversiseNo.  8tr... 

OrersiaeNaStr... 

OTersiaeNa4tr... 
Ist  sp.  No.  1  hy.  ol. 
8d  spigot  of  same.. 

8pigotNo.8hy.  d. 

Oversiae  No.  8  tr. 


Mm. 
4.76  too 

4.78  too 

4.78  too 

8.86  too 
9.48  too 
1.66  too 

1.80  too 

4.78  too 
4.76  too 
4.78  too 
4.78  too 

9.80  too 
1.78  too 
1.80  too 

1.17  to  OS 

4  to  8  meslL, 
8  to  18  mesh 
18 mesh  too.. 


9to8.6     -j 
8.6  to  8 
8  to  1.86 

(VO 

J8or4to8) 
1    mesh.    I 


8to8 

8  to  18  mesh. 
18  mesh  to  0 
18 mesh  too 
84  or  80 
.  mesh  too 
8  to  6  mesh 


Mm. 
8.48 
1.66 
1.66 
1.80 
1.88 
1.14  f 
1.91 
1.66 
1.80 
1.66 
1.80 
1.14 
1.80 
1.14 
1.14 
1.80 
1.14 
1.14 
9.S0 
1.78 
1.78 
1.80 
1.80 
1.17 
1.17 
1.00 
1.78 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.09 
1.09 

o.vr 

0.97 


Inches. 


Makes  own  bed 

J  a  c.  No.  8  Jig  J 
(    4.78  to  8J6  mm.  j 


0.1 

0.46 

0.89 

0.68 

0.58 

0.46 

0.84 

0.74 

0.74 

1.0 

0.88 

0.88 

0.48 

0.80 


to  inf. 

to  ** 

to  " 

to  " 

to  •* 

to  " 

to  " 

to  " 

to  •* 

to  " 

to  •* 

to  " 

to  " 

to  " 


Makes  own  bed. 


jC.  c.  No.  8  Jig,} 
I    8J6  to  L81  mm. ) 


Makes  own  bed. 


0.78 
0.67 
0.67 
0.76 
0.76 
0.68 
0.90 
0.90 
0.84 
0.98 
0.88 
0.88 


inf. 


(C.  o.   Na  1  Jig.) 
I    4.78  to  9.89  mm. ) 

Makes  own  bed 


(C.  c.  No.  6Jtg,| 
1    9.99tot78mm.l 


1^ 


8.0 


Makes  own  bed.. 


7.11 
8.06 
6.06 

4.94 


8.86 


1.70 


.08) 


O.TOtol.l 
0.87  too, 
0.67  too. 


0.66  to  1.4 


1.1  to  8.8 


-tol.9 


Makes  own  bed.. 


8me8h. 


8    " 

10    " 

18     " 

84  or  80 


Makes  own  bed 

( Hutch  No.  1  Jig, ) 
1  8or4to8m«S.f 

H.NO.  2J.,6to8mesh 


8  mesh. 


(a)  Class  A  makes  coarse  concentrates  and  tailings;  Class  6  makes  coarse  concentrates,  hutches  and  tail- 
{</)  By  skimming  every  three  days,  (r')  By  skimming  every  twelve  hours,  (v')  By  skimming  every  six  hoars, 
eight  hours.  (tf'O  By  skimming  every  forty-eight  hours,  (r 0  By  skimming  every  eighteen  nours.  (/")  A  or 
Gravity  stamps  by  unwatetlng  dok. 
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TABLE  283. — PURPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OP  JIGS. — Continued. 

JJg  taken  in  order  from  the  head  to  the  taU. 

Br.sBryan;  br'kV=  breakers;  c.= concentrates:  C.  csCoarse  concentrates:  Cl.=Cleaninir;  cI.=cIa8Bifler; 
ington  mill;  Hunt. = Huntington;  hT.= hydraulic;  by.  cl.=hydraullc  dassiner;  inf.=inflnity;  j.=Jig;  K.= 
pr.  or  preced'g=preceding;  p.  t.=prcking  table;  r.^rolls;  s.=8ieve;  8C.=8creen:  8m.=smelter;  sp.sspigot; 
unw.sunwatererorunwatered;  Unw.  b.sUnwaterlng  box;  Z.=:Zinc. 


SklmmUig^^o-i'  \ 


Coftrae 
Concentrates. 
How  H^EtiOTed. 


mstueltor... 
(^  Steam  fitamp 

Ifo-S  jig..... 


(rO 


<i^) 


(fe"> 


Jlj  Picking  Uble 
jlj^emeUer, 


Smelter. 


No.  T  jig. 


;i^Sme]tflr.. 
S)  Steam  atunp. 
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TABLB  283. — PUBPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  JIGS. — Concluded. 

Note.— In  some  cases  several  values  will  be  lound  for  one  jig.    These  are  the  different  sieyes  of  the 

Abbreviations.— Aut=Autoixiatle;  Aut.  di8.= Automatic  discharge;  b.  cl.=boz  classifler:  B^lowsBeloir; 

di&=discharge;  dl8t.=di8tributor;  Gr.sOraded  from;  H.=: Hutches  of;  h.=hutch;  H.  m.  or  Hunt.  m.=Hunt- 

Kieve;  L.=Lead;  lbs. = pounds;  m.=mill;  ma.=:machine;  Max.  =  Maximum;  No. = Number;  Ov.=Oversiae  of; 

8t.=8tamp;  st.  8t.=steam stamp;  T.=TaiIings  of;  tr.=strommel;  Tr.  nut. =Trunkinsr machine;  Un.=Underaiae; 
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Makes  own  bed. 


(a)  Claas  A  makes  coarse  concentrates  and  taiUngs;  Class  B  makes  ooarse  conoentrates,  hutches  and  tail> 
(<' )  Gravity  stamps  by  unwatering  box. 

JigB  treating  sized  products  from  screens:  Glass  A,  76;  class  B,  12;  class  C, 
26;  class  A  or  B,  1;  total,  116. 

Jigs  treating  first  spigot  product  from  classifiers:  Class  A,  0;  class  B,  33; 
class  C,  21 ;  class  B  and  C,  1 ;  total^  55. 

Jigs  treating  later  spigot  products  from  classifiers:  Class  A,  0;  class  B,  32; 
class  C,  65;  total,  87. 

Jigs  treating  natural  or  unsized  products:  Class  A,  0;  class  B,  7;  class  G,  5; 
total,  12. 

Jigs  treating  hutch  products  of  preceding  jigs:  Class  A,  0;  class  B,  17;  class 
C,  8;  total,  26. 

Jigs  treating  tailings  from  preceding  jigs:  Class  A,  0;  class  B,  2;  class  G,  1; 
total,  3. 

Jigs  treating  both  sized  products  from  screens  and  hutch  products  from  pre- 
ceding jigs :  Class  A,  0 ;  class  B,  3 ;  class  C,  0 ;  total  3. 

Class  A,  including  jigs  which  make  coarse  concentrates  and  tailings  with  incir 
dental  hutch. — This  method  of  jigging  is  applicable  only  to  sized  products,  it 
being  used  in  this  country  on  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  jigs  of  the  group.  The 
advantages  of  jigging  sized  products  by  this  method  are,  that  the  jig  makes  its 
own  bottom  bed  and,  therefore,  saves  the  wear  on  special  bottom  bed  material, 
as  well  as  the  trouble  and  expense  of  providing  it,  and  that  there  is  no  grain  in 
the  feed  which  is  the  same  size  as  the  sieve  hole  to  cause  blinding  of  the  sieve. 

There  is  one  jig  in  this  group  (No.  2  jig  of  Mill  16),  which  is  noteworthy  as 
making  no  coarse  concentrates  on  its  last  sieve.    This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
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TABLE  283. — PUBPOSE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  JIGS.— C4)nc/«(forf. 
Jig  taken  in  order  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 

Br.sBryan;  br*]c'r=breaker8;  c.=conc6ntrate8:  O.  c.=Ck)ar8e  conoentrates:  Cl.=Cleaning;  cl.=cla88lfler; 
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ings;  Class  C  makes  hutches  and  tailings.    (6)  These  are  the  ratios  of  the  maximum  gndns  of  each  materlaL 


that  the  previous  sieves  remove  all  the  concentrates^  so  that  the  last  one  has  noth- 
ing to  do  or  simply  acts  as  a  ^ard. 

Class  B,  including  jigs  which  make  coarse  concentrates,  hutch  and  tailings, — 
This  method  of  jigging  is  used  on  more  jigs  than  class  A.  It  is  used  on  all  kinds 
of  products,  but  it  is  especially  applied  to  the  first  spigot  products  from  classifiers 
and  natural  products,  such  as  the  entire  undersize  of  a  trommel  in  the  Missouri 
lead  and  zinc  mills  (9,  10,  16  and  25),  the  product  coming  to  an  intermediary 
jig  (Jig  4,  Mill  23),  and  that  coming  to  the  cover  jigs  of  Lake  Superior  (No.  1 
jigs  of  Mills  44  and  47). 

The  advantages  of  jigging  sized  or  unsized  products  by  this  system  are:  It 
makes  its  own  bottom  bed,  with  a  relatively  coarse  sieve ;  there  is  a  freer  passage 
of  the  water;  and  greater  capacity  is  obtainable,  since  the  concentrates  are  re- 
moved from  both  discharge  and  hutch.  With  strong  suction  it  may  not  cause  a 
serious  loss  of  fines.  It  may  do  away  with  more  or  less  preliminary  screening  and 
classifier  work,  that  is,  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  close  sizing,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  bottom  bed  is  more  open  for  the  action  of  suction. 

The  disadvantage  is  that  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  particles  of  the  same 
size  as  the  holes  of  the  sieve,  and  these  tend  to  blind  the  sieve ;  they  do  so  all  the 
more,  owing  to  the  strong  suction  which  is  needed.  There  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  The  jigs  treating  the  first  spigot  products  from  classifiers  in  Mills  44,  46, 
47  and  48  liave  their  screens  protected  by  flat,  heavy  scales  of  copper,  which 
guard  the  sieve,  and  also  by  the  gentle  suction  action  given  by  the  Collom  jig. 

The  Missouri  zinc  jigs  (Mills  9  and  10),  are  not  reported  as  giving  serious 
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trouble  in  this  respect.  This  may  be  due  to  the  coarseness  of  the  sieve  and  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  freed  by  blows  of  the  coarse  fragments  of  the  bottom  bed.  Some 
of  the  jigs  in  this  class  deserve  especial  attention;  for  example,  Mills  15,  jig  4, 
16-3,  30-6,  31-7,  32-5-6-8-9,  33-4,  35-9-10-11,  36-4,  38-5-9-13-14,  39-9-10,  41-5, 
42-3  and  43-9,  all  omit  the  automatic  discharge  on  one  or  more  sieves,  the  reason 
being  that  there  are  not  enough  coarse  concentrates  formed  to  run  continuously 
from  all  the  sieves.  The  choice  of  the  discharges  to  be  plugged  varies  on  different 
jigs.  Of  the  above  22  jigs,  15  plug  the  earlier  discharges,  4  plug  the  later  ones, 
and  3  plug  the  middle  ones.  On  other  jigs,  for  example,  Mill  22,  jig  No,  4,  the 
dijEculty  is  overcome  by  running  the  discharges  intermittently. 

Jigg  No.  9  and  No.  10  of  Mill  39  vary  from  all  the  others  of  this  class  in  that 
there  is  put  upon  them  a  thin  bottom  bed  in  addition  to  the  bottom  bed  which 
they  make  themselves,  making  a  total  thickness  of  bottom  bed  of  2|  to  3  inches. 
In  this  case  the  gate  of  the  automatic  discharge  has  to  be  high  enough  so  that 
the  coarse  concentrates  may  pass  out  over  the  bottom  bed  material  without  dis- 
turbing it.  Jigs  No.  7,  8,  10,  11,  12, 13  and  14  of  Mill  38  and  jig  No.  9  of  Mill 
43  also  have  a  bottom  bed  put  on. 

§426.  Class  C,  incltuling  jigs  which  make  only  hutch  and  iaUings. — This 
method  is  used  upon  all  kinds  of  fine  products  and  more  jigs  are  run  this  way 
than  by  either  of  the  two  other  methods.  It  is  especially  applied  to  the  later 
spigot  products  from  classifiers,  which  are  necessarily  fine.  It  is  also  commonly 
used  for  jigging  coal  with  a  feldspar  bottom  bed. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  jigging  sized  or  unsized  products  are:  It 
increases  the  capacity  of  a  jig  over  Class  A  by  discharging  concentrates  all  over 
the  sieve  instead  of  in  one  place  only,  making  it  particularly  favorable  for  an  ore 
with  a  large  percentage  of  concentrates,  and  sometimes  even,  the  capacity  may  be 
over  Class  B,  because  a  coarser  bottom  bed  and  sieve  can  be  used ;  it  requires  less 
attention  than  A  or  B,  it  being  easier  to  regulate  the  discharge  of  concentrates 
through  the  sieve  than  in  other  methods  of  discharging ;  no  size  of  grain  is  fed  to 
it  which  tends  to  blind  the  screen,  the  only  grains  of  that  character  being  those 
which  accidentally  crumble  off  the  bottom  bed;  close  sizing  is  not  so  necessary 
with  sized  feed ;  it  uses  a  coarser  screen  and,  therefore,  has  a  freer  passage  for 
the  water  and  a  freer  working  whole  bed. 

The  disadvantages  are  that  the  heavy,  coarse  bottom  bed  required  for  large 
sizes  consumes  more  power  to  raise  it,  and  the  bottom  bed  wears  out  more  or  less 
rapidly  and  must  be  replaced.  There  will  naturally  be  a  limit  beyond  which  it 
will  not  pay  to  take  advantage  of  this  method.  Examples  of  the  limits  in  the 
mills  are  as  follows:  Mill  13  has  a  maximum  grain  of  19.1  mm.;  Mill  14,  22.2 
mm. ;  Mill  20,  6.4  mm. ;  Mill  26,  5.7  mm. ;  Mill  86,  9.0  mm.  Kunhardt  gives 
the  maximum  at  Lauremberg  as  35  mm. 

In  this  class  will  be  found  many  jigs  which  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  belong 
in  Class  B,  that  is,  the  maximum  grain  fed  to  them  is  larger  than  tne  size  of  the 
hole  in  the  sieve.  The  reason  that  no  coarse  concentrates  are  made  is  that,  for 
the  most  part,  these  jigs  treat  the  later  spigot  products  from  classifiers  in  which 
the  coarser  grains  are  all  gangue  and  the  finer  portions  contain  the  mineral,  and 
the  screens  used  need  be  only  coarse  enough  to  allow  the  latter  to  pass,  but  not 
necessarily  the  former.  Mill  43,  jigs  7  and  8,  Mill  47,  jig  8  and  Mill  48,  jig  7, 
are  not  spigot  jigs  and  cannot  be  explained  in  that  way.  The  inconsistency  in 
them  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  feed  is  finer,  or  the  screen  hole  is  larger 
than  given  in  Table  283,  but  as  to  which  is  in  error,  the  author  is  unable  to  say- 
Many  mills  have  products  which  seem  well  adapted  for  this  treatment,  but 
yet  it  is  not  used.  This  is  accounted  for  in  some  mills  by  the  fact  that  no  suit- 
able bottom  bed  material  is  at  hand  to  supply  to  the  jig^  and  in  others  because 
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the  quantity  of  concentrates  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  its  use.  In  the  latter 
case  the  gangue  would  tend  to  work  down  into  the  concentrates,  to  prevent  which, 
a  bottom  bed  too  thick  to  be  economical  would  need  to  be  used. 

In  this  connection,  the  experience  of  Mill  21  is  noteworthy.  Here  the  dis- 
charge of  coarse  concentrates  was  tried  and  condemned  as  too  slow  for  an  ore 
with  so  large  a  percentage  of  concentrates.  As  a  consequence,  all  the  jigs  form 
concentrates  in  the  hutch  only,  except  No.  1  jig,  which  has  to  make  its  own  bot- 
tom bed,  there  being  no  other  material  suitable  to  put  on  it. 

§  427.  Size  of  Sieve  Hole. — ^This  affects  the  jigging  in  other  ways  than  by 
the  percentage  of  opening  already  discussed  (see  §417).  The  larger  the  hole, 
relatively  to  the  feed,  the  more  freely  will  the  fine  grains  readi  the  hutch  and  the 
less  will  the  whole  bed  be  clogged  by  their  presence. 

The  practice  in  this  matter  may  be  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of 
the  hole  in  the  sieve  to  the  diameter  of  the  grains  in  the  feed.  This  ratio  has 
been  computed  and  is  given  in  Table  283.  These  ratios  are  divided  into  three 
groups  corresponding  to  the  three  classes  of  jigs  just  considered. 

The  jigs  of  class  A  make  their  own  bottom  beds  and  the  ratio  is  less  than  1.0. 
The  range,  as  shown  in  the  table,  is  from  0.09  to  1.0.  It  is  probably  best  to  use 
a  large  ratio,  as  the  coarse  sieve  will  last  longer  and  cost  less.  This  jig  will  be 
run  with  little  suction.  Linkenbach  (see  Table  280),  recommends  for  ttiis  class 
of  jigs  the  ratio  for  the  size  of  hole  to  the  minimum  size  of  feed,  1 : 2  for  the 
grains  above  5  mm.,  1  :  1^  for  3-mm.  and  1  :  1  ^  f or  2-nmi.  grains,  and  below  2 
mm.  he  recommends  that  the  jig  treating  sized  products  be  put  into  Class  B. 

Jigs  of  Class  B  make  their  own  bottom  beds  and  the  ratios  for  the  diameter 
of  the  hole  to  the  maximum  grains  of  the  feed,  range  from  0.08  to  1.3  and  for  the 
minimum  grains  from  0.93  to  1.4  on  sized  products  and  to  infinity  on  other 
products.  For  consistency,  the  ratio  for  the  maximum  grain  must  be  below  1.0 
and  that  for  the  minimum  above  1.0,  and  the  inconsistencies  in  the  table  are  prob- 
ably due  to  inaccuracy  in  designating  screens.  It  would  seem  best  to  have  the 
ratio  for  maximum  grains  nearly  equal  to  1.0,  as  this  secures  large  interstices  and 
as  free  passage  as  possible,  in  which  the  suction  may  act.  This  jig  needs  a  thicker 
bottom  bed  than  a  Class  A  jig,  because  it  will  be  run  with  strong  suction,  but 
thinner  than  a  Class  C  jig,  because  its  interstices  are  so  small. 

The  jigs  of  Class  C  should  have  the  ratio  greater  than  1.0  on  all  products 
except  the  later  spigot  products  of  a  classifier  and  the  tailings  of  jigs,  in  order  to 
let  the  concentrates  through  the  sieve.  On  these  two,  however,  it  may  be  less 
than  1.0,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  concentrates  are  all  in  the  finer  part  of  the 
feed.  No  ratios  are  given  on  the  later  spigot  products  from  the  classifiers,  as 
the  data  on  the  size  of  grains  is. too  uncertain.  On  other  products  the  ratios 
range  for  the  maximum  grains  from  0.6  to  2.3  and  for  the  minimum  grains  from 
1.6  up  to  3.1  for  sized  products  and  up  to  infinity  for  other  products.  Any  incon- 
sistencies are  probably  due  to  irregularities  of  sieve  holes.  The  ratio  should 
never  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  bottom  bed  material  to  pass  through,  probably 
never  greater  than  3.5  J[see  §  430). 

Jigs  of  Classes  B  and  C  in  many  mills  use  a  larger  hole  in  the  first  sieve  than 
in  the  later  ones,  because  the  first  sieve  is  called  upon  to  make  so  much  more 
hutch  work  than  the  others  and,  therefore,  needs  to  work  freely.  Mills  22  and 
30  ujse  this  principle  even  in  jigs  of  Class  A. 

§  428.  Material  of  Bottom  Bed. — The  remarks  in  general  under  this  head 
apply  not  only  to  the  bottom  beds  which  are  put  upon  jigs,  but  to  the  bottom  beds 
which  naturally  form  on  them.  The  bottom  bed  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  that  of  the  concentrates;  in  fact,  the  same  mineral 
should  be  used  whenever  possible.    If  much  heavier,  it  requires  excessive  power 
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to  lift  it  and  in  that  case  causes  excessive  boiling  of  the  top  layer,  and  if  it  is  not 
lifted,  the  quicksand  effect  of  the  liquid  bottom  bed  is  lost  and  it  simply  acts 
under  hindered  settling  conditions  in  many  small  tubes.  These  remarks  do  not 
apply  when  a  few  shot  are  mixed  with  the  ore.  If  the  bottom  bed  is  much  lighter 
it  lets  gangue  into  the  hutch. 

Prom  the  above  statement  of  principles  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  suitable  to 
supply  the  earlier  sieves  of  a  jig  with  a  bottom  bed  of  the  purest  mineral  and  the 
later  sieves,  which  are  used  to  remove  the  last  and  most-difficult-to-catch  particles, 
with  one  of  middlings  composed  of  included  grains  of  gangue  and  concentrates*^ 
This  practice  is  quite  general. 

If  the  bottom  bed  is  of  low  specific  gravity,  for  example,  middlings  or  even 
blende,  it  refuses  to  remain  level  (see  Fig.  333) ;  it  forms  much  deeper  at  the 
tail  than  at  the  head  and  is  in  danger  of  working  off  over  the  tail.  This  difficulty 
is  met  in  two  ways :  In  Mill  9  the  sieve  slopes  up  one  inch  in  its  length,  so  that 
the  sieve  becomes  approximately  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  blende  bottom  bed. 
In  this  way  a  bottom  bed  of  even  thickness  is  obtained  and  it  may  be  made  of 
less  depth.  In  Mills  13  and  14  cross  partitions  are  used  to  prevent  the  crawling 
of  a  pyrite  bottom  bed.  In  the  former  there  are  two  on  each  sieve,  \  inch  high ; 
in  the  latter  there  are  three  on  each  sieve,  J  inch  thick  and  1^  inches  high.  On 
the  fine  jigs,  Nos.  3,  4  and  5,  of  Mill  20,  two  cross  partitions  are  used  even  where 
the  specific  gravity  is  high. 

The  bottom  bed  should  not  be  of  too  soft  mineral,  as  excessive  abrasion  will 
take  place,  causing  loss  and  requiring  frequent  renewal.  Fortunately,  most  of 
the  abraded  particles  of  a  heavy  mineral,  like  galena,  go  into  the. hutch,  which 
largely  overcomes  the  loss.  The  most  unfortunate  combination  would  be  where 
ehalcopyrite  is  used,  as  this  mineral  is  both  soft  and  of  low  specific  gravity,  and 
its  fine  abraded  particles  would  be  largely  lost  in  the  tailings. 

As  an  exception  to  the  statement  previously  made  in  regard  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  material  of  the  bottom  bed,  galena  has  been  replaced  by  iron  shot 
or  iron  punchings;  for  example,  iron  shot  has  been  successfully  employed  at 
Ammeberg  as  bottom  bed  material,  jigging  galena,  blende  and  limestone.  It 
should  be  noted  that  iron  punchings  or  shot  rust  into  a  solid  cake  in  an  idle  mill. 
They  should,  therefore,  be  removed  when  the  mill  is  stopped.  Pyrite  has  like- 
wise been  used  to  replace  ehalcopyrite  or  blende,  on  account  of  its  hardness; 
Davies  reports  the  use  of  shot  made  of  an  alloy  of  iron  and  aluminum  which  has 
the  advantag:e  that  any  desired  specific  gravity  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  the 
metals  in  suitable  proportion. 

As  shown  in  Table  283,  lead  shot  in  a  thin  layer  has  been  used  successfully  in 
Mills  20,  26  and  28,  either  alone  or  with  some  coarse  ore — in  the  first  case,  for 
jigging  pyrite ;  in  the  last  two,  galena.  In  Mill  20  the  bottom  bed  of  the  No.  1 
jig  is  but  i  inch  thick.  Mill  28  used  it  mixed  with  ore  on  fine  jigs  where  the 
whole  bed  hardened  up  badly,  probably  from  barite,  obtaining  thereby  a  much 
freer  and  more  lively  whole  bed,  and  when  very  soft  lead  ore  was  being  concen- 
trated, lead  shot  alone  gave  good  results.  Mill  26  found  it  gave  a  nice,  clean 
screen  and  prevented  blinding,  requiring  less  frequent  cleaning  of  the  sieves.  In 
South  Africa  lead  shot  are  used  as  bottom  beds  on  jigs  for  washing  diamondif- 
erous  earth. 

Certain  hard,  heavy  minerals  are  occasionally  available  to  be  used  as  bottom  bed 
material,  for  example,  magnetite.  Feldspar  is  much  used  for  jigging  coal  on 
account  of  its  weight,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  slate,  and  of  the  fact  that 
it  breaks  into  elongated  and  flattish  fragments  which  are  considered  favorable  to 
jigging.  In  regard  to  this,  Lamprecht  holds  that  when  the  grains  have  become 
rounded  by  wear  they  should  be  replaced  by  new  feldspar. 

Armitage*'  recommends  that  a  strip  of  screen  plate  6  inches  wide  with  larger 
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holes  in  it  be  put  in  the  trommel  which  feeds  a  jig,  to  furnish  sufficient  coarse 
material  to  keep  up  the  bottom  bed  automatically.  • 

§  429.  Thickness  of  the  Bottom  Bed. — The  thicker  the  bottom  bed,  the  less 
freely  the  concentrates  pass  through;  therefore,  the  cleaner  will  be  the  hutch 
work.  With  a  thin  bottom  bed  the  opposite  is  true,  as  is  shown  by  the  No.  1  jig 
of  Mill  20  which  has  a  bottom  bed  only  \  inch  thick  and  makes  a  small  amount 
of  tailings.  If  the  bottom  bed  is  too  thick,  a  portion  of  what  should  go  to  the 
hutch  fails  to  do  so,  and  may  be  lost  in  the  tailings.  For  an  ore  with  a  large 
percentage  of  concentrates,  we  need  a  thin  bottom  bed;  for  the  reverse,  a  thick 
bottom  bed.  This  may  be  construed  as  an  argument  for  placing  a  thicker  bottom 
bed  on  a  later  sieve,  as  is  shown  in  jigs  3,  4,  13  and  14  of  Mill  38.  An  argu- 
ment may  be  given  for  the  exact  reverse,  namely,  in  order  to  guarantee  that  the 
tailings  are  completely  robbed  of  values,  it  may  be  better  to  let  a  little  quartz  go 
into  the  last  hutch  with  the  fine  concentrates.  If  so,  then  the  bottom  bed  on  the 
last  sieve  will  be  made  thinner.  The  mill  man  will  have  to  decide  between  these 
two  arguments  which  to  follow.  If  he  is  trying  to  keep  quartz  out  of  the 
concentrates,  then  the  former  will  be  the  method;  if  to  extract  the  last  possible 
grain  of  value  from  the  tailings,  then  the  latter. 

Table  283  gives  the  thicknesses  of  bottom  beds  used  in  the  mills.  It  will  be 
seen,  on  comparing  this  with  Table  271,  that  the  bottom  bed  is  generally  about 
one-half  the  height  of  the  tail.  A  good  method  is  to  make  the  bottom  bed  of  this 
height  and  if  it  proves  too  thick  or  too  thin,  the  desired  change  may  be  made. 
On  a  jig  that  makes  its  own  bottom  bed  and  has  automatic  discharges,  this  is 
done  by  running  the  automatic  discharge  a  little  more  freely  to  thin  the  bottom 
bed  and  less  freely  to  thicken  it.  On  jigs  which  have  bottom  beds  provided,  the 
material  may  be  added  or  removed,  as  desired. 

In  Mills  9  and  10,  for  the  No.  1  jigs,  separating  blende  from  limestone,  the  near- 
ness of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two  minerals  would  seem  to  suggest  a  thick 
bo,ttom  bed,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  th/e  jigs  are  called  upon  to  treat  a  large 
amount  of  ore  with  high  percentage  of  concentrates,  to  jig  all  sizes  together,  mak- 
ing finished  coarse  concentrates  and  tailings  as  clean  as  possible  and  unfinished 
hutch  work.     To  accomplish  all  these,  the  bottom  bed  of  blende  is  kept  quite  thin. 

Kunhardt  found  that  in  European  practice  bottom  beds  varied  from  20  to  80 
mm.  thick  and  that  the  top  layers  were  from  30  to  100  mm.  thick. 

§  430.  The  Size  of  Grains  of  the  Bottom.  Bed. — This  affects  the  quality 
of  the  hutch  product  more  than  almost  any  other  factor.  If  coarse,  the  bottom 
bed  will  have  large  interstices  and  will  discharge  hutch  freely ;  if  fine,  the  reverse 
will  be  the  case.  According  to  the  author's  measurements,  the  particles  of  ore 
will  freely  move  down  in  the  interstices  of  the  bottom  bed  when  the  diameter  of 
the  grains  of  the  latter  is  3.5  or  more  times  that  of  the  former  (see  §  474).  We 
can,  therefore;  regulate  the  freedom  of  discharge  as  readily  by  the  size  of  the  grains 
as  by  the  thickness  of  the  bottom  bed,  or  both.  These  adjustments  may  be  used  at 
the  same  time.  A  thinner,  finer  bottom  bed  may  have  the  same  rate  of  discharging 
hutch  as  a  thicker,  coarser  bottom  bed,  but  the  latter  will  have  a  thinner  top 
layer  which  is  more  advantageous  when  jigging  very  fine  material. 

When  the  bottom  bed  is  extremely  coarse,  the  interstices  will  be  so  large  that  it 
does  not  move  during  pulsion,  and  the  interstices  act  like  so  many  tubes,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  grains  having  no  effect  upon  the  operation.  Under  these 
conditions  the  jig  simply  acts  by  the  law  of  hindered  settling  and  gangue  is  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  hutch  only  by  the  application  of  sufficient  hydraulic 
water.  When,  however,  the  interstices  are  smaller  and  the  bottom  bed  rises,  be- 
coming liquified  (quicksand)  during  pulsion,  then  all  the  gangue  is  pushed  above 
it,  and  if  the  bottom  bed  is  thick  enough,  or  the  suction  not  too  great,  no  gangue 
can  come  into  the  hutch. 
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Referring  to  Table  283,  we  see  that  in  the  mill  practice,  for  jigs  which  have 
bdttom  beds  put  on  them,  the  ratio  of  the  bed  material  to  the  feed  ranges  from  1.06 
to  7.8,  with  an  average  of  2.9,  indicating  that  the  author's  figure  3.5  may  work 
a  little  too  freely  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  process  of 
natural  selection  has  settled  upon  a  figure  below  that  which  works  with  perfect 
freedom ;  in  fact  there  are  only  8  out  of  the  33  that  are  above  the  author's  ratio. 

In  all  this  discussion  the  author  uses  the  maximum  diameter  of  ore  and  of  bot- 
tom bed  material  in  calculating  his  ratios.  The  finer  grains  associated  with  the 
coarser  part  of  the  bottom  bed  give  smaller  interstices  than  if  the  finer  grains 
were  left  out ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  finer  grains  of  the  feed  pass  through 
to  the  hutch  more  freely  than  the  maximum  grains.  These  two  errors,  therefore, 
in  a  measure  balance  each  other  and  prevent  the  resulting  error  from  being 
serious. 

Mills  13  and  39  recommend  that  the  bottom  bed  be  of  the  smallest  size  that 
will  not  go  through  the  sieve.  Kunhardt,  in  giving  European  practice,  states 
that  a  bottom  bed  of  3-mm.  stufiE  will  prevent  gangue,  though  it  is  finer  than 
1  mm.,  from  passing  into  the  hutch.  On  jigs  which  bring  their  own  bottom  bed 
material  in  the  feed,  the  ratio  is  1.0  and  these  jigs  will  always  be  tight,  unless 
the  bottom  bed  is  rather  thin,  the  sieve  is  coarse,  the  pulsion  is  increased,  or  the 
hutch  water  is  increased. 

Removal  of  Coarse  Conoentbates. — This  may  be  done  in  either  of  the  two 
following  ways : 

(1)  By  skinuning. 

(2)  By  automatic  discharges  run  continuoudy  or  intermittently. 

§  431.  (1)  Skimming  the  Sieves. — To  do  this,  the  feed  sand,  the  feed  water 
and  hutch  water  are  all  shut  off  and  the  water  drawn  down  till  its  top  is  below 
the  level  of  the  sieves.  The  spigots  are  then  plugged.  The  top  layer  of  gangue 
is  now  skimmed  off  and  laid  one  side  upon  either  a  fixed  or  movable  apron,  by  a 
hoe,  the  handle  of  which  is  cut  ofiE  to  about  1  foot  long.  Instead  of  a  hoe,  a  bent 
piece  of  metal,  6  inches  by  8  inches,  may  be  used,  and  for  the  bottom  bed,  wooden 
skimmers  are  recommended  by  Linkenbach,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  sieve.  If 
desired,  a  middling  product  is  then  skimmed  off  and  placed  by  itself.  Then  the 
concentrates  are  skimmed  off  and  the  sieve  is  cleaned,  if  necessary.  This  is  done 
by  scraping  it  with  the  edge  of  a  spatula  2  inches  wide  and  10  inches  long,  of 
galvanized  iron  with  rounded  end,  and  by  slapping  it  with  the  flat  side.  Then  a 
small  portion  of  the  concentrates  are  put  back  for  a  bottom  bed ;  the  top  sand  is 
replaced,  the  hydraulic  water  turned  on  and  the  feed  started,  the  spigot  pluffs 
removed  and  jigging  thus  resumed.  Sometimes  a  rough  skimming  is  made 
quickly  without  stopping  the  jig.  For  example  on  a  2-sieve  jig  the  first  sieve 
of  which  had  automatic  discharge  and  the  second  did  not,  the  author  has  seen 
some  of  the  coarse  concentrates  quickly  skimmed  from  the  second  sieve,  when 
the  bottom  bed  became  too  thick,  and  traasferred  back  to  the  first  sieve  to  be 
discharged. 

Even  when  no  coarse  concentrates  are  made  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  skim 
the  sieves  in  order  to  clean  them,  as  the  sieves,  especially  of  the  finer  sizes,  become 
blinded  periodically,  that  is  to  say,  grains  of  ore  become  wedged  into  the  meshes, 
preventing  the  passage  of  water  or  hutch  product  through  them.  In  jig  No.  1 
of  Mill  20  which  has  a  bottom  bed  of  large  shot,  the  sieves  are  cleaned  by  running 
a  copper  scraper  back  and  forth  while  the  jig  is  running,  the  shot  doing  the 
cleaning. 

As  shown  in  Table  283  skimming  is  not  used  nearly  so  much  in  American  mills 
as  automatic  discharges.  In  the  Freiberg  district  of  Germany  in  1892,  out  of 
32  jigs,  26  used  skimming,  while  6  had  automatic  discharges. 

Skimming  has  advantages  over  automatic  discharge  where  there  is  a  small  pro- 
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portion  of  concentrates,  as  it  would  be  impossible  under  these  conditions  to  regu- 
late a  continuous  discharge.  It  may  do  better  work  thaL  the  discharge,  because 
the  attendant  selects  the  quality  of  products  desired ;  and  again  the  sieve  is  cleaned 
and  the  bottom  bed  carefully  readjusted  at  frequent  intervals.  The  disad- 
vantages are :  the  amount  of  labor  required  if  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  con- 
centrates, the  time  lost,  the  derangement  of  the  mill  work,  and  finally,  the  depth 
of  the  bottom  bed  is  too  variable  for  the  best  work,  beginning  at  the  smallest 
allowable  thickness  and  increasing  to  the  maximum. 

Skimming  is  the  rule  in  the  native  copper  mills  of  Lake  Superior,  where  there 
are  but  very  few  cases  of  automatic  discharge,  while  it  is  the  exception  in  all  the 
other  mills.  In  the  former,  the  percentage  of  concentrates  is  not  large  enough, 
as  a  rule,  for  automatic  discharges ;  the  bottom  beds  of  copper  do  not  wear  out 
and  lose  by  attrition.  The  sieves  need  to  be  cleaned  perhaps  more  often  than 
with  the  brittle  minerals.  In  the  latter,  the  percentage  of  concentrates  is,  as  a 
rule,  much  larger,  so  that  continuous  discharges  may  be  easily  run  and  the  cost 
of  labor  and  derangement  of  the  mill  from  stopping  to  skim,  would  be  very  serious. 

The  jigs  which  have  their  coarse  concentrates  removed  by  skimming  are  shown 
in  Table  283.  Of  them.  Mill  21,  jig  No.  1  is  fed  with  a  sized  product;  Mill  31, 
jig  No.  9,  with  the  first  spigot  of  a  classifier.  In  both  cases  the  hole  in  the  sieve 
is  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  maximum  grain  of  concentrates  and  under  these 
conditions  a  bottom  bed  accumulates  so  slowly  that  skimming  must  be  used.  This 
avoids  the  loss  by  attrition  of  a  bottom  bed  which  is  put  on 
and  avoids  the  poor  jigging  tight-bottom  bed,  which  would 
result  if  a  fine  sieve  was  used.  In  Mill  24,  jig  No.  5  and 
Mill  30,  jig  No.  7,  both  are  fed  by  the  second  spigot  of  classi- 
fiers. Their  sieve  holes  are  much  smaller  than  the  maximum 
quartz  grain  and  yet  large  enough  to  slowly  accumulate  a 
bottom  bed.  These  are  skimmed  for  the  same  reasons  as  the 
two  preceding  jigs.  In  Mill  12,  jig  No.  4  is  the  only  continu- 
ous plunger  jig  in  a  mill  supplied  with  movable  sieve  jigs. 
It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  skimmed,  therefore,  to  keep  the  t  ^  h^T^TT^^ 
method  uniform.  In  Mill  25  the  No.  1  jigs  are  skimmed  [  HJ  ill 
every  two  hours  to  reduce  the  bottom  bed  from  4  inches  deep  to 
2  inches  deep.  All  the  sieves  in  mills  other  than  native 
copper  are  skimmed  occasionally  to  clean  the  sieves.  l 

Considering  the  native  copper  mills  (44  to  48  inclusive),    ^^ 

Mill  44,  No.  2  jig  has  discharge  on  both  sieves;    No.   3    pjo.    334. gatb 

on  second  sieve ;  No.  6  jig  on  first  two  sieves ;  No.  7  on  first  sieve ;  ^^^n  dam  dis- 
No.  10  on  its  sieve;  No.  12  jig  on  first  and  third  sieves  and  charge. 
No.  13  on  the  third  sieve.  In  Mills  4G  and  48  automatic 
discharge  is  used  on  the  second  sieves  of  No.  1  jigs.  These  discharges  are  in  every 
case  on  jigs  which  run  freely  enough  to  run  discharges.  All  the  other  jigs  of  the 
Lake  Superior  mills  are  skimmed  periodically,  as  shown  in  Table  283,  in  some 
cases  merely  to  clean  the  sieve ;  in  others  to  remove  coarse  concentrates  as  well. 

Bittinger  describes  jigs  with  fixed  sieves  used  in  the  early  days,  from  which  all 
the  products,  even  the  tailings  were  removed  by  skimming,  as  is  the  case  now  in 
hand  jigs. 

(2)  Automatic  Discharges  may  be  divided  into  two  groups: 

(a)   Gate  and  dam  discharges ; 

(6)  Other  forms. 

§432.  (a)  Gate  and  Dam  Discharges — (Se^  Pig.  334.) — These  consist  of 
a  dam  A,  with  an  opening  B  at  a  height  C  above  the  sieve,  running  in  guides  and 
adjustable  as  to  height,  and  a  gate  or  enclosure  B  so  arranged  that  coarse  con- 
centrates in  order  to  pass  out  through  B,  must  first  pass  under  E,  The  theory 
of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows:  If  0  is  the  depth  of  the  coarse  concentrates  and  H 
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of  the  top  layer  outside  the  enclosure,  and  if  C  is  the  depth  of  coarse  concentrates 
inside,  then,  owing  to  the  fluidity  of  the  bed,  C  will  balance  H  and  G,  just  as 
a  shorter  column  of  heavy  liquid  will  balance  a  longer  column  of  light  liquid.  For 
example,  suppose  quartz,  specific  gravity  2.6,  and  galena,  specific  gravity  7.5,  are 
being  jigged,  and  0  and  H  each  equal  2  inches.  If  a  column  one  square  inch  in 
section  is  considered,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  galena  being  0.2700  pound  and 
of  quartz  0.0936  pound,  then  the  column  G  weighs  2X0.27=0.5400  pound,  and 
the  column  H  weighs  2X0.0936=0.1872  pound,  and  the  column  G^H  weighs 
0.7272  pound.    The  height  of  the  column  C  of  galena,  necessary  to  balance  0-|- 

0.y272 
H  is 02700"^'^^^  inches.     The  apparent  error  in  assuming  both  columns  to  be 

flolid  rock  is  eliminated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  both  made  up  of  particles  of 
approximately  the  same  size  with  the  same  proportion  of  interstices. 

It  is  essential  that  the  concentrates  in  the  pen  C  behind  the  gate  E  shall  be 
loosened  up  and  pulsated  by  the  action  of  the  plimger.  This  prevents  the  use 
of  too  small  a  pen  in  which  the  friction  on  the  sides  would  hinder  the  loosening 
action  of  the  plunger,  and  also  prevents  the  placing  of  the  dam  outside  the  jig, 
where  the  concentrates  would  not  be  pulsated  at  all. 

The  liquidity  of  the  bottom  bed  is  such  that  it  will  approximately  find  its  own 
level,  and  if  galena  comes  to  the  sieve  in  the  feed,  the  bottom  bed  G  will  increase 
in  depth  and  the  galena  will  rise  above  the  height  C  and  will  overflow  through  B. 
Owing  to  this  fact,  this  discharge  is  approximately  automatic;  for  example,  if 
galena  ceases  to  come  in  the  feed,  the  depth  G  decreases  until  the  depth  of  the 
galena  is  equal  to  the  height  C  and  it  ceases  to  overflow  B.  The  condition  under 
which  it  fails  to  be  automatic  is  when  G  has  been  set  low  on  account  of  a  rush  of 
galena,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  cessation  of  concentrates.  Then  the  top  layer  of 
gangue  is  almost  certain  to  flow  out  under  E  into  the  concentrates. 

TABLE  284. — ^RATIOS  OF  HEIGHT  OF  GATE  TO  THE  DIAMETER  OF  THE  MAXIMX7K 

GRAIN  OF  THE  FEED. 


Ranges  between 

whidithe 

Maximum  Grain 

of  Feed  Ides. 

Number  of 

Sieves 
Considered. 

Lowest 
Ratio. 

Highest 
Ratio. 

Ayerage 
Ratio: 

64  to  38 
88  to  16 
16  to  8 
Sto  4 
4to  0 

7 
18 
89 
85 
84 

1.11 
1.08 
1.80 
1.88 
0.79 

8.00 

8.17 

6.88 

88.58 

88.87 

1.85 
1.68 
8.48 
6.99 
9.48 

It  is  generally  held  by  mill  men  that  with  heavy  concentrates  like  galena  or 
native  copper,  the  liquidity  of  the  bottom  bed  is  so  perfect  that  it  matters  not 
whether  the  discharge  is  placed  on  the  side,  the  center,  or  on  the  tail  end  of  the 
jig,  the  flow  of  concentrates  will  be  toward  the  discharge  from  all  parts  of  the 
sieve.  Where  lighter  ores,  as  blende,  are  concentrated,  the  concentrates  layer  Q 
is  much  less  perfect ;  in  fact  it  is  much  thicker  toward  the  tail,  and  in  this  case 
a  discharge  either  at  the  side  or  center  of  the  jig,  works  less  perfectly  than  one  at 
the  tail. 

§  433.  Height  of  the  Gate, — ^The  space  F,  that  is  the  height  of  the  gate,  must 
be  just  sufficient  to  allow  the  particles  of  coarse  concentrates  to  pass  freely  beneath 
the  gate.  If  the  height  is  much  increased,  there  is  danger  of  gangue  coming  into 
the  concentrates.  The  ratio  which  the  height  of  the  gate  above  the  sieve  bears 
to  the  diameter  of  the  maximum  grain  of  feed,  differs  with  the  size.  This  is 
shown  in  Table  284,  which  is  a  summary  of  Table  283.  In  this  the  jigs  have 
been  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  size  of  the  maximum  grain  of  &e  feed 
and  ranging  from  coarse  to  fine. 
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The  lighter  the  specific  gravity  of  the  coarse  concentrates  the  higher  the  gate 
should  be  above  the  sieve.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  as  the  motor  power  weak- 
ens, the  friction  must  be  lessened  by  increasing  the  area  of  the  passage.  In 
Mills  16,  22,  24,  30  and  40  the  above  argument  appears  to  hold,  because  the 
gates  of  the  later  sieves  are  higher  than  those  of  the  earlier  on  any  particular  jig. 
In  most  of  the  mills,  however,  this  variation  is  not  found  and  in  them  the 
diminished  quantity  of  material  to  be  discharged  on  the  later  sieves  is  presumably 
considered  to  give  sufficient  relief  from  friction.  In  a  few  instances  the  author 
found  the  height  of  the  gate  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  diameter  of  the  maximum 
grain  and  in  one  case  even  less.  There  probably  were  spaces  where  the  sieve 
bellied  down,  making  the  hole  really  larger  than  the  measure  obtained. 

It  is  sometimes  customary  to  place  the  gate  at  a  high  level  in  order  to  dis- 
charge the  lighter  portions  of  coarse  concentrates  which  are  near  the  top  of  the 
bottom  bed,  without  disturbing  the  heavier  grains  below.  In  Mill  38,  jigs  No. 
13  and  14,  with  tailboards  3^  inches  high,  the  dams  are  2^  inches  high  and  the 
gates  2  inches  above  the  sieve.  This  plan  effectually  prevents  the  bottom  bed 
of  coarse  concentrates  from  rising  above  2^  inches  high,  maintains  a  good  bot- 
tom bed  of  coarse  material  for  suction  with  very  little  attention  and  removes  the 
finer  grains  of  ore  and  middlings,  which  would  tend  to  clog  the  bottom  bed. 
The  tail  discharge  used  at  Monteponi  (see  §439),  is  a  high  disdiarge. 

§434.  The  Height  of  the  Dam  C  (see  Pig.  334),  must  be  regulated  by  trial. 
It  must  be  low  enough  to  keep  the  layer  0  from  flowing  over  the  tail  of  the  jig, 
and  yet  not  so  low  as  to  let  gangue  pass  under  the  gate  E  into  the  concen- 
trates. It  is  customary  to  adopt  some  thickness  of  bottom  bed  and  then  run  the 
jig  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  that  thickness.  To  do  this,  when  concentrates 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  feed,  owing  to  the  friction  in  passing  through  F, 
the  height  C  must  be  low  to  give  a  free,  rapid  discharge  through  B.  When  the 
proportion  is  small,  C  must  be  high  to  prevent  too  rapid  discharge.  The  height 
of  the  dam  also  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  coarseness  of  the  ore;  the 
coarser  it  is,  the  less  lively  is  its  movement  and  the  lower  should  the  dam  be. 
The  necessity  for  lowering  the  dam,  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  coarse  concen- 
trates becomes  higher  has  been  already  indicated  in  §  432. 

This  not  only  applies  to  the  jigging  of  different  minerals,  for  example,  galena 
(specific  gravity  7.5)  and  native  copper  (specific  gravity  8.8),  requiring  a  lower 
dam  than  chalcopyrite,  or  blende  (specific  gravity  4),  but  it  also  holds  in  regard 
to  the  heights  of  dams  of  the  several  sieves  in  series  of  a  single  jig.  The  later 
sieves  always  have  coarse  concentrates  of  lighter  specific  gravity  than  the  earlier, 
and  in  consequence  their  dams  will  naturally  be  higher.  The  quantity  of  coarse 
concentrates  on  the  later  sieves  will  generally  be  less  than  on  the  earlier  and 
this  too  would  call  for  higher  dams.  On  the  other  hand,  lower  dams  on  the  later 
sieves  may  be  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  bottom  bed  thinner,  thereby 
throwing  more  fine  concentrates  into  the  hutch  and  helping  to  complete  the  re- 
moval of  values  from  the  tailings.  With  jigs  so  run,  the  later  sieves  will  be 
making  middlings  with  more  or  less  gangue. 

For  purpose  of  comparison,  the  ratios  of  height  of  dam  to  the  height  of  the 
tailboard  have  been  computed  in  Table  283.  Referring  to  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  some  jigs  are  ruled  by  the  arguments  which  call  for  higher  dams  on  later 
sieves ;  others  by  the  arguments  for  lower  dams ;  and  still  others  have  no  varia- 
tion. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ratios  in  the  table  range  from  0,14  up  to  unity. 
There  are  only  a  few  below  0.50,  and  of  them  those  in  Mill  38  are  known  to  hare 
a  restricted  outlet  and  not  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  height  of  dam  for  the 
regulation  of  discharge. 

Many  forms  of  gate  and  dam  discharge  have  been  designed  which  may  be 
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divided  according  to  their  position  into  three  classes:  {a)  Side  discharges,  (6) 
tail  discharges  and  (o)  center  discharges. 

§  435.  The  Side  Discharge  is  used  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases.  It  is 
placed  for  convenience  against  the  side  of  the  jig  and  generally  a  little  nearer 
the  tail  than  the  head.  The  tail  corner  has  not  succeeded,  owing  to  the  stagna- 
tion of  the  bottom  bed  due  to  friction  on  the  side  and  on  the  end  of  the  compart- 
ment.    Among  the  various  forms  of  side  discharges  are  the  fallowing: 

The  Captain  John  Sichards  discharge,  used  at  Mill  44,  has  a  gate  of  sheet 
copper,  semi-cylindrical  in  form  with  3-inch  radius,  flanged  and  nailed  to  the 
side  of  the  jig.  Through  the  plank  wall  of  the  jig  a  hole  is  bored,  sloping  in- 
ward and  upward  about  30  "*  to  suit  a  lead  pipe,  with  about  f-inch  bore  and  8 
inches  long.  This  pipe  fits  loosely  in  the  hole  and  has  its  inner  end  within  the 
gate.  The  discharge  is  slackened  by  pushing  the  pipe  inward  a  little  in  the  slop- 
ing hole,  thereby  raising  its  inlet  to  a  higher  level,  and  it  is  hastened  by  pushing 
it  outward.  The  stream  flows  directly  into  a  bucket  in  the  bottom  of  which  is 
an  inch  hole  covered  with  20-mesh  wire  screen  to  drain  the  concentrates  as  they 
are  caught. 

The  discharge  on  the  fine  jigs  of  Mill  37  (see  Figs.  306A  and  306i),  consists  of 
a  pen  I  of  No.  14  galvanized  iron  which  acts  as  a  gate,  and  a  pipe  m  which  acts 
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FIG.  335a. — END  VIEW 
OP  GATE  AND  DAM 
DISCHARGE  AT  MILL 
30. 


PIG.  3356. — SIDE 

VIEW  OF  GATE. 


FIG.  335c.— PLAN, 


as  a  dam.  The  total  height  of  the  gate  is  SJ  inches  above  the  sieve  and  its  lower 
edge  is  f  inch  above.  The  dam,  as  set  in  the  drawing,  is  3^  inches  above  the 
sieve,  but  this  may  need  to  be  adjusted  differently  for  each  size  and  weight  of  ore. 
The  dam  is  an  inclined  iron  pipe  1  inch  in  diameter,  sliding  in  the  side  wall  of 
the  sieve  box,  the  leakage  being  prevented  by  passing  the  pipe  through  an  elliptical 
hole  in  Y^-inch  sheet  rubber.  It  is  supported  and  held  in  place  by  a  strap  v,  eye- 
rod  w,  clamp  X  and  thumb  screw  y,  affording  easy  adjustment. 

The  coarse  jigs  of  Mill  37  have  a  piston  which  is  pushed  down  in  the  enclosure 
by  a  hand  screw,  to  modify  the  discharging  action,  by  cutting  off  part  of  the 
opening  in  the  side  wall  of  the  jig. 

The  discharge  in  Mill  30  (see  Figs.  335a-335c)  has  a  gate  or  enclosure  of  plate 
iron  in  the  form  of  ^a  semi-cylinder  ^  inch  thick  with  a  radius  of  3  inches,  and 
bolted  to  the  side  by  two  |-inch  U  bolts.  The  adjustable  dam  is  of  |-inch  plate 
iron  with  a  discharge  opening  4  inches  wide  by  1^  inches  high  cut  in  it.  This 
can  be  raised  and  lowered  in  guides  so  as  to  give  any  desired  height  of  dam. 
The  center  of  the  discharge  is  5  inches  from  the  tail  of  a  sieve  32  inchles  long. 
This  form  is  probably  more  universally  adopted  than  any  other.  In  comparing 
this  discharge  with  those  used  on  the  fine  jigs  of  Mills  37  and  44  we  note  that  the 
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former  changes  suddenly  from  no  discharge  to  a  discharge  over  a  dam  4  inches 
wide,  while  the  latter  change  to  a  discharge  through  part  or  the  whole  of  the  area 
of  a  moderately  small  pipe.  The  latter  are  much  more  restricted  openings  and 
will  not  draw  down  the  concentrates  so  fast  as  the  former.  They  are,  therefore, 
less  liable  to  draw  over  the  gangue  into  the  concentrates  than  is  the  wide  gate 
of  MiU  30. 

The  Baum  coal  jig  has  the  gate  and  the  dam  suspended  from  the  opposite  arms 
of  a  rocking  lever,  so  that  as  the  lever  is  moved  by  a  third  arm,  the  gate  goes  up 
as  the  dam  goes  down,  and  vice  versa  (see  Pig.  314). 

The  Heberle  discharge  (see  Fig.  336),  is  like  that  of  Mill  30  except  that  the 
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FIG.   837. — ^LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  OP  JIG  AT 
OLAUSTHAL. 

dam  D  is  of  constant  height,  made  in  wood  and  a  plate  iron  piece  B  shuts  down 
upon  it  to  limit  or  cut  off  the  discharge. 

In  regard  to  the  enclosure  which  is  necessary  in  the  preceding  forms,  it  sub- 
tracts lust  so  much  surface  from  that  doing  active  jigging  work  and  it  im- 
pedes the  carrying  current  which  conveys  the  gangue  from  the  head  toward  the 
tail  of  the  jig;  it  should,  therefore,  be  made  as  small  as  possible  and  still  work 
freely.  The  adjustment  of  the  dam  should  be  simple,  as  the  whole  control  of 
the  bottom  bed  depends  upon  its  regulation. 

§  436.  Tail  Discharges, — The  forms  just  described  under  side  discharge,  can 
be  easily  applied  to  the  tail  of  the  sieve  on  a  one-sieve  jig  or  a  Collom  jig,  or  to 
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the  last  sieve  on  a  jig  with  several  compartments.  The  advantage  of  this  posi- 
tion is  that  it  is  the  place  on  the  sieve  where  the  bottom  bed  of  heavy  concentrates 
will  be  the  deepest.  The  construction  of  the  enclosure  will  need  to  be  built  up 
above  the  tailboard  at  the  back,  to  prevent  tailings  from  mixing  with  the  heads. 
For  the  earlier  sieves  of  multi-sieve  jigs  this  arrangement  complicates  the  con- 
struction and  is  not  commonly  used.  The  author  found  it,  however,  in  Mill 
31.  As  used  at  Mill  44  on  the  No.  6  and  No.  7  jigs,  the  gate  or  enclosure  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  tailboard.  The  dam  is  a  pipe  brought  in  through 
the  tailboard,  which  has  a  prolongation  of  rubber  tube.  The  end  of  this  tube 
may  be  elevated  or  depressed  by  a  thumb-nut  and  screw,  for  retarding  or  hasten- 
ing the  discharge  of  concentrates.  The  reason  for  using  a  tail  discharge  on  these 
jigs,  instead  of  a  side  discharge,  is  because  the  bottom  bed  is  not  quite  so  soft  cis 
that  of  the  jigs  using  the  Captain  John  Richards  discharge. 

As  used  in  Mill  39  on  No.  1  and  No.  2  jigs,  the  enclosure  is  in  the  form  of  a 
V,  5  inches  wideband  6^  inches  long. 

Tail  discharges  proper  extend  across  the  sieve  and  draw  off  concentrates  from 
the  whole  width.  At  Clausthal  a  tail  discharge  is  used  on  the  jigs  for  sizes 
ranging  from  17.78  mm.  down  to  2.37  mm.  This  discharges  concentrates  through 
a  slot  running  the  whole  width  of  the  sieve,  under  the  edge  of  a  gate,  and  they 
are  lifted  over  a  dam  by  the  pulsion  into  a  discharge  launder.  The  gate  is  ad- 
justable up  and  down  by  thumb-screws  and  is  of  curved  form  to  allow  the  tailings 
to  pass  over  it  (see  Fig.  337).  This  practice  was  adopted  in  the  European  mills 
in  the  seventies.  It  has  a  capacity  for  discharging  continuously  a  large  propor- 
tion of  concentrates  and  if  required  to  discharge  small  quantities,  the  tailboard 
may  have  spaced  holes,  instead  of  a  continuous  slit,  or  it  may  be  run  intermit- 
tently. This  discharge  requires  a  drop  of  at  least  2\  inches  between  the  sieves, 
to  prevent  the  water  and  sand  of  No.  2  sieve  from  splashing  back  into  the  con- 
centrates of  No.  1. 

An  ingenious  method  of  cutting  down  the  amount  of  opening  is  shown  in  Figs. 
338a  and  3386  ^  the  Osterspey  discharge.      Here  what  is  practically  a  set  of  tri- 
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angular  holes  is  made  to  be  raised  or  lowered  in  front  of  the  discharge  slit,  thereby 
giving  any  amount  of  opening  desired. 

§437.  Center  Discharges,  sometimes  called  bell  discharges  (see  Fig.  337). 
These  have  circular  enclosures  or  gates  placed  centrally,  nearer  the  tail  than  the 
head.  In  the  middle  of  the  enclosure  a  pipe  passes  down  through  the  sieve  and 
out  at  one  side  of  the  jig  tank,  and  carries  off  the  concentrates.  The  extension 
upward  of  this  pipe  above  the  sieve  is  adjustable  as  to  its  height  and  it  serves  as 
a  dam.  The  changing  of  sieve  frames  from  time  to  time  makes  the  connection 
with  the  central  pipe  troublesome.  This  was  tried  in  some  of  the  mills  at  Lake 
Superior  between  1866  and  1872  and  given  up.    As  used  at  Przibram,  the  gate 
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is  10  inchjes  high  and  6  inches  in  diameter;  the  pipe  dam  is  1^  to  2\  inches  in 
diameter. 

§438.  (6)  Other  Forms  of  Discharges  than  Gate  and  Dam. — These  are 
not  80  commonly  used  and  a  description  of  two  types  only  will  be  given. 

The  Captain  Harris  Atmospheric  Discharge. — ^Tnis  discharge  is  used  in  Mills 
44  and  46  for  taking  off  coarse  concentrates^  which  are  in  this  case  middlings, 
from  the  whole  widtii  of  the  tail  of  the  coarse  jigs  which  treat  stuff  ^  inch 
(4.76  mm.)  in  diameter.  It  is  used  in  Mill  44  on  both  sieves  of  No.  2  jig,  on 
the  second  sieve  of  No.  3  jig,  on  jig  No.  10,  on  the  first  and  third  sieves  of  No.  12 
jig  and  on  the  third  sieves  of  No.  13  and  No.  14  jigs;  in  Mill  46  on  the  second 
sieve  of  No.  1  jig. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  339,  it  consists  of  an  enclosure  A  with  an  air-tight  top, 
sides  and  ends,  2  inches  wide  and  not  quite  reaching  the  sieve  to  allow  the  passage 
of  concentrates.  It  is  made  of  ^-inch  steel  plate  bent  at  right  angles  and  screwed 
to  the  tail  deat    At  the  top  in  the  center  is  a  f-inch  pipe  B,  10  inches  high. 


FIG.  339. — atmosphbric  discharge,  fig.  340. — pipe  discharge  in  mill  28. 

with  a  little  cock  C  which  can  be  opened  for  passage  of  air,  or  closed.  At  the 
level  of  the  sieve  is  a  f-inch  pipe  D  through  which  the  concentrates  flow.  When 
the  cock  is  closed,  no  concentrates  discharge;  when  it  is  wide  open  the  concen- 
trates discharge  very  rapidly;  by  regulating  the  air  cock  the  quantity  of  con- 
centrates is  regulated. 

Pipe  Discharge, — In  Mill  28  on  jigs  No.  3  to  No.  8  inclusive,  the  coarse  con- 
centrates are  discharged  from  the  center  of  the  sieve  through  a  2J-inch  pipe  P 
(see  Fig.  340),  sloping  65**,  the  tipper  end  of  which  is  flush  with  the  sieve.  This 
pipe  passes  out  through  the  wall  of  the  jig.  The  flow  of  the  concentrates  is  regu- 
lated by  a  check-plate  h,  hinged  at  a,  which  is  held  up  by  a  rod  d  and  thumb-nut  c. 
When  the  plate  is  lowered  the  concentrates  flow  more  freely,  when  raised,  less  so. 
It  can  be  screwed  up  to  a  point  where  it  shuts  oflP  both  concentrates  and  water. 
The  man  who  tends  the  jig  judges  by  the  depth  of  coarse  concentrates  on  the 
sieve  whether  to  run  the  discharge  faster  or  slower.  This  is  one  of  the  simplest 
forms  of  discharge  and  one  which  is  available  for  all  but  the  coarsest  jigging 
sizes. 

Eunhardt  found  this  discharge  used  abroad,  with  the  lower  end  partially  closed 
by  a  sliding  gate  or  nozzle  of  given  diameter.  In  using  this  form  of  discharge 
Linkenbach  recommends  that  for  material  over  13  mm.  the  diameter  of  the  pipe 
should  be  three  times  the  size  of  the  stuff  discharged,  and  for  small  stuff,  four 
times. 

§  439.  Double  Discharges  are  sometimes  used  upon  a  sieve  in  the  effort  to 
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accomplish  upon  one  sieve  what  is  usually  done  upon  two  sieves  in  series.  The 
capacity^  however,  is  diminished  or,  if  not,  the  quality  of  the  work  suffers. 

In  Mill  17  No.  1  jig,  on  the  first  sieve,  makes  galena  by  a  gate  and  dam  die- 
chai^;  on  the  second  sieve,  it  makes  blende,  etc.,  by  a  low  gate  and  dam  dis- 
charge, and  quartz-blende  middlings  by  a  high  gate  and  dam  discharge,  while 
the  tailings  are  clean  enough  to  throw  away.  The  galena  gate  and  dam  are  f 
and  2  inches  high  respectively.  The  blende  gate  and  dam  are  f  and  2  inches 
high  respectively.  The  quartz-blende  middlings  gate  and  dam  are  2  and  2^ 
inches  high  respectively. 

The  foUowing  notes  are  given  of  European  practice  about  1870:  (1)  Braun's 
jig  at  Perm  works**  used  two  tail  discharges,  one  above  the  other.  (2)  At 
Bleyberg*^,  two  discharges  were  used  on  one  sieve;  one  was  a  center  discharge, 
the  other  was  a  tail  gate  and  dam.  (3)  At  Angleur  and  at  Eocheux*^,  two- 
compartment  jigs,  were  used,  each  with  two  tail  discharges  one  above  the  other, 
and  yielded  on  first  sieve,  galena  in  the  lower  discharge  and  galena  and  pyrite 
in  the  upper ;  on  the  second  sieve,  pyrite  in  the  lower  and  pyrite  and  blende  in 
the  upper.  The  tailings  were  waste.  The  two  mixed  products  were  returned  to 
the  jig.  (4)  At  Welkenraedt*^,  a  three-sieve  jig  had  center  discharge  on  all 
the  sieves  and  tail  discharge  on  the  first  two.  It  yielded  on  the  first  sieve  in  the 
center  discharge,  galena;  in  the  tail  discharge,  galena  with  pyrite  and  blende, 
which  was  re-crushed ;  on  the  second  sieve  in  the  center  discharge,  pjrrite  with  a 
little  blende  and  galena,  which  was  re-crushed ;  in  the  tail  discharge,  blende  with 

G^ite,  which  was  returned  to  the  jig ;  on  the  third  sieve  in  the  center  discharge, 
ende,  and  overflow  which  was  waste. 

A  one-sieve  jig,  called  Ferraris  Intermediate  Jig  (see  Fig.  330),  used  at 
Monteponi  for  blende  and  galena,  has  a  sieve  400  mm.  wide  and  1,200  mm.  long, 
and  at  950  mm.  from  the  head  end  the  tailings  are  taken  out  by  a  central  vertical 
pipe  a;  at  the  tail  end  are  two  gate  and  dam  discharges  dd  with  circular  open- 
ings 60  mm.  in  diameter.  These  may  both  be  run  together,  making  the  same 
quality  of  blende,  or  they  may  be  run  to  take  coarse  concentrates  from  different 
levels  and  give  two  qualities  of  blende.  The  gates  are  kept  high  enough  so  that 
the  galena  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  sieve  till  sufficiently  concentrated  and  is 
skimmed  off  once  a  day. 

§  440.  Intermittent  Automatic  Discharge. — ^It  is  possible,  when  the  pro- 
portion of  coarse  concentrates  is  not  large  enough  to  run  the  various  forms  of 
automatic  discharges  continuously,  to  run  them  intermittently  instead  of  resort- 
ing to  skimming.  This  is  the  case  on  the  second  and  third  sieves  of  No.  4  jig 
in  Mill  22,  on  the  second  sieve  of  No.  4  jig  in  Mill  24,  and  on  the  first,  second 
and  fourth  sieves  of  No.  4  jig  in  Mill  33.  Kunhardt  states  that  this  intermit- 
tent method  is  often  applied  to  a  pipe  discharge,  to  prevent  a  serious  waste  of 
water,  where  grains  in  the  concentrates  are  large.  The  jig  is  run  until  the 
coarse  concentrates  have  nearly  reached  the  top  of  the  tail.  They  are  then  drawn 
down  by  opening  the  discharge  jApe  until  tailings  begin  to  appear.  Then  the 
discharge  is  dos^  and  the  operation  repeated.  He  does  not  recommend  it,  how- 
ever. 

In  comparing  skimming  with  intermittent  discharge,  the  latter  has  the  advan- 
tage that  it  does  not  necessitate  the  stopping  of  the  jigging,  and  it  costs  less  labor. 
The  former  has  the  advantage  in  the  oft-repeated  readjustment  of  the  sieve  and 
in  the  better  selection  or  quality  of  the  concentrates.  Both  have  in  common  the 
following  disadvantages :  Danger  of  concentrates  getting  into  the  tailings ;  danger 
of  gangue  getting  into  the  heads;  increased  loss  by  attrition;  less  perfect  jigging, 
due  to  varying  depth  of  bottom  bed. 

§441.  Stay  Boxes  for  Automatic  Discharges  (see  Figs.  341a  and  3416), 
are  small  water-tight  compartments  with  hopper-shaped  bottoms,  communicating 
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with  the  delivery  of  the  automatic  discharge.  Into  this  compartment  the  coarse 
concentrates  can  move  without  the  passage  of  any  water.  In  fact,  as  they  move 
in  they  displace  a  certain  amount  of  water  which  passes  back  on  the  sieve.  After 
the  concentrates  have  suflSciently  accumulated  they  may  be  drawn  off  through  a 


FIG.  341a. — ^END  SECTION 
OF  JIG  WITH  STAY  BOX. 


FIG.  341&. — SIDE  ELEVATION. 


gate  below  and  the  operation  repeated.  They  save  water  and  guard  against  too 
great  a  flow  of  ore.  Kunhardt  found  them  employed  only  on  jigs  treating  stuff 
larger  in  diameter  than  |  inch.  In  Mill  28,  jigs  No.  1  and  2,  treating  stuff 
above  16  mm.,  both  have  stay  boxes  which  are  10  inches  wide,  22  inches  long  and 
37  inches  deep^  with  a  nipple  at  the  bottom  closed  by  an  inside  plug  which  may 


no.    342a. — LONGITUDINAL   SECTION 

OF  THE  FERRARIS  STAY  BOX. 

(Dtmieoslons  in  millimeters.) 


FIG.  3426.^R08S  SECTION. 


be  lifted  by  a  wire  to  discharge  them.    Mill  27  also  uses  stay  boxes  on  the  coarser 
jigs. 

Ferraris  uses  at  Monteponi  a  stay  box  which  holds  back  the  rush  of  water,  but 
draws  off  the  ore  from  the  discharge  continuously  (see  Figs.  342a  and  3426). 
In  construction  and  mode  of  running,  it  is  similar  to  the  Frenier  spiral  sand 
pump  (see  §  631),  run  backward.    The  concentrates  are  free  to  enter  the  cen- 
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tral  part  of  this  spiral,  but  they  can  only  pass  on  as  the  spiral  slowly  revolves, 
giving  increased  cubic  contents  for  their  reception.  The  total  capacity  of  the 
spiral  is  1  to  1^  liters  per  revolution,  and  the  speed  may  be  varied  from  1.7  to 
14  revolutions  per  minute.  The  dimensions  given  on  the  figures  are  in  milli* 
meters. 

Discharges  with  Unwatering  Sieves. — The  discharged  coarse  concentrates 
are  sometimes  unwatered  by  passing  over  an  inclined  screen  of  smaller  mesh 
than  that  used  in  the  jig.  At  Clausthal  the  sieve  for  grains  17.78  mm.  to  4.22 
mm.  diameter  slopes  33  ;  for  the  several  smaller  sizes  the  slope  is  45°.  They 
yield  concentrates  to  a  box  and  water  which  is  returned  to  the  mill. 

Discharges  into  the  Hutch. — In  some  coal  jigs  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  coarse  concentrates  and  hutch  product  are  both  collected  together  in  the  hutch, 
both  being  waste  products.    The  Sheppard  jig  is  an  example  of  this. 

§442.  Disposal  of  Concentrates. — ^When  the  concentrates  flow  automatic- 
ally from  the  jig,  they  may  be  handled  in  several  ways  as  follows,  of  which  the 
first  four  are  where  the  products  are  finished,  and  the  last  four  where  additional 
treatment  is  needed: 

(1)  The  product  of  each  jig  may  be  unwatered  separately  in  boxes  which  send 
their  overflows  to  a  settling  tank,  while  the  concentrates  are  shoveled  to  a  barrow 
or  a  car.  This  arrangement  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper  mills 
(44,  46,  46,  47  and  48),  where  the  hutch  products  of  a  pair  of  finishing  jigs  go 
to  a  compartmented  tank  or  ^'copper  boxes.*'  The  tank  used  in  Mill  48  has  seven 
compartments,  as  shown  in  Fig.  343.     Assuming  for  a  specific  example  that  this 

_  ,^- ^     is  treating  the  hutches  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  nnisher  jigs, 

then  the  first,  second  and  third  sieves  of  No.  1  finisher 
go  to  boxes  1,  2  and  3  respectively,  and  in  the  same 
way,  those  of  No.  2  go  to  boxes  4,  5  and  6  respectively. 
The  boxes  overflow  one  to  another  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows,  everything  finally  coming  to  box  7.  The 
overflow  of  box  7  goes  to  a  long,  horizontal  launder  or 
settling  tank,  which  in  turn  overflows  into  the  main 
tailings  launder.  For  the  quality  of  these  products  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  mill  scheme  in  Chapter  XX.  The 
No.  3  and  No.  4  finishing  jig  hutches  are  handled  in  like  manner,  but  yield  a 
different  quality  of  products.  The  copper  boxes  of  Mills  44,  46  and  46  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  Mill  48.  In  general,  the  richer  box  overflows  into  the 
poorer,  although  this  is  not  a  universal  rule.  In  Mill  47,  four  more  compart- 
ments are  added  for  settling  the  overflow  and  the  long  settling  tank  is  dispensed 
with.  In  Mill  47  the  depth  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  copper  boxes  is  14 
inches,  at  the  lower  margin  18  inches.  The  cover  jig  of  Mill  47  delivers  its 
hutch  into  a  box  2  feet  long,  1  foot  wide  and  3  feet  deep.  This  method  is  not 
uncommon  in  other  mills  than  those  of  Lake  Superior.  For  example,  it  is  used 
in  Mills  16,  30,  70,  86  and  87. 

(2)  The  concentrates  may  be  unwatered  in  boxes  with  a  fine  filter  screen  in 
the  bottom,  a  gate  for  sluicing  out  the  settled  ore  and  a  car  for  transporting  it. 
Mill  28  has  a  special  story  in  the  mill  beneath  the  jigs  for  these  boxes  and  each 
sieve  of  each  jig,  from  No.  3  to  No.  8,  has  its  own  box.  These  boxes  are  built 
as  two  long  compartmented  tanks  side  by  side,  each  50  feet  long.  There  are 
twelve  boxes  or  compartments  in  each  tank  and  each  box  is  4  feet  6  inches  deep, 
2  feet  8  inches  wide  and  about  4  feet  long.  The  bottoms  of  the  boxes  slope 
toward  the  discharge  gate  and  the  latter  has  a  spout  or  chute  for  convenient  de- 
livery into  the  car.  The  screens  are  of  wire  cloth  and  are  placed  in  the  side  near 
the  lowest  point  where  the  wear  will  be  least,  and  the  water  with  the  smal) 
amount  of  .ore  which  passes  through  is  carried  to  the  No.  1  settling  tank.     The 
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earlier  and  later  jigs  have  no  under  story ;  their  concentrates  are  treated  by  the 
first  method.  Mill  27  and  some  others,  dispose  of  the  concentrates  of  a  portion 
of  the  jigs  by  this  method.  The  Lake  Superior  native  copper  mills  use  this 
scheme  in  a  very  simple  way  for  the  coarse  concentrates  which  go  into  little 
buckets  with  a  hole  about  1  inch  in  diameter  in  the  bottom  covered  with  a 
fine  screen.  When  the  bucket  is  full,  in  most  cases  it  is  carried  by  boys  to  the 
shipping  car  or  barrels  or  in  the  case  of  Mill  44,  the  boys  dump  it  into  a  special 
jerking  conveyor  which  delivers  it  to  the  shipping  car.  The  drainings  of  tiie 
buckets  are  saved  in  a  settling  tank. 

(3)  All  the  jig  concentrates  are  run  together  into  a  large  system  of  settling 
tanks.  In  general,  these  consist  of  a  set  of  large  settling  boxes  with  or  without 
filter  screens,  with  gates,  chutes  and  cars  for  ease  of  draining,  discharging  and 
shipping  the  products,  and  of  very  large  settling  tanks,  for  settling  the  fine 
overflows.     Mills  38  and  42  are  instances  of  this  method  (see  §  349). 

(4)  All  the  jig  concentrates  are  run  into  one  of  a  set  of  very  deep  tanks. 
These  tanks  are  in  different  stages  of  a  cycle  of  operations;  one  will  be  receiv- 
ing concentrates;  a  second  is  draining  and  a  third  is  being  emptied.  Mills  30, 
31,  32,  34,  35  and  40  are  instances  of  this  method  (see  §  349). 

(5)  The  concentrates  are  sent  by  launders  to  a  trunking  table  or  trunking 
machine,  where  by  a  hand  hoe  or  by  mechanical  device  the  little  remaining 
gangue  is  taken  out,  leaving  pure  concentrates  for  the  smelter  and  middlings 
returned  for  further  treatment.  Mills  22,  25,  and  the  Desloge  mill  in  Missouri 
all  use  this  method. 

(6)  Certain  fine  jig  products  are  made  on  jigs  which  have  bottom  beds  with 
large  interstices  and  free  suction,  and  as  a  result,  contain  too  much  gangue. 
Their  hutch  products  are  fed  to  jigs  that  are  run  slower,  with  smaller  interstices, 
and  yield  finished  products.  Examples  of  this  are:  Mills  9,  10,  22,  38,  42,  43, 
44,  45,  46,  47,  48  and  86. 

(7)  Certain  very  fine  jigs  yield  hutch  products  with  too  much  gangue.  This 
is  removed  by  kieves.     Mills  46  and  47  are  instances. 

(8)  Jigs  making  middling  products  containing  concentrates  attached  to 
gangue  and,  therefore,  requiring  re-crushing,  send  these  products  to  some  crushr 
ing  machine,  as  rolls,  Huntington  mill,  Bryan  mill  or  gravity  stamps.  This 
treatment  of  re-crushing  middlings  exists  in  nearly  all  the  mills. 

§  443.  IteMOVAL  OP  Tailings. — The  usual  American  practice  is  to  allow  the 
tailings  to  overflow  the  tailboard  of  the  jig,  the  water  washing  them  away  in 
a  launder.  At  Monteponi,  Sardinia,  Ferraris  uses  a  vertical  pipe  a  extending 
up  through  the  whole  bed  near  the  tail,  for  taking  off  the  tailings  from  his  inter- 
mediate jig  (see  Fig.  330). 

Sometimes  it  may  be  desirable  to  unwater  the  tailings;  for  example,  first, 
where  the  sand  is  unfinished,  reouiring  further  jigging  or  further  crushing; 
second,  where  there  is  fine  stuff  of  value  in  the  jig  tailings  which  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  hydraulic  classifier  attached  to  the  tail  of  the  jig,  the  overflow  being 
sent  for  further  treatment,  the  spigot  being  waste";  and  third,  where  economy 
of  water  is  to  be  practised.  This  last  is  sometimes  the  purpose  in  European 
mills,  but  in  this  country  labor  as  well  as  water  would  need  to  be  economized. 
To  this  end,  it  will  generally  be  cheaper  to  have  the  water  carry  the  sand  to  the 
tailings  pond  and  then  it  can  be  pumped  back  to  the  mill. 

There  are  several  methods  of  obtaining  practically  dry  tailings,  among  which 
are  the  following: 

(1)  Unwatering  is  done  by  a  steeply  inclined  sieve,  the  tailings  passing  over 
and  the  water  passing  through  the  sieve.  In  Mill  27  (see  Fig.  344),  a  screen 
of  the  width  of  the  jig,  sloping  45°,  and  16-mesh  with  No.  22  wire  (0.0345  inch 
diameter  of  hole)  is  used  on  the  tailings  of  No.  6  and  No.  7  jigs.    At  the  lower 
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end  of  the  sieve  is  a  little  cross  dam  1  inch  high  to  prevent  the  water  from  pass- 
ing down  with  the  sand.     The  sand  is  discharged  to  the 
hopper  of  a  Hendy  Challenge  feeder  and  sent  to  stamps, 
while  the  water  goes  to  waste.     The  tailings  of  No.  1  jig 
in  Mill  86  (through  9  on  6^  mm.)  pass  over  a  lO-mesh 
steel  wire  inclined  screen  which  is  the  same  width  as  the 
jig  sieve  and  slopes  40°.       The  water  is  settled  in  a  set- 
tling   tank    and    then   runs    back    to    the    mill     tank. 
The  tailings  are  still  wet  enough  to  slide  in  the  trough  to 
the  Huntington  mill.     For  the  tailings  of  No.  2  jig  (6^     ^  .VV 
to  3  mm.)   the  arrangement  is  similar,  except  that  the      ""U!*- 
screen  is  16  mesh.     A  similar  arrangement  is  used  in  an-  fig  344. — unwater- 
other  Colorado  mill.     Coal  is  not  infrequently  unwatered      ing     screen     is 
by  passing  it  over  a  sieve,  as  it  leaves  the  jig.     It  was  used      mill  27. 
in  Germany  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Rittinger. 

(2)  Unwatering  boxes,  fastened  to  the  tail  of  the  jig  are  used  for  removing  a 
part  of  the  water  as  overflow  to  be  used  on  other  machines,  while  the  remaining 
water  carries  forward  the  sand.  In  Mill  44  unwatering  boxes  are  put  in  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  sieves  of  the  finishing  jigs  (CoUom  jigs).  In  Mill 
48  they  are  18  inches  long  by  24  inches  wide  and  are  put  in  between  the  first 
and  second,  as  well  as  between  the  second  and  third  sieves  of  the  finishing  jigs 
(CoUom  jigs) ;  the  settled  sand  goes  by  two  little  spigots  to  the  next  sieve  and 
tiie  overflow  water,  after  settling  out  its  fine  slimes  for  slime  tables,  is  sent  to 
waste. 

(3)  The  disposal  of  tailings  by  jigging  with  a  stay  box  has  already  been 
described  (see  §  424). 

(4)  The  tailings  of  many  jigs  go  to  unwatering  boxes  located  at  a  distance 
from  the  jig.     They  are  treated  under  that  head  (see  §  340). 

(5)  A  mechanical  device  is  used  on  the  Luhrig  jig.  It  consists  of  an  end- 
less chain  scraper  which  carries  the  coal  from  the  tail  up  an  inclined  plane. 
This  saves  the  large  quantity  of  water  which  would  be  required  to  carry  so 
coarse  a  product  over  the  tail,  so  that  no  water  is  removed  except  that  adhering 
to  the  coal. 

(6)  Kunhardt  mentions  a  revolving  paddle  wheel  or  a  shovel  at  the  end  of 
an  oscillating  lever  as  simple  devices  commonly  employed  in  Europe  for  sweep- 
ing the  tailings  over  a  concavely  round  tail. 

(7)  A  coal  jig  described  by  M.  Eyrard^',  as  used  in  France,  has  a  movable 
frame  above  the  sieve  with  a  number  of  blades  running  crosswise  of  the  jig.  By 
the  use  of  two  cams,  one  giving  horizontal  motion  and  the  other  vertical,  the 
blades  are  made  to  push  the  surface  coal  toward  the  tail  of  the  jig,  then  to  rise 
and  return  toward  the  head  and  finally  descend  to  the  coal  to  give  it  another 
push.  This  cycle  is  repeated  constantly  and  by  it  the  capacity  of  the  jig  is  in- 
creased and  the  carrying  current  done  away  with. 

(8)  The  tailings  of  jigs  at  Przibram  flow  over  the  tail  into  a  shallow  compart- 
ment in  the  side  of  which  is  a  sieve,  through  which  the  water  passes  into  a  sec- 
ond compartment.  The  tailings  are  conveyed  from  the  first  compartment  up  a 
trough,  inclined  26°,  by  an  Archimedean  screw  conveyor.  The  water  is  elevated 
from  the  second  compartment  8  to  12  inches  by  a  little  propeller  at  the  rate  of 
3.4  to  6  cubic  feet  per  minute  and  returns  to  the  hutches.  An  arrangement 
similar  to  this  occurs  quite  frequently  in  coal  jigs  where  the  coal  and  water 
passing  over  the  tail  fall  into  a  compartment  from  which  the  coal  is  removed  by 
a  conveyor  while  the  water  passes  through  valves  into  the  hutch  of  the  jig  again. 

§  444.  The  Number  op  Sieve  Compartments  required  in  a  jig.  In  general 
this  will  depend  upon  three  things:  (1)  the  purpose  for  which  the  jig  is  used; 
(2)  the  capacity  required  of  the  jig;  (3)  the  ease  of  separation. 
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(i)  The  Purpose. — It  is  common  to  jig  very  coarse  products  upon  one  sieve 
in  order  to  quickly  take  out  what  coarse  free  concentrates  there  are  and  send 
all  the  rest  to  be  crushed  finer.  A  next  finer  size  is  often  treated  upon  two 
sieves  in  the  same  way.  For  a  third  grade,  where  the  mineral  is  more  per- 
fectly unlocked  and,  therefore,  middlings  only  are  re-crushed,  a  thiee  or  four 
sieve  jig  is  good  practice.  For  the  finest  sizes  of  all,  where  the  middlings  may 
be  only  re-washed  or  no  middlings  made,  three,  four  or  even  five  sieves  are  con- 
sidered good  practice.  The  last  sieve  is  run  as  a  guard  to  prevent  loss  in  tail- 
ings. For  this  purpose  it  is  run  with  a  loose  bottom  bed  to  take  into  the  hutch 
all  that  can  be  saved.  The  hutch  so  saved  requires  re-treatment  and  on  coarse 
sizes  it  will  contain  included  grains,  but  on  fine  will  generally  require  only 
further  washing. 

Where  an  intermediary  jig  is  used,  as  in  Mill  24  and  in  one  Colorado  mill,  to 
treat  the  undersize  of  the  last  trommel  and  send  its  tailings  to  the  first  classifier, 
a  one-sieve  jig  is  good  practice. 

Where  rough,  quick  work  is  required,  as  in  Mill  13  for  example,  or  on  iron 
ore  or  coal,  in  order  to  get  rich  heads  with  little  regard  to  the  loss  in  the  tail- 
ings, a  single  sieve  is  used. 

The  clean-up  jigs  for  the  morkir  residues  of  the  Lake  Superior  steam  stamps 
in  Mills  44  and  47,  and  a  few  finishing  jigs,  as  Mills  44  and  45  on  native  copper, 
with  small  duty,  need  only  one  sieve  each. 

Jigs  for  testing  small  batches  of  ore  to  ascertain  the  yield  they  will  give  to 
concentration,  are  often  made  with  one  sieve  only. 

{2)  The  capacity  required  of  a  jig  will  affect  the  number  of  sieves  needed. 
Jigs  required  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  will  want  more  sieves.  This  loading 
up,  however,  may  easily  be  overdone  and  it  is  probable  that  two  jigs  with  three 
sieves  each  will  do  better  work  than  one  with  six  sieves,  the  quantity  of  ore 
treated  being  the  same  in  both  cases. 

(5)  Ease  of  Separation, — This  is  affected  by  the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the 
crystalline  dissemination  of  the  heavy  mineral  in  the  gangue.  If  the  minerals 
are  in  large  crystals  which  easily  tumble  apart  when  crushed,  then  fewer  sieves 
will  be  needed.  If  they  are  finely  disseminated,  tending  to  the  formation  of 
much  middlings  of  all  shades  of  composition,  then  more  sieves  will  be  needed 
to  effect  a  satisfactory  concentration. 

It  is  also  affected  by  the  weight  of  the  gangue.  If  the  gangue  is  heavy  as 
siderite,  magnetite,  epidote,  etc.,  the  jigging  becomes  more  difficult  and  more 
sieves  will  be  required  than  in  the  case  of  light  gangue. 

Again,  it  is  affected  by  the  difference  in  specific  gravity.  For  example,  the 
reparation  of  galena  from  quartz  is  much  more  easily  done  and  requires  fewer 
sieves  than  the  separation  of  blende  from  quartz. 

Finally,  it  is  affected  by  the  number  of  minerals  to  be  separated.  For  ex- 
ample, a  three  mineral  separation  will  naturally  require  more  sieves  than  a  two 
mineral,  and  a  four  mineral  separation  more  than  a  three. 

§  445.  Sieves  for  Two  Mineral  Sepa/raiion. — ^The  number  of  sieves  used  in 
jigging  different  sizes  in  two  mineral  separation  found  in  the  mills  is  represented 
in  Table  271,  and  a  summary  of  these  figures  is  given  in  Table  285. 

The  practice  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  for  Harz  jigs,  favors  one  sieve 
for  feed  which  has  a  maximum  grain  Ijring  between  64-32  mm.,  two  sieves  for 
grains  32-16  mm.,  three  sieves  for  grains  16-8  mm.,  three,  four  or  five  sieves 
for  grains  8-0  mm. 

Linkenbach  recommends  for  a  two  mineral  separation,  where  they  separate 
easily  owing  to  large  difference  in  specific  gravity,  a  two-sieve  jig,  yielding  clean 
concentrates  on  the  first,  middlingis  on  the  second,  and  clean  tailings  in  the 
overflow. 
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TABLE  285. — NUMBER  OF  SIEVES   USED   IN    JIGS   FOR  TWO   MINERAL   SEPARATION. 


Maximum  Size 

Number  of  Jifjs  with 

in  the  Feed  LJes 
Between. 

1  Sieve. 

8  Sieves. 

8  Sievt>s. 

4  Sieves. 

5  Sieves. 

Mm. 

M-S2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8»-16 

6 

8 

0 

0 

16-8 

10 

18 

8 

0 

8-4 

(a)  8 

(o)14 

18 

9 

0 

4-8 

(6)1 

(a)  4 

19 

11 

1 

8-0 

(a)  8 

(a)  21 

S 

2 

■'^Sffir'"'} 

1 

(a)  89 

16 

81 

6 

(a)  These  numbers  are  largely  increased  by  the  OoIIom  jigs  of  Lake  Superior  and  Montana,  wbich  an 
forced  to  use  fewer  sieves  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  hydbuuUc  water.    (6)  This  is  an  intermediary  jig 

§  446.  Sieves  for  Three  Mineral  Separation. — The  jigs  in  the  mills  making  a 
three  mineral  separation  have  sieves  as  shown  in  Table  286. 

TABLE  286. — NUMBER  OF  SIEVES  ON  JIGS  MAKING  A  THREE  MINERAL  8EPAHATI0N. 


in  the  Feed  Lies 
Between. 

Number  of  Jigs  with 

1  Sieve. 

8  Sieves. 

3  Sieves. 

i  Sieves. 

5  Sieves. 

68levee. 

Mm. 
16-8 
8-4 
4-8 
8-0 
Later  spigocs  of  j 
clasiiflers.      i 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
1 

1 
1 
8 

8 
8 
S 

6 

6 

(a)l 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

(a)l 

0 

0 

The  jigs  marked  (a)  in  Table  286  are  typical  of  a  class  of  mills  in  Southwest 
Missouri  of  which  there  may  be  ten  or  more.  The  many  sieves  are  used  to  get 
high  capacity  when  jigging  blende  with  small  diflEerence  in  specific  gravity  between 
the  concentrates  and  the  waste.  The  Cooley  jigs  used  for  this  work  have  5  and 
7  sieves  on  the  roughing  and  finishing  jigs,  respectively.  The  only  mills  the 
author  found  making  a  three  mineral  separation  on  jigs  are  9,  10,  16,  17,  18 
and  19.  Although  this  table  is  meager  in  number  of  jigs,  it  shows  that  the 
separation  of  three  minerals  in  this  country  generally  calls  for  from  three  to  six 
sieves  on  a  jig. 

Bellom'^*  finds  four  compartments  most  commonly  used  in  Europe  for  three 
mineral  separation,  disposing  the  products  as  follows :  No.  1  sieve  yielding  pure, 
heavy  mineral;. No.  2  sieve  yielding  heavy  and  medium  minerals  mixed;  No.  3 
sieve  yielding  pure  medium  mineral ;  No.  4  sieve  yielding  medium  and  light  min- 
erals mixed ;  tailings  are  pure  light  weight  mineral.  He,  however,  favors  the 
plan  used  at  Ems,  which  has  only  three  sieves  for  three  mineral  separation,  dis- 
P9sing  the  products  as  follows :  No.  1  sieve  yielding  pure,  heavy  mineral ;  No. 
2  sieve  yielding  heavy  and  medium  minerals  mixed ;  No.  3  sieve  yielding  medium 
with  a  little  light  mineral;  tailings  are  pure  light  weight  mineral.  This,  of 
course,  could  only  be  done  where  the  medium  mineral  was  well  unlocked. 

Linkenbach^^  where  hand  picking  is  used  for  coarser  sizes,  gives:  First  sieve, 
clean  heavy  mineral;  second  sieve,  pure  medium  mineral  mixed  with  included 
grains  of  heavy  and  medium,  which  is  hand  picked ;  third  sieve,  middling  prod- 
uct which  is  re-crushed ;  tailings,  which  are  clean  gangue. 

At  the  Vaucron  miir*  in  France,  6-sieve  jigs  are  used,  which  yield:  First 
sieve,  pure  galena;  second  sieve,  mixed  galena  and  blende;  third  sieve,  blende; 
fourth  sieve,  blende ;  fifth  sieve,  mixed  blende  and  waste ;  tailings,  clean  waste. 

§  447.  Four  Mineral  Separation. — At  Diepenlinchen*^  a  six-sieve  jig  was  tried 
and  it  yielded:  First  sieve,  galena  with  80%  lead;  second  sieve,  galena  with 
72%  lead;  third  sieve,  mixed  galena,  pyrite  and  blende;  fourth  sieve,  blende 
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with  58%  zinc;  fifth  sieve,  blende  with  45%  zinc;  sixth  sieve,  mixture  of  blende 
and  gangue;  tailings,  gangue.  The  ore  was  found  to  contain  but  little  pyrite 
and  the  jig  was  found  to  have  too  many  sieves  and  the  above  was  abandoned  in 
favor  of  a  four-sieve  jig,  which  yielded:  First  sieve,  galena;  second  sieve,  mixed 
galena,  pyrite  and  blende;  third  sieve,  blende;  fourth  sieve,  mixed  blende  and 
gangue;  tailings,  gangue. 

In  a  mill  designed  by  Fried.  Krupp  Grusonwerk  for  British  Columbia"*,  five- 
sieve  jigs  are  recommended,  yielding  products  as  follows:  First  sieve,  clean 
galena;  second  sieve,  galena  and  pyrite;  third  sieve,  clean  pyrite;  fourth  sieve, 
poor  pyrite ;  fifth  sieve,  clean  blende  (and  barite  if  present) ;  tailings,  clean 
gangue. 

§  448.  Width  op  Jig  Sieves. — ^The  width  of  sieves  together  with  the  length, 
as  used  in  the  mills  is  given  in  Table  271.  A  summary  of  these  dimensions 
with  averages,  is  given  in  Table  287.     The  summary  does  not  include  the  Col- 


TABLE  287. — SUMMAEY  OP  LENGTHS  AND  WIDTHS  OP  JIG  SIEVES  IN  THE  MILLS 

EXCEPT   OOLLOM   JIGS. 

Maximum  Grain 
of  Feed  Ues  be- 
tween these 
Diameters. 

Number  of  Jigs 
Ck>n8idered. 

Length. 

Width. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Arerage. 

Jigs  in  which  the  maximum  size  fed  is  known. 


Mm. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

M-S8 

5 

48 

88 

86.8 

84 

16.6 

80.8 

S»-16 

11 

40 

86 

86.0 

84 

16 

19.4 

16>a 

as 

40 

94 

81.8 

84 

16 

18.8 

8-4 

88 

88.75 

88 

81.7 

84 

16 

18.8 

4-^ 

85 

88.75 

88 

88.0 

84 

14 

18.8 

H-l 

18 

86 

88 

81.4 

84 

18 

18.2 

1-0 

4 

83.5 

88 

98.1 

16 

15.6 

15.8 

Jigs  in  which  the  maximum  siae  fed  is  unknown,  being  fed  by  later  spigots  of  classifiers.    The  size  given  is 

that  fed  to  the  classifier. 


16-8 

8 

84.6 

84.5 

84.5 

88.5 

89.5 

99.6 

a^ 

4 

86 

81 

88.8 

84 

15 

17.8 

4-4 

86 

88.75 

99.5 

88.7 

84 

19 

17.8 

8-1 

19 

86 

98 

80.8 

94 

14 

17.4 

1-0 

8 

80 

97 

98.5 

91.5 

16 

18.8 

lorn  jigs  which  are  used  in  the  Lake  Superior  and  some  of  the  Montana  mills, 
as  all  have  practically  the  same  dimensions  and,  therefore,  would  unduly  affect 
the  averages  in  the  summary. 

As  is  shown  in  §  454,  the  wider  the  sieve  the  greater  its  capacity  and  it  would, 
therefore,  seem  advisable  to  make  all  jigs  as  wide  as  possible  as  long  as  no  diffi- 
culties of  construction  in  consequence  are  encountered.  The  summary,  however, 
shows  that  there  is  a  regular  decrease  in  width  from  coarse  to  fine.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  finer  the  grains  the  more  necessary  it  is  that  pulsion  be  dis- 
tributed evenly  over  the  whole  width  of  the  sieve,  a  thing  which  offers  less  diffi- 
culty the  narrower  the  sieve.  It  is  true  that  this  difficulty  may  be  at  least 
partially  overcome  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  longitudinal  partition,  but 
this  soon  reaches  a  limit,  owing  to  the  increased  height  of  the  jig  demanded. 

The  jigs  of  the  blende  mills  of  Southwest  Missouri  are  noteworthy  as  being 
even  larger  than  any  shown  in  the  tables.  Among  them,  the  Henry  Faust  type 
has  sieves  30  inches  wide  and  42  inches  long,  while  the  Cooley  type  has  sieves 
36  inches  wide  and  48  inches  long.  They  are  treating  coarse  material  and  are 
reported  to  do  excellent  work,  which  is  obtained  by  very  deep  hutches  and  deep 
longitudinal  partitions. 

The  limit  of  width  given  by  Rittinger  is  18  inches  for  a  side  plunger  jig, 
except  where  graded  partitions  are  used  below  the  sieves.    Kunhardt  limits  the 
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widths  of  side  plunger  jigs  to  650  nun.  (22  inches),  for  coarse,  and  450  mm. 
(18  inches),  for  fine  jigging. 

Although  it  is  true  that  an  average'  of  all  the  jigs  in  the  mills  shows  a  de- 
crease in  width  from  coarse  to  fine,  it  is  not  true  that  this  decrease  occurs  in 
each  individual  mill.  In  some  it  does,  but  others  have  a  uniform  width  through- 
out, while  still  others  are  irregular.  As  shown  in  Table  288,  out  of  34  mills  there 
are  14  mills  that  decrease,  but  there  are  20  mills  (of  which.  7  use  Collom  jigs), 
that  prefer  to  have  uniformity  throughout  the  mill. 

TABLB  288. — SHOWING  THE  PRACTICE  IN  THE  MILLS  IN  RBOABD  TO  THE    VABIA- 
TION  OF  WIDTH  WITH  VAEIATION  OF  SIZE  OF  GRAIN. 

Narrowor  Jigs  used  on  finer  sixefr-MiUs  No.  9, 15, 16, 17, 82,  23,  25,  97,  81,  88,  8  >,  48,  88, 92-14  mffls. 

Uniform  Width  throufrhoufr-Mllls  Na  10, 18(a>,  14, 18, 90, 88, 88. 98, 88, 85, 86, 40,  48(a),  44  (a),  45(aX  4e(oX  47CaX 

48  (a),  86.  86-80  mills. 
Irregular  wldth-Milto  No.  81, 84,  80,  87,  88, 89, 41.  87-^  mlllfl. 

(a)  These  are  CoUom  jigs. 

§  449.  Length  of  Sieves. — In  regard  to  the  lengths  of  the  sieves  as  g^iven 
in  the  summary  in  Table  287,  there  is  a  decrease  from  coarse  to  fine.  This  is 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  width,  due  to  difficulty  of  getting  even  distribution  of 
pulsion.  It  may  be  to  keep  the  proportion  of  length  to  width  constant,  and  to 
do  this  as  the  width  is  diminished  the  length  must  be  also. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  limiting  the  length  of  a  single  sieve,  that  is,  for 
using  two  or  more  short  sieves  in  place  of  one  long  one,  which  are  of  as  much 
importance  for  coarse  as  for  fine  grains.  First,  the  change  in  the  whole  bed, 
due  to  the  separation  of  a  part  of  the  concentrates,  calls  for  changed  conditions 
of  pulsion,  suction  and  hydraulic  water.  This  is  done  by  ending  up  the  sieve 
and  passing  the  material  over  the  tail  board  to  a  new  sieve.  A  further  reason 
for  limit  of  length  is  in  the  crawling  forward  of  the  bottom  bed.  When  it  is 
of  medium  weight,  it  is  always  thinner  at  the  head  of  the  sieve  and  thicker  at 
the  tail,  tending  to  waste  ore  over  the  tail.  A  shorter  sieve  will  have  less  diffi- 
culty in  this  way  than  a  longer  sieve.  A  series  of  sieves  will  give  a  chance  for 
collecting,  later,  the  ore  grains  which  chanced  to  go  over  the  tails  of  the  earlier 
sieves. 

The  effect  of  length  on  capacity  is  to  increase  it  within  certain  limits,  as  will 
be  discussed  later  under  that  head  (see  §  454). 

The  practice  in  regard  to  variation  of  the  length  with  the  variation  of  size  of 
grain  in  the  individual  mills,  is  shown  in  Table  289.  Thus,  from  Table  289, 
it  appears  that  in  forty-two  mills,  eighteen,  of  which  6  nse  Collom  jigs,  have 

TABLE  289. — SHOWING  THE  PRACTICE  IN  THE  MILLS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  VARIA- 
TION OF  THE  LENGTH  WITH  THE  VARIATION  OP  SIZE  OF  GRAIN. 

Lenrths  uniform  throughout-MiUs  No.  9,  10, 14, 18,  21),  99,  88,  85,  88.  40,  48(aX  44(a),  46(a>,  46(a),  €lia\ 

48(a),86,86-18mm8. 
Shorter  Jigs  used  on  finer  sizes-Mills  No.  18  (a),  15,  88, 85,  86, 87.  88,  81, 84, 48, 98-11  mills. 
Irrogular-MUls  No.  16, 17,  81, 88,  84,  80,  82,  87, 88,  89,  41,  87,  88-18  Mills. 

(a)  These  are  mills  with  Collom  jigs. 

nniform  length  for  all  their  sieves;  eleven,  of  which  1  uses  Collom  jigs,  use 
shorter  sieves  for  fine  than  for  coarse  stuff;  and  thirteen  are  irregular  in  this 
matter. 

Rittinger  limits  the  length  of  jig  sieves  at  36  inches  for  coarse  stuff  and  24 
inches  for  fine.  Kunhardt  gives  900  mm.  (36  inches)  for  coarse  and  700  mm. 
(28  inches)  for  fine.  The  maximum  length  found  by  the  author  was  48  inches 
on  coarse  jigs. 

§  450.  Number  of  Strokes. — In  general,  the  greater  the  number  of  strokes, 
the  greater  will  be  the  capacity  of  the  jig,  but  a  certain  time  is  needed  for  de- 
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veloping  the  full  effect  of  the  stroke,  and  this  limits  the  speed.  The  time 
needed  is  less  for  a  short  stroke  than  for  a  long  one  and,  consequently,  the  jigs 
with  short  strokes  use  a  larger  number  of  strokes  per  minute.  In  fact  the  speed 
may  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  stroke,  and  the  considerations 
which  affect  the  latter  indirectly  affect  the  former.  For  a  further  analysis  of 
the  stroke,  see  §  478. 

Referring  to  Table  283,  practice  seems  to  divide  the  mills  into  three  groups. 
First,  those  which  increase  the  speed  rate  from  the  coarse  jigs  toward  the  fine, 
but  have  moderate  speed  throughout.  There  are  twenty-four  of  these,  includ- 
ing Mills  9,  10,  15,  16,  17,  24,  25,  27,  28,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  38,  39, 
40,  41,  43,  86,  87,  88  and  92.  Second,  those  which  increase  speed  toward  the 
fine  jigs,  but  use  high  speed  throughout;  there  are  three  mills  in  this  group  (20, 
26  ana  29).  Third,  those  which  use  practically  a  uniform  speed  throughout; 
there  are  nine  mills  in  this  group  (13,  14,  18,  21,  22,  44,  46,  47,  48).  It  will 
be  seen  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  mills  belong  to  the  first  class,  which 
agrees  with  European  practice,  as  shown  in  Table  291,  and  also  with  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  Two  out  of  the  three  in  the 
second  class  use  lead  shot  on  the  sieves.  Five  out  of  the  nine  in  the  third  class 
use  CoUom  jigs.  The  Anchor  mill  at  Park  City,  Utah,  formerly  used  400  pul- 
sions per  minute  of  f  inch  each  on  the  4-mesh  sand,  and  544  of  J  inch  each  on 
the  finest  sizes.     These  are  the  fastest  speeds  found  by  the  author. 

It  is  customary  to  decide  upon  the  speed  of  a  jig  when  the  mill  is  designed. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  decide  upon  the  best  rate  of  pulsations.  Table 
290  gives  a  summary  taken  from  Table  283,  showing  the  average  number  of  pul- 
sations per  minute  as  well  as  the  ranges  for  the  different  sizes  ranging  from 
coarse  to  fine  for  all  except  the  Collom  jigs.  The  averages  appear  to  the  author 
to  be  well  suited  for  adoption. 

Table  291  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  foreign  practice  as  recommended  by 
authorities  or  found  in  the  mills.  It  shows  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
rates  are  below  the  average  rates  found  by  the  author,  especially  on  the  finer  jigs. 

The  speeds  used  in  the  Collom  jigs  are  given  in  Table  292.  The  pulsions  of 
the  Collom  jig  are  slower  than  those  of  the  others,  because  the  mechanism  re- 
quires longer  time  to  get  through  its  cycle  of  action.  There  is  no  range  of 
speeds  in  the  individual  mills,  probably  because  there  is  not  sufficient  range  of 

TABLB  290. — SUMMARY  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  STROKES  OF  JIGS  FROM  TABLE 
FOR  DIFFERENT  SIZES  OF  FEED  ON  ALL  EXCEPT  COLLOM  JIGS. 


Maximum  grain 
of  feed  lies  be- 

Number of  Jigs 

Number  of  Strokes  per  Minute. 

tween  theM 
Diameters. 

Considered. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Jigs  in  which  the  maximum  sise  fed  is  known.                     | 

Mm. 

04-M 

8 

86 

175 

189 

«i-ie 

18 

100 

175 

181 

ie-8 

88 

80 

860 

144 

8-^4 

80 

115 

868 

m 

4-8 

81 

180 

860 

886 

t-1 

14 

185 

400 

860 

1-0 

8 

810 

884 

881 

Jigs  in  which  the  maximum  sise  fed  is  unknown,  being  fed  by  later 
splgoto  of  classifiers.    The  sise  given  is  that  fed  to  ^e  classifler. 

16-8 

8 

180 

160 

147 

8-4 

4 

180 

810 

197 

4-8 

85 

140 

400 

887 

8-1 

18 

141 

815 

818 

1-0 

8 

860 

400 

594 
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sizes,  but  by  comparing  Mill  13  with  the  others  it  is  clear  that  the  Collom  jigs 
in  that  mill  must  be  run  slowly  because  they  treat  coarse  material. 

§451.  Length  of  Stroke,  or  the  Amount  of  Throw. — The  throw  is  ad- 
justed according  to  some  arbitrary  rule  when  the  jigs  are  set  up.  The  man- 
ager varies  the  throw  from  time  to  time  until  the  jigs  are  doing  their  best  work. 

TABLE  291. — LENGTH  AND  NUMBER  OF  STROKES  USED  IN  FOREIGN  PRACTICE. 


AatliorKy. 


Blttiiig«r>*  {jtetMpumpe) 
IiDkenbach>* 


Kunhardtis.. 


01ark*<    (Pntbram, 
1880) 

Henry  4'  (Pnibmn*^ 
1871) ^ 


Bandolph*« 
thai). 


(Claus- 


Siieof 
Grain 
Fed. 


Mm. 
80-80 

ia-8 

1-^.86 
45-80 
18-8 

a 

88-16 

9-6 

8-0 

17.8S-4.2 

1.0-0 


Number 
ofStrokes 


Minu 


mute. 


80-120 
110-180 
110-190 

130 

160-180 

75 

186 
100-110 
110-180 
150-aOO 

140 
160-190 

190 

160 

200 
100-190 
120-iaO 


Length 
of  Stroke. 


Mm. 
88-90 

76 

60 

86 

90-18 
186 

100-HO 
50-40 
16-10 

65 
9.6-8 

58 

40 
6.6-4.4 

80 

12 


ikuthority. 


Ve>in(a)(Meclienitch)  ] 

Lidner**  (SalA) ] 

B15mekeM(6) 

BlOmeke*!  (Lintorf) . . 
Koch"     (Gotteagabe! 

Mill) rr?....^ 

Koch**  (Hammer- 
wascheMiU) 


Mouchet'*    (VaucronJ 
MUl) 1 


Sixeof 
Grain 
Fed. 


Number 
ofStrokes 


14 

1.96 

4 

15-11 

4-3 

80-25 

11-8 


5.5 

2.8-9 

1-0 


tfio^t 


Minute. 


Length 
ofBtroiKL 


80 

940 

IfO 

250 

160^X» 

80 

106 

160 

66 

96 

220 

110 

180-200 

200-280 

150 

190 

960-4U0 


51 

6 

84-80 


185 

88 

0 

90 
60 
8 
88 
18-8 

*-^ 

16 


(a)  Private  oonmiunication.    (5)  Lohmannsfeld  mill. 


TABLE  292. — NUMBER  OF  THROWS  ON  COLLOM  JIGS. 


Mm  No. 

Siie  of  Grains  Fed. 

Throws  per  Minute 

for  boOi  Coarse 

and  Fine. 

Coarsest  Jig. 

Finest  Jig. 

18 

Mm. 

19.1  to  19.7 

8to0(l8t8pieot.) 

4.76  to  0(l8t  spigot.) 

Mm. 
6.86  too 

84 

145 

184  to  196 

85 

44,46,47,48.... 

It  is  not  usnal  to  make  any  further  change  after  the  conditions  of  best  woik 
have  been  once  established^  unless  a  radical  change  is  made  in  the  work  of  the 

Jig- 
Considerations  which  aflfect  the  amount  of  throw  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  coarser  the  grains,  the  greater  must  be  the  throw,  because  coarse 
grains  settle  faster  than  fine  grains  and  require  a  higher  velocity  of  current  and 
a  greater  quantity  of  water  to  lift  them. 

(2)  The  heavier  the  grains,  the  greater  the  stroke  should  be  for  the  same 
reason  as  in  the  last  case. 

(3)  A  deeper  bottom  bed  or  higher  tail  board  on  the  jig  will  generally  call 
for  a  longer  stroke,  because  there  is  more  resistance  to  be  overcome. 

(4)  If  the  amount  of  clearance  space  around  the  plunger  is  large,  a  longer 
stroke  will  be  needed  than  if  it  is  small,  to  make  up  for  the  leak. 

(5)  A  plunger  that  is  smaller  than  the  sieve  will  require  its  stroke  lengthened 
in  proportion  to  the  diminution ;  half  the  size  will  require  twice  the  stroke. 

(6)  If  there  is  any  constriction  in  the  water  passage  between  the  plunger  and 
the  sieve,  as  in  the  Collom  jig,  a  longer  stroke  will  be  required  to  overcome  the 
resistance. 

(7)  We  may  say  in  a  general  way  the  less  hydraulic  water  used,  the  longer 
must  be  the  stroke,  but  since  hydraulic  water  contributes  to  pulsion  and  sub- 
tracts from  suction,  while  increased  stroke  contributes  to  both  pulsion  and  suc- 
tion, it  follows  that  increasing  the  hydraulic  water  is  not  equivalent  to  increas- 
ing the  stroke. 
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formula  =  V 

60  » 


(8)  Although  in  §  450,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  number  of  strokes 
depends  on  the  length  of  the  stroke,  practically  in  concentrating,  the  number  of 
strokes  is  settled  in  the  design  of  the  mill  and  the  mill  man  suits  the  length  of 
stroke  to  the  work  he  has  to  do.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  two  are 
inter-dependent  one  on  the  other  within  certain  limits.     This  has  been  shown 

mathematically    by    Sittinger,    who   has    derived    the 

as  applying  to  a  setzpumpe  where  the  plunger  is  the  same  size  as  the  sieve  and 
has  no  clearance.  In  this,  n  is  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute;  H  is  the 
length  of  stroke  in  inches,  that  is,  twice  the  radius  of  the  plunger  arm ;  and  V 
is  the  velocity  of  water  in  inches  per  second  required  to  hold  the  whole  bed  in 
suspension,  whatever  that  may  be,  but  is  a  constant  on  any  given  jig  fed  with  a 
given  size  of  feed.  It  is  clear  from  the  equation  that  as  n  increases,  H  must  de- 
crease, and  vice  versa^  in  order  to  give  the  constant  value  of  V  desired.  This 
formula  might  be  made  applicable  to  modern  jigs  by  introducing  an  individual 
coefficient  for  every  jig,  which  should  correct  for  plunger  clearance  and  any  dif- 
ference between  the  area  of  the  plunger  and  sieve. 

§  452.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  mill  man  must  judge  of  the  condition  of 
his  jig  by  the  appearance  and  feeling  of  its  whole  bed,  and  must  vary  hydraulic 
water  or  throw  of  the  plunger  or  some  other  adjustment,  until  he  gets  it  right. 
The  whole  bed  must  be  loose  and  soft  during  pulsion,  so  that  the  fingers  will 
settle  into  it  without  any  effort  as  into  quicksand,  and  when  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  have  reached  the  sieve  a  decided  suction  will  be  felt  on  the  return  strokes. 
The  particles  in  the  top  layer  must  be  lifted  during  pulsion  and  yet  the  pulsion 
must  not  be  so  strong  as  to  cause  boiling  or  the  breaking  through  of  large  water 
currents  in  spots,  nor  the  suction  so  strong  as  to  cause  hardened  banks  which 
the  pulsion  finds  difiiculty  in  softening.  There  is  far  more  danger  of  these 
adverse  conditions  in  fine  jigging  than  in  coarse.  Where  the  jig  is  run  with  a 
bottom  bed  which  is  put  on,  then  in  order  to  get  the  best  action  of  suction  the 
bottom  bed  should  be  lifted  during  pulsion. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Carkeek,  "If  the  comers 
and  edges  of  the  whole  bed  are  right,  the  middle  will  take  care  of  itself.*' 

The  amount  of  throw  in  the  mills  visited  by  the  author  is  given  in  Table 
283.  Foreign  practice  is  shown  in  Table  291.  To  help  the  mill  man  to  judge 
the  amount  of  throw  required  by  the  different  sizes  of  feed,  computations  have 

TABLE   293. — SUMMABY   OF  THE   LENGTH   OP   STBOKE   OP   JIGS    COMPUTED   PROM 

TABLE    283. 


The  Maximum 

Grain  of  Feed  Lies 

between  these 

Diameters. 


Number  of 

Jigs  Connid- 

ered.  (Isi 

slere  only.) 


Diameter  of  Maximum  Gram 
in  Feed. 


Highest.    Lowest    Average 


Leng^  of  Strolce  on  First 
Sieve. 


mghest.    Lowest.  Average 


Ratio  of  Aver- 
age Stroke  to 
Average  SiM 
of  Grain. 


Jigs  in  which  the  maximum  sise  fed  is  known. 


MnL 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

64to» 

5 

M.O 

88.1 

41.67 

101.6 

88.1 

67.04 

1.68 

as  to  16 

11 

96.4 

18.0 

91.56 

80.1 

96.4 

40.96 

8.88 

leto  8 

88 

16.0 

8.8 

11.75 

00.8 

18.7 

86.48 

8.10 

8to  4 

98 

8.0 

4.4 

5.81 

48.4 

0.6 

88.47 

4.06 

4to  S 

98 

4.0 

9.1 

8.08 

41.8 

1.60 

14.84 

4.78 

9to  1 

18 

9.0 

1.29 

1.71 

19.1 

8.97 

18.97 

7.18 

Ito  0 

8 

0.01 

0.64 

0.78 

6.86 

8.07 

4.78 

6.68 

Jigs  in  which  the  maximum  sixe  fed  is  unknown,  being  fed  by  later  spigots  of  classifiers.    The  sise  given  is 

that  fed  to  the  dasslfler. 


16to8 

8 

11.1 

11.1 

11.10 

88.1 

10.1 

97.61 

9.48 

8to4 

8 

4.5 

4.5 

4.50 

96.4 

15.9 

90.13 

4.47 

4to9 

88 

4.00 

9.8 

9.91 

88.1 

0.79 

10.15 

8.48 

Stol 

IS 

9.0O 

1.99 

1.80 

12.7 

8.17 

7.41 

8.98 

ItoO 

S 

0.01 

0.64 

0.77 

6.86 

1.09 

8.97 

6.16 
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been  made  showing  the  relation  of  the  throw  to  the  size  of  feed  as  found  in  the 
mills.     The  results  of  computations  are  given  in  Table  293.     In  preparing  this 

TABLE  294. — CAPACITY,  HYDRAULIC   WATER  AND  POWER  FOR  JIGS  IN  AMERICAN 

MILLS. 


1 

^ 

^ 

3 

II 

Size  of 

Capacity 
84^ar8. 

Net  Area 
of  each 
Sle^ 

Capacity 

per 

SquareFoot 

24  Jours. 

Hydraulic 
"Water  per 
84  Hours. 

Hydraulic 
Water  per 

Square 
Foot  per 

Minute. 

Water 

Used 

per  Ton 

Score.. 

Horse 

Power 

Required 

per  Jig. 

10 

14 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
1 
9 
8 
4 
6 
6 
1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
1 
8 
1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
1 
1 
2 
8 
4 

1 
2 
8 
4 

6 
6 

7 
8 

6 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
8 
8 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

8 
8 
8 
8 

Mm. 

12.7-0 

92.2-9.5 

9.5-0 

10-7 

7-^ 

5-J^8«-2 

9-0 

%^ 

2-0 
4.60-8.48 
3.48-1.22 
1.22-0 
1.28-0 
0.64-0 
0.64-0 

5-0 

Tons. 

(a)  100-120 

29 

68 

Sq.  Feet. 
d.OOO 
5.666 
6.666 
8.642 
8.648 
8.642 
8.408 
3.408 
8.406 
8.111 
8.597 
8.697 
8.597 
2.697 
2.868 
4.081 
6.663 
8.687 
8.687 
8.778 
8.778 
8.778 
3.888 
8.888 
8.888 
4.260 
4.250 
4.600 
8.778 
8.778 
8.778 
3.778 
8.778 
8.778 
8.778 
8.778 
8.778 
8.778 
7.000 
6.194 
6.194 
5.194 
6.194 

5.194 
6.194 
5.194 
6.194 

6.194 
5.194 
5.194 
6.194 

Tons. 

8.00-9.60 

2.61 

6.28 

Gallons, 
(a)  400,000 

Gallons. 
88.898 

Tons. 
16.89 

(5)5 

17 

88,548 
10,778 
10,778 
28,648 
23,542 
28,542 
23,642 
40,000 
40,000 
86,000 
80,000 

8.118 
0.588 
0.528 
1.099 
1.099 
1.097 
1.606 
8.665 
8.674 
8.840 
8.005 

(c) 

21 

18 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

6 

6 

15 

15-20 

12-16 

10-12 

10-12 

10-18 

18 

18 

164 

16 

16 

1.54 

0.96 

0.77 

0.77 

0.84 

0.99 

0.88 

0.46 

0.55 

1.88 
1.88-1.76 
1.06-1.82 
1.00-1.20 
1.00-1.20 
1.50-1.80 

4.24 

4.24 

1.80 

2.14 

8.14 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

1.48 

1.98 

1.16 

0.77 

0.48 

1.98     { 
1.54 
0.96     ] 
0.68     ] 

0.16    - 
0.28 
0.15 
0.86    • 

18.90 
16.68 
18.94 
16.64 

8 

is 

1 

25 

25,000 

10,600 

18  000 
76,000-100,000 
60,000-75,000 
50,000-00,000 
40,000-60,000 
80,000-60,000 
30,000-40,000 

1.686 
0.668 
0.887 
4.695-6.127 
8.676-4.596 
8.064-8.676 
2.778-8.472 
2.088-8.472 
8.125^.167 

10.48 
8.76 
9.ue 
84.38 
16.08 
16.99 
17.06 
16.16 
18.97 

26 

28 

8-0 

6.7-8.6 

8.6^.1 

2.1-1.5 

1.5-C.91 

0.91-0 

0.91-0 

40-25 

25-16 

Over  18 

18-15 

16-9 

9-6 

6-4 

4-0 

4-0 

4-0 
2.5-0 
9.5-0 
2.5-0 
25.4-11.1 
4.76-0 
4.76-0 
4.76-0 
4.7^ 

4.76-0 
4.7&-0 
4.76-0 
4.76^ 

2.29-0 
1.78-0 
1.80-0 
1.17-0 

•• 

M 
M 
*• 
1 

(«I)I 

81 

11 

11 

Ilk 

i 

: 

•*r ** 

4S 

20 
12 

8 

5 

20 
16 
10 
6 

2.6 
8.4 
2.875 
4.0 

44 



48 

82,000 

28,689 

(e)  16,687 
16,687 

(e) 15,198 
15,198 

10,581 

7,886 

(«)  18,880 

11,896 

5,804 

(e)  11,790 

104M 

7,696 

<^)  S'g? 
9,881 

6,800 

4.279 

(e)8.147 
8.147 

(«)8.881 
8.881 

(e)8.081 
8.081 

(e)2.019 
1.408 
0.981 

(«) 1.789 
1.610 
0.776 

(«)  1.678 
1.896 
1.089 

(«) 1.164 
1.846 
0.848 

18.84 
18.87 
8.98 
81.11 

-  64.98 
87.88 

•  68.64 

•  25.88 



(a)  These  are  for  10  hours  instead  of  84.  (6)  The  other  jiff  of  this  mill  also  uses  5  horse  power,  (c)  The  three 
jifiTS  of  Mill  16  use  %  horse  power  each,  (d)  All  the  jigf*  of  this  mill  use  1  horse  power  each,  (e)  In  Uiis  mill 
the  quantities  are  ^iven  for  the  separate  sieves  of  each  Ji^ 

table  from  Table  283,  only  the  first  sieves  of  the  jigs  were  considered,  and  such 
jigs  as  had  the  area  of  the  plunger  much  less  than  that  of  the  sieve,  were  omitted. 
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The  first  column  simply  serves  to  throw  the  jigs  into  classes.  The  second 
column  states  the  number  of  sieves  that  were  considered  in  each  class.  The 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  columns  give  respectively  the  highest,  the  lowest  and  the 
average  maximum  grain  fed  to  any  of  those  jigs.  The  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
columns  give  respectively  the  highest,  the  lowest  and  the  average  length  of  stroke 

TABLB  295. — CAPACITY,  HYDRAULIC   WATER  AND  POWER  FOR  JIGS,  AS  OBTAINED 

FROM  VARIOUS  AUTHORITIES. 


MtnorAiitboritj. 

Slip  of 

Capacity 
p*rM 
Hours, 

Net 

Area 

of  Each 

Sievo. 

Canctry 

per  Square 
Fciot  per 
SI  Houre. 

Hydraulic 
TVat»?r  iwr 
34  Hoar». 

HydrauKc 

Wat«r  per 

Sqilftfie 

Foot  per 
MidUte. 

Water 

U»ed 

of  Ore. 

Hone 

Power 
Requtrw 

Ritdnffor 

1 

8 
8 
4 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 

8 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

6 

5 

8 

8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

8 

4 

1 
1 

8-lM 

4-1.4 
1-0.85 

30-80 

8-lH 
80-18 

8-lH 
Below2 

80-85 

85-80 
80-15 
15-11 
11-8 
8-6. 

18-8 

8-5 
6-8 

4 

3 

45-85 
80-80 

ao-i8 

18-8 
8-5 
5-8 
8-8 

8 

«.« 

84-6 
88-16 
16-18 
18-9 

0-6 

8-4 

6-8 

4-8 

8-0 

8-0 

Toaa. 

19.0 

11.9 

48-86.4 

88.8-48.8 

19.8-84 

88.4 

19.0 

84-86 

18-16 
6-18 

15.8 

14.5 
18.8 
18.8 
10.6 

9.8 

7.9 

6.6 

4.0 

18.8 

6.6-10.6 
6.6-7.9 

5.8 

7.9 

5.8 
8.8-4.0 

11.9 

6.6 

44.4 

88.4 
88.9 
87.6 
84.0 
81.1 
19.8 
19.0 

6C.1 

7.9-9.8 
84  cu.  m. 
84cu.  m. 

89.6 

85.6 

89.0 

89.0 

88.4 
7.98-11.9 
7.9*-n.9 

8.8 

8.8 

So.  Ft. 
6.00 
8.88 
8.88 
4.16 
8.45 
8.45 
8.45 
4.88 
8.60 

Tona. 

GalloDS. 

54,078 
68,888 
46,688 
87,991 
48,068 
81,544-86,980 

QaaoDfi. 

7.51 

4.08 

8.78 

1.50 

4.88 
8.18-8.71 

Tons. 

SSSSSSch..:..:::: 

Ditto 

8.40 

1.68 

0.78 
6.96-18.68 
4.17-6.86 
8.78-8.48 

8.99 

1.81 

7.80 
10.00 
18.88 
2.91 
8.81 

i>* 

IXtto 

0.8 

Kunbardt.  r . ,  - 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Fumuui 

54,78(^^,600 
48,800-54,000 
48,800^,800 
48,800-57,600 

8.96-8.50 
8.86-8.57 

6.49 
10.06 

7.00 
15.01 

1« 

Ditto 

1»* 

Ditto         

Ditto.'.... 

\ 

Koch(Ootteegabe( 

68,884 

44,900 
48,260 
89,618 
84,886 
84,886 
84,.186 
84,886 
81,694 

84,886 

81,694-84,886 
81,694 
81,694 
81,094 
81,180 
18,806 

OT,050 

88,063^7,548 

18.94 

18.91 
18.35 
13.61 
18.61 
15.56 
16.18 
81.69 
88.04 

10.85 

16.76 
18.87 
24.98 
16.78 
16.68 
16.49 

19.99 

87.08 

mill) \ 

Ditto 

Ditto      

Ditto 

Ditto 

_-t-DlttlT 

Ditto 

Ditto            

Ditto      

Koch  (Hammer-(. 

waschemill) f 

Ditto         

Ditto 

Ditto      

Ditto 

Ditto       

Ditto       

BIflmeke  (Dlepen-J 

liochenroUl) f 

Ditto 

(c) 
(c) 

0.60 
0.28 

1.66 
1.11-1.89 

Gates'  Catalogue) 

No.  6 f 

Ditto    

IV 

Ditto                  

ij 
1 
1 

ll 

Ditto 



s 

Ditto 

3 

Ditto 

J 

Ditto 

u 

Ditto  . 

1 

B15meke(Breini.) 
prbergmiU) f 

4.88 

8.17 
8.87 
6.87 

7.81 
0.91-1.07 

64,688-86,176 

6.81-7.04 

4.76 

>'errari8  (Monteponi) 
Ditto  

Henry  (Prxibram). . . . 
Ditto 

11,786 
11,786 
11,786 
11,786 
a667 
84,668 
84,868 
84,668 
84,668 

1.88 
1.88 
1.69 
1.69 
1.60 
14.07 
14.67 
44.06 
44.06 

1 

1 

Ditto    

1 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto 

1 

(a)  1,800  to  1,980  cubic  feet    (6)  Third  spigot  of  pointed  boxes. 
4.66, 4.55  and  9.64  square  feet  respectively  for  the  five  sieves. 


(o)Thls  varies  in  this  Jig,  betng  8.06, 8.06. 


on  the  jigs  of  each  class.  The  ninth  gives  the  ratio  of  the  average  throw  to  the 
average  diameter.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  table,  the  last  column  shows  that  for 
the  largest  sizes  the  throw  can  be  only  a  little  more  (1.6  times)  than  the  diame- 
ter of  the  grain,  but  that  for  the  fine  sizes  it  has  to  be  much  larger  (6.6  times). 
The  intermediate  sizes  are  graded  from  the  smaller  toward  the  larger.    The 
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lower  part  of  the  table  shows  the  same  thing,  but  the  ratios  are  of  less  weight 
since  the  jigs  considered  are  those  treating  later  spigots  of  the  classifier,  and 
the  ratios  are  based  on  the  maximum  sizes  fed  to  the  classifier  and  not  on  those 
fed  to  the  jigs. 

Foreign  practice  regarding  the  length  of  stroke,  as  shown  in  Table  291, 
appears  in  every  case  to  fall  within  the  ranges  given  by  the  author  for  American 
mills.    The  averages  seem,  however,  to  be  a  little  higher,  especially  on  coarse 

jigs. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  throw  used  on  the  several  sieves  of  a  multi-sieve 
jig,  the  majority  of  the  mills  gradually  diminish  the  throw  on  the  later  sieves, 
owing  to  the  lighter  bottom  bed.  For  these  amounts  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Table  283. 

The  smallest  throw  recorded  by  the  author  is  ^  inch  on  the  last  two  sieves  of 
the  No.  6  jig  in  Mill  29.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  mill  has  a  very  small 
stroke  throughout  and  the  number  of  strokes  is  among  the  highest. 

One  would  naturally  expect  that  the  amount  of  throw  on  the  Collom  jigs 
would  be  large,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  plunger  as  compared  to  the  sieve 
and  to  the  constriction  in  the  passage  between  them.  The  table  shows  this  not 
to  be  true,  however,  as  these  three  factors  appear  to  be  oflEset  by  the  low  height 
of  the  tailboard  and  the  high  velocity  of  the  stroke,  and  in  some  cases  by  the 
larger  quantity  of  hydraulic  water,  so  that  their  throw  is  not  above  the  average. 

§  463.  Hydeaulic  Water  Quantity. — In  general,  jigs  treating  coarse  stuff 
require  more  water  than  those  treating  fine  stuff,  because  larger  grains  settle 
faster  and  because  water  can  pass  up  in  a  small  number  of  large  interstices 
with  much  less  friction  than  in  a  large  number  of  small  interstices,  even  though 
the  total  sectional  area  may  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  because  larger  dis- 
charge orifices  are  required  above  and  below. 

The  variation  in  the  quantity  of  hydraulic  water  is  more  used  for  regulating 
the  jigging  work  from  hour  to  hour  than  any  of  the  other  three  frequently  used 
adjustments,  viz.:  rate  of  concentrates  discharge,  thickness  of  bottom  bed  and 
in  some  cases  the  rate  of  feed. 

Some  of  the  considerations  which  affect  the  work  are  as  follows:  Increase 
of  water  decreases  suction  and  lessens  the  hutch  product ;  decrease  of  water  in- 
creases suction  and  with  it  the  amount  of  hutch  product.  Again,  increase  of 
water  increases  pulsion,  while  decrease  diminishes  it.  When  sized  products 
are  jigged,  the  less  the  suction  the  better ;  hence  a  larger  quantity  of  hydraulic 
water,  if  it  can  be  afforded,  will  make  the  jig  work  quicker  and  better.  When 
sorted  products  are  jigged,  much  suction  is  desirable;  hence,  hydraulic  water 
will  naturally  be  diminished.  When  first  spigot  products  or  natural  products 
containing  mixed  sizes  and  gravities  are  jigged,  a  conflict  of  interests  occurs. 
The  presence  of  large  grains  of  heavy  mineral  makes  for  little  suction  and  much 
hydraulic  water,  while  the  presence  of  fine  ore  makes  for  much  suction  to  draw 
it  down  into  the  hutch.  A  usual  compromise  seems  to  be  to  use  rather  a  large 
throw  to  the  plunger  to  get  the  suction,  and  rather  a  large  quantity  of  hydraulic 
water  to  soften  up  the  whole  bed  and  favor  the  settling  of  the  large  grains.  In 
other  words,  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  fines  than  to  the  coarse  because  of  the 
two  the  coarse  grains  can  best  take  care  of  themselves.  Probably  the  best  plan 
of  all  is  to  use  a  sieve  and  added  bottom  bed  so  coarse  that  the"  whole  concen- 
trates shall  go  into  the  hutch  and  then  run  the  jig  with  diminished  hydraulic 
water  and  strong  suction. 

In  regard  to  the  water  quantities  to  be  used,  exact  rules  cannot  be  given,  be- 
cause the  quantity  of  water  will  depend  upon  the  area  of  the  sieve,  the  number 
of  sieves,  the  quantity  and  quality  oi  the  ore  fed,  the  number  and  length  of  the 
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strokes  and  the  height  of  the  tailboard.  The  final  regulation  mu&t  be  according 
to  the  appearance  and  feeling  of  the  whole  bed  as  previously  described  under 
length  of  stroke.  However,  to  give  a  general  idea,  the  quantities  used  by  some 
of  the  jigs  in  the  mills  are  shown  in  Table  294,  and  data  from  the  literature  in 
Table  296,  and  to  better  serve  for  comparison,  the  amounts  have  been  reduced 
to  gallons  per  minute  per  square  foot  of  sieve  area,  and  to  tons  of  water  per 
ton  of  ore.  The  following  facts  from  the  table  on  American  mills  are  note- 
worthy : 

The  amount  used  varies  from  10,600  gallons  per  24  hours  on  a  three-sieve 
jig  of  Mill  25  to  400,000  gallons  in  10  hours  on  the  five-sieve  jig  of  Mill  10. 
The  average  of  all  is  about  66,000  gallons  per  jig  per  24  hours.  The  average  of 
all  except  Mill  10  is  about  34,000  gallons  in  24  hours. 

The  amount  per  square  foot  of  sieve  area  varies  from  0.528  gallon  per  minute 
in  Mill  17  to  22.22  gallons  in  Mill  10.  The  average  of  all  is  3.636  gallons. 
The  hydraulic  water  used  per  ton  of  ore  varies  from  8.76  tons  in  Mill  26  to 
64.98  tons  in  Mill  48.  The  average  of  all  is  19.86  tons.  Considering  the 
water  per  square  foot  of  sieve  area,  the  Missouri  blende  jig  (Mill  10)  appears 
as  if  it  were  extraordinarily  lavish  in  water,  while  the  Lake  Superior  finishing 
jigs  (Mill  48)  appear  as  if  they  were  economical;  but  if  the  quantity  of  ore 
treated  is  taken  into  account,  the  former  is  shown  to  be  economical  on  account 
of  its  high  capacity,  while  the  latter  are  the  most  lavish  of  all,  owing  to  their 
low  capacity. 

Table  296,  obtained  from  various  authorities,  most  of  whom  represent  foreign 
practice,  shows  figures  which  come  well  within  the  ranges  given  by  the  author 
for  American  mills.  The  average  of  water  used  per  ton  of  ore  appears  to  be 
somewhat  lower. 

It  would  seem  best  to  use  as  clear  water  as  possible.  Thus,  Mill  28  has 
found  that  at  times,  without  any  apparent  cause,  on  the  fine  jigs,  the  whole  beds 
become  as  hard  as  boards,  and  of  course  the  crude  ore  coming  on  passes  over 
into  the  tailings.  To  remedy  this,  they  have  sometimes,  if  the  water  that  was 
fed  to  the  jigs  was  at  all  slimy,  introduced  clear  w(ater  instead  of  the  slimy 
water,  the  latter  being  removed  by  unwaterers. 

For  economy  of  water.  Mill  22  uses  the  overflow  of  the  box  classifier  as 
hydraulic  water  for  the  No.  2  jigs. 

§  454.  Capacity  op  Jigs. — By  this  is  meant  the  quantity  of  crude  ore  that 
can  be  handled  in  a  given  time.  It  is  infiuenced  by  a  number  of  considera- 
tions which  will  now  be  taken  up.  The  width  of  the  sieve  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these.  Other  things  being  the  same,  the  capacity  is 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  width ;  a  jig  with  double  the  width  would  have  double 
the  capacity.  This  is  not  quite  true,  since  all  jigs  have  a  strip  of  about  1  inch 
width  on  each  side  where  poorer  work  is  done  and  this  counts  more  against 
capacity  on  a  narrow  sieve  than  on  a  wide  one. 

The  capacity  increases  as  the  length  increases,  but  not  nearly  in  proportion 
thereto,  and  if  longer  and  longer  sieves  were  tried  a  length  would  soon  be  reached 
where  further  addition  would  gain  nothing.  The  length  of  a  sieve  affects  the 
capacity  in  this  way:  The  act  of  jigging  removes  the  mineral  grains  from  the 
top  layer  and  deposits  them  in  the  bottom  bed  of  heavy  concentrates.  The 
concentrates  are  removed  by  automatic  discharge  or  by  passing  into  the  hutch. 
The  rate  of  settling  of  the  mineral  grains  varies  from  the  heavy,  compact,  pure, 
cubical  grain,  which  settlep  from  tbe  top  layer  almost  immediately,  requiring 
perhaps  only  five  or  ten  pulsions  and  suctions,  to  the  flat  scales  and  the  included 
grains  which  settle  slowly,  requiring  a  large  number  of  strokes.  It  follows  that 
the  longer  the  sieve  the  more  of  these  grains  will  be  caught,  but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  each  additional  inch  of  length  catches  less  than  the  previous  one,  while 
it  calls  for  its  full  quantity  of  hydraulic  water.  To  partially  overcome  this 
diflSculty  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  using  a  series  of  sieves,  instead  of  one  very 
long  one,  for  where  a  series  of  sieves  is  used  the  hydraulic  water,  amount  of 
throw,  depth  of  the  bottom  bed  and  other  adjustments  can  be  varied  to  suit  the 
conditions  in  that  stage  of  the  separation.  As  a  rule,  the  second  sieve  receives 
less  hydraulic  water  and  less  pulsion  and  depends  more  on  suction,  the  third 
more  still,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  the  series  of  sieves  give  a  series  of  products 
graded  in  quality  from  rich  to  poor. 

If  a  jig  is  overdriven,  the  head  end  simply  becomes  solidified  by  the  grains 
which  come  faster  than  the  jig  can  assimilate  them,  and  the  whole  of  the 
hydraulic  water  has  to  come  up  near  the  tail  end,  causing  violent  boiling  and 
ruining  the  work  of  the  jig.  Great  length  of  sieve  aggravates  this  condition. 
With  coarse  work  this  fast  feeding  may  become  allowable  by  using  longer  stroke 
of  the  plunger  and  more  hydraulic  water,  but  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
increasing  capacity  on  the  fine  jigs,  because  the  longer  stroke  is  not  allowable, 
neither  is  greatly  increased  hydraulic  water. 

The  area  of  the  sieve  surface  is  an  important  factor  in  the  capacity  of  jigs, 
as,  within  certain  limits,  the  length  and  width  are  probably  to  some  extent 
interchangeable,  that  is  to  say,  the  capacity  is  proportional  to  the  area,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  a  sieve  24X24  inches  (576  square  inches),  would  give  as 
good  or  better  results  than  a  sieve  19.2X30  inches  (676  square  inches),  on  the 
same  quantity  of  ore,  owing  to  the  more  deliberate  rate  of  working  and  the  more 
even  bottom  bed  due  to  the  shorter  sieve.  The  manufacturer,  however,  if  making 
a  sieve  24  inches  wide  would  probably  make  it  40  inches  long,  more  or  less,  and 
thus  gain  the  capacity  due  to  length  and  area.  This  is  probably  because  it  costs 
more  to  make  a  wide  jig  than  a  long  one  and  a  wide  jig  necessitates  a  taller 
structure. 

The  quali^  of  the  separation  affects  the  capacity ;  that  is  to  say,  a  jig,  \x>  do 
good  work,  cannot  be  hard  driven,  but  must  be  run  moderately,  because  the 
particles  must  be  separated  more  perfectly  and  require  more  time.  The  dow 
driven  jig  may  use  higher  quantity  of  water  per  ton  of  ore  treated,  but  does  not 
always  do  so. 

The  size  of  the  grains  affects  capacity  as  follows:  Jigs  working  upon  coarser 
grains  have  higher  capacity  than  those  working  on  finer.  This  is  because  of 
the  longer  plunger  movement  that  can  be  used  on  coarse  jigs,  which  causes  a 
particle  to  settle  farther  in  a  stroke,  and  because  of  the  lesser  number  of  grains 
to  be  separated  in  a  vertical  column.  For  example,  when  jigging  J-inch  grains 
with  a  tailboard  4  inches  high,  the  whole  bed  is  only  16  grains  high,  and  if  the 
bottom  bed  of  coarse  concentrates  is  half  of  that,  a  grain  of  mineral  has  to  settle 
only  a  distance  equal  to  eight  of  its  diameters  in  order  to  find  itself  among  the 
concentrates.  If,  however,  the  grains  are  ^  inch  in  diameter,  the  whole  bed 
will  be  80  grains  high  and  the  heavy  grain  has  to  pass  below  forty  other  grains 
before  it  finds  itself  among  the  concentrates.  The  amount  of  plunger  throw, 
and  the  number  of  them  cannot  be  increased  sufficiently  to  bring  the  speed  of 
separation  of  the  fine  grain  up  to  that  of  the  coarse. 

§455.  Boils  and  hard  banks  are  very  troublesome  conditions  which  occur 
only  on  very  fine  jigs  and  limit  their  capacity.  The  hard  bank  forms  from  the 
suction  which  felts  the  particles  together;  the  boils  are  little  craters  or  holes  in 
the  bank,  which  give  vent  to  the  upward  current  due  to  pulsion,  so  violently  in 
spots  that  the  principles  of  good  jiffging  are  seriously  interfered  with.  The 
mill  man  finds  himself  perplexed  and  obliged  to  select  a  mean  course  between 
the  various  evils.  A  thick  bottom  bod  of  coarse  conroTitrates  and  a  thin  top 
layer  are  most  favorable  conditions  for  avoiding  the  hard  bank  and  boils.     It 
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will  be  necessary  to  look  carefully,  however,  that  the  bottom  bed  does  not  run 
to  waste  over  the  tailboard.  If  strong  suction  is  used  to  draw  down  the  values, 
the  hard  bank  is  thereby  made  a  maximum;  mild  suction  must,  therefore,  be 
used.  If  much  plunger  throw  is  used,  the  boils  are  increased ;  little  throw  must, 
therefore,  J)e  used.  If  a  moderate  number  of  strokes  is  used  with  little  throw, 
the  rate  of  jigging  is  very  small ;  the  mill  man  therefore,  will  increase  the  num- 
ber. A  high  number  of  strokes  must,  therefore,  be  used,  in  order  to  get  more 
work  done. 

The  per  cent,  of  concentrates  in  the  ore  aflfects  the  capacity  of  a  jig,  the 
higher  the  per  cent,  the  less  the  capacity.  This  is  because  when  the  concentrates 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  jig  stuff,  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  away  fast 
enough  for  high  capacity,  even  though  they  are  removed  as  fast  as  possible  by 
both  hutch  and  automatic  discharge,  and  also  because  the  larger  proportion  of 
concentrates  forms  a  heavier  whole  bed  from  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  lift 
out  the  gangue. 

It  may  be  further  said  that  the  method  by  which  the  concentrates  are  removed 
will  affect  the  capacity.  Skimming  gives  the  least;  automatic  discharge  alone 
is  second;  the  hutch  only  is  probably  third  and  the  automatic  discharge  and 
hutch  is  probably  most  rapid.  Varying  conditions,  however,  may  cause  some 
change  in  this  order. 

The  capacity  is  influenced  by  the  ease  of  separation.  Where  two  minerals  to 
be  separated  are  of  widely  different  specific  gravity,  they  separate  rapidly  upon 
the  sieve  and  make  high  capacity  possible.  Where  the  minerals  are  in  coarse 
crystals  and  break  clean  and  free  without  included  grains,  even  though  their 
specific  gravities  are  not  far  apart,  high  capacity  is  attainable.  The  treatment 
to  get  as  easy  a  separation  as  possible,  will  vary  with  the  kind  of  product  to  be 
jigged.  If  a  sized  product  is  jigged  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  so  as  to 
have  little  suction,  the  separation  takes  place  at  an  extraordinary  speed.  If  a 
sorted  product  is  treated  with  a  coarse  sieve,  a  coarse,  thick  bottom  bed,  a  thin 
top  layer,  and  little  water,  making  much  suction,  the  treatment  will  be  rapid 
even  with  moderately  fine  jig  stuff.  The  finer  the  bottom  bed  and  the  finer 
the  sieve,  the  slower  will  the  treatment  be.  Where  the  jig  stuff  is  fine,  a  thick 
top  layer  particularly  makes  slow  jigging.  In  jigging  the  product  of  the  first 
spigot  of  a  classifier  or  a  natural  product,  the  method  to  be  pursued  to  get  the 
best  capacity  has  already  been  indicated  in  §  453  under  hydraulic  water. 

The  height  of  the  tailboard  affects  the  capacity  by  making  it  greater  as  the 
height  is  diminished,  but  a  tailboard  of  moderate  height  mu^  be  used  for  good 
work. 

Irregularity  of  feed  is  a  great  source  of  loss  of  capacity.  Over  feeding  spoils 
the  work;  under  feeding  wastes  time.  The  feed  of  jigs  should  be,  therefore, 
regulated  to  make  it  as  even  as  possible. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  exact  capacity  of  sieves  for  jigging ;  there  are  so  many 
ways  of  increasing  capacity,  some  of  which  are  employed  here  and  others  there; 
there  are  so  many  grades  of  difficulty  in  the  problem,  some  very  easy,  others  very 
difficult  of  solution;  and  there  are  so  many  grades  of  good  and  bad  work,  one 
of  which  is  called  standard  in  one  place,  another  in  another  place.  The  results 
as  far  as  obtained  in  the  mills  are  given  in  Table  294.  The  fifth  column  gives 
the  total  capacity  of  the  whole  jig,  which  ranges  from  120  tons  in  10  hours  in 
Mill  10  to  2|  tons  in  24  hours  in  Mill  48.  The  decrease  from  coarse  jigging  to 
fine  jigging  is  well  shown  in  Mills  21,  44  and  48.  Since  some  jigs  nave  large 
sieve  area  and  others  small,  column  No.  7  has  been  computed  in  order  to  get  a 
comparative  figure  and  gives  the  capacity  per  square  foot  of  sieve  per  24  hours, 
which  ranges  from  0.15  ton  in  Mill  48  to  9.60  tons  in  Mill  10,  while  the  most 
of  them  are  between  0.50  and  2.00  tons.    The  large  capacity  of  Mill  10  is  due. 
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first  to  the  fact  that  although  the  gravities  of  the  sphalerite  and  gangue  are 
near  one  another,  the  crystallization  is  coarse,  breaking  easily  to  free  sphalerite 
and  gangne  with  little  included  grains,  which  can  be  jigged  in  coarse  sizes;  sec- 
ond, to  the  coarse  sieve  that  is  used,  making  a  very  free  working  open  battom 
bed;  and  third,  to  the  large  sieve  area.  No  scheme  of  saving  the  finest  slime 
ore  has  yet  been  adopted. 

The  small  capacity  of  the  finishing  jigs  of  Mill  48  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  jigging  fine  stuff  with  heavy  gangue  and  are  coaxing  out  the  last  of  the  light, 
flaky,  frizzly  leaf  copper.  None  but  the  most  careful  and  deliberate  treatment 
could  succeed  here;  it  is  probably  the  most  difficult  product  for  jigging  that  is 
to  be  found. 

To  illustrate  the  veir  high  capacity  of  the  class  of  jigs  to  which  those  of 
Mills  9  and  10  belong.  Table  296  is  given  as  the  average  work  of  a  six-compart- 
ment No.  1,  or  roughing  jig,  with  sieves  30X42  inches,  when  treating  the  under- 
size  of  a  9-mm.  screen.  This  table  is  furnished  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Tutty  and  Mr. 
Henry  Faust  (private  communication).    For  the  No.  2,  or  finishing  jig,  with 

TABLE  296. — CAPACITY  OF  BLENDS  JIGS  OF  SOUTHWEST  MISSOUBI. 


Amonnt  of  Zinc 
in  the  Ore. 

Capacity  of  Jig 
per  10  Hours. 

A.mount  of  Zinc 
in  tlie  Ore. 

Capaci^of  Jig 
per  10  Hours. 

10 

Tons. 
160 
126 

80 

Tons. 

100 

80  to  90 

six  compartments,  each  24X42  inches,  the  average  capacity  is  50  tons  in  10 
hours,  of  which  as  much  as  25  tons  may  be  turned  out  as  clean  concentrates. 
Working  at  the  above  capacities,  the  tailings  should  be  free  from  mineral  and 
the  loss  in  slimes  should  be  small. 

Table  295  sums  up  notes  and  opinions  of  authorities  upon  foreign  practice. 
Unfortunately,  the  data  are  not  complete  and  comparisons  cannot  be  readily 
made,  but  in  general,  it  corresponds  to  the  facts  found  by  the  author  in  American 
mills. 

§456.  Power  Used  in  Jiooino. — This  may  be  divided  into  and  discussed 
under  the  following  heads: 

Work  of  Lifting  Sand, — During  pulsion  the  whole  bed,  including  the  bot- 
tom bed  and  the  top  layer,  are  opened  up  and  held  in  suspension,  mt&ng  large 
interstices  through  which  the  upward  moving  water  passes.  The  lowest  grains 
may  not  be  lifted  at  all;  the  top  grains  are  lifted  the  most;  others  are  lifted 
according  to  their  position,  more  toward  the  top,  less  toward  the  bottom.  A 
rough  computation  of  this  work  may  be  made  by  estimating  the  distance  the 
water  moves  up  and  the  weight  of  sand  held  in  suspension,  and  we  have  weight 
multiplied  by  distance  equals  work. 

Work  of  Drawing  the  Returning  Water  Down  through  the  interstices  in  the 
whole  bed  and  the  sieve  cloth  is  a  case  of  friction  of  water  flowing  through 
small,  irregular  and  crooked  pipes.  If  the  top  layer  and  bottom  bed  were  of 
one  size,  this  might  be  approximately  computed,  but  where  these  vary,  the  value 
can  only  be  obtained  by  some  empirical  method.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  return  stroke,  the  work  is  little  or  even  zeits 
and  it  increases  till  it  becomes  probably  one  of  the  greatest  elements  in  the  total 
consumption  of  power  by  the  jig. 

The  Friction  on  the  Jig  Walts  and  Sieve  Cloth,  Due  to  Moving  the  Large 
Mass  of  Water. — The  large  area  of  section  and  the  slow  speed  of  the  water  make 
this  a  small  quantity.  The  smallest  movement  with  highest  speed,  in  Mill  29. 
is  400  pulsions  of  6.0156  inch.     The  total  pulsions  are  6i  inches,  or  pulsions 
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and  suctions  12^  inches  per  minute.  The  greatest  movement  with  moderately 
slow  speedy  in  Mill  39,  is  140  strokes  per  minute  of  4  inches  each,  which  gives 
560  inches  for  pulsion  and  1,120  inches,  or  93  feet  per  minute  for  pulsion  and 
suction  together.  This  particular  jig,  however,  gives  a  much  larger  figure  than 
any  other.  As  the  passage  is  crooked  and  its  shape  irregular,  this  friction  prob- 
ably cannot  be  computed.  These  figures  also  show  why  a  coarse  jig  uses  more 
power  than  a  fine  one. 

The  Oscillatory  Action, — There  is  in  a  plunger  jig  a  definite  oscillation  of 
the  water,  consisting  of  a  downward  movement  on  the  plunger  side,  with  an 
upward  on  the  sieve  side,  followed  by  the  return  or  upward  on  the  plunger  and 
downward  on  the  sieve  side.  This  oscillation  has  a  definite  period  of  time  for 
it  to  take  place,  due  to  gravity,  and  if  the  plunger  were  so  speeded  as  to  conform 
to  this  time,  the  forward  work  would  be  nearly  restored  by  the  return  work. 
Practically,  the  rate  of  oscillations  is  much  greater  than  that  of  gravity,  and 
the  machine  works  out  of  harmony  with  this  vibration  and  its  work  is  increased 
in  consequence.     No  value  exists  of  this  work,  but  it  is  probably  not  large. 

Inertia  of  Starting. — A  certain  amount  of  work  is  used  in  accelerating  the 
velocity  of  the  great  mass  of  water  from  the  dead  point  of  the  eccentric  to  half 
stroke.  The  power  so  used  is  given  back  to  the  piston  during  the  retardation 
in  the  remaining  half  stroke,  leaving  probably  a  balance  of  no  work  performed. 

Friction  of  the  Piston  on  the  Water, — ^A  certain  amount  of  work  is  expended 
in  overcoming  this.  It  increases  as  the  clearance  decreases.  If  the  hydraulic 
water  is  fed  in  above  the  plunger,  this  friction  will  be  greater  upon  the  up 
stroke  than  upon  the  down  stroke. 

Mechanical  Friction  of  the  shaft  in  its  boxes,  of  the  eccentrics  and  of  the  belt, 
will  be,  under  best  conditions,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  whole  power  expended. 

This  analysis  of  the  power  used  in  jigging  is  practically  unexplored  ground 
and  no  figures  exist  to  give  values  to  the  different  contributing  parts.  Lump 
figures  are  given  as  obtained  from  the  mills,  in  Tables  294  and  295.  These, 
with  the  exception  of  the  great  jig  in  Mill  10,  which  uses  5  horse  power,  all  lie 
between  4  and  2  horse  power.  The  figures  given  for  Mill  21  and  from  Gates 
catalogue  both  show  that  coarser  jigs  require  more  power  than  finer,  owing  to 
the  greater  distance  traveled  by  the  piston. per  minute. 

IIa])ermann'*',  gives  results  of  a  dynamometer  test  of  the  power  consumed  by 
jigs  at  Przibram,  as  shown  in  Table  297.  Ellis  Clark,  Jr.^',  states  that  accord- 
ing to  a  dynamometer  test,  a  two-sieve  jig  at  Przibram  in  1881,  jigging  28-mm. 
grains,  with  4-mm.  sieve  holes,  with  sieves  1.26  m.  long  by  0.65  m.  wide,  and 
with  140  strokes  per  minute  of  65  mm.  each,  consumed  2.437  horse  power. 

TABLE  297. — POWER  FOB  JIGS  AT  PRZIBRAM  IN  1879. 


Number  of 
Sieves. 

Size  of  Sieve. 

No.  of  Throws 
per  Minuteu 

Amount  of 
Throw. 

Horse  Power 
Recpilred. 

4 
8 

IncheB. 
15xS4 
15x81 

MO 
160 

Mm. 

etos 

18 

8.86 
1.64 

Eraser  &  Chalmers  use  in  computing  new  work  (private  communication) : 
For  a  1-sieve  jig,  IJ  horse  power;  for  a  2-sieve  jig,  2  horse  power;  for  a  3-sieve 
jig,  2|  horse  power;  for  a  4-sieve  jig,  3  horse  power;  and  they  add  15%  for  fric- 
tion of  shafting,  slip  of  belts,  etc. 

Rittinger  estimates  that  jigs  require  iV  *<>  iV  horse  power  per  square  foot  of 
surface.     This  figure  is  lower  than  any  of  the  above. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  power  required  to  drive  a  jig  depend?  upon 
the  area  of  the  sieves,  the  height  of  the  tailboard,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  jig- 
ging stuflf,  the  length  of  stroke  and  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute. 
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§  457.  Life  of  Jigs. — This  depends  upon  the  perfection  of  the  design,  the 
solidity  of  the  construction,  and  the  care  with  which  they  are  handled,  and  also 
in  the  case  of  iron  jigs  upon  the  acidity  of  the  ore  and  water. 

Wooden  Collom  jigs  at  Lake  Superior  were  used  nearly  continuously  for  12 
years  for  24  hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the  week,  and  were  still  doing  good  work, 
but  needed  to  be  replaced.  Cast-iron  jigs  were  put  in,  and  have  been  used  six- 
teen y^ears  and  are  still  in  good  order.  Lake  Superior  practice  lays  off  a  stamp 
head  and  all  its  jigs  for  repairs  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  above  figures 
should  be  somewhat  reduced,  for  actual  working  time. 

Kunhardt  gives  for  European  practice  that  wooden  jigs  last  in  good  condi- 
tion from  8  to  10  years,  working  11  hours  per  day. 

Jigs  require  but  few  repairs  aside  from  the  sieves,  the  wear  on  them  being 
slight.  Quotations  of  the  cost  of  repairs  from  four  mills  are  as  follows:  Mill 
10,  $25  per  jig  per  year;  Mill  16,  no  repairs  in  years;  Mill  24,  very  small;  Mill 
31,  $16  per  year. 

§458.  Cost  of  Jigs. — Mill  22  reports  that  Harz  jigs  purchased  cost  $200, 
of  which  $90  is  for  iron  work.  This  figure  probably  applies  to  three-compart- 
ment jigs  arid  does  not  include  freight.  A  home  made  jig  can  be  made  for  $115. 
Best  pine  cost  $20  to  $22  per  thousand  at  this  mill. 

Mill  30  reports  for  making  four  two-compartment  Harz  jigs,  twelve  three- 
compartment  and  sixteen  four-compartment: 

Iron  work  at  factory $3,087.00 

Freififht 605.45 

Lumber,  S9,400  feet  at  $22.50  per  thousand. 661 . 50 

Labor  on  82  jigs 2,670.00 


Total  for  »  Jigs $6,878.95 

Average  for  one  Jig 214 .  81 

Mill  15  reports  the  cost  of  four-compartment  Harz  jigs  at  $200  each. 
All  of  the  jigs  above  mentioned  are  wooden  jigs  with  wooden  frames 
§  459.  Labor  fob  Running  Jigs. — This  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  jig  is  run;  if  it  is  fed  and  discharged  automatically,  it  does  not  need  so 
much  labor.  Table  298  gives  the  labor  for  running  jigs  with  fixed  sieves.  In 
Mill  12  there  are  ten  movable  sieve  jigs  and  Harz  jigs,  and  they  use  six  men 
per  10  hours  at  90  cents  per  man.  J'or  the  labor  for  hand  jigs  see  §  374.  In 
regard  to  European  practice,  Linkenbach  allows  one  man  for  three  4-sieve 
jigs.     Blomeke  states  that  one  man  can  attend  two  machines  where  the  feed 

TABLE    298. — LABOR    FOR    RUNNING    JIGS. 


MiU 
No. 

Men  per  Shift. 

Number  of 
Jigs. 

Cost  per  Man. 

Mill 
No. 

Men  per  Shift. 

Number  of 
Jigs. 

Cost  per  Man. 

10 

18 

20 

2 

9 

0 
12 
16 
14 
12 
18 
14 

t$1.50 
1  2.50 
4.00 
8.00 
1.50 
1.80 
8.00 

31 ... . 

82.... 
81.... 
86.... 
40.... 
48.... 
88.... 

(a)  2 

2 

1 
(6)1 

14 

20 
88 
90 
18 
8S 
6 

f$4.00 

)   8.60 

8.60 

22 

24 

26 

27 

8.60 
8.60 
8.50 
8  00 

28 

2.75 

(a)  They  also  do  the  oiling.    (5)  He  also  attends  the  revolving 


and  the  cleaning  Jig. 


and  products  are  moved  automatically,  or  two  men  to  one  machine  where  these 
have  to  be  wheeled  by  hand.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  quality 
of  the  labor  employed  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  affecting  the  quality  of 
+he  work  done  by  the  jig. 

Limit  of  Sizes  Jigged. — There  are  three  limits  to  be  considered  in  jigging: 
(1)  The  coarsest  size  jigged,  (2)  the  finest  size  jigged,  (3)  the  range  of  sizes 
jigged  by  any  one  jig.     The  first  two  of  these  are  given  in  Table  299. 
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TABLE  299. — COARSEST  AND 

FINEST  SIZES  FED  TO 

JIGS. 

1 

StoMf^to 

Range  of 

Sizes  Ted 

Kind  of  Product  Fed 

i 

Range  of 
Sizes  Fed  to 

Range  of 
SifesFed 

Kind  of  Product  Fed 

s 

theCkMU-sest 

to  Finest 

to  Finest  Jig. 

3 

the  Coarsest 

to  Finest 

to  Finest  Jig. 

i 

Jig. 

Jiff. 

S 

Jig. 

Ji«. 

Urn. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

10 

18.7-0 

8.18-0 

Hutches  of  Jig. 
Undersise  of  trommel 

81 

Over  18 

2.5-0 

Last  spigot  of  classifier. 

18 

19.1-12.7 

6.85-0 

82 

Over  18 

8.0-0 

»»                      « 

14 

88.8-0.5 

9.5-0 

Undersise  of  screen. 

88 

18.7-7.9 

8.8-0 

u                              »t 

16 

Over  18.4 

8.8-0 

Last  spigot  of  classifier. 

84 

15-13 

8.0-0 

tt                                            M 

16 

90-10 

8-0 

Underslae  of  trommel. 

86 

Over  16 

2.5-0 

t«                                            •• 

17 

10-7 

8-0 

Overflow  of  classifier. 

86 

12.7-7.9 

8.8-0 

t«                                            M 

80 

6.4-8.7 

1.5-0 

Undersise  of  trommeL 

88 

88.1-22.8 

1.6-0 

M                                            M 

n 

4.6-8.48 

0.64-0 
8-0 

Last  spigot  of  dasEdfier. 

89 

40 

64-S8.1 
80-7 

2.5-0 
8-0 

U                                          M 

88 

7 

8-0 

tt                                               M 

41 

16.9-9.5 

8.8-0 

tl                                         M 

M 

10-7 

8-0 

Spigots  of  classifier  and 

48 
48 

12.7-4S.4 
25.4-11.1 

"iiiW" 

Hutdiesof  jip.* 

U                       M 

SB 

6^ 

8-0 

tailings  of  trunking 
machine. 

44 

46 

78.2-0 
4.76-0 

(a)  1.09-0 
1.17-0 

86 

6.7-8.6 

0.91-0 

Last  spigot  of  classifier. 

47 

25.4-0 

1.80-0 

••                         M 

87 

88.1-86.4 

8-0 

48 

4.76-0 

1.17-0 

»»                         t» 

88 

40^ 

8-0 

«i                     %* 

86 

9-4.5 

0.^ 

80.60  mesh. 

Oversiae  of  trommeL 

80 

6-4 
86-16 

2.5-0 
8-0 

i«                                     u 

88 
92 

Spigot  of  classifier. 

80 



Oversize  of  trommeL 

<a)  This,  and  probably  the  three  following  have  a  real  maximum  diameter  of  not  over  0.5  mm.,  although 
tbey  have  passed  through  jig  sieves  of  the  sizes  named,    (fr)  Through  0.545  slot  on  0.88  square  hole. 

§  460.  The  Coarsest  Size  Jigged  in  a  mill  depends  upon  the  prfection  with 
which  the  mineral  is  unlocked,  upon  the  amount  of  graded  crushing,  sizing,  jig- 
ging and  re-treatment  of  middlings,  and  finally,  in  a  few  cases,  upon  the  maxi- 
mum size  of  grains  that  a  jig  can  treat  on  account  of  the  high  speed  of  water 
currents  necessary  for  coarse  stuflF,  and  the  consequent  excessive  power  required. 
The  more  perfectly  the  heavy  mineral  is  unlocked  and,  therefore,  the  less  included 
grains  there  are  found  in  the  feed  to  the  jig,  the  coarser  may  the  feed  be.  Mills 
27,  28,  30,  38,  39  and  43  are  instances  of  cases  where  a  suificient  amount  of  heavy 
mineral  is  unlocked  to  make  the  coarse  jigginff  indicated  worth  while,  and 
thereby  save  some  of  the  loss  in  slimes  which  would  be  caused  by  finer  crushing. 
Mill  40  tried  a  one-sieve  jig  on  stuff  ranging  from  20  up  to  60  mm.,  in  order 
to  save  some  preliminary  crushing,  but  it  was  f  oimd  that  the  concentrates  had 
too  much  gangue  attached. 

The  above  instances  illustrate  the  higher  limit  of  feed  size  used  when  graded 
crushing,  sizing  and  re-treatment  of  middlings  is  practised.  Mill  10  is  an  in- 
stance where  the  whole  treatment  takes  place  upon  one  jig  without  any  sizing 
whatever,  and  without  any  re-crushing  of  middlings.  The  ore,  which  is  un- 
locked very  freely,  is  all  crushed  to  12.7  mm.  in  order  to  equalize  the  losses  be- 
tween included  grains  on  the  one  hand  and  slimes  on  the  other. 

The  coarse  jig  in  Mill  44  is  an  expedient  for  saving  the  large  nuggets  of  cop- 
per from  the  clean  ups  of  the  steam  stamp  mortars,  and  they  also  incidentally 
save  a  lot  of  small  copper. 

As  to  the  maximum  size  of  grain  that  a  jig  will  treat  satisfactorily,  a  figure 
cannot  be  given  positively.  Mill  44  is  an  instance  where  jigging  76-mm.  (3- 
inch)  stuff  is  considered  worth  while,  even  where  the  largest  lumps  do  not  move. 
It  is  probable  that  the  desired  result  would  be  better  attained  if  the  76-mm. 
material  was  screened  in  a  trommel  with  25-mm.  holes,  the  oversize  hand  picked 
and  the  undersize  jigged.  In  fact  this  is  practically  the  treatment  given  to 
similar  stuff  in  Mill  47.  Some  authorities  have  given  the  maximum  size  that 
can  be  jigged  as  follows:  Kunhardt,  32  mm.  as  usual  European  practice  and 
64  mm.  at  Lintorf ;  Davies,  41.3  mm.  (If  inches) ;  Linkenbach,  30  mm.;  Rit- 
tinger,  64  mm.;  Le  Neve  Poster,  25.4  mm.  (1  inch).  Hand  picking  is  used  on 
stuff  which  is  too  coarse  to  be  jigged.  Some  ideas  on  the  lower  limits  of  hand 
picking  have  been  given  in  §  366. 
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§  461.  The  Finest  Size  Jigged, — In  the  greater  part  of  the  mills  this  is  not 
governed  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  ore  or  the  extent  to  wliich  graded  crushing, 
graded  sizing  and  graded  jigging  are  used,  but  by  the  finest  stuff  that  a  jig  is 
able  to  treat.  The  jig  has  proved  such  a  perfect  separator,  as  a  rule,  that  it  is 
fed  with  sizes  down  to  its  limit  of  good  work  and  often  beyond  that  point.  The 
tailings  of  jigs  treating  fine  classifier  products,  unless  they  are  worked  slowly, 
with  open,  free-working  bottom  beds,  and  thin  top  layers,  which  is  usually  not 
the  case,  contain  too  much  of  value,  but  the  mill  man  has  done  all  he  can  with 
the  apparatus  at  command,  so  lets  the  tailings  go  to  waste.  Vanners,  Wilfley 
tables  or  slime  tables,  are  fed  with  the  slime  sorts  that  are  too  fine  for  the  jigs. 

Table  299  names  the  products  fed  to  the  finest  jigs  in  thirty-five  of  the  miUs. 
Since  many  of  these  are  the  later  spigot  products  or  overflows  of  classifiers,  the 
author  is  unable  to  state  the  exact  maximum  size  of  grain.  They  are  quite  fine ; 
a  number  of  them  are  not  over  0.25-mm.  maximum  grain,  and  are  mqstly  mixed 
products,  ranging  from  a  maximum  grain  down  to  very  fine  particles,  and  in 
some  instances  even  down  to  the  finest  silt. 

The  author,  in  his  computation  for  a  hydraulic  classifier,  has  taken  the  ground 
that  the  overflow  should  contain  all  the  quartz  of  0.25  mm.  diameter  and  less. 
This  places  the  feed  to  the  finest  jigs  as  containing  quartz  of  0.25  mm.  diameter, 
and  other  minerals  of  those  diameters  which  are  equal  settling,  under  free  settling 
conditions,  with  0.25-mm.  quartz. 

The  authorities  give  the  minimum  products  fed  to  jigs  as  follows:  Kunhardt, 
seldom  below  1  mm.;  Davies,  0.79  ram.  (^  inch);  Linkenbach,  0.25  mm.; 
Le  Neve  Foster,  0.5  mm.  (^inch).  At  Clausthal  two  classes  of  graded  slime 
between  the  sizes  of  1  mm.  and  0.5  mm.  were  formerly  treated  on  jigs.  Experi- 
ment upon  central  discharge  slime  tables  6.5  m.  in  diameter,  however,  showed 
that  the  latter  had  greater  capacity,  better  separation  and  less  cost,  and  they 
were,  consequently,  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  Bellom  claims  that  on  sands 
between  0.5  and  0.25  mm.,  jigs  have  greater  capacity  than  tables,  cost  less,  use 
less  power  and  are  easier  managed,  but  preliminary  sizing  of  feed  must  be  more 
perfect,  and  they  cause  more  attrition  and,  hence,  more  loss.  This  last  view 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  practice  in  this  country. 

§  462.  Ranges  of  Sizes  Fed  to  a  Single  Jig, — ^These  have  already  been  given 
and  somewhat  discussed  in  §  285  for  all  jigs  treating  trommel  products.  A  few 
points  which  relate  more  closely  to  the  work  of  jigs  should  be  noted. 

The  smallest  range  of  sizes  shown  in  Table  283,  was  in  Mills  27  and  28,  and 
the  largest  in  Mills  9  and  10.  In  Mill  27  a  decision  has  recently  been  reached 
that  there  are  too  many  trommels  and  instead  of  making  eight  sizes  between 
38.1  mm.  and  2  mm.,  it  is  proposed  to  make  only  three  or  five.  In  the  words 
of  the  superintendent:  "Close  sizing  is  entirely  a  question  of  ore  and  gangue. 
With  the  heavy  ore  of  Mill  27  it  is  not  necessary,  and  it  is  consequently  a  detri- 
ment, since  it  causes  an  increased  loss  in  slimes.^' 

Close  sizing  always  has  the  advantage  where  it  is  desired  to  do  very  perfect 
work,  for  when  it  is  used  the  whole  bed  is  very  open  and  free  for  the  passage  of 
water  and  in  consequence  a  very  perfect  layering  takes  place,  and  when  the 
concentrates  are  of  rather  low  specific  gravity,  or  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  included  grains  or  middlings  of  low  specific  gravity,  such  products  may  be 
saved  to  better  advantage. 

Sieve  scales  of  many  of  the  mills  have  larger  gaps  in  them  at  the  coarse  end 
than  would  perhaps  be  allowed  for  the  best  separation,  because  the  whole  tail- 
ings of  the  coarser  jigs  go  to  re-crushing  machines  to  unlock  the  included  grains, 
and  then  to  reconcentrators.  The  few  grains,  then,  which  may  find  their  way 
into  the  first  tailings,  because  the  sieve  scale  is  not  sufficiently  close  to  save  them, 
all  have  a  chance  to  be  saved  later.     The  loss  from  re-crushing  these  few  grains 
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is  insignificant^  while  the  saving  of  multiplication  of  trommels  and  jigs  to  gain 
a  perfect  sieve  scale  may  be  very  large. 

As  has  been  already  shown  in  §  293,  there  are  some  imperfections  in  the  work 
of  trommels,  so  that  the  range  of  sizes  in  the  jig  feed  is  somewhat  greater  than 
would  be  indicated  by  the  sizes  of  holes  in  the  limiting  trommels.  In  the  case 
of  classifiers,  however,  their  work  is  much  more  imperfect  (see  §352),  there 
being  practically  no  classifiers  which  do  not  allow  very  small  particles  to  dis- 
charge with  the  larger  sizes  and  as  a  consequence  the  range  of  sizes  in  the  feed 
to  jigs  treating  classifier  products  is  quite  large. 

To  illustrate  the  eflEect  of  fines  when  jigging  natural  products  or  classified 
products,  the  following  sizing  tests  and  assays  are  given: 

In  Mill  40,  treating  Gagnon  ore,  all  the  spigots  of  the  No.  1  or  Carkeek 
classifier  are  jigged  together.  Goodale**  found  that  the  tailings  of  the  jigs  doing 
this  work  assayed  2.7  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  and  1.65%  copper,  and  yielded  to 
sizing  the  results  given  in  Table  300.  Efforts  were  made  to  improve  this  by  put- 
ting two  classifiers  side  by  side,  giving  each  half  the  work  to  ao,  also  by  substi- 
tuting an  Evans  classifier^  but  with  no  better  results. 

TABLE  300. — SIZING  TEST  OF  JIQ  TAILIN08  AT  MILL  40. 


Bins. 

Percent  of  Ma- 
terial. 

Assay  in  SUver. 

Assay  In  Copper. 

On10iiMwh....-Ttr..-,..T    - 

8.9 
1».<I6 
46.80 
18.19 
10.00 
4.06 
4.70 

Oanoes  per  Ton. 

8.6 
2.9 
S.4 
2.4 
8.0 
7.0 

% 

1.6 

1.8 

1.87 

1.66 

1.72 

1.86 

4.00 

Throaeh  10  on  80  mesh 

Throucrh  80  on  40  mesh 

Through  40  on  60  mesh 

Through  80  on  80  mesh 

Through  80  on  100  mesh 

Through  100  mesh. . . .  t  « •  r , , . 

In  Mill  39,  treating  ore  from  the  Gray  Rock  mine,  each  spigot  product  was 
treated  on  a  separate  jig.  Goodale^'  found  that  the  jig  tailings  assayed  2.85 
ounces  silver  per  ton,  and  1.41%  copper,  and  yielded  to  sizing  and  assaying  the 
results  given  in  Table  301.  Sizing  tests  from  other  mills  given  by  Ooodale, 
show  practically  the  same  results. 

In  Mill  25  ore  containing  limestone  and  galena,  after  passing  through  a 
6-mm.  roimd  hole,  is  jigged  without  any  sizing  on  No.  1  jigs.    The  sizing  tests 

TABLE   301. — 8IZIN0  TESTS  OF  JIO  TAILINGS   AT   MILL   39. 


81860. 

Percent  of  Ma- 
terial. 

Assay  in  Silver. 

Assay  in  Copper. 

On  10  mesh 

8.86 

17.66 
46.06 
16.86 
8.87 
4.16 
6.88 

Ounces  ner  Ton. 

sieo 

8.86 
8.88 
8.00 
8.00 
8.44 

1.81 
1.18 
1.18 
1.16 
1.86 
8.68 

Through  10  on  80  mesh 

Through  90  on  40  mesh 

Through  40  on  60  mesh 

Through  00  on  80  mesh 

Through  80  on  100  mesh 

Through  100  mesh 

and  analyses  of  the  feed  and  products  are  given  in  Table  302.    The  coarse  con- 
centrates of  this  jig  are  quite  rich  in  lead,  but  the  author  has  no  figures  on  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  them.    Other  results  from  the  same  jig  as  obtained  by 
Munroe  and  given  in  Table  303,  show  oflP  the  assays  better. 
Munroe  also  gives  Table    304,  for  the  No.  2  jig  of  Mill  26. 
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TABLE  302. — SIZING  TESTS  OF  FEED  AND  PRODUCTS  OF  JIG  NO.  1  IN  MILL  25. 


Sizes. 


Percent  of 
Matet  ial. 


Assay  in  Lead. 
Percent. 


Feed  to  the  Jig. 


Through  6  mm.  on  4  mm. 

4     "       "  1     "   . 

1     »♦      "  ^    "   . 

"        J4    "       "  0     "   . 


8.0 
41.8 
86.0 
81.8 


Hutch  product  as  caught  by  a  box  classifier. 


On  9^  mm 

Through  9^  mm.  on 


11 

79.4 

6 

89.8 

18 

22.6 

89 

14.1 

83 

17.8 

Tailings  of  the  Jig. 


Through  6  mm.  on  1   mm. 
"        J<   "      "0     "  . 


60.8 
89.6 
10.8 


1.08 
0.91 
8.85 


TABLE   303. — MUNROE^S   SIZING  TESTS   ON   THE   NO.    1    JIG   OF   MILL   25, 


Sise. 

Percentage  of 

Feed  in  Each 

Sise. 

Lead  in  Feed. 

I.ead  in  Hutch 
Product. 

Lead  in  Coarse 
Concentrates. 

Lead  in 
Tailings. 

Bfm. 
6  tol 
1   toU 

41.1 

89.6 

9.8 

1.6 

8.8 

16.8 

Percent. 
6.89 
9.10 
18.81 
18.98 
7.84 
18.88 

Percent. 

0 

74.0 
19.8 
14.8 

6.8 
16.4 

Percent 
16.90 
7.97 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Percent. 
1.06 
0.96 
0.71 
1.09 
1.74 
6.07 

Average . . . 

6.96 

88.8 

16.64 

1.68 

TABLE  304. — MUNROE's  SIZING  TESTS  ON  THE  NO.  2  JIG  OF  MILL  25. 


SiM. 

Percentage  of 

Feedin 

Each  Size. 

Lead  in  Feed. 

Lead  in  Hutch  Work. 

Lead  in 
TaiUnga. 

1st  Sieve. 

9d  Sieve. 

8d  Sieve. 

Mm. 
Over  J4 

AtoO 

8.9 
48.6 
18.8 
84.9 

Percent. 
40.99 
16.76 
16.40 
88.68 

Percent. 
■    79.69 

Percent. 
70.84 

Percent. 
41.80 

Percent. 
8.94 
1.08 
0.68 
11.97 

Average... 

84.75 

Average  '^^  t.hr«A  aiAVMi.  7i.nn. 

5.84 

§  463.  All  the  figures  in  these  tables  show  that  when  jigs  are  treating  either 
classified  products  or  natural  products,  there  is  a  tendency  of  fine  mineral  to  go 
into  the  tailings,  and  by  increasing  the  suction  in  order  to  prevent  this  as  far  as 
possible,  some  of  the  fine  gangue  is  also  suoked  down  into  the  hutch  product. 
The  reason  why  this  is  allowed  is  one  of  expediency.  The  jig  making  hutch 
work  is  a  very  efficient  machine ;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  a  large  amount  of  work 
and  saves  a  large  proportion  of  the  fines  for  the  amount  of  mill  floor  it  covers. 
Its  use,  therefore,  saves  cost  of  mill  construction  and  mill  men  have  not  had  at 
hand  any  better  means  of  handling  this  material.  If  some  means  can  be  de- 
vised for  sizing  accurately  at  1  mm.  or  better  0.76  mm.,  sending  all  above  this 
size  to  jigs  and  all  below  it  to  tables  of  the  Wilfley  type,  then  this  difficulty  will 
be  overcome. 

The  last  hutch  product  of  a  jig  which  has  to  handle  fine  material  with  the 
coarse,  must  always  carry  considerable  gangue  if  the  tailings  are  to  be  brought 
down  to  the  lowest  limit,  and  this  product  will  need  further  treatment  to  bring 
it  up  in  value. 
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An  example  of  how  successfully  a  jig  may  work,  even  though  it  has  a  very 
wide  range  of  sizes  to  treat,  including  the  finest  slimies,  is  found  in  Southwest 
Missouri  zinc  practice,  of  which  Mills  9  and  10  are  examples.  Here  the  first 
or  roughing  jig  is  fed  with  stuflE  ranging  from  9  or  12  mm.  to  0,  and  its  hutch 
products  are  cleaned  on  a  second  or  finishing  jig.  Average  work  of  the  district 
is  to  take  ore  carrying  about  8%  zinc  and  make  tailings  carrying  only  about 
1\%  zinc,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  29  cents  per  ton.  This  is  possible  because 
the  blende  is  in  large  coarse  crystals  and  is  in  large  measure  unlocked  from  the 
gangue  by  coarse  crushing.  The  coarse  crushing  does  not  make. much  slimes. 
The  jigs  are  run  with  coarse  sieves,  so  that  they  have  open,  free-working 
bottom  beds  and  suction  has  full  play  to  save  the  fine  ore. 

A  foreign  example  of  the  application  of  similar  treatment  is  found  in  Corn- 
wall where,  according  to  Kunhardt,  the  practice  exists  of  making  only  two  sizes 
between  32  and  3  mm.,  in  dressing  copper  pyrites  with  a  rock  gangue,  where 
concentrates  of  a  very  poor  grade  answer  the  commercial  requirements;  also  at 
the  dressing  works  at  Lauremburg  in  Nassau,  in  the  treatment  of  an  ore  of 
argentiferous  galena  and  blende,  with  a  siliceous  gangue.  The  results  from  the 
jigging  of  this  material  are  reported  to  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

Another  instance  is  at  Lautenthal,  where  only  two  sizes,  32  to  13.3  mm.  and 
13.3  to  2  mm.^  are  made  in  separating  blende  from  quartz,  using  jigs  with  two 
compartments.    The  details  axe  as  iollows: 

SiMoffeed 82.  tolS.Smm.  18.8to9miiL 

8ise  of sleye hole 6.5  mm.  2mm. 

Hflifcbt  of  feed  apron 46  imn.  98  imn. 

Height  above  the  sieve  of  inverted  dam  of  the  discharge.  86  mm.  16  mm. 

Length  of  pluDser  stroke 40mm.  80mm. 

Nmnber  or  strokes  per  minute 140  180 

Capacity  per  hour 1|  cubic  meters.  11  cubic  meten. 

Quality  ofbottom  bed Hard.  8(tft. 

Quality  of  tailings Contain  some  dean  blende.   Contain  very  littte  dean 

blende. 

§464.  Minimum  Dippbbbnce  in  Specific  Gravity  op  Minerals  to  bb 
Separated. — ^As  has  already  been  stated^  the  greater  the  difference  in  specific 
gravity  the  easier  is  the  separation,  and  conversely,  the  nearer  the  gravities  are  to 
each  other,  of  two  minerals  that  are  to  be  separated,  the  more  difficult  is  the  sepa- 
ration. For  example,  minerals  that  are  as  near  to  each  other  as  blende  (specific 
gravity  4),  and  pyrite  (specific  gravity  5),  are  difiicnlt  to  separate  by  jigging; 
and  indeed  their  separation  at  all  may  depend  on  their  mineral  aggregation  and 
fracture.  If  they  are  perfectly  unlocked  from  each  other  and  are  in  roundish 
grains,  then  they  can  be  separated.  If,  however,  the  pyrite  is  more  in  fiattish 
grains,  and  the  blende  in  roundish,  then  they  cannot  be  separated,  since  roundish 
grains  settle  faster  than  fiattish  grains.  If  the  pyrite  is  in  roundish  grains 
and  the  blende  is  in  fiattish,  then  they  are  easily  separated. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  separating  these  two  minerals,  various  processes, 
such  as  roasting  followed  by  jigging,  roasting  followed  by  magnetic  treatment, 
and  others  are  used,  not  onlv  for  separating  blende  from  pyrite,  but  also  from 
dderite  and  barite.    Some  of  these  processes  are  described  in  Chapter  XVIII. 

Bibliography  op  Jios. 
This  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XV. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

LAWS  OP  JIGGING. 

§  465.  The  action  of  the  currents  in  the  beds  of  the  various  types  of  jigs  will 
now  be  considered: 

In  the  Harz  or  pladfi  eccentric  jig,  pulsion  is  given  intermittently,  alternating 
with  suction,  and  the  times  devoted  to  them  are  about  equal. 

In  the  accelerated  jig,  pulsion  is  given  intermittently,  but  its  time  interval 
is  considerably  shorter  than  that  of  the  alternating  suction. 

In  the  pulsion  jig,  pulsion  is  given  intermittently,  but  the  intervening  times 
are  devoted  to  repose,  in  which  settling  can  take  place  undisturbed  by  suction. 

In  the  siphon  separator  (Heberwdsche)  the  pulsion  is  continuous,  with  no 
breaks  for  either  suction  or  repose. 

In  all  these  types  of  jigs,  the  pulsion  current  acts  under  hindered  settling 
conditions,  and  will  now  be  considered.  The  laws  affecting  the  suction  current 
will  be  taken  iip  later. 

§466.  Hindered  Settling,  General  Principles. — ^This  is  where  particles 
of  mixed  sizes,  shapes  and  gravities,  in  a  mass,  free  to  move  among  themselves, 
are  sorted  in  a  rising  current  of  water,  the  rising  current  having  much  less 
velocity  than  the  free  settling  velocity  of  the  particles,  but  yet  enough  so  that 
the  particles  are  in  motion.  The  arrangement  of  the  particles  is  so  positive 
that  if  one  of  them  be  moved  up  or  down  from  its  chosen  companions,  it  will  be 
found,  when  set  free,  to  return  immediately  to  practically  the  same  group  as 
before. 

Hindered  settling  is  aflPected  by  the  same  qualities  of  both  minerals  and 
liquids  as  free  settling  (see  §354).  It  adds,  however,  the  effect  of  crowding 
grains  together  so  thickly  that  the  spaces  between  them  are  nearly  as  small  as 
they  would  be  in  a  closely  sized  product  piled  in  a  heap.  Every  particle  in  the 
mass  is  poised  in  the  upward-moving  water,  settling  issues  with  those  above  it, 
around  it  and  below  it.  If  a  grain  above  it  has  greater  settling  power  it  quickly 
gets  below,  if  one  below  it  has  less,  it  quickly  rises. 

The  effect  of  this  upon  mixed  sizes  of  any  one  mineral,  quartz,  for  example, 
will  be  to  arrange  them  according  to  size ;  the  largest  grains  will  find  their  way 
to  the  bottom ;  the  smallest  will  rise  to  the  top.  This  order  will  only  be  inter- 
fered with  by  flat  or  elongated  grains  which  will  be  a  little  higher  in  position 
than  their  size  would  seem  to  imply. 

The  effect  upon  mixed  sizes  of  two  minerals  of  two  specific  gravities,  for 
example,  quartz  and  galena,  will  be  to  place  grains  in  groups  which  may  be  said 
to  be  equal  settling  under  hindered  settling  conditions,  but  the  ratio  between 
the  diameters  of  the  quartz  and  galena  in  any  one  of  these  groups,  is  much 
greater  than  that  obtained  under  free  settling  conditions.  This  ratio  is  of 
great  importance^  but  there  seems  no  way  to  get  values  for  it  except  by  direct 
test. 

§467.  Tubular  Classifier  Tests  on  Hindered  Settling. — ^Tests  were 
made  by  the  author  to  obtain  values  for  these  ratios  and  to  investigate  the  whole 
subject  of  hindered  settling.    For  this  purpose,  a  tubular  classifier  was  designed 
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of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  345,  which  consists  of  a  tin  cone,  a,  with  an  overflow, 
/,  united  to  a  tube  of  glass,  h,  by  a  rubber  connector,  c,  and 
having  a  water-supply,  d,  regulated  by  the  cock,  g,  and  a 
bulb,  e,  joined  by  a  rubber  connector,  h.  If  this  apparatus 
be  filled  with  water,  and  a  sample  of  mixed  sands,  which 
pass  through  a  lO-mesh  sieve  (an  ordinary  8-ounce  bottle- 
ful  represents  the  quantity  used),  be  charged  gradually  at 
the  top,  and  a  slight  upward  current  of  water  be  admitted 
through  the  tube,  d,  the  sands  will  rapidly  assume  a  condi- 
tion of  approximate  equilibrium.  Here  we  have  sands, 
say,  of  two  specific  gravities,  and  of  sizes  ranging  from  10 
mesh  to  finest  slimes,  which  are  held  in  gently-moving  sus- 
pension by  the  slow  upward  current,  and  in  a  crowded  con- 
dition, so  much  so  that  the  volume  of  sand  in  the  tube  at 
any  given  time  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  volume 
of  the  water.  This  device  is  well  adapted  to  secure  the 
conditions  of  hindered  settling  and  to  deliver  the  samples 
for  study. 

By  means  of  this  classifier,  the  behavior  of  the  minerals 
named  in  Table  257,  each  paired  with  quartz,  was  tested. 
Each  of  these  pairs  was  treated  in  the  classifier  (Fig.  345), 
by  allowing  from  one-half  hour  to  two  hours  for  the  grains 
to  come  to  equilibrium;  and  since  the  larger  part  of  the 
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FIG.    346. — SEPARATION    OF   QUARTZ    AND    COPPER    BY    TUBULAR    CLASSIFIRR   AND 

SIEVES. 
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*FIG.  347. — 8EPABATI0N   OF   QUAETZ   AND    GALENA  BY   TUBULAR    CLASSIFIER     AND 

SIEVES. 

sorting  is  done  in  the  first  rninute,  we  may  consider  that  the  work  is  completed  in 
half  an  hour.  While  the  sands  are  still  kept  in  gently-moving  suspension,  the 
current  is  slightly  slackened  by  means  of  the  cock,  g,  and  the  heavier  grains  are  al- 
lowed to  find  their  way  down  into  the  bulb,  e.  When  the  bulb  is  full,  the  rubber 
connector,  h,  is  pinched  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  the  bulb  is  replaced  with 
a  new  one,  which  has  been  completely  filled  with  water,  care  having  been  taken 
to  remove  the  bubble  of  air  from  the  neck.  In  like  manner  the  second  bulb  is 
filled  and  removed,  and  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  so  on  until  all  the  sand,  to  the 
finest  slimes,  has  been  drawn  off.  The  finest  silt  will  overflow  above  at  /,  along 
with  a  few  particles  carried  over  by  greasy  flotation.  This  should  be  caught, 
and  may  be  called  the  last  bulb  or  drawing. 

Each  of  these  drawings,  which  were  ten  in  number,  was  carefully  dried,  sized 
in  the  nest  of  sieves  (see  Table  258),  and  note  made  of  the  character  of  each 
size  obtained.  For  example,  the  sizes  in  the  galena  series  (see  Fig.  347),  in 
the  fifth  bulb,  were  found  to  be  perfectly  pure  quartz  down  to  the  30-mesh 
sieve.  The  40-me8h  contained  a  little  galena ;  the  50-mesh  was  nearly  all  galena^ 
with  a  little  quartz ;  and  all  the  sizes  below  50-mesh  were  pure  galena. 

The  twelve  pairs  of  minerals  were  all  treated  in  this  way,  and  as  a  means  of 
preserving  the  results,  photographs  were  taken  of  the  actual  grains  arranged 
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FIG.  348. — BEPABATION  OP  QUABTZ  AND  WOLFRAMITE  BY  TUBULAR  CLASSIFIER  AND 

SIEVES. 


in  the  form  of  a  graphical  plot.  In  these  photographs  (see  Pigs.  346  to  357), 
the  vertical  columns  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  represent  the  successive  bulbs.  The 
horizontal  lines  indicate  groups  of  particles  resting  on  like  sieves. 

§  468.  Results  of  the  Tubular  Classifier  Tests. — Examining  the  plots 
of  the  various  minerals  and  gravities,  we  see  a  general  set  of  features  possessed 
in  common,  but  changing  a  little  with  each  successive  photograph.  First,  we 
have,  in  copper  (Fig.  346),  a  range  of  clean,  pure  quartz  hills  and  also  a  range 
of  clean  copper  hills  and,  between  the  two,  a  valley  almost  destitute  of  grains, 
which  is  widest  a  little  above  the  middle.  In  arsenopyrite  (Fig.  351),  the  val- 
ley is  gone  on  the  100-mesh  line  and  we  have  a  plateau  instead.  In  chalcocite 
(Fig.  352),  the  plateau  has  reached  up  to  the  50-mesh  line.  In  pyrrhotite 
(Fig.  354),  it  has  reached  the  40-m«8h  line.  In  epidote  (Fig.  356)  the  plateau 
has  disappeared  below  24-mesh,  and  a  single  wide  range  of  hills  has  taken  its 
place.  The  above  change  of  features  is  due  to  the  diflference  in  specific  gravity 
of  the  heavy  mineral.  As  the  specific  gravity  lessens,  the  two  ranges  of  hills 
come  nearer  together. 

Estimates  were  made  of  the  percentage  of  the  heavy  mineral  in  every  hill 
and  tables  of  them  are  given  in  Am.  Inst  Min.  Eng,,  Vol.  XXIV.,  pp.  433  to 
446.    Those  of  galena  are  given  here  in  Table  305  for  illustration. 
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FIG.  349. — SEPARATION  OF  QUAETZ  AND  ANTIMONY  BY  TUBULAR  CLASSIFIER  AND 

SIEVES. 

TABLE   305. — ^ESTIMATED  PERCENTAGE   OF   GALENA   IN   THE   HILLS   OF   FIQ.    347. 
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The  weights  of  the  hills  of  three  bulbs  were  taken  for  all  the  figures  except 
that  of  magnetite,  and  from  them  the  estimated  weight  of  each  mineral  in  each 
hill  was  calculated  by  using  the  percentages  previously  estimated.  Those  for 
galena  are  here  given  in  Table  306,  for  illustration.  Those  for  all  the  others 
are  given  in  Am.  Inst  Min.  Eng,,  Vol.  XXIV.,  pp.  449  to  462. 
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FIG.  360. — SEPARATION  OF  QUABTZ  AND  CASSITEBITE  BY  TUBULAR  CLASSIFIER  AND 

SIEVES. 


TABLE  306. — ^ESTniATED  WEIGHTS  OF   QUARTZ  AND  GALENA  IN  THE  HILLS  OF 

FIO.    347. 
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FIO.  351. — SEPARATION  OF  QUABTZ  AND  ARSENOPYBITE  BY  TUBULAB  OLASSIFIEE  AND 
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Having  obtained  all  this  data,  it  was  possible  to  compute  the  hindered  set- 
tling ratios  of  different  minerals,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  those 
particles  which  are  equal  settling  under  hindered  settling  conditions.  The 
mode  of  computation,  to  obtain  the  ratio  of  diameters  of  the  particles  of  quartz 
and  galena  in  equilibrium,  for  any  given  column  or  bulb,  may  be  shown  by 
taking  as  an  example  Fig.  347,  and  bulb  No.  5  of  Table  306.  Here  the  average 
diameter  of  the  quartz  particles  was  obtained  by  multiplying  all  the  quartz- 
weights  for  bulb  No.  5  by  their  diameters,  (obtained  by  taking  a  mean  of  the 
sieve  hole  through  which  they  pass  and  that  on  which  they  rest),  and  dividing 
the  sum  of  the  products  by  the  sum  of  the  weights.  The  galena  figures  for 
bulb  No.  5,  treated  similarly,  give  an  average  diameter  for  the  galena  particles. 
This  diameter  of  quartz  is  then  divided  by  the  diameter  of  the  galena.  Two 
other  bulbs  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  In  like  manner  computations  were 
made  upon  all  of  the  eleven  minerals,  using  three  bulbs  for  each,  and  these 
hindered  settling  ratios  are  given  for  all  of  the  minerals  except  magnetite  in 
Table  307. 
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FIG.  352. — BBPABATION  OF  QUARTZ  AND  OHALOOCITE  BY  TUBULAR  OLASSIFUR  AND 

8IEVB8. 


TABLE  307. — ^HINDERED  SETTLING  RATIOS  OR  MULTIPLIERS  FOR  OBTAINING  THE 

DIAMETER  OF  THE  PARTICLE  OF  QUARTZ  WHICH  IN  THE  TUBULAR  CLASSIFIER 

WILL  BE  IN   EQUILIBRIUM   WITH   THE   MINERAL   SPECIFIED. 
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FIG.  353. — SEPABATION  OP  QUABTZ  AND  MAGNETITE  BY  TUBULAB  CLASSIFIES  AND 

SIEVES. 


These  hindered  settling  ratios  give  nr  the  law  by  which  particles  of  diflEerent 
minerals  are  separated  under  hindered  settling  conditions.  They  show  that 
under  such  conditions  as  existed  in  the  tubular  classifier  on  grains  between  10 
and  100  mesh,  a  particle  of  galena  will  go  below  every  particle  of  quartz  whose 
diameter  is  less  than  5.842  times  the  diameter  of  the  galena  particle ;  a  particle 
of  arsenopyrite  will  go  below  every  particle  of  quartz  whose  diameter  is  less 
than  3.737  times  the  diameter  of  the  arsenopyrite  particle,  and  so  on  for  the 
other  minerals.  By  comparing  these  hindered  settling  ratios  with  the  free 
settling  ratios  in  Table  261,  we  see  how  much  larger  the  former  are  and,  there- 
fore, how  much  easier  a  separation  may  be  efiFected  in  the  former  case.  We  also 
see  how  it  is  that  particles  which  are  equal  settling  under  free  settling  condi- 
tions can  be  separated  under  hindered  settling  conditions. 

§  469.  The  idea  of  classification  by  hindered  settling  of  minerals  taken  by 
pairs,  may  be  also  conveyed  by  Fig.  358,  which  represents  the  relative  sizes  and 
positions  in  the  vertical  columns  of  particles  of  minerals  of  two  specific  gravi- 
ties, both  ranging  from  the  same  maximum  diameters  to  dust,  just  as  they 
placed  themselves  in  the  tubular  classifier.    In  each  case  the  diameters  increase 
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FIG.  354. — SEPABATION  OF  QUABTZ  AND  PYRRHOTITE  BY  TUBULAR  CLASSIFIER  AND 

SIEVES. 


downward,  but  the  largest  grain  of  quartz  cannot  get  below  the  horizon  of  the 
grain  of  galena  which  is  equal  settling  with  it  under  hindered  settling  condi- 
tions. The  same  is  true  of  quartz  and  arsenopyrite,  and  of  quartz  and  blende, 
but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  quartz  is  associated  with  a  larger  grain  of  arseno- 
pyrite than  of  galena,  and  of  blende  than  arsenopyrite. 

The  eflfect  of  hindered  settling  may  be  seen  in  still  another  way  in  the  twelve 
Figs.  346  to  357.  If  any  of  these  be  rotated  90°  left  handed  before  the  eye 
of  the  reader,  it  will  then  represent  by  its  horizontal  layers  the  effect  of  an 
upward  current  corresponding  to  the  pulsion  of  a  jig  after  it  has  come  to  equilib- 
rium, it  being  understood  that  the  grains  of  the  two  minerals  of  each  layer  are 
mixed  together,  and  if  we  compare  the  figures  for  galena  (Fig.  347),  arsenopyrite 
(Pig.  351),  and  blende  (Fig.  355),  we  see  that  the  quartz  is  pushed  farther 
away  to  the  left  in  the  galena  figure,  less  far  in  the  arsenopyrite  and  still  less 
in  the  blende  figure.  This  is  because  the  quartz  is  in  equilibrium  with  the 
grain  of  galena  which  is  ^  of  its  diameter,  with  the  grain  of  arsenopyrite  which 
is  ^  of  its  diameter,  and  with  the  blende,  which  is  ^  of  its  diameter,  re- 
spectively. 
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The  results  obtained  in  the  tubular  classifier  tend  to  give  the  impression  that 
there  is  a  sharply  defined  limit  between  free  settling  and  hindered  settling.  This 
is  probably  not  true,  but  rather,  there  is  a  gradual  transition  from  one  to  the 
other,  that  is,  between  the  conditions  which  existed  in  the  sorting  tube  erxperi- 
ments  (§  355),  and  the  tubular  classifier  experiments  (§  467),  there  is  probably 
a  region  where  the  diameter  ratios  may  be  between  those  given  by  the  author  for 
free  settling,  and  those  for  hindered  settling.  This  region  has  not  yet  been 
explored.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  may  exist  in  the  sorting  columns  of  some  classi- 
fiers where  the  pulp  is  denser  than  usual. 

Lest  the  proportions  of  the  two  minerals  (equal  volumes)  used  in  the  tubular 
classifier  tests  (Figs.  346'  to  357),  might  have  infiuenced  the  results,  a  trial  test 
for  comparison  with  Fig.  347  was  made,  using  a  quantity  of  galena  equal  to 
about  ^  of  the  volume  of  quartz,  instead  of  equal  volumes  of  the  two  minerals. 
The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  bulbs  were  sized,  and  gave  hills  apparently  at  the 
same  points  as  shown  in  Fig.  347.  To  deSmonstrate  the  point  still  further, 
weights  and  computations  were  made  upon  the  fourth  bulb,  and  yielded  the  ratio 
of  the  diameter  of  the  galena  particle  to  that  of  the  quartz — 1 : 6.966.     This 
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FIG.   356. — SEPAKATION    OF    QUABTZ    AND    EPIDOTE   BY    TUBULAB    CLASSIFIEB   AND 

SIEVES. 


ratio  is  practically  the  same  as  those  given  in  Table  307  for  galena  and  quartz, 
and  therefore  demonstrates  that  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two  minerals  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of  hindered  settling.     The  ratio  of  diameters  is  fixed. 

One  or  two  interesting  facts  may  be  noted  here,  although  they  are  one  side 
from  the  main  thread  of  this  discussion.  In  the  first  galena  trial,  a  figure  of 
which  is  not  given  here,  it  was  found  that  fine  galena  appeared  in  the  first  bulb 
below  30-mesh.  This  may  be  attributed  to  particles  abraded  during  the  subse- 
quent sifting  operation.  To  test  the  question,  the  galena-quartz  lot  was  mixed 
up  thoroughly  and  run  over  again  (see  Fig.  347),  and  this  time  the  fine  galena, 
below  the  main  range  of  galena  hills,  was  much  reduced,  proving  the  conjecture 
to  be  substantially  correct. 

Again,  the  fall-velocities  of  these  diflPerent  heaps-  under  free  settling  condi- 
tions, were  taken  in  a  tube  (Fig.  359),  designed  by  C.  Le  Neve  Foster,  in  which, 
by  inverting  the  tube,  the  measure  may  be  taken  over  and  over.  The  results 
are  given  in  Table  308.  They  show  that,  for  example,  on  the  20-me8h  line, 
grains  of  galena  in  No.  1  are  faster  than  No.  2,  and  No.  2  than  No.  3,  also  for 
the  quartz  Nos.  5,  6  and  7  fall  in  that  order,  5  being  the  fastest,  and  7  the  slow- 
est; 5  contains  the  20-mesh  grains  that  are  nearest  to  a  cube;  7  are  the  flat 
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